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HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OP THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 

ExUnt end Jlft7i/ary Farce of tbt Empxre in the Age 
ef the Aniom tes 

Ik the second century of the Christian era the Empire of Rome com 
prehended the fairest part of the earth and the most civdtsed portion of 
mankind The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded by 
ancient renown and disciplined valour The gentle but powerful laflu 
ence of laws and manners had gradually cemented the union of the 
pcovinces Their peaceful lohabitants eoioyed and abused the advan 
tages of wealth and luxury The image of a free constitution was 
preserved with decent reverence the Roman senate appeared to possess 
the sovereign authority, and devolved on the emperors all the execu 
live powers of government Dunng a happy period (a.d 98 180) of 
more than fourscore years the public administration was conducted by 
the virtue and abilities of Nerva Trajan Hadrian, and the two An 
tonines It is the design 0! this and of the two succeeding chapters 
to describe the prosperous condition of their empire, and afterwards 
from the death of Marcus Antoninus to deduce the most important 
circumstances of its decline and fall a revolution which will ever be 
remembered and is still felt by the nations of the earth 
The principal conquests of the Romans were achieved under the 
epublic and the emperors for the most part were satisfied with pre 
serving those dominions which had been acquired by th'^ policy of the 
senate the active emulation of the consuls and the marti^ enthusiasm 
of the people The seven first centuries were filled with a rapid succ"s 
sion of triumphs but it was reserved for Augustus to relinquish the 
ambitious design of subduing the whole earth and to introduce a sp rit 
of moderation into the public counals Inclined to peace by his tern 
per and situation it was easy for him to discover that Rome m her 
present exalted situation bad nnich I«s to hope than to fear from the 
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chance of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the under- 
taking became e%ery day more difficult, the event more doubtful, and 
the possession more precarious, and lest beneficial. The experience 
of Augustus added n eight to these salutai>' reflections, and effectually 
convinced him that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it would 
be easy to secure every concession which the safety or the dignity of 
Rome might require from the most formidable Barbarians Instead 
of exposing his person and his legions to the arrows of the Parthians, 
he obtained, by an honourable treaty, the restitution of the standards 
and prisoners which had been taken in the defeat of Crassus • 

His generals, in the early' part of his reign, attempted the reduction 
of iEthiopia and Arabia Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic; but the heat of the climate soon repelled the 
invaders, and protected the unwarlike natives of tho^ sequestered re- 
gions.® The northern countries of Europe scarcely deserved the expense 
and labour of conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany' were 
filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when it was 
separated from freedom; and though, on the first attack, tliey' seemed 
to y'ield to the weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a signal act 
of despair, regained their independence, and reminded Augustus of the 
vicissitude of fortune.* On the death of that emperor, his testament 
was publicly read in the senate. He bequeathed, os a valuable legacy 
to bis successors, the advice of confining the empire within those limits, 
which Nature seemed to have placed as its permanent bulwarks and 
boundaries; on the west the Atlantic ocean; the Rhine and Danube 


‘ Dion Cassius (L liv p 736), with the annotations of Reirnar, who lias col- 
wcted all that Roman ranity has left upon the subject. The marble of Ancyra, 
on "sihwVi AngnsVns letoidtd tws tywn e-spVoAs. asserts VhaV ft cowfcttv’d vbe. 
Parthians to restore the ensigns of Crassus. 

’ Strabo (L XTU p 780), Plmy the elder (Hist. Natur. L vi c 28, 29), and 
Dion Cassius (L Im p 723 and L h\ p 734). ha\e left us serj cunous details 
concerning these wars. The Romans made themselves masters of Mariaba, a 
city of Arabia Felix, well known to the Orientals (see AbuUeda and the Nubian 
geography, p 5) They were armed within three days' journey of the Spice 
cmmtry, the nch object of their invasion. 

[Gibbon has fallen into error here. Strabo says that the Romans under 
Aehus Gallus advanced as far as hlarsyaba or Ifarsyabae. writhin two days* 
journey of the Spice country, not three as stated To this place they laid siege, 
l>ut were unable to lake it owing to the want of water They therefore com- 
menced their retreat. Gibbon (as Dr W*. Smith sajs) not only assumes that 
this place is the same as hlanaba, which Phny mentions among the conquests 
of Aehus Gallus, but also, blindly adopting the theory of D AniiIIe, identities 
Mariaba with Mareb, the celebrated capita! of the Sabaeans of Yemen upon 
ttie botdtrs oi vhc Senrtbem jitwnvte. Strabo, Viowentr, TnenViota Manaba, 
the capital of the Sabaeans as distinct from Marsyaba (cf Strabo) — O S ] 
*By the slaughter of Varus and his three legions First book of the Annals 
•f Taatus Sueton, in August, e 23 and Velleius Paterculus, I u. t 117, etc. 
Augustus did not recene the melandioly news with all the temper and firm- 
ness that might have been expected from his character. 
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on the north; the Euphrates on the cast; and towards the souUj, the 
sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa.* 

Happily for the repose of mankind, the moderate system recom- 
mended by the wisdom of Augustus, was adopted by the feats and view 
of Ws immediate successors. Engaged in the pursuit of pleasure, or in 
the exercise of tyranny, the first Ciesars seldom showed them'^elves to 
the armies, or to the provinces; nor were they disposed to suffer, that 
those triumphs which their indolence neglected should be usurped by 
the conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The militarj* fame of a 
subject was considered as an insolent invasion of the Imperial preroga- 
tive; and it became the duty, as well as interest, of every Roman general, 
to guard the frontiers intrusted to his care, without aspiring to conquests 
which might have proxed no less fatal to himself than to the vanquished 
barbarians.® 

The only accession which the Roman empire received, during the 
first century of the Christian era, was the province of Britain. In this 
single instance the successors of Cicsar and Augustus were persuaded 
to follow the example of the former, rather than the precept of the 
latter. The proximity of its situation to the coast of Gaul seemed to 
invite their arms, the pleasing, though doubtful intelligence, of a pearl 
fishery, attracted their avarice, • and as Britain was viewed in the 
light of a distinct and insulated world, the conquest scarcely formed 
any exception to the general system of continental measures. After a 
war of about forty years, undertaken by the most stupid, maintained 
by the most dissolute, and terminated by the most timid of all the em- 
perors, the far greater part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.* 
The various tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct, and 
the love of freedom without the spirit of union. They took up arms 
with savage fierceness, they laid them down, or turned them against 
each other with mid inconstancy, and while they fought singly, they 
were successively subdued Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor 
the despair of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the Druids, could avert 
the slavery of their countr>’, or resist the steady progress of the Im- 

* Tacit Atinal 1 «, Dsoo Cassias, I Ivj p 833 and tlic speech of Aaguslus 
himself -n Julian’s Carsars It receives great light from the learned notes 
of his hicnch translator M Spanheim 

'Germatucus, Suetonius Pauhnus, and Agricola, were checked and recalled 
in the course of their victories C^rbulo was put to death Military merit, 
as It is admirably expressed Tacitus, was, in the strictest sense of the word. 
unpcralono vtrlus 

‘CsBSar himself conceals that ignoble motive, but it is mentioned by Sueto- 
nius, c 47 The British pearls proved, however, of little value, on account of 
their dark and livid colour Tacitus observes, with reason (m Agricola, c, 
12), that It was an inherent defect **E^ facilius credidenm, naturam 
margaritis deesse quam nobis avantiam *' 

’Claudius Nero, and Domittan A hope is expressed by Pompomus Mela, 
L lu c. 6 (he wrote under Cbudius) that, by the success of the Roman arms, 
the island and its savage inhabitants would soon be better known 
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penal generals, who tnaintaiacd the national glory, when the throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the nKxt vicious of mankind At the 
wry time when Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors which 
he inspired, his legions, under the command of the virtuous Agncola 
defeated the collected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the Gram 
plan hills, * and his fleets, ventunng to explore an unknown and dan 
^Qus navigaUQn, dwplaied, the Reman arms couwd cserj part of the 
island The conquest of Britain was considered as alrcadj achieved * 
and It was the design of Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the eas> reduction of Ireland, for which in his opinion, one legion and 
a tew atmlianes were sufiiacnt ** The we<tern isle might be improved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would wear their chains 
with the less reluctance, if the prospect and example of freedom were 
on every side removed from before their c>es 

But the superior merit of Agiicola soon occasioned his removal from 
the government of Bntain, and for ever disappointed this rational 
though extensive scheme of conquesL Before his departure, the pru 
^t general had provided for secunt> as well as for dominion He had 
observed that the island is almost d^v^ded into two unequal parts b> 
the opposite gulfs, or, as ibe> arc now called the Fnths of Scotland 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, he had drawn a line 
of mlliUty stations, which was afterwards fortified in the reign of An 
tomans Plus, by a turf rampart erected on foundations of stone ** This 
Wall of Antoniaus, at a small distance be>Tind the n»dem aties of Edin 
burgh ^ and Glasgow,** was fixed as the limit of the Roman province 
The native Caledonians preserved in tie northern extremity of the 
island their wild independence, for whKh tbe> were not less indebted 
to their poverty than to their v^our Their incursions were frequently 
repelled and chastised, but their country was never subdued.** The 

JliJlf— Later mTestigatJon has thnnm grave doubt upon ihe 
assertion that the ^fonS Grampiai of Taolus referred to any peak in the 
Grampian range The spot cannot now be identiSed — O SJ 
“The adnnrabfe abridgment given b> Tacitus in the Life of Agrieola, and 
copiously though perhaps not completely, illustrated by our own antiquanann 
Camden and Horsley 

** The Irish writers jealous of their national honour are extremely provoked 
on this occasion, both w th Tacitus and with Agricola 
“Horsley's Britannia Romana. L i c. >o 

“[Camden on the Firth of Forth, about 14 miles from Edinburgh men- 
tioned by Gddas (500 aJ>-) as being a rety ancient town. Its name “Ca r 
Edon means in ^el c “ The town in the front."— O S ] 

“ [Qisuiel Hill on the Clyde ti n* les- \V JC W of Glasgow^— O S I 
“The poet Buchanan celebrates with degance and spine {see his S>lva v ) 
the unriotated independence of his native country Bat, if the single testimony 
of RxJiard of Crenccster was sufiiarat to create a Roman province of Ves 
pasiana to the north of the wall that independence would be reduced within 
very nasrow lira ts 

[Bncba&an refers to Scotland and the independence of his coontrymen m 
Sylvje No rr., tr in the " EtHtfaalamiom on the marriage of Francis the 
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masters of the fairest and most wealthy climates of the globe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hills assail^ by the winter tempest, from 
lahes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely heaths, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a troop of naked bar- 
barians “ 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, and such the maxims of 
Imperial policy, from the death of Augustus to the accession of Trajan 
That virtuous and active prince had received the education of a soldier, 
and possessed the talents of a general ** The peaceful system of his 
predecessors was interrupted by scenes of war and conquest, and the 
legions, after a long interval, beheld a military emperor at their head 
The first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, the most war 
like of men, who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, during the reign 
of Domitian, bad insulted with impunity the Majesty of Rome ” To 
the strength and fierceness of barbarians, they added a contempt for 
life, which was derived from a warm persuasion of the immortality and 
transmigration of the soul ** Decebalus, the Dacian king, approved 
himself a rival not unworthy of Trajan, nor did he despair of his own 
and the public fortune, *111, by the confession of his enemies, he had 
exhausted every resource both of valour and policy” This memorable 
war, with a very short suspension of hostilities, lasted five years, and 
as the emperor could exert, without control, the whole force of the state, 

Dauphin of France and Mary Stuart of Scotland'* not as Gibbon says !n 
Sylva No v, which ts entitled The Lamentation of France on the Death 
of Francis 11 its King With regard to the mailer of the independence of 
the people being preserved by the walls the fact should be noted that there 
really were two Roman walls the remains of which are extant to day one 
extending from the Forth to the CIjnJe and the other from the Solway to the 
mouth of the Tyne The stone wall from the Solway to the Tyne has been 
ascribed to Severus and the parallel earthen mound to Hadrian But there is 
every reason to believe that the two are complimentary to each other and 
coeval m date and the results of the most recent mvcstigation has inclined 
to ascribe both to Hadrian In confirniatioa of this view it may be stated 
that neither Dion Cassius nor Hcrodian attributes the erection of any wall 
to Severus — O S ] 

’’Appian (in Procem ) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s Poems which 
accord ng to every hypothesis were composed by a native Caledonian 

[Ossian a native Caledonian This statement was made by Gibbon under 
the belief that the compositions of James Maepherson were genuine transla 
tions from the Gaelic Now Maepherson s Oss an has never been satisfactorily 
explained Maepherson was not a Gael c scholar and there are only original 
texts for about one half of the poems published by Maepherson as translations 
of extant works For the remainder of the poems no originals either ancient 
or modem have ever been found — O S J 

• Pliny s Panegyric wh ch seems founded on facts 

”Dion Cassius, 1 Ixvu 

“Herodotus 1 iv c 94 Julian in the Caesars with Spanheims observa 
tions 

“ Phn Epist. vui 9 
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it vi’as terminated by an absolute submission of the barbarians.** The 
new province of Dacia, which formed a second exception to the precept 
of Augustus, was about 1300 miles in circumference. Its natural bound- 
aries were the Dniester, the Te>'ss [Theiss modern form], or Tibi'cus, 
the Lower Danube, and the Luxine Sea. The Ncstiges of a military 
road may still be traced from the banks of the Danube to the neighbour- 
hood of Hender, a place famous in modern history, and the actual fron- 
tier of the Turkish and Russian empwes.** 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long as mankind shall con- 
tinue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers than on their 
benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the most 
exalted characters. The praises of Alc-tander, transmitted by a suc- 
cession of poets and bistormns, had kindled a dangerous emulation in 
the mind of Trajan. Like him the Roman emperor undertook an ex- 
pedition against the nations of the east, but he lamented with a sigh, 
that his advanced age scarcely left him any hopes of equalling the 
renown of the son of rhlUp** Yet the success of Trajan, however 
tran'yent, was rapid and specious. The degenerate Parthians, broken 
by intestine discord, fled before Ws arms. He descended the river Tlgrb 
in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He 
enjoyed the honour of being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals, who ever navigated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India.*’ Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names and new nations, that 
acknowledged his sway. Tbey were informed that the kings of Bos- 
phorus, Cblchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoene, and even the Parthian 
monarch himself, had accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
emperor, that the independent tribes of the Median and Carduchian 
hills had Implored his protection; and that the rich countries of Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced into the state of prov- 
inces** But the death of Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect; 
and it was justly to be dreaded, that so many distant nations would 

"Dion Cassius, I Ixviii p 1123. 1131 Julian in Cssanbus, Eutropius, viii. 

2 6 Aurelius Victor in Epitome 

[The tv,o Dacian Wars of Trajan lasted from at> 101-107, the first of these 
continuing throughout 101-102, Trajan being accorded a triumph in ro2, with 
the agnomen Daeieus — O S] 

“ Memoir of M d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in the Academic des 
Inscriptions, tom xxviii p 444 468 

\Bender is now in the Russian province of Bessarabia, on the line to Odessa, 
being distant therefrom about 82 miles — O S] 

“Trajan's sentiments are represented in a very just and lively manner m 
the C»sars of Julian 

” Eutropius and Sextus Rufus base endeavoured to perpetuate the illusion 
See a ^e^y sensible dissertation of M Freret m the Academic des Inscrip- 
tions. tom xxi p 55 
“Dion Cassius, 1 Ixviii 
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throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when they were no longer restrained 
by the powerful hand ^^hich had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided over bound- 
aries, and was represented according to the fashion of that age by a 
large stone) alone, among all the inferior deities, refused to yield his 
place to Jupiter himself. A favourable inference was drawn from bis 
obstinacy, which was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage that 
the boundaries of the Roman power would never recede.*® During 
many ages, the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to its own accom. 
plishment. But though Terminus had resisted the majesty of Jupiter, 
he submitted to the authority of the emperor Hadrian.’® The resigna* 
tion of all the eastern conquests of Trajan was the first measure of his 
reign. He restored to the Parthians the election of an independent 
so\ereign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from the provinces of Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and, in compliance with the precept 
o.' Augustus, once more established the Euphrates as the frontier of the 
empire.’^ Censure, which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, which might be at- 
tributed to the prudence and moderation of Hadrian. The various char- 
acter of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and the most 
generous sentiments, may afford some colour to the suspicion. It was, 
however, scarcely in his power to place the superiority of his predeceS'* 
sor in a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing himself unequal 
to the task o! defending the conquests ol Trajan 
The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan formed a very singulai 
contrast with the moderation of his successor. The restless activity ol 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when compared with the gentle repose 
of Antomnus Pius The life of the former was almost a perpetual 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents of the soldier, the 
statesman, and the scholar, he gratified his curiosity in the discharge 
of his duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and of climates, he 
marched on foot, and bare-headed, over the snows of Caledonia, and 

“Ovid, Fast 1 i« vcr 667 Livy under the reign of Tarquin 
“St Augustin IS highly delighted with the proof of the weakness of Ter- 
minus, and the vanity of the \ng11r5 De Civitate Dei, iv 29 

an instance ol the sUrtcAage ol ttut Rjunan Irontvets had already oc- 
curred m the loss of Trans Khenane Germany — O S 1 
"Augustan History, p $ Jerome's Chronicle, and all the Epitomisers It 
is somewhat surprising that this memorable event should be omitted bj- Dion, 
or rather hy Xiphilin 

[Hadrian preferred secnrit> of frontiers to the prestige of extensive new 
dominions that were insufficiently conquered Therefore he not only made 
the Euphrates the boundary in the east, but he strengthened the frontier of 
Dacia in the north he built the fortified wall between the Rhine and the 
Danube, and in Britain he erected the Roman wall between the Tyne and the 
'lotway — O S ] 
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the sulti>’ plains of the Upper Eg3rpt; nor was there a province of the 
empire which, in the course of hfe reign, was not honoured with the 
presence of the monarch.** But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy; and, during the twenty-three years 
that he directed the public administration, the longest journej’s of that 
amiable prince extended no farther than from his palace in Rome to 
the leUxement of his Lanuvian Villa.** 

Notwithstanding this difference in their persona! conduct, the general 
system of Augustus was equally adopted and uniformly pursued bj 
Hadrian and by the two Antonlnes. Thej’ persisted in the design of 
maintaining the dignity of the empire, without attempting to enlarge 
its limits. By every honourable expedient they invited the friendship 
of the barbarians; and endeaTOured to convince mankind that the 
Roman power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was actuated 
only by the love of order and justice. During a long period of forty- 
three years their virtuous labours were crowned with success; and il 
we except a few slight hostilities that ser\ed to exercise the legions 
of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antorunus Pius offer the fair 
proi^iect of um'versal peace.*® The Roman name was revered among 
the most remote nations of the earth The fiercest barbarians fre- 
quently submitted their differences to the arbitration of the emperor; 
and we are informed by a contemporary historian, that he had seen 
ambassadors who were refused the honour which they came to solicit, 
of being admitted into the rank of subjects** 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity to the mod- 
eration of the emperors. They preserved pe^ by a constant prepara- 
tion for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, they announced 
to the nations on their confines that they were as little disposed to en- 
dure as to offer an injury. The military strength, which it had been 
sufficient for Hadrian and the elder Antoninus to display, was exerted 
against the Farthians and the Germans by the emperor Marcus. The 
hostilities of the barbarians provoked the resentment of that philo- 
sophic monarch, and, fn the prosecution of a Just defence, Marcus and 
his generals obtained many signal victories, both on the Euphrates and 


“Dion, L bcix. p. 1158. HisLAugnsLp 5 .®- H aJi our historuns were lost, 
medals, inscriptions, and other monunienli, would be sufficieut to record the 
travels of Hadnan 

“Axigustan History • 

“We mast, however, remember, that, in the time of Hadrian, a rebellion 
of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only m a single province 
Paesamas (L viii- c. 43) mentions two necessary and snccessful wars, con- 
ducted by the generals of Piu* tst. Against the wandering ifoors who were 
driven uito the solitudes of Atlas, s-'i, Agamst the Bngantss of Britain, who 
had invaded the Roman province Both these wars (with several other 
hostilities) are mentioned m the Augustan History, p 19 
** Appian of Alexandria, ui the preface to his History of the Roman Wa^s. 
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on the Danube The military establishment of the Roman empire, 
which thus assured either its tranquilhty or success, will now become 
the proper and important object of our attention 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the u^e of arms was reserved 
for those ranks of citizens who had a country to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws, which it was their inter- 
est, as well as duty, to maintain But in proportion as the public free- 
dom v/as lost in extent of conquest, war was gradually improved into 
an art, and degraded into a trade The legions themselves, even at 
the time when they were recruited in the most distant provinces, were 
supposed to consist of Roman citizens That distinction was generally 
considered either as a legal qualification or as a proper recompense 
for the soldier, hut a more serious regard was paid to the essential 
merit of age, strength, and military stature In all levies, a ju'st pref 
erence was given to the climates of the North over those of the South 
the race of men born to the exercise of arms was sought for in the coun- 
try rather than in cities, and it was very reasonably presumed, that 
the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would sup 
ply more vagour and resolution than the sedentary trades whiA are 
employed m the service of luxury ” After every qualification of prop 
erty had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman emperors were still 
commanded, for the most part, by officers of a liberal birth and educa- 
tion, but the common soldiers, like the mercenary troops of modem 
Europe, were drawn from the meanest, and very frequently from the 
most profligate, of mankind 

That puWit vinue which among the ancients was denominated patri- 
otism, is derived from a strong sense of our own interest in the preserve 
tion and prosperity of the free government of which we are members 
Such a sentiment, which had rendered the legions of the repubhc almost 
invincible, could make but a very feeble impression on the mercenary 
servants of a despotic prince, and it became necessary to supply that 
defect by other motives, of a different, but not less forcible nature, 
honour and religion The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank and reputation would depend on his own valour, and 

“Dion, I Ixxi, Hist August m Marco b iv 9-22 The Parthian victories 
ga\e birth to a crowd of contemptible historians whose memory has been 
rescued from obimon, and exposed to ridicule, in a \cry lively piece of cnti 
asm of 'Lviaaii 

" The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds sterling (Dionys 
Halicam, iv 17), a \ery high qualification, at a time when money was so 
scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to seventy pound weight of 
brass The populace excluded by the ancient constitution, wrere indiscnmi 
natel> admitted by Marius Sallust, de Bell JugurtK c 91 

“ Cssar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers but it was 
during the licence of civil war, and after the victory, he gave them the free- 
dom of the city for their reward 

“Vegetms de Re Militari. 1 i c.sy. 
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that, although the prowess of a pnvate soldier must often escape the 
notice of fame, his o\vn behaviour nu^t sometimes confer glory or dis 
grace on the company, the legion, or even the army, to whose honours 
he was associated On his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to him, with every circumstance of solemnity He prom 
ised never to desert his standard, to submit his own will to the com 
niands of his leaders and to sacrifice his life for the safety of the em 
peror and the empire ° The attachment of the Roman troops to their 
standards was inspired by the united influence of religion and of honour 
The golden eagle which glittered in the front of the legion was the 
object of their fondest devotion, nor was it esteemed less impious than 
It was Ignominious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of dan 
ger ^ These motives, which denved tbeir strength from the imagina 
tion, were enforced by fears and hopes of a more substantial kind 
Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a stated recompense after the 
appointed time of ser\nce, alleviated the hardships of the military life,** 
whilst, on the other hand it was impossible for cowardice or disobe 
dicnce to escape the se\ erest punishment The centurions were author 
i-sed to chastise with blows, the generals had a right to punish with 
death and it was an inflexible maaim of Roman discipline, that a good 
soldier should dread his officers far more than the enemy From such 
laudable arts did the valour of the Imperial troops receive a degree of 
firmness and docility, unattainable by the impetuous and irregular 
passions of barbanaos 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of valour 
\ ithout skill and practice, that m their language, the name of an army 
1 a* borrowed from the word which signified exercise * Military exer 
cises were the important and unrerrolted object of their discipline The 
recruits and young soldiers were constantly trained both in the morning 
and in the evening nor was age or knowledge allowed to excu'e the 
veterans from the daily repetition of what they had completely learnt 
Large sheds were erected m the winter-quarters of the troops that their 
useful labours might not receive any interruption from the most tern 

“The oath of ser>ice an I fdelily to the emperor was annually renewed by 
the troops on the first of January 

"Tacitus calls the Roman eagles Bellorum Dcos They were placed in a 
chai>cl in the camp and w th the other deities recei>ed the rel gious worsh p of 
ilie troops 

“Gronovius dc Pecuma vetere I iii p X20 etc. The emperor Domitian 
raised the annual stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold which in 
his time was equivalent to aboot ten of our gu near Th s pa) somewhat 
I ghcr than our own had been and was afterwards gradually increased ac- 
cording to the progress of wealth and military government After twenty 
>ears service the veteran received Oiree thousand denarii (about one hundred 
t ounds sterling) or a proportiofuble allowance of land The pay and advan 
tages of the guards were in general about double those of the legions 

“ ! xffctlut ab fxeretlai lio Varro de Lingua Latina 1 iv Cicero m Tus 
culan I IL 37 There is room for a very interest og work wh eh should by 
oj— r the connection between the bngitages and manners of nations 
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pestuous VNcalhcr; «n(i it was carefully observed, that the arms destined 
to this imitation of war, should be of double the weight which was 
required in real action.** It is not the purpose of this work to enter 
into any minute description of the Roman exercises. We sh.al] only 
remark, that they comprehended whatever could add strength to the 
body, activity to the limbs, or grace to the motions. The soldiers were 
diligently instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy 
burdens, to handle every species of arms that was used either for offence 
or for defence, either m distant engagement or in a closer onset; to 
form a variety of evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes, in the 
PjTrhic or martial dance.** In the midst of peace, the Roman troops 
familiarised themselves with the practice of war; and it is prettily re- 
marked by an ancient historian who had fought against them, that the 
effusion of blood was the only circumstance which distinguished a field 
of battle from a field of exercise.** It was the policy of the ablest 
generals, and even of the emperors themselves, to encourage these mili- 
tary studies by their presence and example; and we are informed that 
Hadrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condescended to instruct the 
unexperienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
with them the prize of superior strength or dexterity.** Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was cultivated >vilh success; and 
as long os the empire retained any vigour, their military instructions 
were respected as the most perfect model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually introduced into the service 
many alterations and improvements The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius,** in the time of the Punic wars, differed very materially 
from those which achieved the victories of C®sar, or defended the mon- 
archy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The constitution of the Imperial 
legion may be described in a few words ** The heavy-armed infantry, 
which composed its principal strength,** was divided into ten cohorts, 
and fifty-five companies, under the orders of a correspondent number 

"Vegctius, 1 11 and the rest of h»s first book. 

"The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M le Beau, m the 
Academic des Inscriptions, tom xxxv p 262, etc That learned academician, 
in a senes of memoirs, has collected all the passages of the ancients that relate 
to the Roman legion 

" Joseph d« Bell Judaico, t i« c. 5 We are indebted to this Jew for some 
very curious details of Roman discipline 

" Plm Panegyr c. 13 Life of Hadrian, m the Augustan History, 1-14 

*‘See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth book 
of his history 

" Vegetius de Re Militan ! 11 c. 4, etc Considerable part of his very per- 
plexed abridgment was taken from die regulations of Trajan and Hadrian, 
and the legion, as he describes it, cannot suit any other age of the Roman 
empire 

"Vegetius dc Re Mihtari, 1 11 c l In the purer age of Casar and Cicero, 
the word ludes was almost confined to the infantry Under the lower empire 
and in the times of chivalry, it was appropriated almost as exclusively to the 
men at arms, who fought on horsebadc 
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of tribune and centurions. The first cohort, which always claimed the 
post of honour and the custody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hun- 
dred and five soldiers, the most af^roved for valour and fidelity. The 
remaining nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five, 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amounted to six thousand 
one hundred men Their arms were uniform, and admirably adapted 
to the nature of their service:" an open helmet, with a lofty crest; a 
breast-plate, or coat of mail, greaves on their legs, and an ample budJer 
on their left arm The buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, 
four feet in length, and two and an half in breadth, framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded with plates of 
brass. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped m his 
right hand the formidable ptlum a ponderous javelin, who«e utmost 
length was about six feet, and which was terminated by a massy trian- 
gular point of steel of eighteen inches** This instrument was indeed 
much inferior to our modem fire-arms, since it was exhausted by a 
single discharge, at the distance of only ten or twelve paces Yet when 
it was launched by a firm and skilful hand, there was not any cavalry 
that durst tenture within its reach, nor any shield or corslet that could 
sustain the impetuosity of its weight. As soon as the Roman had darted 
his p'tlum, he drew hts sword, and rushed forwards to close with the 
enemy. Kis sword was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, that car- 
ried a double edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of striking or 
of pushing; but the soldier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, os his own body remained less exposed, whilst he 

(Gibbon's account of the mjliury system of the Fomans contains several 
errors that must be corrected. The legion was not a fixed quantity It varied 
in the seieral epochs of development of the Roman military s>stem Usually 
It IS staled to iia>e consisted of 6000 footmen, and from 120 to Ija horse, 
otherwise ten coliorts containing six centones. — O S) 

" [The Roman arms were, as Gibbon sajs admirably fitted for service in the 
TielcL The Roman helmet (eusnr galta) differed from the CretV. m larlcing a 
nsor The breastplate (lonca pecioratis} consisted of from fi\e to seven 
stnpcs of beaten iron or bronte, each equal »n width to about three fingers, and 
all attached to leather straps They were then fastened round the body with 
hooks from the waist up to the armpit, thus forming the breast-armour f^re- 
toraU), iihile simibr stripes were laid across the shoulders (liumfralta), and 
fastened by means of hooks to the upper stnpes of the Peetoralt Seseral 
ilnpei hanging down in front protected the lower part of the body The 
bronic or metal greaves were m use in republ can times but the impenaT 
fegiooanes had wholly abandoned them, m favour of stockings made of wool 
or imher— O S ) 

**ln the time of Polybius and Dionysnss of lialicamassus (L v c. 4 S). the 
steel point of the ftlum seems to have been much longer In the lime of 
\ eyetius, it was reduced to a foot, or even nine inches I have cJiosen a 
medium 

(Tlie ftlum m late Imperial times gave place to the jpuulum about 5^ feet 
tong, the sire of the three-edged speathMd bems 0 inches to t foot, also to (he 
Pen ntum (called irt Vegetms's lime tJie rmiturri) which was about 3 J 5 feet 
I-ng With an iron point 5 inches tong.— O S} 
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infiicletl a more dangerous wound on his adversary.** The legion was 
usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as rank.s.‘® A body of troops, habit- 
uated to prcsci^'e this open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found lherr‘«l\*es prepared to execute cvcr>' disposition wliich the c r- 
cumstanccs of war, or the shill of their leader, might suggest. The 
soldier possessed a free space for his arms and motions, and sufficient 
intcr\als were allowed, through which seasonable reinforcements might 
^ introduced to the relief of the exliausled combatants.** The tactics 
of the Greeks and hlacedonians were formed on very different prin- 
ciples. The strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long 
pikes, wedged together in the closest array.®* But it was soon discov- 
ered by reflection, as well by the exent, that the strength of the phalanx 
was unable to contend with the activity of the legion.** 

The cavalry, without whicli the force of the legion would have re- 
mained imperfect, was divided Into ten troops or squadrons, the first, 
as the companion of the first cohort, consisted of an hundred and thirty- 
two men; whilst each of the other nine amounted only to shty-six 
The entire establishment formed a regiment, if we may use the modern 
expression, of seven hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally connected 
with its respectuc legion, but occasionally separated to act in the line, 
and to compose a part of the wings of the army *♦ The cavalry of the 
emperors was no longer composed, like that of* the ancient republic, of 
the noblest jxiuths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military 
service on horseback, prepared ihemxeKes for the offices of senator and 
consul, and solidud, by deeds of valour, vbo future suStages of tbw 
countrjTnen ®* Since the alteration of manners and gowniment, the 
most wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in the administra- 
tion of justice, and of the revenue, ** and whenever they embraced the 
profession of arms, they were Immediately intrusted with a troop of 
horse, or a cohort of foot Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry 

“ For the Icgtonary arms, see Lipsius de Mihtia Romani, L in c. 2 7 
“See the beautiful comparison of Vireil, Georgic 11 % 279 
*‘M. Guichard, Memoires Mititaires, tom 1 c, 4 and Nouveaux Memoires 
tom, 1 p 2513 311 has treated the subject like a scholar and an officer 
“ Atijan’s Tactics With the true paxtiaUty of a Greek, Arnan rather 
chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read than the legions which he 
had commanded 
“ Polyb I XVII 

“Veget de Re llilitan, I 11 c 6 His positise testimony which might be 
supported by circumstantial evidence ought surely to silence those critics who 
refuse the Imperial legion its proper body of cavalry 
“Livy almost throughout, particularly xln 6i 

“Plin Hist Natur xxxiii a The true sense of that \ery curious passage 
was first discovered and illustrated by M de Beaufort, Republi<3ue Romaine, 

! 11 c 2 

"As in the instance of Horace and Agricola This appears to have been 
a defect in the Roman discipline; vdiich Hadrian endeavoured to remedy, by 
ascertaming the legal age of a tribune 
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from the same proMncca, and the same class of their subjects, which 
recruited the ranks of the legion The horses were bred for the most 
pa't m Spam or Cappadocia The Ronun troopers despised the com 
plete armour with which the cavalry of the East was encumbered 
7hcir more useful arms consisted m a helmet, an oblong shield light 
boots and a coat of mad A javelin, and a long broad sword, were their 
prinapal weapons of o^ence The use of lances and of iron maces they 
seem to have borrowed from the batbanans** 

The safet} and honour of the empire were prmapally intrusted to 
the legions, but the pohej of Rome condescend^ to adopt every useful 
instrument of war Considerable levnes were regularly made among the 
p'oviraals who had not jet deserved the honourable distinction of 
Romans ^Iany dependant pnnees and communities dispersed round 
the frontiers were permitted for a while to hold their freedom and 
security by the tenure of military service^* Even select troops of hos 
tile barbarians were frequently compelled or persuaded to consume their 
dangerous valour in remote climates, and for the benefit of the state** 
All the«e were included under the genera! name of aimharies and how 
soever they might vary according to the difference of times and cir 
cumstauces their numbers were seldom much inferior to tbo«e of the 
legions themselves ** Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and most faith 
ful bands were placed under the command o! prsfects and centunoos 
and severelj trained id the arts of Roman discipline, but the far greater 
part retained tho«e arms to which the nature of their country, or their 
early habits of life more peculiarly adapted them By this institution 
each legion to whom a certain proportion of auxiliaries was allotted, 
contained within itself everj species of bghter troops, and of missile 
weapons, and was capable of encountcriDg every nation with the ad 
vantages of its respertive arms and dtsaplme*’ Nor was the legion 
destitute of what, in modem language, would be styled a tram of artil- 
lery It consisted m ten military engines of the largest and fifty five 
of a smaller size, but all of which either in an oblique or horizontal 
manner, discharged stones and darts with irres-stible violence •* 


“Such, in particular was the state ot the Batavians Tacit. Germania, c. 
29 

“Marcus Antoninus obi ged the vanquished Quad) and Marcomanni to sup 
plj him with a large of troops wh ch he itnmediately sent into Bnta n 
Dion Cass us L b»i 

“Taat. Annal rv ' Those who fix a regular proportion of as many foot 
and twice as many horse, confound the auxif arses of the emperors wilh the 
Ital an all es of the republic. 

" Vegeiius It. 2 Arnan, in h» onfer of marcfi and battle aga nsf the Atom 

“The subje« of the ancient tnachises is treated with great knowledge and 
ingenuity by the Cheval er Fofatd <Polybe, tom. « p 233 ■»OQ) He prefers 
them in many respects to our modem cannon and mortars \\ e may observe, 
that the use of them in Oie field gradually became more prevalent, m propor 
tion as personal valour and m litary skill deci ned with the Roman empire 
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The camp ol a Roman legion prtsenlcU the appearance of a fortified 
city*‘ As soon as the space was marked out the pioneers carefully 
levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might inter 
nipt Its perfect regularity Its form was an exact quadrangle, and 
we may calculate that a square of about seven hundred yards was suf 
ficient for the encampment of twenty thousand Romans, though a 
similar number of our owm troops would expose to the enemy a front 
of more than treble that extent In the midst of the camp, the pra^ 
lonum, or general’s quarters, rose above the others, the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries occupied their re>pective stations, the 
streets were broad and perfectly straight, and i vacant space of two 
hundred feet was left on all sides, between the tents and the rampart 
The rampart itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with a line ol 
strong and intricate palisades, and defended by a ditch of twelve feet 
in depth as well as m breadth This important labour was performed 
by tbe hands of the leponanes themselves, to whom the use of the 
spade and the pick ase was no less familiar than that of the sword or 
ptlwn Active valour may often be the present of nature, but such 
patient diligence can be the fruit only of habit and discipline®* 
Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of departure, the camp was 
almost instantly broke up, and the troops fell into their ranks without 
delay or confusion Besides their arms, which the legiomnes scarcely 
considered as an encumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen fur 
niture, the instruments of fortification, and the provision of many days ®* 
Under this weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, 
they were trained by a regular step to advance, in about six hours neat 
twenty miles On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions converted the column of 
march into an order of battle®* The sUngers and archers skirmished 
m the front, the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded or 

When men were no longer found their place "was sui phed by machines See 
Vegetius II 2S Arrian 

[The Roman military machines {tormentd) or engines of warfare which 
supplied the place of our modern artillery were the battering ram (oner) the 
ro/a^H//o for discharging arrows and ja\elms and the ballxsta for hurling 
large lochs and heavy stone bullets For leprescntation of these see Csesars 
Gallic War B t in Totple Senes of Classical Texts also Rustow and 
Kochly Geschichle des gnechxschen hriegsxiesens p et ^eq — OS] 

” Vegetius fnishes hs second book and the description of the legion with 
the following emphat c words Universa qu* in quoque belli generc neces 
Sana esse creduntur secum legio debet ubique portare ut in quovis loco fixent 
castra armatam facial civitatem 

“For the Roman Castrametation Polybius I vi with Lipsius de Milit a 
Romana Joseph de Bell Jud 1 m c s Vegetius i 21 2$ m p and Memoire« 
de Guichard tom i c l 

" Cicero m Tusculan ii 37 Joseph de Bell Jud I tu 5 Frontinus iv 1 
" Vegetius I 9 Memoircs de 1 Academic des Inscriptions tom xxv p 187 
“Those evohiticms are admirably well explained by kl Guichard Nouveaux 
llcmoires tom i p 141 234 
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sustained bj the strength of the legions the ca^'alry cmxred the flanlj, 
and the miUtarj engines T,ere placed m the rear 
Such were the arts of war by which the Roman emperors defended 
their extensi\-c conquests, and preserxed a militarj spmt, it a time 
when e\er> other Mrtuc was oppressed b> ItmiT> and despotism If 
in the consideration of their armies, wc pass from their disapiine to 
their numbers wc shall not find it cas> to define them with anv tolerable 
accuracy We may compute, hone>cr, that the legion, which was itself 
a body of thousand eight hundred and ihirtv-one Romans, mij^i^ 
witli Its attendant atnilunes, amount to about tnehe thousand fixe 
hundred men The peace establishment of Hadrian and his successora 
xvas comper^ed of no less than thirty of these formidable hngades and 
most probably formed a standing force of three hundred and seventy 
five thousand men Instead of being confined within the walls of for 
tified cities which the Romans considered as the refuge of weakness 
or pusillanimiij , the legions nere encamped on the banU of the great 
n\-ers, and along the frontiers of the barbarians As their stations for 
the most part, remained fixed and permanent, we max venture to de- 
scribe the distribution of the troops Three legions xrerc sufilcient for 
Bntain The principal strength la> upon the I^ine and Danube, and 
consisted of «ixteen legions in the following proportions two id the 
Lower and three in the Upper Germany, one in Rb*tia, one in Non 
cum four m Pannonia, three in Mzsta and two in Daaa The defence 
ol the Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom were planted 
in Syru, and the other two in Cappadoaa Wlh regard to Egypt, 
\frica, and Spain, as they were far remox^ from any important scene 
of war, a sin^e legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of 
those great proxinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of a mUitaiy 
force Above twenty thousand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the 
titles of City Cohorts and Fnctonao Guards watched ox’et the safety 
of the monarch and the capital As the authors of almost ex-ery rexolu 
tion that distracted the empire, the Prrtonans will, very soon and very 
loudly, demand our attention but in Iheit arms and institution we 
cannot find any circumstance which di^cnmmaled them from the legions 
unless It were a more splendid appearance, and a less ngid di^aplme** 

The navy maintain^ by the emperors might «eetn inadequate to 
Uieir greatness but it was fully suffiaent for every useful purpose of 
govemroent The ambition of the Romans was confined to the land 
nor was that warlike people ever actuated bx the enterprising spirit 
which had prompted the navigators of Tjtc, of Carthage, and even 
of Mar^illes to enlarge th“ bounds of the xrorld and to explore the 
rrost remote coasts of the ocean To the Romans the ocean remamed 

“Tacitus (Ar"’l iv 5) has given ns a state of the legions tinder Tiberius 
and Dioo Cass us (L U p ?!>*) under Alexander Severus I have endeavoured 
to fix on the proper tnedioni between these two periods See likewise Lipsrss 
1e Uagsitudme Romana, L s. C. 4. 5 
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an object of terror rather than of curiosity, ° the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean, after the destruction of Carthage, and the extirpation 
of the pirates, was included withm their provinces The policy of the 
emperors was directed only to preserve the peaceful dominion of that 
sea, and to protect the commerce of their subjects With these mod 
erate views, Augustus stationed two permanent fleets in the most con 
venient ports of Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other 
at Misenum, in the bay of Naples Experience seems at length to have 
convinced the anaents, that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or 
at the most three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for vam pomp 
than for real ser\ ice Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium had 
seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they were called Libur 
mans) over the lofty but unwiddy castles of his rival’’- Of the«e 
Liburnians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna and Misenum, des 
lined to command, the one the eastern, the other the western division 
of the Mediterranean, and to each of the squadrons he attached a bodj 
of several thousand marines Besides these two ports, which may bt 
considered as the principal seats of the Roman navy, a very considerable 
force was stationed at Frejus, on the coast of Provence, and the Euxine 
was guarded by forty ships, and three thousand soldiers To all the«e 
we add the fleet which preserved the communication between Gaul and 
Britain, and a great number of vessels constantly maintained on the 
Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept the passage 
of the barbarians” If we review this general state of the Impernl 
forces, of the cavalry as well as infantry, of the legions, the auxiliaries 
the guards, and the navy the most liberal computation will not allow 
us to fix the entire establishment by sea and by land at more than four 
hundred and fifty thousand men, a military power, which, however 
formidable it may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the last century, 
whose kingdom, was confined within a single province of the Roman 
empire ” 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which moderated, and the 

"The Romans tried to disguise by the pretence of religious awe their ig 
aorance and terror Tacit Germania c 34 

"Plutarch, in Marc Anton And yet if »e may credit Orosius these 
monstrous castles v.ere no more tlian ten feet abo\e the water, vi i0 

" Lipsttts dc Magnitud Rom 1 1 c. 5 The sixteen last chapters of Vegetsus 
relate to naval affairs 

■’ Voltaire Siccle de Louts XIV c 29. It must however, be remembered 
that France still feels that extraordinary effort 

IThe complete list of Roman naval stations was — Forus Juhum Aquileia 
Alexandria Scleuaa Carpathos Britain the Euxine, tfie Rhine the Danube 
and the Euphrates Concerning the construction of the Roman ships and the 
destructive differences between trading vessels or ships of burden (natfi 
onerarta'f and war vessels (riorw longa} which after the naval battle ol 
Actium in which the light two banked vessels of (he Libumian pirates de 
feated the heavy Greek Egyptian fleet of Antony See Graser De V^terum 
re Navali — O S ] 
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strength ivhich supported, the power of Hadrian and the Antonines 
^\e shall now endeavour, with dearness and precision, to describe the 
provinces once united under their sway, but, at present, divided into 
so many independent and hostile slates 

Spam, the western extremity of the empire, of Europe, and of the 
ancient world, has, in every age, invariably preserved the same natural 
limits, the Pyrena?an mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
Ocean That great peninsula, at present so unequally divided between 
two sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into three provinces, llusi 
tania, Bxtica, and Tarraconensis The kingdom of Portugal now fills 
the place of the warlike country of the Lusitanians, and the loss sus- 
tained by the former, on the side of the ]^st, is compensated by an 
accession of territory towards the North The confines of Grenada and 
Andalusia correspond with those of ancient Bstica The remainder of 
Spam, Gallicia and the Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, Leon and the 
two Castilles, Murua, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contributed 
to form the third and most considerable of the Roman governments, 
V hich, from the name of its capital was styled the province of Tarra 
gona Of the native barbarians, the Celiibenans were the most pow 
ei ful, as the Cantabnans and Astunans proved the most obstinate Con- 
fident ID the strength of their mountains, they were the last who sub 
mitted to the arms of Rome, and the first who threw olT the yoke of 
the Arabs 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole country between the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, the Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent than modem 
1 ranee To the daminions of that powerful monarchy, with its recent 
acquisitions of Alsace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy of Savoy, 
the cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates of the Rhine, and the 
territories of Liege, Luxemburg, Hamaidt, Flanders, and Brabant "When 
\ugustiis gave laws to the conquests of his father, he introduced a 
divi<iion of Gaul equally adapted to the progress of the legions, to the 
course of the rivers, and to the pnncipal national distinctions which 
had comprehended above an hundred independent states * The sea 
coast of the IMediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine, re- 
ceived their provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne The 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the ^xenees to the lx)ire 
The country between the Loire and the Seme was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination from the celebrated col 

” Strabo, L II It IS natural enough to suppose, that Arragon is derived 
from Tarraconensis and severs) modems who have written in Latin use 
those words as synonymous It is however certain that the Arragon a 
little stream which /alls from the Pyrenees mlo the Ebro first gave its name 
to a country, and gradually to a Iciogdom D Anville Geographic do Moyen 
Age p i8i 

”One hundred and fifteen eilies appear in the Notitia of Gaul and it is 
well known that this appellation was applied not only to the capital town 
1 ut to the whole territory of each state But Plutarch and Appian increase the 
luimber of tribes to three or foor htmdred. 
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ony ol Lugdunum, or Lyons The Belgic lay beyond the Seme, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only by the Rhine, but a little 
belore the age of Ciesar the Germans, abusing their superiority of valour, 
had occupied a considerable portion of the Belgic territory The Roman 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering a circumstance, and the 
Gdlic frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, received the com 
pous names of the Upper and the Loner Germany^® Such, under the 
reign of the Antonines, were the six provinces of Gaul , the Narbonnese, 
Aquitaine the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two Germanics 
We have already had occasion to mention the conquest of Britain 
and to fix the boundary of the Roman province in this island It com 
prehended all England, Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland, as far 
as Dumbarton and Edinburgh Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbarians of 
whom the most considerable were the Belgx in the West, the Bngantes 
in the North, the Silures in South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and 
Suffolk ’’ As far as we can either trace or credit the resemblance of 
manners and language, Spam, Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the 
same hardy race of savages Before they yielded to the Roman arms 
they often disputed the field, and often renewed the contest After their 
submission they constituted the western division of the European prov 
inces, which extended from the columns of Hercules to the wall of An 
toninus and from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which is now called Lom 
hardy was not considered as a part of Italy It had been occupied by 
a powerful colony of Gauls, who, settling themselves along the banks 
of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna, earned their arms and diffused 
their name from the Alps to the Apenmne The Ligurians dwelt on the 
rocky coast, which now forms the republic of Genoa Venice was jet 
unborn, but the territories of that slate, which he to the east of the 
Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians” The rmddle part of thf 


’*DAnvjlle Notice ile lAnaenne Gaule 
"Whitakers History of Manchester >ol 1 c. 3 

" (If all of ^inlotttitus — E-^tending from Camden on the Forth to Chapel 
hill near Old Kilpalnck on the Cl>de It was erected in 140 a.d by the 
imperial legate Lollius Urbicus and named b> him after the Emperor Marais 
Antoninus Pius The work consisted of a ditch about ao feet deep and 40 
feet wide also a rampart about 20 feet high and 24 feet thick at the base 
and on the inner or south side of the rampart a paied military road with 
a chain of 21 forts It is comnionl> called Grahams or Crimes Dyke some 
sa> after the Pictish king Gnme who was Euchanans eighty second king in 
line from Fergus L and li\cd about 990 ao But the wall was immensclj 
anterior to his re gn. See proceedings of the Soeifly of Antiquaries for 
Scotland Ipos-d also \\aldie s Aorilirm Romon M off — O SI 
"The Italian Veneti though often confounded with the Gauls were mor« 
probabli of IlljTian origin M Freret, Memoires de 1 ■kcadcmie dcs Inscrip- 
tions tom XMu. 
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peninsula that no^ composes the dudiy of Tuscany and the ecclesias 
tical state, was the ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians, to 
the former of ■whom Italy was indebted for the first rudiments of civi- 
lised life The Tiber rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and 
the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Volsa, from that n\er 
to the frontiers of Naples, ^vas the Ihwtre of her infant victories On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls de«er\ ed tnumphs their succes- 
sors adorned villas, and Ihttr posterity have erected convents “ Capua 
and Campania piossessed the immediate territory of Naples, the rest 
of the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations ^e Marsi, the 
Sammies the Apulians, and the Lucanians, and the sea-coasts had been 
covered by the flourishing colomes of the Greeks We may remark, 
that when Augustus dmdrf Ttalj into eleven regions the little province 
ol Istria was annexed to that seat of Roman sovereignty •* 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by the course of 
the Rhine and the Danube The latter of those mighty streams, which 
rises at the distance of only thirty miles from the former, flows above 
thirteen hundred miles, for the most part, to the south-east, collects 
the tribute of «uty navigable nvers, and is, at length, through six 
mouths received into the Euxine, which appears «carcely equal to «uch 
an accession of waters** The provinces of the Danube soon acquired 
the general appellation of Illyricuro, or the Illynan frontier,** and were 
esteemed the mo«t warlike of the empire, but they deserve to be more 
particularly considered under the names of Rluetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, Daaa, Mssia, Thrace Macedonia, and Greece 
The province of Rbatia, which soon extinguished the name of the 
Mndelicians, extended from the sumimt of the Alps to the banks of the 
Danube, from its source, as far as its conflux with the Inn The great 
est part of the flat country is subject to the elector of Bavaria, the cit> 
of Augsburg IS protected by tbe constitution of the German empire 
the Gnsons are safe m their mountains, and the country of TjtoI is 
ranked among the numerous provinces of the bouse of Austna 
The wide extent of temtoiy, which is included between the Inn the 
Danube, and the Save, Austria, Styna Cannthia, Camiola the Lower 
Hungary, and Sclavonia, was known to the ancients under the names 
of Noncum and Pannonia In their origmaJ state of independence, 
thcit fierce inhabitants were «itimatcl> connected Under the Roman 
government they were frequently united, and th'y still remain the patn 
mony of a single familv The>' now contain the residence of a German 
prince, who styles himself Emperor of tbe Romans, and form Ihe centre 
Verona illusifata I i 

” Tlie first contrast 3$ observed by the anoents. Fiona i. il Tlic second 
mast striicc crery modem IraTclJer 

" rimy (Hist. Natur L « i ) f6J follows the division of Italy by Augustus 
**Toumefort Voyages cn Grcce et A# e Jtincurc lettre xrut. 

*'The name of IlljTjcian onginally belonged lo the sea-coast of the Adriatic, 
and was gradually extended by tbe Romans from the Alps to the Euxine Sea. 
Scvenri 1 annon a. i L c. 3 
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as well as strength, of the Austrian i^wer. It may not be improper 
to observe, that if except Bohemia, Moravia, the northern skirts 
of Austria, and a part of Hunpiry, between the Theiss and the Danube, 
all the otlier dominions of the House of Austria were comprised within 
the limits of the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Ittyricum more properly belonged, 
was a long but narrow tract between the Save and the Adriatic. The 
best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its ancient appellation, is 
a pro\'ince of the Venetian stale, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa The inland parts have assumed the Sclavonian names ol 
Croatia and Bosnia; the former obeys an Austrian governor, the laltet 
a Turkish pasha; but the whole country is still infested by tribes of 
barbarians, whose savage independence irregularly marks the doubtful 
limit of the Christian and Mahometan power.*® 

After the Danube had received the waters of the Theiss and the Save, 
it acquired, at least among the Greeks, the name of Ister.** It formerly 
divided Micsia and Dacia, the latter of which, as we have already seen, 
was a conquest of Trajan, and the only province beyond the river. If 
we inquire into the present state of those countries, ne shall find that, 
on t6e left hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylvania have been 
annexed, after many revolutions, to the crown of Hungary; whilst the 
priadpalltiea of Moldavia and Wallachia acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Ottoman Porte. On the right hand of the Danube, Mccsia, whi^, 
during the middle ages, was broken into the barbarian kingdoms of 
Servla and Bulgaria, is again united m Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia,** which is still bestowed by the Turks 
on the extensive countries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preserves 
the memory of their ancient state under the Roman empire In the time 
of the Antonines, the martial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of 
Hxmus and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had as- 


“ [Ragusa, after being Greek first then Roman, then an independent fc- 
public, was later a dependent republic under the protection successnely of 
Byzantium, Venice, Hungary, and the Porte, until 1608, when Napoleon in- 
corporated Ragusa in Illyria Since Napoleon's fall in 1814, Ragusa like the 
rest of Dalmatia, has belonged to Austria — O S ] 

**A Venetian traveller, the Abbate Fortis, has lately given us some account 
of those very obscure countries But the geography and antiquities of the 
\\estern Illyiicum can be expected only from the munificence of the emperor, 


'AS. so-vece'.©?. 

"The Save rises near the confines of Istrta and was considered by the 
more early Greeks as the principal stream of the Danube 

** [Roumeha has during the last thirty or forty years undergone many 
changes alike in territory and title Western Roumeha embraced Greece and 
Macedonia, while Eastern Routnelia comprehended Thrace Since Gibbon 
wrote the situation has wholly changed Greece and Servia are independent 
wholly of Turkey, while Bulgaria is practically so, and Montenegro was 
always so Routnania has been constituted a kingdom out of Moldavia and 
WalUchta, while Austria has acauiced Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzesrovina 
-O SI 
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sumed the form of a province. Xotmthslanding the change of masters 
and of rehgion, the new city of Rome, founded by Constantine on the 
ba nk s of the Bosphorus, has ever since remained the capital of a great 
monarchy. The Mngdom of Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alex- 
ander, ga%e laws to Asia, derived more solid advantage from the pobcy 
of the tno Philips; and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, 
extended from the ^gean to the Tonian Sea. TlTjen we reflect on the 
fame of Thebes and A^m, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely per- 
suade ourselves that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece 
were lost^ in a single proidnce of the Roman empire, which, from the 
superior influence of the Achxan league, was usually denominated the 
province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman emperors. The prov- 
inces of Asia, without excepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are 
all comprehended within the limits of the Turkish power. But, instead 
of following the arbitrary divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will 
be safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe the indelible char- 
acters of nature. The name of Asia Minor is attributed with some 
propriety to the peninsula, which, connned betwixt the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean, advances from the Euphrates towards Europe. The 
most extensive and flourishing district, westward of Mount Taurus and 
the river Halys, was digmfied by the Romans with the exclusive title 
of Asia. The jurisdictjoa of that province extended over the andent 
monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phr>'gia, the maritime countries of 
the Pamph}!ians, Lycians, and Cariacs, and the Grecian colonies of 
Ionia, which equall^ in arts, though not in arms, the gIor>' of their 
parent. The kingdoms of Bitbynia and Pontus possessed the northern 
side of the peninsula from Constantinople to Trcbizond. On the op- 
posite side, the province of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains 
of Syria: the inland country, separated from the Roman Asia by the 
river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, had once formrf the 
indqjcndenl kingdom of Cappadoda In this place we may observe 
that the northern shores of the Eu.'dne, beyond Trcbizond In Asia, and 
beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
•mperors, and received at their bands either tributary princes or Roman 
garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, and Slingrelia, are the 
modem appellations of those savage wuntries.** 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the scat of the Seleu- 
ddx, who reigned over Upper Asia, idl the successful revolt of the 
Parthlans conflned their dominions between the Euphrates and the 
Medilenanean. \Mien Syria became subject to the Romans, it formed 
the eastern frontier of their em;«re; nor did that province, in Its utmost 
latitude, know any other boim^ than the mountains of ^ppadoda to 
the north, and towards the south the confines of Egypt, and the Red 

"Periplui el Aman He exanuned the cr****' the Euxine, when he wai 
torernor of CappaJocia. 
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Sea. Phcenicia and Palestine were sometimes annexed to, and some- 
times separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The former of these 
was a narrow and rocky coast; the latter was a territorj’ scarcely supe- 
rior to Wales, either in fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Palestine 
will for ever live in the memory of mankind; since America, as well as 
Europe, has received letters from the one, and religion from the other.®” 
A sandy desert alike destitute of wood and water skirts along the doubt- 
ful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea. The wander- 
ing life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with their independ- 
ence; and wherever, on some spots less barren than the rest, they 
ventured to form any settled habitation, they soon became subjects to 
the Roman empire.** 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesitated to what por- 
tion of the globe they should ascribe Egj'pt.®- By its situation that 
celebrated kingdom is included within the immense peninsula of Africa; 
but it is accessible only on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost 
every period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A Roman prrcfect 
was seated on the splendid throne of the Ptolemies; and the iron sceptre 
of the Mamalukes is now in the hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nb’le 
flows do>vn the country, above five hundred miles from the tropic of 
Cancer to the Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the extent of 
fertility by the measure of its inundations. Cyrene, situate towards 
the west, and along the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards 
a province of Eg>'pt, and is now lost In the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa c’ctends above fifteen 
hundred miles; yet so closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds four- 
score or an hundred miles. The eastern division was considered by the 
Romans as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa. Till the 
arrival of the Phanician colonics, that fertile country was inhabited by 
the Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Under the immediate juris- 
diction of Carthage, it became the centre of commerce and empire; but 
the republic of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and dis- 
orderly stales of Tripoli and Tunis The military government of Algiers 
oppresses the wnde extent of Numtdia, as it was once united under Mas- 
sinissa and Jugurtha. but in the time of Augustus, the limits of Nu- 

'°The progress of religion is «ell known The use of letters was intro- 
duced among the sa\'ages of Europe about fifteen hundred years before Christ , 
and the Europeans carried them to America, about fifteen centuries after 
the Christian era But m a period of diree thousand years, the Phornician 
alphabet received considerable alterahons, as it passed through the hands 
of the Greeks and Romans 

“Dion Cassius, lib Ixmii p 1131 [c. 14I 

” Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the Isthmus of 
Suez as the boundary of Asia and Africa Dionysuis, Mela, Pliny, Sallust. 
Hirtius, and Solinus, haie preferred for that purpose the western branch of 
the Nile, or even the great Catabathmua, or descent, which last would assign 
to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of Ubya. 
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midia -were contracted, and, at least, two-thirds of the country 
quiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the epithet of Cresariei 
The genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, which, from 
ancient city of Tingi, o\ Tanper, was distinguished by the appella 
of Tingitana, is represented by the modern kingdom of Fez. Salle 
the Ocean, long infamous for its piratical depredations, was noUcec 
the Romans, as the extreme object of their porver, and almost of t 
geography. A city of their foundation may still be discovered i 
Mequinez, the residence of the barbarian whom ne condescend to s 
the Emperor of Morocco; but it does not appear that his more soutl 
dominions, Morocco itself, and Segelmessa, were ever comprdier 
within the Roman province. The western parts of Africa are in 
sected by the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly celebrated by 
fancj’ of poets; •* but which is now diffused over the immense oc 
tlut rolls between the andent and the new continent.** 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman empire, we may 
serve, tlat Africa is divided from Spain by a narrow strait of at 
twelve miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the Mediterram 
The columns of Hercules, $o famous among the ancients, were 
mountains which seemed to have been tom asunder by some con' 
Sion of the elements; and at the fool of the European mountain 
fortress of Gibraltar is now seated The whole «tent of the Medi 
ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were comprised within the Roi 
dominion. Of the larger islands, the two Daleares, which derive tl 
name of Majorca and Minorca from their respective size, are sub, 
at present, the former to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. It is ca 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual condition, of Cors 
T"-o Italian sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sit 
Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands 
ureecc and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; whilst 
little roch of Malta defies their p^wtr, and has emerged, under 
government of its military Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose broken fragments h 
formed so many powerful kingdoms, might almost induce us to for; 
the vanity or ignorance of the anaents Dazzled with the evlen 
sway, the irresistible strength, and the real or affected modcralior 
the emperors, they permitted themselves to despise, and sometime; 
forget, the outI>ing countries which had been left in the enjojinea 

**The Jong nnse. moderate b«Kht, and RtnOc declivity ol moont > 
are very wtike a whury moutrtam which teari iti head into the elo 
and acemt to lupport the beaTetii The peak of TenerilTc. on the conir 
rile* a league and a half above the rurfaec of the *ea. and ai it wai frrnue 
Milted by the r^^iciani, might ergacc t)>c notice ol Uw Creek poeir Hul 
IliMoite NaiureUe, tom f J* 3»a. Hutoire dea Voyager, tom iL 

•* It de Vot’aire. tom »«t. p 977, uniopi'orted by either fact of p 
ability, hai eeneroutl) beatowtd the Canary laUndr oo the Roman rmi 
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a barbarous independence, nnd they gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding the Roman monarchy with the globe of the earth But 
the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modern historian requires a more 
sober and accurate language He may impress a justcr image of Ih" 
greatness of Rome, by observing that the empire was abo\e two thou 
sand miles in breadth, from the vrall of Antoninus and the northern 
limits of DaCia, to mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer, that it ex 
tended, in length, more than three thousand miles from the Western 
Ocean to the Euphrates, that it was situated m the finest part of the 
Temperate Zone, between the lwent>-fourlh and fifty-sixth degrees of 
northern latitude, and that it was supposed to contain abo\e sixteen 
hundred thousand square miles, for the most part of fertile and well 
cultivated land ” 


CHAPTER II 

Of the UntoH and mlernal Prast>crtty of the Ronton Etnptro, 

IH the Age of the Antontnes 

It is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of conquest, that we should 
estimate the greatness of Rome The sovereign of the Russian deserts 
commands a larger portion of the globe In the seventh summer after 
ins passage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected the Macedonian tro 
pines on tlie banks of the Hyphasis * Within less than a century, the 
irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his race spread their cruel 
devastations and transient empire from the sea of China to the confines 
of Egypt and Germany* But the firm edifice of Roman power was 
raised and preserved by the wisdom of ages The obedient provinces 
of Trajan and the Antonines were united by laws and adorned by arts 
They might occasionally suffer from the partial abuse of delegated 
authority but the general principle of government was wise simple 
and beneficent They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors whilst 
m civil honours and advantages they were exalted, by just degrees to 
an equality with their conquerors 

I The policy of the emperors and the senate, as far as it concerned 
religion was happily seconded by the reflections of the enlightened and 
by the habits of the superstitious part of their subjects The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all con 
sidered by the people, as equally true, by the philosopher, as equally 

“Bergier Hist des Grands Owmins 1 » 012343 very useful 

collect on 

** Templeinan s Survey of the Globe but 1 d strust both the doctor s learning 
and his maps 

* They were erected about m dway between Labor and Delhi The conquests 
of Alexander in H ndostan were confined to the Punjab a country watered 
by the five great streams of the Indus 

* M de Guignes Histoire des Hi^ns L xv xvi and xvh 
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false, and by the magistrate, as equally useful And thus toleratior 
produced not only mutual indulgence, but even religious concord 

The superstition of the people was not embittered by any mixture 
of theological rancour, nor was it mnfined by the chains of anv specu 
lati%e system The devout polytheist, though fondly attached to his 
national ntes admitted with imphat faith the different religions of the 
earth * Fear, gratitude, and cunosity, a dream or an omen, a singular 
disorder, or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply the 
articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors. The thin 
te.xture of the Pagan m>thology was interwoven with various but not 
discordant materials As soon as it was allowed that sages and heroes, 
who had lived, or who had died for the benefit of their country , were 
exalted to a state of pover and immortality, it was umversally con 
fessed that they deserved, if not the adoration, at least the reverence of 
all mankind The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams 
possessed, m peace, their local and respective inBuence, nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, deride the Egyptian 
who presented his offering to the beneficent genius of the Nile The 
visible powers of Nature, the planets, and the elements, were the same 
throughout the universe The invisible governors of the moral world 
were inevitably cast m a similar mould of fiction and allegory Every 
virtue, and even vice, acquired its dmne representative, every art and 
profession its patron, whose altnbules, in the mo*t distant ages and 
countries, were uniformly denved from the character of their peculiar 
votaries A republic of gods of such opposite tempers and interest rc 
quired, m every system (he moderating hand of a supreme magistrate 
who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually invested 
with the sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent 
Monarch * Such was the mild spirit of antiquity, that the nations were 
less aVttwUve \o the difference than to the resemblance of their religious 
worship The Greek, the Roman, and the Barbarian, as they met be 
fore their respective altars, easily persuaded themselves that under 
various names and with various ccremoiies, they adored the same dei 
ties The elegant mythology of Homer gave a beautiful, and almost 
a regular form, to the polyAeism of the anaent world * 

‘There is not any writer who describes in so lively a manner as Herodotus 
the true Rcnius of Polytheism The best commenury may be found m Hr 
Humes Natural History of Kelgion, and the best contrast in Possuel s Uni 
versal H siorj Some obscure traces of an intolerant ^iirit appear m tie 
conduct of tie Lsyptians (JuvenaL Sat xv), and the Christians as well as 
Jews who lived under the floman empire formed a very imporunt exception 
so imiKirtant indeed that the d scuss on will rerimre a dial net chapter of 
il IS vvork. 

‘Tlte nchls powers and preiens out of the loxere gn of Olympus are 
very clearly deset bed in the xvUi tpook of the Iliad in the Greefc orn j a 1 
I mean for Hr Pope without perceiving if has improved the theology of 
Homer 

'Caisar dc I elt Gall vv, 17 Wtthn a century or two the Gauls them 
selves applied to their rods the rsames of Wercury, Man Apollo etc 
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The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals from the nature of 
man, rather than from that of God. Tfwy meditated, however, on the 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important speculation; and in 
the profound inquiry, they displajred the strength and weakness of the 
human unde'^standing,® Of the four most celebrated schools, the Stoics 
and the Platonists endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests of rea* 
son and piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs of the ex- 
istence and perfections of the first cause; but, as it was impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic phi- 
losophy was not sufficiently distinguished from the work; whilst, on the 
contrary, the spiritual God of Plato and his disciples resembled an idea 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the Academics and Epicureans 
were of a less religious cast; but whilst the modest science of the former 
induced them to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter urged them 
to deny, the providence of a Supreme Ruler. The spirit of inauir>, 
prompted by emulation, and supported by freedom, bad divided the 
public teachers of philosophy into a variety of contending sects; but 
the ingenuous youth who, from every part, resorted to Athens, and the 
other seats of learning in the Roman empire, were alike instructed in 
every school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude. How, 
indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher should accept, as divine truths, 
the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent traditions of antiquity, 
or, that he should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings whjm he must 
have despised, as menl Against such unworthy adversaries, Cicero con 
descended to employ the arms of reason and eloquence; but the satire 
of Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as more efficacious weapon 
We may be well assured, that a writer conversant with the world would 
never hai e ventured to expose the gods of bis country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of secret contempt among the 
polished and enlightened orders of society.’ 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which prevailed in the 
age of the Antonines, both the interests of the priests and the credulity 
of the people were sufficiently respected. In their writings and conver- 
sation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted the independent dignity of 
reason, but they resigned their actions to the commands of law and of 
custom. Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors 
of the vulgar, they diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, 
devoutly frequented the temples of the gods; and sometimes conde- 
scending to act a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed the 
sentiments of an Atheist under the sacerdotal robes Reasoners of such 
a temper were scarcely inclined to UTangle about their respective modes 

*Thc admirable work of Cicero, de Katura Deorum, is ihe best clue we 
hasc to guide us tlirough the dark and profound abyss He represents with 
candour, and confutes with subtlet), the opinions of the philosophers 

’ I do not pretend to assert, tliat, m this irreligious age, the natural terror* 
Ol superstition, dreams, omens, apparitions, etc„ had lost their efficacy. 
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of faith, or of Trorship It was indifferent to them what shape the folly 
of the multitude mi^t choc^ to assume, and they approached, with 
the same inward contempt, and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitolme Jupiter * 

It IS not ea^ to conceive from what motives a «pirit of persecution 
could introduce itself into the Roman councils The magistrates could 
not be actuated by a blmd, though honest bigotry, smce the magistrates 
were themselves philosophers, and the schools of Athens had given 
lavTS to the senate They could not be impelled by ambition or avance, 
as the temporal and ecclesiastical powers were united in the same hands 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most il’ustnous of the senators, 
and ^e office of Supreme Pontiff was constantly exercised by the em- 
perors themselves They knew and valued the advantages of religion, 
as it 15 connected with avil government They encouraged the public 
festivals which humanise the manners of the people They managed 
the arts of divination, as a convenient instrument of pohcy, and they 
respected as the firmest bond of society, the useful persuasion that, 
either in this or in a future life, the crime of perjury is most assuredly 
punished by the avenging gods* But whilst they acknowledged the 
general advantages of religion, they were convinced that the vanotj 
modes of worship contributed alike to the same stl itary purposes, and 
that, in every country, the form of superstition, which had received the 
sanction of time and experience, was the best adapted to the climate 
and to Its inhabitants Avance and taste very frequently despoiled 
the vanquished nations of the elegant statues of tbeir gods, and the nch 
ornaments of their temples,'* but, in the exercise of the religion which 
they derived from their ancestors, they uniformly cxpencnced the In- 
dulgence, and even protection, of the Roman conquerors The province 
of Caul seems, and indeed only seems, an exception to this universal 
toleration Under the specious pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, 
the emperors Tiberius and Claudius suppressed the dangerous power of 
the Druids,^* but the priests IhemscUes, their gods and their altars, sub- 
sisted m peaceful ob^ril> till the final destruction of Paganism 
Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was incessantly filled with 
subjects and strangers from every part of the world *' who all introduce 
and enjoyed the favourite super«titioDS of their native country ** Every 

‘Socratcj Epjoiruj Ccero and Plutarch always inculcated decent rev- 
erence for the religion of their own country and of manlcjnd Tlie devotion 
of Cpieurus vraa asjidoous and exemplary Diogen LaerL x la 
• Polybius L vu c S3, 54 leap 56J Jttrenal Sat xm lamenu that in his 
time this apprehension had lost much of ita effect 
"See the fate of Syracuse Tarentam, Ambraeia, Corinth etc, the conlurt 
of Verrrs m Cicero (Actio il CTrat 4), rftc usuaf practice of goTemors 
in the viiith Sat re of JuvenaL 
“Sueton m Claud— -Plm. Ifist Sat'xxx.v 
“ Pelloutier Hntoire des Celtef tom. vi p S39’2S2. 

“Seneca Conio'at ad HeWtam, p. 74. Edit Lips. 

" DionyMuf Halicam. AntajaiUt. Rmnaa L u. 
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city in tbe empire was justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies; and the Roman senate, using the common privilege, some- 
times interposed, to check this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyp- 
tian superstition, of all the most contemptible and abject, was frequently 
prohibited; the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished and their 'wor- 
shippers vanished from Rome and Italy.*® But the zeal of fanaticism 
prevailed over the cold and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, 
the proselytes multiplied, tbe temples were restored rvith increasing 
splendour, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed their place among 
the Roman deities ** Nor was this indulgence a departure from the old 
maxims of government In the purest ages of the commonwealth, 
Cybele and ^Esculapms had been invited by solemn embassies; ** and 
it was customary to tempt the protectors of besieged cities, by the 
promise of more distinguished honours than they possessed in their 
native country.’® Rome gradually became the common temple of her 
subjects; and the freedom of the city was bestowed on all the gods of 
mankind.*® 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without any foreign mixture, 
the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The aspiring genius of Rome 
sacrifired vanity to ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well as 
honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her own wheresoever they 
Mere found, among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.*® Dur- 
ing the most flourishing era of the Athenian commonwealth, the number 
of citizens gradually decreased from about thirty to twenty-one thou- 
sand '** If, on the contrary, we study the growth of the Roman republic, 

“In the year of Rome 701 the temple of Isis and Serapis uas demolished 
by the order of the Senate (Dion Cassius, 1 xl p 252), and e^en by the 
hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus, I, 3) After the death of Csesar, it 
was restored at the public expense (Diem, I xlvii p 501) 'When Augustus 
was in Egypt, lie re\ered the majes^ of Serapjs (Dvon, 1 11 p 647) , but in 
the Poma:rium of Rome, and a mile round it. he prohibited the worship of 
the Egyptian gods (Dion I h>i p 679, 1 . liv p 735). They remained how- 
ever, very fasluonable under hts reign (Ovid de Art. Amand 1 i.) sind 
that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius was provoked to some acts 
of ^seventy (Tacit Annal 11 85 Joseph Antiquit 1 . xvin. 03) 

’ Tertullian in Apologetic, c 6. p 74 Edit. Havercamp I am inclined 
to attribute their establishment 10 the devotion of the Flavian family 
‘'See Li\y, 1 xt and xxix 

” klacrob Saturnalia, I m c. 9 He gives us a form of evocation 
"ifinutius Felix in Octavio, p 54 Amobius. 1 vi p iis 
“’Tacit. Annal xi 24 The Orbis Romanus of the learned Spanheim is a 
complete history of the progressive admission of Latiiim, Italy, and the 
provinces, to the freedom of Rome 

"“Herodotus v 97 It should seem, however, that he followed a large 
and popular estimation 

"Athcnaius Dcipnosophist. 1 vi. p 272 Edit Casaubon Meursius de 
Fomina Attica, c 4 IRegarding the number of the inhabitants of Athens 
cf Boeckh. Public Economy a{ Alketis, and Clinton's Essay on Fasti Utl- 
Untci, in which be estimates the population of Athens between 30000 and 
40000 at the epoch named— O. SI 
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ne may discover, that, notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars 
and colonies, the atizens, who, m the first census of Servius Tullius, 
amounted to no more than eighty three thousand, were multiplied be 
fore the commeni.ement of the social war, to the number of four hundred 
and SL^fy three thousand men, able »o bear arms m the service of their 
country When the allies of Rome chimed an equal share of honours 
and privileges, the senate indeed preferred the chance of arms to an 
ignominious conces'sion The Sammies and the Lucanians paid the 
severe penalty of their rashness, but the rest of the Italian states, as 
they successively returned to their duty, ^ ere adnutted into the bosom 
of the republic,** and soon contnbuted to the rum of public freedom 
Under a democratical government, the citizens exercise the powers of 
sosereignty, and those powers will be first abused and afterwards lost, 
if they are committed to an unwieldy multitude But when the popular 
assemblies had been suppressed by the administration of the emperors, 
the conquerors were distinguished from the vanquished nations, only 
as the first and most honourable order of subjects, and their increase, 
however rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dangers "iet the 
wisest princes, who adapted the maxims of Augustus guarded with the 
strictest care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the freedom 
of the city with a prudent liberality** 

Till the privileges of Romans bad been progressively extended to all 
the inhabitants of the empire, an important distinction was presen ed 
between Italy and the provinces The former was esteemed the centre 
of public umty, and the firm basis of the constitution Italy claimed 
the birth, or at least the residence, of the emperors and the senate *• 
The estates of the Italians were exempt from taxes their persons from 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors Their municipal corporations, 
formed after the perfect model of (he capital, were entrusted, under the 
immediate eye of the supreme power,** with the execution of the laws 

”See a lery accurate collection of the numbers of each Lustrum m M de 
Beaufort Kepubl que Itomaine I iv c 4 

[These questions (says &tilman) are placed in an entirely new 1 ght bv 
Niebuhr in h s Romwhe Cftehuhic \ol i p 464- He rejects the census Of 
Servius Tull us as historic and establishes the principle that the census com 
prehends all the confederate cities which had the right of isopolity or equal 
political rights — O S ] 

“Appan de Bell civil ! i- Velleius Paterculus L it c 15 16 17 

“Maxenas had advised him to dedare by one edict, all h s subjects citizens • 
But %\e may justly suspect that the historian Dion was the author of a 
counsel so much adapted to the practice of his own age and so little to 
that of Augustus I 

“The senators were obi ged to have one third of their own landed property 
nr Italy Pftn / vr ep rg The ijHafrfcafAKi «as rerfucerf f>y 3/arcus ta 
one fourth Since tne reign of Trajan Italy had sunk nearer to the level 
of the provinces 

" [It may be doubted (adds Dean Mitinan} whether the municipal govern 
ment was not the old Italian constitution rather than a cransenpt from 
that of Rome The free government of the cities (says Savigny) was the 
leading characteristic of Italy, Gtscluhte drr Romucktit Rfcktt — O S* 
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From the foot 0 ! the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy ^ere born citizens of Rome. Their partial distinctions were 
obliterated, and they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and civil institutions, and equal to the weight 
of a powerful empire. The republic gloried in her generous policy, and 
was frequently rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted sons. 
Had she always confined the distinction of Romans to the ancient 
families within the walls of the city, that immortal name would have 
been deprived of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a native 
of Mantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he should call him- 
self an Apulian or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that an historian was 
found worthy to record the majestic series of Roman victories The 
patriot family of the Catos emerged from Tusculum; and the little town 
of Arpinum claimed the double honour of producing Marius and Cicero, 
the former of whom deserved, after Romulus and Camillus, to be styled 
the Third Founder of Rome; and the latter, after saving his country 
from the designs of Catiline, enabled her to contend with Athens for 
the palm of eloquence.** 

The provinces of the empire (as they have been described in the pre- 
ceding chapter) were destitute of any public force, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,** and in Gaul,” it was the first care 
of the senate to dissolve those dangerous confederac es, which taught 
mankind, that as the Roman arts prevailed by division, they might be 
resisted by union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of gratitude 
or generosity permitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were 
dismissed from their thrones as soon as they had penormed their ap- 
pointed task of fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. The 
free states and cities whicli bad embraced the cause of Rome, were 
rewarded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servi- 
tude The public authority was everjTvbere exercised by the ministers 
of the senate and of the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control. But the same salutary maxims of government, 
uhich had secured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests A nation of Romans was gradually formed 
in the provinces, by the double expedient of introducing colonies, and 
of admitting the most faithful and deserving of the provincials to the 
freedom of Rome. 

“ ^Vheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very just 


"The first part of the Verona IHustnita of the Marquis IfafFei, gives the 
clearest and most comprehensisc Mevr of the state of Italj under the Cresars 
"Pausantas, 1 111. [c] The Romans eondescended to restore the names 
of tho?e assemblies, uheti they could no longer be dangerous 
"They arc frequently mentioned by Caesar The Abhe Dubos attempts 
uith very little success, to prose that the assemblies of Gaul ssere continued 
under the emperors Histoire de I'Etablissement dc la ifonarchie Francoise. 
1. 1. c. 4 

” Seneca m Consolat ad Heivtam. c. 6. 
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observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and experience The na* 
lives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by Interest, hastened to enjoy the 
advantages of victory, and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were massacred 
m one day, by the cruel orders of Mithridates ** These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the occupations of commerce, 
agnculture, and the farm of the revenue But after the legions were 
rendered permanent by the emperors, the provinces were peopled by a 
race of soldiers, and the xetcrans, whether they received the reward 
of their service m land or m money, usually settled with their families 
m the country where they had honourably spent their j outh Through- 
out the empire, but more particularly in the western parts, the most 
fertile districts, and the most convenient situations, were resen ed for 
the establishment of colonies, some of which were of a civil, and others 
of a military nature In their manners and internal policy, the colonies 
formed a perfect representation of their great parent, and they were 
soon endeared to the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, the> 
effectually diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a desire, which 
was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honours and ad 
vantages” The municipal aties insensibly equalled the rank and 
splendour of the colonies, and in the rei^ of Hadrian, it was disputed 
which was the preferable condition, of those societies which had issued 
from, or lho«e which had been received into the bosom of Rome’* 
The right of Latium, as it was called, conferred on the aties to which 
it had been granted a more partial favour The magistrates only, at the 
expiration of their office, assumed the quabty of Roman citizens, but 
as those offices were annual, in a few years they arculated round the 
pnncipal families.** Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arms in the legions,” those who exerased any avil employment, 
all, in a word, who performed any public service, or displayed any per 
sonal talents, were rewarded with a present, whose value was continu 
ally diminished by the increasing fibwabty of the emperors Vet even, 
m the age of the Antonines, when the freeJom of the city had been 
bestowed on the greater number of their subjects, it was still accom^ 

"Memnon apud Photinm c. 33 (p 23* edit Belckerl Valer Maxim ue. 2 
Plutarch (Sulla cap 24] and Dion Cassius S^v^lI the massacre to 150000 
citizens, but I should esteem the smaller number to be more than sufficient 
“Twenty five colonies were settled in Spam (Plin Hist Natur in 3 4 
IV 35) and nine in Bntain of which London Colchester Lincoln Chester, 
Gloucester, and Bath, still remain considerable cities (Richard of Ciren 
cester, p 36 and Whitafcer s History of Manchester 1 1. c. 3) 

“AuL GelU Noctes Attic*, 'cvi. 13 The emperor Hadrian expressed his 
surprise that the cities of XJuca Cades and Putica which already enjoyed 
the rights of jlfunicipia should soliat the title of eolomet Their example, 
how ever became fashionable and the empire was filled with honorary colonies. 
Spanheim de Usu Numismatum Dissertat sciii 
“ Spanheim, Orbis Roman c 8. p to. 

’* \ristid m Romas Encomio tom i. d 218. Edit. Jebb 
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panied with very solid advantages. The bulk of the people acquired, 
with that title, the benefit of the Roman laws, particularly in the inter- 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and inheritances, and the road 
of fortune was open to those whose pretensions were seconded by favour 
or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls, who had besieged Julius Caisar 
in Alesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted 
into the senate of Rome.’^ Their ambition, instead of disturbing the 
tranquillity of the state, was intimately connected wdth its safety and 
greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence of language over 
national manners, that it was their most serious care to extend, with 
the progress of their arras, the use of the Latin tongue.** The ancient 
dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the Venetian, sxmk into 
oblivion; but in the provinces, the east was less docile than the west, 
to the voice of its victorious preceptors This obvious difference marked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinction of colours, which, 
though it was in some degree concealed during the meridian splendour 
of prosperity, became gradually more visible as the shades of night de- 
scended upon the Roman world The western countries were civilised 
by the same hands which subdued them. As soon as the barbarians 
were reconciled to obedience, their minds were opened to any new im- 
pressions of knowledge and politeness The language of Virgil and 
Cicero, though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, was so uni 
versally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,*® that 
the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only in the 
TOfluntalns, or among the peasants.*® Education and study insensibly 
inspired the natives of those countries with the sentiments of Romans, 
and Italy gave fashions as well as laws to her Latin provincials They 

Tacit Annal xi 23 24 HisL iv. ^4 

** Plin Hist Natur in 5 Augustin de Civjtate Dei, xix 7 Lipsius de 
pronunciatione Lingux Latins, c 3 

“Apuleius and Augustin will answer lor Africa, Strabo for Spain and 
Gaul; Tacitus, in the Life of Agncola, for Britain, and Velleius Paterculus, 
for Pannonia To them we may add the language of the Inscriptions 
IMr. Hallam declines to admit the truth of this assertion as regards 
Britain He sa>s, “Nor did the Romans e\er establish their language, I 
know not whether they wished to do so, tn this island, as we perceive by 
that stubborn British tongue which has survived two conquests” {^Itddle 
Ages, ui 314) Dean Milman also refers to the matter and points that the 
irassagt Ircpm Taenns Teierrcd by Gibbon Tnereb* asserts the progress of 
Latin studies among the higher orders He thrnVi that it was a kind of 
court language and that of public affairs, and that it prevailetf m the Roman 
colonics — 0 S] 

“The Celtic was preserved m the mountains of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Armorica. We may obsene that Apnleius reproaches an African j'oulh, 
who lived among the populace, with the use of the Punic, whilst he bad 
almost forgot Greek, and neither could nor would speak Latin (Apolog 
P S?6> The greater part of St. Austm’s congregations were strangers to 
the Punic. 
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solicited with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, the free- 
dom and honours of the state; supported the rxational dignity in let- 
ters” and in arms; and, at length, in the person of Trajan, produced 
an emperor whom the Scjpios would not have disowned for their coun- 
lr>man- The situation of the Greeks was 'cry different from that of 
the Barbarians. The former had been long since civilised and corrupted. 
They had too much taste to relinqmsh their language, and too much 
'•anity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still presen.ing the prejudices 
after they had lost the \irtues of their ancestors, they affected to despite 
the unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, whilst they were 
compelled to re«pcct their superior wisdom and power.^* Nor 'vas the 
influence of the Gredan language and sentiments confined to the nar- 
row limits of that once celebrated country'. Their empire, by the prog- 
ress of colonics and conquest, had been diffused from the Hadriatic to 
the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, 
and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a silent 
re\-olution into Syria and EgjpL In their pompous courts those princes 
united the elegance of Athens with the luxury of the East, and the 
example of the court was imitated, at an humble distance, by the 
higher ranks of their subjects. Such was the general division of the 
Roman empire into the Latin and Greek languages. To these we may 
add a third distinction for the body of the natives !n Syria, and espe- 
cially in Eg>pt. The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding them 
from the commerce of mankind, checked the improvements of those 
barbarians.^* The slothful effeminacy of the former, exposrf them 
to the contempt; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, excited the 
aversion of the conquerors.** Those nations had subletted to the 
Roman power, but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
the city; and it was remarked that mote than two hundred and thirty 
years elapsed after the ruin of the Ptolemies before an Egyptian was 
admitted into the senate of Rome.** 

It is a just though trite observation, that victorious Rome was 
herself subdued by the arts of Greece. Those immortal writers who 
still command the admiration of modem Europe, soon became the 
favourite object of study and imitation in Italy and the western prov- 
inces. But the elegant amusements of the Romans were not suffered 

“ Spam alone produced Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, ilartial, and Qum- 

"Therc is not. I beheve, from Dionysios to Libanas, a smgle Greek critic 
who mentions Virgil or Horaces They seem ignorant that the Romans had 
any good striters 

“The cunous reader may see in Dopin (Blbhotheque Etarlcsiastiquc. tom 
■VII. p I, c. 8), how much the use of the Syriac and Egyptian languages was 
still preserved. 

“Juvenal, Sat. in and iv Anunian MarceHin. xiiL i6 

“Dion Cassius. L Ixivn IsJ p 1275 The first instance happened under 
the reign of Scptitmus Severus. 
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to intertete ■with their sound maxims of policy. Whilst they acknowl- 
edged the charms of the Greek, they asserted the digmty of the Latin 
tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter was inflexibly maintained 
in the administration of civil as wdl as military government.*® The 
two languages exercised at the same time their separate jurisdiction 
throughout the empire: the former as the natural idiom of science; 
the latter as the legal dialect of public transactions. Those who united 
letters ivith business were equally conversant with both; and it was 
almost impossible, in any province, to find a Roman subject of a lib- 
eral education, who was at once a stranger to the Greek and to the 
Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations of the empire insensibly 
melted away into the Roman name and people. But there still re- 
mained, in the centre of every province and of every family, an un- 
happy condition oi men who endured the weight, without sharing the 
benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity the domestic slaves 
were exposed to the wanton rigour of despotism The perfect settle- 
ment of the Roman empire was preceded by ages of violence and rapine. 
The slaves consisted, for the most part, of barbarian captives, taken 
in thousands by the chance of war, purchased at a vile price, *'^ accus- 
tomed to a life of independence, and impatient to break and to revenge 
their fetters Against such internal enemies, whose desperate insur- 
rections bad more than once reduced the republic to the brink of de- 
struction,** the most severe regulations,** and the most cruel treatment, 
seemed almost justified by the great law of self-preservation But 
when the principal nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were united 
under the laws of one sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
uith much less abundance, and the Romans were reduced to the milder 
but more tedious method of propagation In their numerous families, 
and particularly in their country estates, they encouraged the marriage 
of their slaves The sentiments of nature, the habits of education, 
and the possession of a dependent species of properly, contributed to 
aUeNxate the hardships of servitude *' The existence of a slave became 
an object of greater value, and though his happiness still depended 
on the temper and circumstances of the master, the humanity of the 

“Valerius Maximus, ] n c 2, n 2 The emperor Claudius disfranchised 
an ernincnl Gittian ior not understanding Latin He tvas proVaWy in some 
public ofTice Suetonius m Claud c 16 
“In Uie camp of Lucullus an ox sold for a drachma and a slave for four 
drachm's, or about three shiUmgs Plutarch «v Lucull p 580 

“Diodorus Siculus m Eclog Hist I xxxiv and xxxii Flofus, iii 19, 20 
“See a remarkaWe instance of sevens m Cicero m Verrem, v 3 
** IMilman sajs an active slave-trade nas carried on in Britain — O S ] 
“See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a great number of inscriptions 
addressed by slaves to theif mves, children, fellow servants, masters, etc. 
They arc all most probably of the Imperial age 
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latter, instead of being restrained fear, ■n-as encouraged by the sense 
of his ottTi interest The progress of manners was accelerated by the 
virtue or policy of the emperors, and by the edicts of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, the protection of the laws was extended to the most abject 
part of mankind The jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, 
a power long exercised and often abused, was taken out of private hands 
and reserved to the magistrates alone The subterraneous prisons 
were abolished, and, upon a just compbint of intolerable treatment 
the injured slave obtained cither his deliverance, or a Jess cruel master ** 
Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect condition, was not denied 
to the Roman slave, and if be had any opportunity oT rendering him 
self either useful or agreeable, he might very naturally expect that 
the diligence and fidelity of a few years would be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of freedom The benevolence of the master was so 
frequently prompted by the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, 
that the laws found it more necessary to restrain than to encourage a 
profuse and undistinguishing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse “* It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, 
(Bat a slave bad not any country of bis own, he acquired with Bis 
liberty an admission Into the political society of which his patron was 
a member The consequences of this maxim would have prostituted 
the privileges of the Roman city to a mean and promiscuous multitude 
Some seasonable exceptions were therefore provided, and the honour 
able distinction was confined to such slaves only, as for just causes, 
and with the approbation of the magistrate, should receive a solemn 
and legal manumission Even these chosen freed men obtained no 
more than the private rights of citizens, and were rigorously excluded 
from civil or military honours Whatever might be the merit or fortune 
of their sons they likewise were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the 
senate, nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be completely 
obliterated till the third or fourth generation** Without destroying 
the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and honours was 
presented, even to those whom pnde and prejudice almost disdained to 
number among the human species 

It was once proposed to discriminate the slaves by a peculiar habit 
but it was justly apprehended that there might be some danger in ac 
quamting diem with their own numbers *® Without interpreting, in 

“Augustan History [Spartian Hadr i 8 ] and Dissertation of M de Burigny 
in the xxxvth volume of the Academy of Inscnpt ons upon the Roman slaves 

“Dissertation of M de Burigny in the juocviith volume on the Roman 
(reedmea. 

** Spanheim Orbis Roman 1 i c. i 6 p 124 etc 

“ Seneca de Oement a 1 1 c 24. The ortgmal is much stronger. Quan 
turn periailum immineret si servt nostn numerare nos cmpissent* 
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their Utmost strictness, the liberal appellations o! legions and mynads,” 
we may venture to pronounce, that the proportion of slaves, who were 
valued as property, was more considerable than that of servants, who 
can be computed only as an expense” The youths o! a promising 
genius were instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price wa« 
ascertained by the degree of their shill and talents®* Almost every 
profession, either liberal ®® or medianical, might be found in the house 
hold of an opulent senator The ministers of pomp and sensuality were 
multiplied beyond the conception of modem luxury®® It was more 
for the interest o! the merchant or manufacturer to purchase than to 
hire his workmen, and in the country, slaves were employed as the 
cheapest and most laborious instruments of agnculture To confirm 
the general observation, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a vanety of particular instances It was discovered, on 
a very melancholy occasion, that four hundred slaves were maintained 
m a sin^e palace of Rome The same number of four hundred be 
longed to an estate which an African widow, of a very private condition, 
resigned to her son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger share 
of her property ** A freed man, under the reign of Augustus though 
his fortune had suffered great losses m the civil wars, left behind him 
three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, tno hundred and fifty thou 
sand head of smaller cattle, and, what was almost included in the de- 
scription of cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves ** 

The number of subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of 
cxtirens, of provincials, and o! slaves, cannot now be fixed with such 
a degree of accuracy, as the importance of the object would deserve 
We are informed that when the emperor Claudius exercised the office 
of censor, he took an account of six millions nine hundred and forty- 
file thousand Roman atizens, who, with the proportion of women 
and children must have amounted to about tnenty millions of souls 

“Pliny (Hist Natur 1 xxxin ) and Athenceus (Deipnosophist I vi p 
272) The lallex boldiy asserts that he knew very many Romans 

who possessed not for use but ostentation ten and e%en twenty thousand 
slaves 

*’In Pans there are not more than 43700 domestics of every sort and 
not a twelfth part of the inhabitants Messange Recherches sur la Popu 
lation p 180 

“ fv \e3Tne6 slave sold lor many hundred pounds sterhns Mticus always 
bred and taught them himself Cornel Nepos m ViL c 13 

"Manj of the Roman physiaans were slates Middletons Dissertation 
and Defence. 

Their ranks and offices are very copiously enumerated by Pignonus de 
Sertis 

** Tacit Annal xiv 43 They were all executed for not preventing their 
master s murder 

" Apulems m Apolog p $45. edit Delphin. 

Phn. Hist Natur 1 xxxni 47 
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The multitude of subjects of an infenor rank was uncertain and fluc- 
tuating But, after weighing with attention e\ery circumstance which 
could influence the balance, it seems probable that there existed, in the 
tune of Claudius, about twice as many provincials as there were citi 
zens, of either sex, and of every age, and that the slaves were at least 
equ^ in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world The 
total amount of this imperfect calculation would rise to about one 
hundred and twenty nulhons of persons, a degree of population which 
possibly CTceeds that of modem Europe,** and forms the most numerous 
soaety that has ever been united under the same system of government 

Domestic peace and union were the natural consequences of the 
moderate and comprehensue policy embraced by the Romans If 
we turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, we shall behold des 
potism m the centre, and weakness m the extremities, the collection 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, enforced by the pres 
ence of an army, hostile barbarians established in the heart of the 
country, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of the provinces, 
and subjects mclioed to rebellion, though incapable of freedom But 
the obeieuce of the Roman world was uru/onn, voluntary, and per- 
manent The vanquished nations, blended into one great people, re- 
signed the hope, nay even the wish, of resuming their independence, 
abd scarcely considered their owo existence as distinct from the ex 
istence of Rome The establi^ed authority of the emperors pervaded 
without an effort the wide extent of their dotrumons, and was exerased 
with the same faality on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as 
on those of the Tiber The legions were destined to serve against the 
public enemy, and the avil magistrate seldom required the aid of a 
military force ** In this stale of general security, the leisure as well 
as opulence both of the pnnce and people were devoted to improve and 
to adorn the Roman empire ’ 

** {ZuRipt m his Dissertation on the Populatioa of the Roman stale, re 
gards It as a gross error on the part of Gibbon to esumate the nwnber of 
the slaves as being at least equal to that of the free population The luxury 
and magnificence of the great at the commencement of the empire must 
cot (he reckons) be taken as the groundwork of calculatioos for the whole 
Roman world The agncultural labourer and the artisan, in Spam Gaul 
Bntain Syna Egypt, maintained himself as m the present day by his own 
labour and that of his household without possessing a single slave — O 51 

“Compute twenty millions in France twenty two m Ckrmany four in 
Hungary ten m Italy with its islands eight in Great Pritam and Ireland 
eight in Spam and Portugal ten or twelve in the European Russia six m 
Poland SIX m Greece and Turkey four in Sweden three m Denmark and 
Sorway four m the Low Cdnntnes The whole would amount to one 
hondrrf and five or one hundred and scsen milbons Voltaire de Histoire 
Generate 

“Joseph, de BoIL Judaico L il c. 16 . nie oration of Agnppa or rather 
of the historian is a fine picture of the Roman emnire 
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Among the innumerable monuments of architecture constructed by 
the Romans, how many have escaped the notice of history, how few 
have resisted the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet even the 
majestic ruins that are sliii scattered over Italy and the provinces, 
would be sufficient to prove that those countries were once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness alone, or their 
beauty, might deserve our attention; but they are rendered more in- 
teresting by two important circumstances, which connect the agree- 
able history of the arts with the more useful history of human manners, 
^lany of those works were erected at private /*xpense, and almost all 
were intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest number, as well as the 
most considerable of the Roman edifices, were raised by the emperors, 
who possessed so unbounded a command both of men and money. 
Augustus was accustomed to boast that be had found his capital of 
brick, and that he had left it of marble.*^ The strict economy of 
Vespasian was the source of his magnificence. The works of Trajan 
bear the Stamp of his genius. The public monuments with which 
Hadrian adorned every province of the empire, were executed not only 
by his orders, but under his immediate inspection He was himself an 
artist; and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the glory of the 
monarch. They were encouraged by the Antonines, as they contributed 
to the happiness of the people. But if the emperors were the first, 
they were not the only architects of their dominions. Their example 
was universally imitated by their principal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world that they had spirit to conceive, and 
wealth to accomplish, the noblest undertakings Scarcely had the 
proud structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the 
edifices of a smaller scale mdeed, but of the same design and materials, 
were erected for the use and at the expense, of the cities of Capua and 
Verona.®* The inscription of the stupendous bridge of Alcantara at- 
tests that it was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution of a few 
Lusitanian communities When Pliny was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Bithynia and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest or 
most considerable of the empire, he found the cities within his juris- 
diction striving ivith each other in every useful and ornamental work, 
that might deserve the curiosity of strangers, or the gratitude of their 
citizens. It was the duty of the Proconsul to supply their deficiencies, 

" Sucton in Augtist c. 28 Augustus buiU in Rome the temple and forum 
of Mars the A^«lge^; the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol; that of 
•\pollo Palatine, with public libraries, the portico and basilica of Cams and 
Lucius, the porticos of Livia and Octa\ia. and the theatre of Ktarcellus Tlie 
e-satnple of the sovcreiRn -was imitated his ministers and Rcnerals; and 
his friend Afmppa left behind him the immortal monument of the Pantheon 

“ ifatTci. Verona illnstrata, I iv p. 6 ^ 
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to direct their taste, and someUmes to moderate their emulation • ** The 
opulent senators of Rome and the pro\inccs esteemed it an honour, 
and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendour of their age and 
counti>, and the influence of fashion \-cry frequentlj supplied the 
want of taste or generosity Among a crowd of these private bene 
factors, wc may select Ilerodes Atticus, an Athenian alizcn, who lived 
m the age of the Antonmes WTntevcr might be the motive of his 
conduct, his inagnificcncc would have been worthy of the greatest kings 

The family of Herod, at least after ft had been favoured bj for 
tune, was lineall> descended from Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and 
Cecrops, ^cus and Jupiter Rut the posterity of so many gtxJs and 
heroes was fallen into the most abject slate His grandfather had 
suffered by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must 
have ended his fife in poverty and contempt, had he not discovered 
an immense treasure buried under an old house, the last remains of 
his patrimony According to the rigour of law, the emperor might 
have asserted his claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented b> a frank 
confession, the ofaciousness of informers. But the equitable >.crva 
rho then filled (he throne refused to accept an> part of it, and com 
manded him to use, without scruple the present of fortune The 
cautious Athenian still insisted that the treasure was too considerable 
for a subject, and that he knew not bow to use t/ Abuse it, then, 
replied the monarch, with a goodnatured peevishness for it ts >’our 
own.** Many wUl be of opmioo that Atticus bterally obeyed the 
emperors last instructions, since he expended the greatest part of 
his fortune which was much increased by an advantageous marriage, 
in the service of the Public He had obtained for his son Herod the 
prefecture of the free cities of Asia, and the joung magistrate, ob 
serving that the town of Troas was indiffe'tntly supplied with water 
obtained from the munificence of Hadrian three hundred rajTiads of 
drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) for the construction of 
a new aqueduct But in the execution of the work the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the oSicers of the revenue began 
to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced their complaints, by re 
questing that he might be permitted to take upon himself the whole 
additional expense 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had been invited by liberal 

• Xth book of Pliny’s Ep sties He mentions the follow og works earned 
on at the expense of the ciUes At Nicomedia a new forum an aqueduct 
and a canal left unfinished by a kmg at J/icc a cymnasujm aarl a thnalie 
which had already cost near n nety Unusand pounds baths at Pnisa and 
Claud opolii and an aqueduct of sixteen m les in length for the use of S nope 

"Hadrian afterwards made » very cqu table regulation wh ch d vide I 
all treasure trove between the r gbt of pr e ^ rty and that of d scovery Hist 
Augu t p 9 (Spartian Hadr c. iSJ 

" PhiloslraC jn \^t Sophist. 1 «. p 
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rewards to direct the education of young Herod. Their pupil soon 
became a celebrated orator according to the usel^s rhetoric of that age, 
which, confining itself to the schools, diMlained to visit either the Forum 
or the Senate. He was honoured rrith the consulship at Rome; but 
the greatest part of his life was spent in a philosophic retirement at 
Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually surrounded by sophists, 
who acknowledged, without reluctance, the superiority of a rich and 
generous rival.’* The monuments of his genius have perished; some 
considerable ruins still preserve the fame of his taste and munificence; 
modern travellers have measured the remains of the stadium which 
he constructed at Athens. It was six hundred feet in length, built en- 
tirely of white marble, capable of admitting the whole body of the 
people, and finished in four years, whilst Herod was president of the 
Athenian games To the memory of his wife Regilla he dedicated 
a theatre, scarcely to he paralleled in the empire; no wood except cedar, 
very curiously carved, was employed in any part of the building. The 
Odeum,’* designed by Pericles for musical performances, and the re- 
hearsal of new tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of the art? 
over Barbaric greatness, as the timbers employed in the construction 
consisted chiefly of the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwithstanding 
the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice by a king of Cappadocia, 
it was again fallen to decay. Herod restored Us ancient beauty and 
magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that illustrious citizen con- 
fined to the walls of Athens. The most splendid ornaments bestowed 
on the temple of Neptune in the Isthmus, a theatre at Corinth, a 
stadium at Delphi, a bath at Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusium 
;n Italy, were insufficient to exhaust hjs treasures. The people of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Eubcea, Bceotia, and Peloponnesias, experienced his 
favours, and many inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia grate- 
fully style Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modest simplicity 
of private houses announced the equal condition of freedom; whilst 
the sovereignty of the people was represented in the majestic edifices 

”Aulus Gellius, in Noct Attic. 1. 2, tK. 2, xviii. 10. xjx. 12, Philostrat 0 
564 

” IThe Odeum of Pericles and the Odeum of Herodes were altogether 
different structures. Gibbon confounds them here The former u-as under 
the south-eastern extremity of the Acropolis, the latter under the south- 
western extremity. The Odeum served for the rehearsal of new comedies 
as well as tragedies They were read or repeated before representation 
Without music or decorations No piece could be represented m the theatre 
if It had not been preiiously approved by judges for this purpose. The 
King of Cappadocia, who restored the Odeum which had been burned by 
Sylla, was Anobarzanes. Cf Martmi, Dtsseriai. on Odeons of Ancients, 
Lcipsic, 1767. — O S 1 

’* Philostrat. L li. p. 548, 560 Pausanias, L i and vn. 10. The Life of 
Herodes, m the xxxth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions 
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destined to the public use, nor was this republican spirit totally 
extinguished by the introduction of wealth and monarchy It was 
m works of national honour and benefit, that the most virtuous of 
the emperors affected to display their magnificence The golden palace 
of Nero excited a just indignation, but the \ast extent of ground which 
had been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more nobly filled under 
the succeeding reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian 
portico, and the temples dedicated to the goddess of Peace, and to the 
genius of Rome These monuments xjf architecture the property 
of the Roman people, were adorned with the most beautiful produc 
hons of Grecian painting and sculpture, and in the temple of Peace 
ft very curious library was open to the curiosity of the learned At 
a small distance from thence was situated the Forum of Trajan. It 
was surrounded with a lofty portico, m the form of a quadrangle, into 
which four tnumpbal arches opened a noble and spacious entrance 
in the centre arose a column of marble, whose height, of one hundred 
and ten feet, denoted the ele\atioa of the hOI that bad been cut away 
This column, which still subsists m its anaent beauty, exhibited an 
exact representation of the Dacian \ictones of its founder The vet* 
eran soldier contemplated the story of his own campaigns, and by an 
easy illusion of national vanity, peaceful atizen associated him 
«el! to the honours of the tnumob AH the other quarters of the cap 
ital and all the provinces of the empire, were embellished by the same 
liberal spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with amphitheatres 
theatres, temples, porticos, tnumpbal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all 
variousl> conduave to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures of 
the meanest utizen The last mentioned of those edifices deserve our 
peculiar attention The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity of the 
execution, and the uses to which they were subservient, rank the aque- 
ducts among the noblest monuments of Roman genius and power 
The aqueducts of the capita! claim a just pre-eminence, but the cu 
nous traveller, who, without the light of history, should examine those 
of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovu, would very naturally conclude that 
tho«e provinaal towns had formerly been the residence of some potent 

"It js particularly remarked of Athens by Dic*archus de Statu Graccia; 
p 8, later Geosrapbos hlinores, ediL Hudson. 

’* Donatus de Roma Vetere 1 iii c 4, s 6 Nardini Roma Antica, L iiu 
II 12 13 and a MS description of ancient Rome, by Bemardus Oricellanus 
or Rucellai of which I obtained a copy from the library of the C^on 
Hicardi at Florence. Two celebrated pictures of Timanthes and of Prolog 
encs art mentioned by Pliny as >n the Temple of Peace and the Laocoon 
was found in the baths of Tilus 

{It was the Emperor Vespasian who caused the Temple of Peace to be 
built and who ordered to be transported to it the greatest part of the pic- 
tures, statues and other works of art which had escaped the civil tumults 
It was there that every day the artists and the literati of Rome assembled, 
and on its site many antiques have been dug up Cf Notes of Reimarus on 
Dion Cassius Ixvu c !$•— O Sj 
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by suF>erstition, her pride might possibly be confounded, if we required 
such a list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny has exhibited 
under the reign of Vespasian."* III. Three hundred African cities 
had once acknowledged the authority of Carthage,®* nor is it likely 
that their numbers diminished under the administration of the era 
perors: Carthage itself rose with new splendour from its ashes; and 
that capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon recovered all the ad 
vantages which can be separated from independent sovereignty. IV. 
The provinces of the cast present the contrast of Roman magnificence 
with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity scattered over un- 
cultivated fields, and ascribed, by ignorance, to the power of magic, 
scarcely afford a shelter to the oppressed peasant or wandering Arab 
Under the reign of the Csesars, the proper Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cities,** enri^ed with all the gifts of nature, and 
adorned with all the refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had once 
disputed the honour of dedicating a temple to Tiberius, and their re- 
spective merits were examined by the senate.** Four of them were 
immediately rejected as unequal to the burden; and among these was 
Laodicea, whose splendour is still displayed in Us ruins'* Laodlcea 
collected a v-cry considerable revenue from its flocks of sheep, celebrated 
for the fineness of their wool, and bad received, a little before the 
contest, a legacy of above four hundred thousand pounds by the tes- 
tament of a generous citizen.** If such was the poverty of Laodicea, 
what must have been the wealth of those cities, whose claim appeared 
preferable, and particularly of Pergamus, of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, 
who so long disputed with each other over the titular primacy of Asia.** 
The capitals of Syria and EgsqJt held a still superior rank in the em- 

" Plin Hist. Natur. iii 3, 4, hr. 35 The list seems authentic and accurate • 
the division of the provinces, and the different conditon of the aties, are 
mmntely distinguished 

"Strabon. Geograph I xvtu p 1189 

"Jo'eph. de BelL Jud lu 16. Philostrat in ViL Sophist. I. li p 548, 
edit. Clear 

“Tacit AnnaL iv. 55. I have taken some pains in consulung and com- 
paring modern travellers, with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of 
Asia . seven or eight arc totally destroyed, Hyp*pe, Tralies, Laodicea, Ilium, 
liahcanussus, Miletus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardis Of the remaining 
three, Pergamus Is a straggling village of two or three thousand inhabitants; 
hlagnesia, under the name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some consequence, and 
Smyrna, a great city, peopled by an hundred thousand souls But even at 
Smyrna, while the Franks have maintained commerce, the Turks have ruined 
the arts. 

"See a very exact and pleasing description of the rums of Laodicea, ia 
Chandler's Travels through Asia kltnor. p 225 etc 

"Strabo, L xil p 866. He had studied at Tralles 

"Dissertation of U. de Dose. Mem de I’Academie, tom. xvm. Aristides 
pronounced an oration which is still extant, to recommend concord to the 
rival cities. 
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pne Anlioch and Alexandria looked Ajwn with disdain on a crowd 
of dependent atics,** and jiclded, with reluctance, to the majestj of 
Rome itself 

All these Cities were connected with each other, and with the capital 
by the public highwajs, whicli issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italv, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated only by 
tlie frontiers of the empire If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, it will 
be found that the great chain of communication, from the north west 
to the south cast point of the empire, was drawn out to the length of 
four thousand and eighty Roman miles *• The public roads were ac 
curalelj divided by mile stones, and ran in a direct line from one city 
to another, with very little respect for the obstacles either of nature 01 
private property Mountains were perfoiated, and bold arches thrown 
over the broadest and most rapid streams'** The middle part of the 
road was raised into a terrace which commanded the adjacent country, 
consisted of several strata of «and, gravel, and cement, and was paved 
with large stones, or m some places, near the capital, with granite ** 
Such was the sohd construction of the Roman highways, whose firm 
ness has not entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries They 
united the subjects of the roost distant provinces by an easy and 
familiar intercourse, hut their primary object bad been to facilitate the 
marches of the legions, nor was any country considered as completely 
subdued, till it had been rendered, m all its parts, pervious to the arms 
and authority of the conqueror TTie advantage of receiving the earliest 
intelligence, and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced the 
emperors to establish throughout their extensive dominions, the regular 
institution of posts •* Houses were everywhere erected at the distance 

“The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria amounted to seven 
millions and a half (Joseph de Beil Jud 11 16) Under the military govern 
merit of the Mamalukcs Syria was supposed to contain sixty thousand villages 
(Histotre de Timur Bcc 1 v c zo) 

** The following It ncrary may serve to convey some idea of the direction 
of the road and of the distance between the principal towns I From the 
wall of Anton nus to York, rza Roman miles II London 227 III Rhutupia 
or Sandwich 67 IV The navigation to Boulogne 45 V Rheims 174 VI 
Lyons 330 VII Milan 324 VIII Rome 426 IJu Brundusium 360 X 
The navigation to Dyrtachium 40 XI Byzantium 711 XII Ancyra 283 
XIII Tarsus 301 XIV Antioch 141 XV Tyre 252 XVI Jerusalem j 68 
In all 4080 Roman or 3740 English miles Sec the Itineraries published by 
Wessehng his annotations Gale and Stukeley for Britain and M dAnvilIe 
for Gaul and Italy 

” Montfaucon 1 Antiquite Expliquee (tom iv p 2 1 1 c S) has described 
the bridges of Narni Alcantara Nismes etc 

’ Bergier Histoire des grands Chtmms de 1 Empire Rotnam 1 n c i 28. 

“ Procopius in Hist Arcana c 30 Bergier Hist des grands Chcmins 
1 IV Codex Theodosian 1 viii tit v vol n P 506-563 with Godefro/s 
learned commentary 
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only of five or six miles; each of them was constantly provided with 
forty horses, and by the help of these relays it was easy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.** The use of the poets 
was allowed to Ihoa who claimed it by an Imperial mandate; but 
though originally Intended for the public service, it was sometimes in- 
dulged to the business or convenlency of private citizens.** Nor was 
the communication of the Roman empire less free and open by sea 
than it was by land. The provinces surrounded and inclosed the 
Mediterranean; and Italy, in the ^pc of an immense promontory, 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours; but human industry had corrected 
the deficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, in particular, 
situate at the mouth of the T>ber, and formed by the emperor Qaudius, 
was a useful monument of Roman greatness.** From this port, which 
was only sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently 
carried vessels in seven days to the columns of Hercules, and in nine 
or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt.** 

WTialever evils either reason or dedanaation have imputed to ex- 
tensive empire, the power of Rome was attended with some beneficial 
consequences to mankind; and the same freedom of intercourse which 
extended th<» vices, diffused likewise the improvements of social life. 
In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world was unequally divided. 
The east was in the immemorial possession of arts and Iimir>'; wbOst 
the west was inhabited by rude and warlike barbarians, who either 
disdained agriculture, or to whom it was totally unknown. Under the 
prot<»rtlon of an established government, the productions of happier 
climates, and the industry of more civilised nations, were gradually 
introduced into the western countries of Europe; and the natives were 
encouraged, by an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the for- 
mer, as well as to improve the latter. It would be almost impwssible 
to enumerate all the articles, either of the animal or the vegetable reign, 
ubich were successively Imported into Europe, from Asia and Egypt;®' 

“ In the time of Theodosius Cscsarius a magistrate of high rank, went 
|>ost from Antioch to Constantinople He began his journey at night, uas 
in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arriied 
at Constantinople the sixth day about noon The whole distance was 725 
Roman, or 665 English miles See Libanms Oral xxn and the Itmeraria. 

P 573-581 

** Pliny, though a favourite and a miaister, made an apology for granting 
post-horses to his wife on the most argent business EpIsL x. 121, 122 

“Bergier Hist, des grands Chcmins, 1 iv C. 49 

** Pirn Hist Natur. xix. i 

[From Puteoli (sajs Pliny), which seems to have been the usual landing 
place from the East Cf Voyages of St. Paul, Acts xxviii 13 and Josephus, 
Ftfa, cap. 3 — O S] 

" It IS not improbable that the Greeks and Phtcnicians introduced some 
new arts and productions into the neighbourhood of Marseilles and Gades, 
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but it not be unworthy of the dignity, and much less or the utility, 
o{ an historical work, slightly to touch on a few of the principal heads. 
I. Almost all the flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in our 
European gardens, arc ol foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is 
betrayed even by their names: the rpple was a naliie of Italy, and 
nhen the Romans had tasted the richer fla\-our of the apricot, tho 
peach, the pomegranate, the cUron, and the orange, they contented 
themselves nith appljang to all these new fruits the common denomina- 
tion of apple, discriminating them from each other by the additional 
epithet of their country, a. In the lime of Homer, the vine grew wild 
in the island of Sicily, and most probably in the adjacent continent: 
but it was not improvrf by iFie skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful 
to the taste, of the savTige mhabiianls** A thousand years afterwards, 
Italy could boast, that of the fourscore most generous and celebrated 
wines, more than two-thirds were produced from her sod.** The bless- 
ing was soon communicated to the Karbonnese province of Gaul: 
but so intense was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, in the 
time of Strabo, it was thought impossible to ripen tlie grapes in tho«c 
parts of Gaul''” This difhculty, however, was gradually vanquished; 
and there is some reason to believe, that the vineyards of Burgundy 
are as old as the age of the Antonines**’ The olive, in the western 
world, followed the progress of peace, of which It was conridered as 
the symbol. Two centuries after the foundation of Rome, both Italy 
and Africa were strangers to that useful olant; it was naturaliced in 
those countries, and at length carried Into the heart of Spain and Gaul. 
The timid errors of the anaents, that it required a certain degree of 
heat, and could only flourish in the neighbourhood of the sea, were 


" Hotner, Odyss L ix. v 358. 

**Plm Hist Natur 1 xiv 

’“Strab Gcogtaph I is p «23. The intense cold of a Gallic wintet 
almost proverbial among the anaents 

[It appears from the treatise of Ocero, De Kr^ubhro (m 9), that there was 
a law of the Republic prohibiting; the culture of the vine and the olne 
bejond the Alps in order to hcep up the value of those m Italy This re- 
striction was veiled under the pretext of encouraging Uie growth of gram — 


In the beginning of the fourth century, the orator Eumenius (Panegjric 
"Veter viii 6, edit. Delphin > speahs of the vines in the territory of \uUin 
uluch were decayed througli age and the first plantation of v\h ch 1 as 
totally unknov-n The Pagus Aiebrignus is supposed by M dAnviUe to 
be the district of Beaune, celebrated, even at present, for one of the first 
growths of Burgundy 

[This (says Wenck) is proved by a passage of Pliny the Elder where he 
speaks of a certain kind of grape (vitu pitola tiiiiim f'lcofum) which grow* 
naturally m the district of Vienne and had recently been transplanted into 
the country of the Arvemv (Auvergne) and neighbouring states Pliny 
wrote m AD 77 Cf Hist Nat xiv i — O S] 
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insensibly exploded by industry and experience.*** The cuUivitiotj 
of flax was transported from to Gaul, and enriched the whole 

cour.trj', however it might tmpoverisb the particular lands on which 
it was sown.’** 3. The use of artihclal gra&jes became familiar to the 
farm^ both of Italy and the prosaoces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media.*** The assured supply 
of wholesome and plentiful food for the cattle during winter, multiplied 
the number of the flocks and herds, which in their turn ojntributed 
to the fertility of the soQ. To all these impros'crnenis may be added 
an ass’duQus attention to mines and fisheries, which, by employing 
a multitude of laborious hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the 
rich, and the subsistence of the poor. The elegant treati'e of Columella 
descrilies the advanced stale of the Spanish husbandry, under the 
re'gn of Tiberius; and it may be observed, that those famines which 
so frequently aillicted the Infant republic, were seldom or ne\er ex- 
perienced by the extensive empire of Rome. TTie accidental scarcity, 
in any single province, xras immediately reliex-ed by the plenty of its 
more fortunate neighbours. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since the produc- 
tions of nature are the materials of art. Under the Roman empire, 
the labour of an industrious and ingenious people was x-anously, but 
incessantly employed, in the service of the rich. In their dress, their 
table, their bouses, and their furniture, the favourites of fortune united 
every ic&nement of consenicocy, of elegance, and of splendour, what- 
ever could soothe their pride or gratify their sensuality. Such refine- 
ments, tinder the odious name of luxury, have been severely arraigned 
by the moralists of every age; and It might perhaps be more conducive 
to the virtue, as well as happiness, of mankind, if all possessed the 
necessities, and none of the superfluities, of life. But in the present im 
perfect condition of society, luxury, (hough it may proceed from vice 
or folly, seems to be the oidy means that can correct the unequal dis- 
tribution of property. The diligent mechanic, and the skilful artist, 
who have obtained no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
voluntary tax from the possessors of land; and the latter are prompted, 
by a sense of interest, to improve (hose estates, with whose produce 
they may purchase additional pleasures. This operation, the particular 
effects of which are felt in every society, acted with much more diffusive 
energy in the Roman world. The provinces would soon have been 
exhausted of their wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of luxury 
had not insensibly restored to the industrious subjects the sums whidi 
were exacted from them by the amts and authority of Rome. As long 

“Plin Hist. Naliir. L XT 

*“ Plifl HisL Natur L xix. 

•“Harte’s Essays on Agncuttnie, m which he has collected all that the 
ancients and modems have said of lucerne 
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as the circulation was confined nithin the bounds of the empire, it 
impressed the political machine with a new degree of activity, and 
its consequences, sometimes beneficial, could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within the limits of an empire. 
The most remote countries of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The forests of Scythia afforded 
some valuable furs. Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians were astonished at the 
price which they received in exchange for so usele^ a commodity.*®^ 
There was a considerable demand for Babylonian carpets and other 
manufactures of the East; but the most important and unpopular branch 
of foreign trade was carried on with Arabia and India. Every year, 
about the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from M>os-hormos, a port of Egypt, on the Red Sea. 
By the periodical assistance of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean 
in about forty days The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon,^®® 
v\as the usual term of their navigation, and it was In those markets 
that the merchants from the more remote countries of Asia expected 
their arriv'al The return of the fled of Egypt was fixed to the months 
of December or January; and as soon as their rich cargo bad been 
transported on the backs of camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and 
had descended that nver as fat as Alexandria, It was poured, without 
delay, into the capital of the empire.’®* The objects of oriental traffic 
were splendid and trifling, silk, a pound of which was esteemed not 
inferior in, value to a pound of gold; ’®* precious stones, among which 
the pearl claimed the first rank after the diamond; ’®* and a variety 
of aromatics, that were consumed in religious worship and the pomp 
of funerals. Tlie labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded with 
almost incredible profit, but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, 
and a few individuals were enriched at the expense of the Public As 
the natives of Arabia and India were contented with the productions 
and manufactures of their own country, silver, on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal, if not the only instrument of commerce 

’“Tacit Germania, c 45 Plin Hist Nat xxxvm ti The latter observed, 
with some humour, that eien fashion had not yet found out the use of amber. 
Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase great quantities on the spot where 
VV "Nai VVve tomV of TOodtm Ptwaava 

Called Taprobana by the Romans, and Screndib by the Arabs It was 
discovered under the reign of Claudius, and gradually became the principal 
mart of the East 

Plin Hist Natur 1 vi Strabo, 1 xvii 

’“Hist August p 224 A silk garment was considered as an ornament 
to a woman, but as a disgrace to a man 

“*Thc two great pearl hshencs were the same as at present, Ormuz and 
Cape Comorin As well as we can compare ancient with modern geography, 
Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine of Jumelpur, in Bengal, 
which 15 described in the Voj'agcs de Tavernier, tom ji p 281 ' 
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It was a complaint worth> of the gravity of the senate, that m the 
purchase of female ornaments, the wealth of the state was irrevocably 
given away to foreign and hostile nations *’* The annual loss is com 
puted by a writer of an inqmsilive but censorious tempier, at upwaids 
of eight hundred thox-sand pounds «tcrling*** Such was the style of 
discontent, broodmg over the dark prospect of approachmg poverty 
\nd jet, if we compare the proportion between gold and silver, as it 
stood m the lime of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Constan 
tine we 'hall di'icover within that period a very considerab’e increase ”* 
There is not the least reason to suppose that gold was become more 
scarce, it is therefore evident that silver was grown more immmon, 
that whatever might be the amount ol the Indian and Arabian exports 
they were far from exhausting the wealth of the Roman world, and 
that the produce of the mmes abundantly supplied the demands of 
commerce 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the past and 
to depreaate the present, the tranquil and pro^fous state of the 
empire was warmly felt and honestly confessed, by the provmcials 
as v'eli as Romans ‘They acknowledged that the true pnnaples of 
•^cial life, laws, agnculture, and science, which had been first invented 
bj the wi«iom of Athens, were now finnlj established by the power of 
Rome, under whose auspicious influeott the fiercest barbarians were 
umted by an equal government and common language They affirm 
that with the improvement of arts, the human epeaes was visibly mul 
tiplied They celebrate the mcrcasmg splendour of the Qties the 
b^utiful face of the country, cultivated and adorned Uke an immense 
garden and the long festival of peace, which was enjoyed bv so manv 
nations, foigetful of their ancient animosities, and dehvered from the 
apprehension of future danger' IITiatcver suspiaons may be sug 
ge«ted by the air of rhetonc and declamation which seems to prevail 
in these passages, the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to histone 
truth 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contemporaries should dis- 
cover in the public fcliaiy the latent causes of decay and corruption 
This long peace, and the unifonn government of th<* Romans mtro- 
4aced a slow and secret poison mto the vitals of the empire The 
minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even the mihlaiy 'pint evaporated- The 

‘“Tac t- Anna !, uu 52 (in a speech of Tiberms) 

'“Plux Hut, Natnr xu. iS. In another place he computes half that s jm 
Ownseni es H S for India cxdusire of Arabia. 

*“The proportion which was 1 to to and 1254 ro«e to 14 2 Sths the legal 
regtslauon of Constantine. See Arbnthnots Tables of anaent Corns, e. v 

“* Among many other passages see Plmy (Hist. Latur fii. 5), Anslides 
(dc Uvbe Roma) and Tertnthaa (de Awtaa, c. 30, 
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mtues of Europe were bra\c ir)d robust, Spam, Gaul, Britain, and 
Ill>ncuin supplied the legioiis with txceUcnl soldiers, and constituted 
the real strength of the moinrch> Their personal \ alour remained, but 
the\ no longer pos«^esvjd that public courage which is nourished b> the 
loae of independence, the scn<c of nitional honour, the prev;nce of 
clanger, and the habit of command The> rccciaed laws and gov- 
ernors from the will of dicir sovereign, and trusted for their defence 
to a mercenar> arrov The poslent> of their boldest leaders vvas con- 
tented w-ilh the rank of citizens and subjects The most aspiring 
^spirits resorted to the court or standard of the emperors, and the 
deserted provinces, deprived of political strength or union, insensibl> 
sunk into the languid indifference of private life 
The love of letters, almost inseparable from peace and refinement, 
vvas fashionable among the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonmes, who 
were themselves men of learning ard cunositv It was diffused over the 
whole extent of their empire, the most northern tribes of Britons had 
acquired a taste for rhetoric, Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed 
and studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube, and the most 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit 
The saences of phjsic and astronomy were successfully cultivated by 
the Greeks, the observations of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their discoveries and corrected 
their errors, but if we except the inimitable Lucian, this age of indolence 
passed away without having produced a single writer of original genius, 
or who excelled in the arts of elegant composition The authority of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned m the schools, 
and then sj’stems, transmitted with blind deference from ore generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generous attempt to exercise the 
powers, or enlarge the limits, of the human mind The beauties of the 
pioets and orators, instead of Kindling a fire IiKe their own, inspired only 


“Hcrodes AUicus ga>e the sophist Polemo above eight thousand pounds 
for three declamations Philostrat 1 i p 558 Ivita Ilerodes cap 7] The 
Antonmes founded a school at Athens m which professors of grammar 
rhetoric politics and the four great sects of philosophy were maintained 
at the publ c expense for the instruction of youth The salary of a philos 
opher was ten thousand drachmx between three and four hundred pounds 
a year Similar establishments were formed m the other great cities of 
fne empire, l-ucian in T-unuch tom 11 p 353 edit "Reitz t^ilostrat 1 11 
p 566 Hist August p 21 Dion Cassius 1 Ixxi p 1195 Juvenal him- 
self in a morose satire which in every line betrays his own d sappointment 
and envy is obliged however to say — 

O Juvenes circumspicit et agitat vos 

Materiamque sibi Duos indulgentia quserit — Satir vii. 20 
IVespasian (says Guuot) was the first to assign salaries to professors He 
gave to each professor of rhetonc Gredc and Roman centena sestertu 
Hadrian and the Antonmes fadds Wenefc) though 1 bcral were iesj»e^ 4 ^^ 
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cold and imjlalions or if an> ventured to dcMate from those 

models, they debated at the same time from good sense and propriety 
On the revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the imagination, after 
a long repose, national emulation, a new religion, new languages, and a 
new world, called fortli the genius of Europe But the provincials of 
Rome, trained by a uniform artiHaal foreign education, were engaged 
m a very unequal competition with those boM ancients, who, by express 
mg their genuine feelings m their native tongue, had already occupied 
everj place of honour The name of Poet was almost forgotten, that 
of Orator was usurped by the sophuts A cloud of critics, of compilers, 
of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline of 
genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste 
The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a later period, and m the 
court of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirt of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debased tbeir 
sentiments, enervated their courage, and depres^ their talents “In 
the same marmer,” says he, “as some children always remain pigmies, 
whose mfant limbs have been too cIo«cly confined, thus our tender 
nunds, fettered by the prejudices and habits of a just servitude, are 
unable to expand themselves, or to attain that well proportioned great 
nes which we admire m the ancients, who living under a popular gov 
ernment, wrote with the same freedom as they acted ' This diramu 
live stature of manLind, if we pursue the metaphor, was daily sinking 
below the old standard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a 
race of pygmies, when the fierce gunts of the north broke m, and 
mended the puny breed They restored a manly spmt of freedom 
and after the revolution of ten centuries, freedom became the happy 
parent of taste and science 


CHAPTER III (96 180 AJ> ) 

Of tht CenstituUon of the Roman Empire, «n the Age of the 
Antonwrs 

The obvious definition of a monarchy seems to be that of a state, in 
which a single person, bj whatsoever name he may be distinguished, is 
entrusted with the execution of the laws, the management of the revenue, 
and the command of the army But, unless public liberty is protected 
by intrepid and vigilant guardians the authonty of ««5 formidable a mag 
istrate will soon degenerate into de^usm The influence of the clergy, 

“ Longin. de Sablim, c. 43 p elit Toll Here too we may say of 
Longinus “his own example strengthers all bis laws " Instead of pro 
posmg his sectiments with a manly boldness nsiniates their* with tie 
most guarded caution, puts them into the mouth of a {-nend and as til 
as we can collect from a corrupted text makes a show of refuting them 
tuRiselL 
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m an age of superstition, might be usefully eraplojcd to assert the rights 
of mankmd, but so intimate is the connection between the throne and 
the altar, that the banner of the church has very seldom been seen on 
the side of the people * A martial nobility and stubborn commons, pos- 
sessed of arms, tenacious of property, and collected into constitutional 
assemblies, form the only balance capable of preserving a free constitu- 
tion against enterprises of an aspinng pnnee 
Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been levelled by the 
vast ambition of the dictator, every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel luind of the Tnumvar After the victory of Actium, the fate of 
the Roman world depended on the will of Octav lanus, sumamed Csesar, 
by bis uncle s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, by the flattery of the 
senate * The conqueror was at the head of forty four veteran legions,” 
conscious of their own strength, and of the weakness of the constitution, 
habituated, during twenty years civil war, to every act of blood and 
violence, and passionately devoted to Ibe house of Cesar from whence 
alone they had received, and expected, the most lavish rewards I he 
provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of the republic, sighed the 
government of a single person, who would be the master, nok lh'‘ accom 
plice, of those petty tyrants The people of Rome, viewing, w th a secret 
pleasure, the humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded onjy bread and 
public shows, and were supplied xnth both by the ’iberal hand of 
Augustus The rich and polite Italians, who had almost universally 
embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings of 
ease and tranquillity, and suffered not the plejsmg dream to be inter- 
rupted by the memory of their old tumultuous freedom With its power, 
the senate had lost its dignity many of the most noble families were 
extmet The republicans of spirit and ability bad perished m the field 
of battle or in the pioscnplion The door of the assembly had been 
designedly left open, for a mixed multitude of more than a thousand 
persons, who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of deriving 
honour from it * 

The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps in which 
Augustus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself the father of his 
country He was elected censor, and, in concert with his faithful 
Agrippa he examined the list of the senators, expelled a few members, 
whose vices or whose obstinacy required a public example, persuaded 
near two hundred to prevent the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary 
retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to about ten thousand 
pounds, created a suMaent number of Patnaan families, and accepted 

* [Gibbon s remark here is ^vhoUy incorrect — O S 1 

* [His patronymic was Cams Octavios — O S ] 

•Orosius VI iS [Regard ng this point Dion says 25 legions The United 
Triumvirs had been 43 — O SJ 

‘Julius Oesar introduced soldiers strangers and half barbarians into the 
senate (Sueton «v Caesar c. 77 80) The abuse became stdl more scandalous 
after his death 
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for himself the honourable title of Pnnce of the Senate, which had al 
waj’S been bestowed, bv the censors, on the citizen the most eminent 
for his honours and «;miccs * But whilst he thus restored the dii^ity, 
he deslrojcd the independence of the senate The pnnaples of a free 
constitution are irre\’ocably lost, when the legislative power is nominated 
b> the evecutn-e 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared Augustus pronounced 
a studied oration, which displa>ed hts patriotism and di<guiaed his 
ambition He lamented, jet excused his past conduct Filial piety 
had required at his hands the revenge of his fathers murder, the hu 
manity of his own nature had sometimes given way to the stem laws of 
necessitj , and to a forced connection with two unworthy colleagues as 
long as Antony lived the republic forbade him to abandon her to a 
degenerate Roman and a barbarian queen He was now at liberty to 
satisfy his duly and his inclination He solemnly restored the senate 
and people to all their ancient rights and wished only to mingle with 
the crowd of his fellow-alizens and to share the blessings which h* had 
obtained for his country * 

It would require the pen of Taolus {if Tacitus had assisted at this 
assembly) to describe the various emotions of the senate tbcfee that 
were suppressed, and tho«e that were affected It was dangerous to 
trust the sincerity of Augustus to seem to distrust it was stQI more 
^gerous The respectiv e adv'antages of monarchy and a republic hav e 
often divided <pecu]ative inquirers the present greatness of the Roman 
state the corruption of manners, and licence of the soldiers sup* 
plied new arguments to the advocates of monarchy, and these gene*^ 
vnews of government were again warped by the hopes and fears of each 
mdivndual Amidst this confusion of senlimenU. the answer of the 
senate was unanimous and decisive Thej refused to accept the resigna 
tion of Augustus they conjured him not to desert the republic which he 
had saved After a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant submitted to the 

‘ D on Cass os, L 1 1. [c 4.] p 69J. Surton as in Augan. c. S> 

[The title of “Pnneeps Senatas" (says Dr \V Snath) was an honorary 
distinct on which nether was connected with any office nor conferred any 
pmilcges Under the RepubI c the censor asuaJly bestowed th s t tie on 
the oldest of those who had filled the office of censor (Livy xxvu ii) but 
the censor in office seems sometimes to have received this title from h s col 
league. As Augwtus was appo nted Pnneeps Senaius when he d scharged 
the dalles of the censorsh p in bis sixth consulah p (b a 28 D on Cassias 
L 111. i) there is no doubt that he received the tiUe from hi« colleague Agr ppa 
m accordance with anc ent precedoiC The name of the Pnneeps Senatus 
was the name which stood first m the aibcm senatomm • st of the senate 
which was made publ c. The t tie which only declared Augustas the chief 
of the senators was the one he cho«e beyond all others (if Tacitus Annals 
b 1 cc. 1-9 Ovnd, Fasti b 11. 412— O SI 

*Don (1 m. p 698) gives us a prolix and bombast speech on this great 
eccas on. 1 have borrowed from Snetmiins and Tacitus the general language 
cf Augustus. 
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orders o! the senate, and consented to rccei\e the government of the 
proMnees, and the general command of the Roman armies, under the 
v.eU known names of Proconsui. and Imverator ^ But he would re- 
ceive them only for ten jears Even before the expiration of that 
period, he hoped that the wounds of mil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its pristine health and vigour, 
would no longer require the dangerous interposition of so extraordinary 
a magistrate The memory of this comedy, repeated several times dur- 
ing tlie life of Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of the empire, by 
die peculiar pomp with which the perpetual monarchs of Rome always 
solemnised the tenth years of their reign • 

Without any v lolation of the principles of the constitution, the gen 
eral of the Roman armies might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic ov er the soldiers, the enemies, and the subjects of the republic 
\\ ith regard to the soldiers, the jealousy of freedom bad, ev en from the 
earliest ages of Rome, given way to the hopes of conquest, and a just 
sense of military discipline The dictator, or consul, had a right to com 
mand the service of the Roman youth, and to punish an obstinate or 
cowardly disobedience by the most severe and ignominious penalties, b> 
striking the offender out of the list of citizens, by conhscaUng his prop 
ertj , and by selling his person into slavery * The most sacred rigliis of 
freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and Sempronian laws, were sus 
pended by the military engagement In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death, his junsdiction was not confined 
by any forms of trial or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the 
sewtewce was vavmediate awd without appeal The choice of the ewe 
nues of Rome was rCoAilarly decided by the legislative authonty The 
most important resolutions of peace and war were seriously debated in 
che senate, and solemnly ratifi^ by the people But when the arms of 
the legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, the generals as 
sumed the liberty of directing them against whatever people, and ir 


Itnperaior (trom which we have derived Empeior) signified vinder the 
republic no more than general and was emphatically bestowed by the sold ers 
when on the field of battle they proclaimed their victorious leader worthy 
of that title NNhen the Roman efttperors assumed it in that sense they placed 
It after their name and marked how often they had taken it 

[G bbon does not state with suffiaent clearness the double use of the w ord 
“ Imperator made by the Roman emperors There was first the ancient 
use of the title Irelerred to by Gibbon m the note upon the word) Then 
there was second the new use of the title which was conferred on the em 
peror by the senate and was prefixed to the imperial name (pro'nomen 
int/'pralorw Cf Suetonius lib c 26) — O S ] 

*Dion 1 lilt p 703 etc 
* Livy Epitom I xiv Valer Maxim vi 3 

“ See in the vinth book of Livy the conduct of Manlius Torquatus and 
Papinus Cursor They violated the laws of nature and humanity hut they 
asserted those of military discipline and the people who abhorred the action 
was obliged to respect Uie pnncifle 
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t^hatcs•cr manner, ihcj* Judeed most adwntapeous for the pahlic fen Ice. 
It \ns from the succtas, not from the justice, of their cnterpri«es, that 
they CTpectetl the honours of a triumph. In the u‘e of %dctor>*, espe- 
cially after they were no longer rontro'led by the commisaloncrs of the 
senate, thej* cacrdswl the m« 5 st unbounded despotism. When I’ompey* 
commanded in the east, he rtwarded hii soldiers and alhcs, dethroned 
princes, divided kingdoms, founded colonies, and distributed the treas- 
ures of Xlilhriclates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by a s'ngle 
act of the senate rmd people, the unisersal ratification of all h's pro- 
c^mgs “ Such was the power o\tr the soldiers, and o\er the encmic? 
oi Itome, which was either pranled to, or assumed by, the generals oj 
the republic. They were, at the same time, the go\’emors, or rather 
monarebs, of the conquer^ prorinces, united the civil with the military 
chaiaclcr, administered justice as well as the finances, and eaercis^ 
both the executive and legislative power of the slate. 

From what has been already observed in the first chapter of thi« 
work, some notion may be formed of the armies and provinces thus 
intrusted to the ruling hand of Augustus Hut as it was impossible that 
he could personally command the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had already been, in the 
permission of devolving the execution of bis great ofTice on 3 Su/Tident 
numbff of beutenaftts. In rank and authority these ofiicers seemed not 
inferior to the andent proconsuls; but their station was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their commissions at the will of a 
superior, to whose autpidew influence the merit of their action was 
le^y attributed.** They were the representatives of the emperor. 
The emperor alone was the geaeral of the republic, and his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as militar)*, extended over all the conquests of Rome. It 
was some satisfaction, however, to the senate, that he alwaj's delegated 
his power to the members of their body. Tbe Imperial lieutenants were 
of consular or prstorian dignity; the legions were commanded by sen- 
alors, and the prxfccture of EgJTJt was the only Important trust com- 
mitted to a Roman knight. 

Within six daj's after .Augustus had been compelled to accept so very 
blieral a grant, he resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by ar. 

“Ey ihe lavish but coconstmned suffTages of the people, Pompey had 
obtained a military command scarcely inferior to that of Ausustns Amonp 
the extraordinary acts of power exemted by the former, we may remark the 
foandation of twenty-nine cities, and the distribution of three or four millions 
ste-lmg to Itts troops The ratification of his acts met with some oppositioi. 
and dela>'s in tbe senate. See Platareh, Appian. Dion Cass.us, and the first 
eA Vbit t-'p.-AVes 

” Under the commonwealth, a innmph conld only be clalrred fcv the genera^ 
who was authorised to take the Auspices m the name of the people Bv a- 
exact conscTuence drawn from this pnnelple of policy and reli? on. th- 
•numph was reserved to the emperor; and hi$ most siicc«sfu1 lieutenant* 
were satisfied with some marks of dututetion. which, under tbe name o* 
triumphal honours, were invented m fa'-’ear. 
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easy sacrifice. He represented to themj that they had enlarged his 
powers, even beyond that degree which might be required by the melan- 
choly condition of the times. They had not permitted him to refuse 
the laborious command of the armies and the frontiers; but he must 
insist on being allowed to restore the more peaceful and secure prov- 
inces, to the mild administration of the civil magistrate. In tlie division 
of the provinces, Augustus provided for his own poner, and for the 
dignity of the republic. The proconsuls of the senate, particularly tlios3 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character than 
the lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded In Gaul or Syria, The 
former were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers.^® A law was 
passed that wherever the emperor was present, his extraordinary com- 
mission should supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; a 
custom was introduced, that the new conquest belonged to the Imperial 
portion; and it was soon discovered that the authority of the Pnncc, 
the favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same in every part of the 
empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Augustus obtained an impor- 
tant privilege, which rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By a 
dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he was authorised to pre- 
serve his military command, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. His command, 
indeed, was conhned to those citizens who were engaged m the service 
by the mihtaty oath; but such was the propensity of the Romans to 
servitude, that the oath was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the 
senators, and the equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was in- 
sensibly converted into an annual and solemn protestation of fidelity 

Although Augustus considered a military force as the firmest founda- 
tion, he wisely rejected it, as a very odious instrument of government 
It was more agreeable to his temper, as well as to his pohcy, to reign 
under the venerable names of ancient magistracy, and artfully to col- 

*’ [With regard to the difference between the various kinds of province, ft 
may be well to note the following — i Prmnnces of the Senate — These were 
divided into two classes, consular and prjetorian Asia and Africa being 
the consular proiinces, all the rest being prsetonan The governors of these 
provinces were appointed in the ancient fashion by lot, and for a single year 
(Sueton Aiig 47, Dion Cass 1 m is. Tacit Ann 111 58), the two oldest 
consulars drawing lots for Uie consular provinces, and the two oldest prsc 
torians for the prxtonan provinces All the governors of senatorial provinces 
whether consulars or pnetonans, had the title of proconsul H The Provtnees 
of the Casar — These were governed by the emperor himself by means of hi« 
Legati, the larger ones being administered by officers who bore the title 
l^gaii fro fnrlore Like the proconsuls of the senatorial provinces 

these legait were divided into two classes according to their rank as eonsularj 
or frirtonaits The most important provinces in which were several legion 
were administered by tegalt eonsulares, while Uiose m which there was onlv 
one legion had legatt freetont but the of^ial title for both was as above— 
Legali elugustt fro fraiore Tlie legati were nominated by the emperor ai*' 
continued in the government of the province as long as he pleased-^ S 1 
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lect, m hjs own pcrv)n, all the ottered raj's of civil jurisdiction \\ith 
this view, he permitted the «cnatc to confer upon him, for his life, 
the powers of the consular** and tribunitian offices,” which were, m 
the same manner, contrnu«! to all his successors The consuls hid suc- 
ceeded to the kuiRS of Rome, md represented the diRnilj of the stale 
They superintended the ceremonies of religion, levied and commanded 
the legions, gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and presided in the 
assemblies both of the senate and people The general control of the 
finances was intrusted to their care, and though they seldom had 
leisure to administer justice in person, thej were considered as the 
supreme guardians of Jair, equity, and the public peace Such was 
their ordinary jurisdiction but whenever the senate empowered the first 
magistrate to consult the <afctj of the commonwealth, he was raised 
bj that degree above the laws, and ctcrciscd, m the defence of libertj, 
a temporary despotism ” The character of the tribunes was, m every 
respect, different from that of the consuls The appearance of the 
former was modest and humble, but their persons were sacred and 
inviolable Their force was suited rather for opposition than for action 
They were instituted to defend the oppressed, to pardon offences, to 
arraign the enemies of the people, and, when they judged it necessary, 
to slop, by a single word, the whole machine of government As long 
as the republic subsisted, the dangerous influence, which cither the con- 
sul or the tribune might derive from their respective jurisdiction was 
diimmshcd by several important restrictions Their authority eepired 
with the year in which they were elected, tbe former office was divided 
between two, the latter among ten persons, and, as both in iheir 
private and public interest they were averse to each olhc-, iheir mutual 
conflicts contributed, for the most p-rt, to strengthen rather than to 
destroj’ the balance of the constitution But when tbe consular and 
tribunitian powers were united, when ibey were vested for life in a 
single person, when the general of the army was, at the same time, the 
minister of the senate, and the representative of the Roman people it 
was impossible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to define the limits, 
of his Imperial prerogative ” 

'* Geero (de Legibus iii 3) give* the consular ofhee the name of Regia 
fotestas and Polybus (I si c. 3) obserres three powers m the Poman 
constitution The tnonar^ical was represented and exercised by the consuls 

“As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was first in 
rented for the Dictator Cassar (Dion 1 xhv p 384) we may easily conceive 
ih-l It was given as a reward for having so nobly asserted by arms the 
sacred rights of the tribunes and people Commentaries De Bell Civil 1 1 

"^Augustus exercis-d nine annual consult p$ without interruption He 
then most artfully refused that magutracy as well as the dictatorsh p absented 
1 mself from Rome and waited till the fatal effects of tumult and faction 
lurced the senate to invest him with a perpetual consulship Augustus as 
well as his successors affected however, to conceal so invidious a title 
' [Tbe imperial author ty in the city rested mainly on the trtbumlia potestas 
which corresponded to the tf inbunthum of the republ c. The former $e 
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To these accumulated honours, the policy of Augustus soon added 
the splendid as well as important dignities of supreme pontiff, and of 
censor.^* By the former he acquired the management of the religion, 
and by the latter a legal inspection over the manners and fortunes, of 
the Roman people. If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite with each other, the complaisance of the senate way 
prepared to supply every deficiency by the most ample and extraordi- 
nary concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
were exempted from the obligation and penalty of many inconvenient 
laws: they were authorised to convoke the senate, to rnake several mo- 
tions in the same day, to recommend candidates for the honours of the 
state, to enlarge the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at their 
discretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify treaties; and by a most 
comprehensive clause, they were empowered to execute whatsoever they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and agreeable to the majesty 
of things private or public, human or divine.^® 

When all the various powers of executive government were com- 
mitted to the Imperial magistrate, the ordinary magistrates of the com- 
monwealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, and almost without 
business. The names and forms of the ancient administration were 
preserved by Augustus with the most anxious care The usual number 
of consuls, prjetors, and tribunes,*® were annually invested with their 
respective ensigns of office, and condnued to discharge some of their 
least important functions Those honours still attracted the vain ambi- 
tion of Romans; and the emperors themselves, though invested (or 
life with the powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to the title of 
that annual dignity, which they condescended to share with the most 


cured to the emperor the mviolahihljr of hi$ person, the right of intercession 
against the resolution of the senate and the people, and the right of summon- 
ing the senate and the people — O S 1 

** [Though Augustus refused to accept the title of “ Censor,” he reallj 
possessed all the authority and powers of the ofBce, the duties thereof being 
discharged by him under the title prejectus rnorum — O S ] 

“See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the emperor 
Vespasian all the powers granted to liis predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, and 
Claudius This curious and important monument is published m Gruter’s 
Inscriptions, No ccxhu 

"Tv-o consuls were created on the Calends of January, but in the course 
of the >ear others were substituted in their places, till the annual number 
seems to have amounted to no less than twelve The praters were usually 
sixteen or eighteen (Ltpsius in Excurs D ad Tacit AnnaL Li) I have 
not mentioned the Xdilcs or Quxstors Officers of the police or revenue 
easily adapt themselves to any form of government In the time of Nero, 
the tnbunes legally possessed the right of intercession, though it might be 
dangerous to exercise it (Tacit Annal xvi. s6) In the time of Trajan, it 
was doubtful whether the tribuneshsp was an office or a fpha Epist 
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illustrious of their fellow citizens In the election of these magistrates, 
the people, dunng the reign of Augustus, were permitted to expose all 
the inconveniences of a wild democracy That artful prince, instead of 
discovering the least symptom of impatience, humbly solicited their 
suffrages for himself or his friends, and scrupulously practised all the 
duties of an ordinary candidate ** But we may venture to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the succeeding reign, by which the 
elections were transferred to the senate ** The assemblies of the people 
were for ever abolished, and the emperors were delivered from a dan 
gerous multitude, who, without restoring liberty, might have disturbed, 
and perhaps endangered, the established government 

By declaring themselves the protectors of the people, Marius and 
Cssar had subverted the constitution oi then country But as soon as 
the senate had been humbled and disarmed, such an assembly, consist 
ing of five or six hundred persons, was found a much more tractable 
and useful instrument of dominion It was on the dignity of the sen 
ate, that Augustus and his successors founded their new empire, and 
they affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language and principles 
of Patricians In the administration of their own powers they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and seemed to refer to its decision 
the most important concerns of peace and war Rome, Italy, and the 
internal pro’/inces, were subject to the immediate jurisdiction of the 
senate With regard to civil objects, it was tbe supreme court of appeal 
with regard to criminal matters, a tnbimal constituted for tlie trial of 
all offences th-At were committed by men in any public station, or that 
affected the peace and majesty of tbe Roman people The exercise of 
the judicial power became the most frequent and senous occupation 
of the senate, and the important causes that were pleaded before them 
afforded a last refuge to the spirit of anaent eloquence As a counal 
of state, and as a court of justice, the senate possessed very considerable 
prerogatives, but in its legislative capaaty, on which it was supposed 
\ irtui ly to represent the people, tbe tights of sovereignty were acknowl 
edged to reside in that assembly Every power was derived from their 
authority, every law was ratified by their sanction Their regular 
meetings were held on three stated dajrs in every month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides The debates were conducted with decent 

“ The tyrants themselves were amb tious of the consulsh p The virtuous 
princes were moderate in the pursuit and exact in the discharge of it Trajan 
^e^ ived the ancient oath and swore before the consul s tnbunal that he n ould 
observe the laws (Plin Panegyric c. 64) 

"Quotes Magistratuum Comitiis interesset Tribus cum cand datis suis 
circuibat suppi cabatque more sotenmt Ferebat et ipse suffrag um m 
tribubus ut unus e populo Suetonius m August c £6 

"Tuin prunom Comitia e campo ad patre* translata sunt Tacit Annal 
L 15* The word ^nmum seems to alhide to some faint and unsuccessful 
t^orts which wer>. made towards restoring them to the people. 
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freedom, and the emperors themselves, who glorified m tne name of 
senators, sat, voted, and divided with their equals'* 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the Imperial government 
as It was instituted by Augustus, and maintained by those princes 
nho understood their own interest and that of the people, it may be 
defined an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms of a common 
wealth The masters of the Roman world surrounded their throne 
with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, and humbly pro 
fessed themselves the accountable ministers of the senate, whose su 
preme deaees they dictated and obeyed ** 

The face of the court corresponded with the forms of the administra 
lion The emperors, if we eveept those tyrants whose capricious folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, disdained that pomp and 
ceremony which might offend their countrymen, but could add nothing 
to their real power In all the offices of hfe they affected to confound 
themselves with their subjects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments Their habit, their palace, their 
table, were suited only to the rank of an opulent senator Iheir famiK , 
however numerous or splendid, was composed entirely of their domestic 
slave Sind freedmen** Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at 
employing the meanest of the Romans in those menial offices, which, 
m the household and bed chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain 

The deification of the emperors'** is the only instance m which lhe> 
departed from their accustomed prudence and modestv The Asiatic 
Greeks were the first laveators, the successors of Alexander the first 
objects, of this servile and impious mode of adulation It was easily 
transferred from the kings to the governors of Asia, and the Roman 

‘ [Dr W Smith points out that Gibbon had omitted to notice an impor 
tant institution of Augustus winch eventually superseded the senate in manj 
of Its functions This >Yas the or kind of Privy Council which 

consisted of twenty members selected by the emperor from the senate and 
m which all important matters were discussed before they were submitted to 
the senate In course of tune the power of the Consilium was augmented 
~0 S] 

* Dion Cassius (t In p 703 714) has given a very loose and partial sketch 
of the Imperial system To illustrate and often to correct him I have 
meditated Tacitus examined Suetonius and consulted the follow ng moderns 
the Abbe de la Bleterie in the Memoires de 1 Academic des Inscriptions tom 
xvx XXI xxw XXV xxvn ’Beaufort Republ que Romaine tom i p 2^5 37^ 
The Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovius de teffe Regta printed at Leyden 
in the year 173* Gravma de Impeno Romano p 479 544 of h s Opuscula 
MafFei Verona Illustrata t 1 p 245 etc 

”A weak prince will always be governed by his domestics The power 
of slaves aggravated the shame of the Romans and the senate paid court 
to a Pallas or a Narcissus There is a chance that a modem fa\ ounte may 
be a gentleman 

•"Treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Pnncipum It would be easier for 
me to copy than it has been to verify the quotations of that learned Dutchman. 
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magistrates very frequently were adored as provincial deities, with the 
pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices It was natural 
that the empero*s should not refuse what the proconsuls had accepted 
and the divine honours which both the one and the other received from 
the provinces, attested rather the despotism than the servitude of Rome. 
But the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished sations in the arts 
of flattery, and the imperious spirit of the first Ccesar too easily con- 
senled to assume, durmg his lifetime, a place among the tutelar deities 
of Rome The milder temper of his successor declined so dangerous 
an ambition, which was never afterwards revived, except by the mad 
ness of Caligula and Domilian Augustus permitted indeed some of 
the provinaal cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition that 
they should associate the worship of Rome with that of the sovereign, 
he tolerated private superstition, of which he might be the object, ** but 
he contented himself with being revered by the senate and people m 
bis human character, and wisely left to his successor the care of his 
public deification A regular custom was introduced, that on the 
decease or every emperor who had neither lived nor died like a tvrant, 
the senate by a solemn decree should place him m the number of the 
gods and the ceremonies of bis Apotheosis were blended with those 
of hi3 funeral ” This legal, and, as it «hould seem, injudicious pro- 
fanation, so abhorrent to our stricter principles, was received wi& a 
(amt muirru",*^ by the easy nature of polytheism, hot it was received 
as an irsfih-tion, not of religion, but of podey We should disgrace 
the virtU'*'j of the Antonmes, by comparing them with the voces of Her- 
cules cr Jupiter Even the character of Cssar or Augustus were far 
superior to those of the popular deities But it was the misfortune of 
the former to live in an lightened age, and their acuons were too 
faithfully recorded to admit of such a muctiire of fable and mystery, as 
the devotion of the vulgar requires As soon as their divinity wa> 
established by law, it sunk into oblmon, without contributing either 
to their own fame, or to the digmly of suc^eding prmces. 

In the consideration of the Impenal government, we have frequently 
mentioned the artful founder, under his well known title of Augustus, 
which was not however conferred upon faun till the edifice was almost 
completed The obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a mean 
family m the little town of Aricia It was stained with the blood of 
the proscnption, and he was desirous, had it been possible, to erase 
all memory of his former life The illustrious surname of Cssar he had 

"Dissertation of the Abbe hfonsault in the first volume of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. 

" Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponitnas erat says Horace to the emperor 
himself and Horace was well aeqaamted with the court of Augustus 

"See Senecas Sat re Av9»oXor¥rr««ii — (O SJ 

" See Cicero in Philippic, i 6 Jnlian m Oesaribus Inqne Deum temphs 
jurabit Roma per umbras is the mdgnant expression of Lucan but it is a 
patriotic, rather than a devout mdisnabon. 
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a‘isumed as the adopted son of the dictator, but tie had too much 
good sense, either to hope to be confounded, or to wish to be com- 
pared, With that extraordinary man It was proposed m the senate, 
to dignify their minister with a new appellation and after a very 
serious discussion, that of Augustus was chosen, among several others 
as being the tnost expiessi\e of the character of peace and sanctity, 
•which he uniformly affected * Augustus was therefore a personal, 
CcBsar a family distmction The former should naturally have expired 
with the pnnce on whom it wras bestowed, and however the latter 
was diHu^d by adoption and female alliance, Nero was the last prince 
who could allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the Julian line 
But, at the time of his death, Uie practice of a century had inseparably 
connected those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and they have 
been preserved by a long succession of emperors, Romans, Greeks, 
Franks, and Germans, from the fall of the republic to the present time 
A distinction W’as, howeve*, soon introduced The sacred title of 
Augustus was always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of 
Csesar was more freely commumcated to his relations, and, from the 
reign of Hadrian, at least, was appropriated to the second person m the 
state, who was considered as the presumptive heir of the empire 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free constitution which be bad 
destroyed, can only be explained by an attentive consideration of the 
character of that subtle tyrant A cool head, an unfeeling heart, and a 
cowardly disposition, prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside With the 
same band, and probably wntb the same temper, be signed tbe pro 
scnption of Cicero, and the pardon of Cmna His virtues, and even hi«i 
vices, were artifiaal, and according to the various dictates of his inter 
cst, he was at first the enemy, and at last the father, of the Roman 
world •* When he framed the artful system of the Imperial authority, 
his moderation was inspired by his fears He wished to deceive the 
people by an image of civil liberty, and the armies by an image of cml 
government 

I The death of C®sar was ever before his eyes He had lavished 

" Dion Cass us t Im p 710 -Wkrth the curious Annotations of Reimar 

**[\\enck says that the pnnees who by their birth or their adoption be 
longed to the family of the Oesars took the name of Oesar After the 
•jiaUv ot Nero this name was applied, to the impetiat dignity itself, and 
afterwards the appointed successor The tune at which it was empIo>Td 
in tlie latter sense cannot be fixed with certamtj It is probable that Allius 
Vents was the first who was called Cesar when adopted by Hadrian — O S ] 

** ^5 Octavianus advanced to the batwiuet of the Cassars his colour changed 
like that of the Camelion pale at first then red afterwards black he at 
last assumed the mild hi cry of Venus and the graces (Gtsars p 309) This 
image emp'ojed by Julian in his ingenious fiction is just and elegant, but 
when he considers this change of dharacter as real and asenbes it to the 
power of philosophy he does too much honour to philosophy, and to Oc« 
tavianus 
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t\eallh and honours m hts adherents, hut the most fivoured friends 
of hi5 uncle were In tlie number of the con«piniors The fidelity of the 
legions might d-feml his authont> against open rebellion, but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the dagger of i determined 
republican, and the Itomans, who revered the meno’j of Brutus,** 
would applaud the imitation of bis virtue Cxsar bad provot cd his fate, 
as much by the osienlalion of ins povrr as by his power ilseU The 
consul O'- the tribune might have reigned in peace The title of king 
liad crm“<i the Romans against his life Augustus was sensible that 
mank nd u governed by names, nor was he deceived in his expectation, 
ihil the senate and people would submit to slavery, provided they were 
res-^ectfuUj assured that lhc> stvU enjoyctl their ancient freedom \ 
fctb*c 'cmlc and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in the pleasing 
illusion, as long as it was suppottcrl by the virtue, or even b> the 
prudence, of the successors of Augustas Jt was a motive of self 
preservation, not a principle of liberty, that animated the conspirators 
sgam't Caligula, Nero, and Domitian They attacked the person of 
the tyrant, without aiming their b'ow at the authority of the emperor 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occasion, in which the senate 
after seventy years of patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
Its long forgotten rights When the throne was vacant by the murder 
of Caligula, the consuls convoked that assembly m the Capitol, con 
demned the memory of the Cxsars, gave the watchword liberty to the 
few cohorts who family adhered to their standard, and during eight and 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a free commonwealth 
But while they deliberated, the Pnctorian Guards had resolved The 
stupid Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already m their camp, 
invested with the Imperial purple, and prepared to support his election 
by arms. The dream of liberty was at an end, and the senate awoke to 
all the horrors of inevitable servitude Deserted by the people, and 
threatened by a military force, that feeble assembly was compelled 
to ratify the choice of the Prxtorians, and to embrace the benefit of an 
amneaty, which Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the generosity 
to ob erv e ** 

II The insolence of the armies inspired Augustus with fears of a still 
more alarming nature The despair of the citizens could only attempt 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time, able to execute How 
precarious was his own authority over men whom he had taught to vio 
late every social duty! He bad beard their seditious clamours he 
dreaded their calmer moments of reflection One revolution had been 
purchased by immense rewards, but a second revolution might double 

“Tw-o centuries alter the estabJ shtnent of monarchy the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus as a perfect model of Roman 
virtue 

** It IS much to be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus which 
treated of that transaction We are forced to content ourselves with the 
nopular rumours of Josephus and the imperfect hints of Dion and Suetonius 
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those rewards The troops professed the fondest attachment to the 
house of Cffisar, but the attachments of the m\iltitude are capricious 
and inconstant Augustus summoned to his aid whatever remained in 
those fierce nunds of Roman prejudices, enforced the rigour of d sci- 
pline by the sanction of law, and interposing the majesty of the senate 
between the emperor and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, as 
the first magistrate of the republic ® 

During a long period of two hundred and twenty years, from the 
establishment of this artful system to the death of Commodus, the 
dangers inherent to a military government were, m a great measure, 
suspended The soldiers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of their 
own strength, and of the weakness of the civil authority, which was, 
before and afterwards, productive of such dreadful calamities Calig 
ula and Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their own 
domestics, ** the convulsions which agitated Rome on the death of 
the former, were confined to the walls of the city But Nero involved 
the whole empire m his rum In the space of eighteen months, four 
princes perished by the sword, and the Roman world was shaken by 
the fuiy of the contending armies Excepting only this short, though 
violent, eruption of military licence, the two centuries from Augustus 
to Commodus passed away unstained wi^ avil blood, and undisturbed 
by revolutions The emperor was elected by the authorxty of the sen 
ate^ and the consent of the soldiers ** The legions respected their oath 
of fidelity, and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman annals 
to discover three incons derable rebelhons, which were all suppressed 
m a few months, and without even the hazard of a battle **’ 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne is a moment b g 
with danger and mischief The Roman emperors, desirous to spare the 
legions that interval of suspense, and the temptation of an irregular 
choice, invested their designed successor wi*h so large a share of present 
power, as should enable him, after their decease, to assume the re- 
mainder, without suffering the empire to perceive the change of masters 

•'Augustus restored the anoent se\eritj of discipline After the cnit 
wars he dropped ihe endearing name of reflow Soldiers and called them 
only Soldiers (Sueton in August c. 25) Sec the use Tiberius made of the 
senate in the mutiny of tlie Pannonian legions (Tacit Annals 1 [25I) 

•* [Caligula perished by a conspiracy formed by officers of Pnetorian Guard 
-O S] 

’•These words seem to have been the constitutional language. See Tacit. 
Annal xiii 4. 

**The first was Camillus Sertbomanus who look up arms in Dalmatia 
against Claudius and was deserted Iqr his own troops m five dajs The 
second, L. Antonius in Germany who rebelled against Domitian, and tlif 
third Avidius Cassius m the reign of M Antoninus The two last reigned 
but a few months and wrere cut off by their own adherents U e may oliscrv e 
that both Camvflus and Cassius coloured Ihetr ambition wnh the design of 
restoring the republic a task, said Otssius peculiarly reserved (or Vns name 
and family 
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Ihus Augus ui, nflCT nil hts fairer prospects had been snalchetl from 
him b> unlimel> deaths rested his last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for 
his ndoptesl son the censorial and tnbunltlan posvers, and dictated n hw 
In tthidi the future prince vias insested snih an authnritj equal to hts 
onn, over the pnnlnces nnd the armies** Thus \espasian subduwl 
the RcneroLS mind of his eldest srn Titus was adoretl bj the eastern 
legions, which, under his command had recently nchicscd the conquest 
of Judxa HiS ixittcr was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouderl b> 
the Intemperance of iwilh, his designs were suspected Instead of 
listening to sudi unworth) suspicions, the prudent monarch associated 
Titus (0 the full powers of the Imperial «ignit> and the prateful son 
tscr approved himself the humble and faithful mintstcr of so Indulgent 

I father" 

Tlie good sense of \espasian engaged him indeetl to embrace ever) 
measure that might confirm hts recent and precarious elevation The 
mihtar) oath, and the fiddll) of the troops had been consecrated b) 
the habits of an hundretl )ears to the name and family of the Caesars 
and although that famil) had been continued only b) the fictitious 
nte of adoption, the Roraans still revered, in the person of Nero the 
grandson of Gcrmanicus and the lineal successor of \ugustus It was 
rot wathoul rductance and remorse that the Pralonan Guards had been 
persuaded to abandon the cause of the t)Tant " The rapid downfall 
of Galba, Otho, and Vitelhus, taught the armies to consider the 
emperors as the creatures of their will, and the instruments of their 
bccpce The birth of Vespasian was mean, his grandfather had been 
a private «oldicr, his father a pett) officer of the revenue, his own 
irtru had raised him, m an advainced age, to the empire but his merit 
was rather u«eful than shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a 
Mncl and even sordid parsimon) Such a prince consulted his true 
interest by the association of a son, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention from the obscure ongin to 
the future glories of the Ilavian bouse Under the mild administra 
t on 01 Titus, the Roman world enjojed a transient felicity, and his 
beloved memory served to protect, above fifteen )ear 5 , the vices of 
li s brother Donutian 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from the assassins of Domi 
tun before he discovered that his feeble age was unable to stem the 
torrent of public disorders which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
of his predecessor His mild disposition was respected bj the go^ but 

"Velleius Paterculus 1 ». c »2i Sucton m Tiber c 20 

*Sueton m Tit. c 6. Pin >n Prwfat Hist Natur 

“ This idea IS frequently and strongly inculcate I 1 ) Tacitus Hist i 5 16 

II -6 

The emperor Vespasian w th h s usual good sense laugl ed at tl e geneal 
og sts who deduce! hs tarn ly from ITavius the fouiuler of Keate (h s 

t c itry) and 01 e of the companions of Hercules Suet in Vespas an 
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the degenerate Romans required a more Mgorous character, \vhose jus 
tice should strike terror into the guilty Though he had se\cnl reh 
lions, he fixed his choice on a stranger He adopted Trajan, then 
about forty jears of age, and nho commanded a ponerful army in 
the Loner Germany, and immediately, b> a decree of the senate, de 
dared him his colleague and successor m the empire ■** It is sincerely 
to be lamented, that whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful relation 
of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are reduced to collect the actions of 
Trajan from the glimmerings of in abridgment, or the doubtful light 
of a panegyric There remains, hone\cr, one panegyTic far removed 
beyond the suspicion of flattery Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, m pouring out the customary 
acclamations on the accession of a new emperor, wished that he might 
surpass the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan 

We may readily believe, that the father of his country hesitated 
whether he ought to intrust the various ind doubtful character of his 
kinsman Hadrian with sovereign power In his last moments, the arts 
of the empress PloUna either fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly 
supposed a fictitious adoption the truth of which could not be safely 
disputed, and Hadrian was peaceably acknowledged as his lawful sue 
cessor Under his reign, as has be*n already mentioned, the empire 
flourished in peace and prosperity He encouraged the arts, reformed 
the laws, asserted military discipline, and visited all his provinces in 
person His vast and active gen us was equally suited to the most en 
larged views, and the minute details of civil policy But the ruling 
passions of hts soul were curiosity and vanity As they prevailed, and 
as they were attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by turns, an 
excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tyrant The general 
tenor of his conduct deserved praise for its equity and moderation 
Yet in the first days of his reign, be put to death four consular senators, 
his personal enemies, and men who had been judged worthy of empire 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered him, at last, peevish 
and cruel The senate doubted whether they should pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant, and the honours decreed to his memory were granted 
to the prayers of the pious Antoninus ** 

The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice of a successor After 
revolving in his mind several men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated he adopted JElius Verus a gay and voluptuous 
nobleman, recommended by uncommon beauty to the lover of An 

”Dion ! IxviH p 1121 Phn Secund m Panegyric 
** Felicior Augusto melior TkajaKO Eutrop vm 5 

*’Dion (! Ixix p 1249) aflirms the whole to have been a fiction on the 
authority of his father who being governor of the province where Trajan 
’ died had very good opportunities of sifting th s mysterious transaction 
Yet Dodwell (Prselect Camden xtii.> has mainta ned that Hadrian was 
•called to the certain hope of the empire during the lifetime of Trajan 
**Dion (Ixx p 1171) Aurel Victor 
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tinous.” But while Hadrian was delighting himself with his o^vn 
applause, and the acclamations of the soldiers, whose coasenl had 
been secured by an Immense donative, the new Cajsar^" was ravished 
from his embraces by an untimely death He left only one son Ha- 
drian commended the boy to the gratitude of the Antonines. He was 
adopted by Pius; and, on the accession of Marcus, was inrested nilh an 
equal share ot savcreigci powee. Amang the many vices c( this younger 
Verus he possessed one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wiser col- 
league, to whom he ViUlingly abandoned the ruder cares of empire. 
The philosophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented his early 
death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either pratiSed or disappointed, he 
resolved to deserve the thanks of posterity, by placing the most etalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning ej*e easily discovered a 
senator about fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of life, and 
a youth of about seventeen, whose riper years opened the fair prospect 
of every virtue: the elder of these was declared the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself should immediately 
adopt the younger. The two Antonines (for it U of them that we are 
now speaking) governed the Roman world forty-two >*cars, with the 
same invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. Although Pius had two 
sons,** he pTefetied the wtHate of Rome to the interest oi his family, 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to young Marcus, obt^ned from 
the senate (he tribunitfan and proconsular powers, and with a noble 
disdam, or mdier ignorance of jealousy, associated him to all the labours 
of government, hlarcus, on the other hand, rev ered the character of his 
benefactor, loved him as a parent, obeyed him as bis sovereign,** and, 
after be was no more, regulated bis own administration by the eaample 
and maxiins of his predecessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only peri^ of history in which the happiness of a great people was the 
sole object of government. 

Titus Antoninus Rus has been justly denominated a second Numa. 
The same love of religion, Justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation of the latter opened 
a much larger held for the exerdse of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plundering each other’s har- 

*Thc deification of Antmous, his medals, statues, temples, City, oracles, 
and constellation, are rvcll known, and still dishonour the memory of Hadrian. 
Yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen emperors, Qaudius was the 
only one whose taste in love was enbrely correct For the honours of An 
tinous. see Spanheim, Commenlaire snr les Oesars de Jnlien, p 80. 

“ Hist August p. 13 Aurelius Victor is Epitom 

" \\ ithotit the help of medals and inscriptions we should be ignorant of 
this -fact, so honourable to the memory of Pius 

" During the twenty-three years ot Plus’s reiga, Marcus was only two 
nights absent from the palace, and even those were at iLfFerent tunes. Hist 
August p 2 $. 
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vests. Antoninus diffused order and tranquillity over the greatest part 
of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare advantage of furnishing 
very few materials for history; which is, indeed, little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private 
life, he 'was an amiable as well as a good man. The native simplicity 
of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed with 
moderation the conveniencies of his fortune, and the innocent pleasures 
of society: and the benevolence of his soul di^layed itself in a cheer- 
ful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer and more 
laborious kind.®* It was the well-earned harvest of many a learned 
conference, of many a patient lecture, and many a midnight lucubra- 
tion. At the age of twelve years he embraced the rigid system of the 
Stoics, which taught him to submit bis body to his mind, his passions 
to his reason; to consider virtue as the only good, vice as the only 
evil, all things external as things indifferent.®* His meditations, com- 
posed in the tumult of a camp, are still extant; and he even conde- 
scended to give lessons of philosophy in a more public manner than was 
perhaps consistent with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an 
emperor.®* But his life was the noblest commentary on the precepts of 
Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to the imperfections of 
others, just and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that iividius 
Cassius, who excited a rebellion m Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntary dea^, of the pleasure of uinvertmg an enemy into a friend, 
and he justified the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the zeal 
of the senate against the adherents of the traitor.*^ War he detested, 
as the disgrace and calamity of buman nature; but when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arms, he readily exposed 
his person to eight winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
the seventy of which was at last fatal to the weakness of his con- 


" He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of the fair 
sex Marcus Antonmus, 1 16 Hist August p 20, 21 Julian m Csesar 

“The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with a want of 
that simplicity which distinguished Pius and ocn Verus (Hi't. August 6 , 
34). This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve to account foi the superior 
applause bestowed upon personal qualifications in preference to the social 
virtues Even Marcus Antoninus has been called a hypocrite; but the wildest 
scepticism never insinuated that C*sar might possibly be a coward, or Tully 
a foot Wit and valour arc qualifications more easily ascertained, tiun hu 
manity or the love of justice 

“Tacitus has charactensed, in a few words the principles of the portico' 
Doctores sapientix secutus c$t, qui sola bona qux honesta, mala tantum qus 
tufpia; potcntiam, nobihutem, exteraque extra ammum, neque ^nis neque 
mails adnumerant. Tacit Hist iv 5. 

“Before he went on ^e second expedition against the Germans, he read 
lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, during three days He had 
already done the same in the cities of Greece and Asia. Hut. August in 
Cassio, c. ^ 

"Dion, 1 Ixxi (c. aal p itpa Hist August in Avid Cassvo fc. 81 . 
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stitution. His memory 'vas revered by a grateful posterity, and above 
a century aftc\ his death, many persons preserved the image of JIarcus 
Antoninus, among those of their household gods.®* 

If a man nere called to fit the period in the history of the world, 
during which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed from 
the death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The vast 
extent of the Roman empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, nhose characters 
and authority commanded involuntary respect. The forms of the civil 
administration were carefully preserv^ by Nerv-a, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were pleased 
with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the laws. 
Such princes deserved the honour of restoring the republic had the 
Romans of their days been capable of enj'oying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid by the immense reward 
that inseparably waited on their success; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the general happiness of which 
they were the authors. A just, but melancholy reflection embittered, 
however, the noblest of human enj'oyments They must often have 
recollected the instability of a happiness which depended on the char- 
acter of a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, 
when some licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would abuse, to the 
destruction, that absolute power which they had exerted for the benefit 
of their people. The ideal restraints of the senate and the laws might 
serve to display the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of the 
emperor. The military force was a blind and irresistible instrument 
of oppression; and the corruption of Roman manners would always 
supply flatterers eager to applaud, and ministers prepared to serve 
the fear or the avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters 

These gloomy apprehensions had been already j’usUfied by the experi- 
ence of the Romans The annals of the emperors exhibit a strong 
and various picture of human nature, which we should vainly seek 
among the mixed and doubtful characters of modem history. In the 
conduct of those monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of vice and 
virtue; the most exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy of our 
own species The golden age of Trajan and the Antomnes had been 
preceded by an age of iron It is almost superfluous to enumerate the 
unworthy successors of Augustus Their unparalleled vices, and the 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,” and the 

** Hist. August in Mar& Antonin, c. 18 . 

“ Vitellius consumed m mere eating, at least six millions of our money 
m about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices with dignity, or 
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timid inhuman Domitnn, are condemned to everlasting infamy Du"- 
mg fourscore years (excepting only the short and doubtful respite of 
Vespasian’s reign®®) Rome groaned beneath an unremitting tyrannj, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the republic, and was fat**! 
to almost every virtue, and every talent, that arose in that unhappv 
period 

Under the reign of these monsters the slavery of the Romans \\ai 
accompanied with two peculiar circumstances, the one occasioned by 
their former liberty, the other by their extensive conquests, which 
rendered their condition more completely wretched than that of the 
victims of tyranny m any other age or countrj From these causes 
were denved, i The exquisite sensibtht> of the sufferers, and, 2, the 
impossibility of escaping from the hand of the oppressor 
I When Persia was governed by the descendants of Sefi, a race of 
princes whose wanton cruelty often stained their divan, their table, and 
their bed, with the blood of their favourites, there is a saying recorded 
of a young nobleman, that he never departed from the sultan’s presence 
without satisfying him«elf whetlier his head was still on hts shoulders 
The experience of every day might almost justify the scepticism 0' 
Rustan Yet the fatal sword, suspended above him by a single thread 
seems not to have disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity 
of the Persian The monarch s frown, he well knew, could level h n’ 
with the dust, but the stroke of lighting or apoplexy might be equally 
fatal and it was the part of a wise man to forget the inevitable calami 
ties of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour He was d gni 
fled with the appellation of the Langs slave had perhaps, been pur 
chased from obscure patents in a country which he had never knowr 
and was trained up from his infancy in the severe discipline of the 
seraglio His name, his wealth, his honours, we-e the gift of a master, 
who might, without injustice, resume what he had bestowed Rustan s 
knowledge, if he possessed any, could only serve to ronfirm his habits 
by prejudices His language afforded not words for any form of gov 
ernment, except absolute monarchy The history of the East informed 
him that such had ever been the condition, of mankind The Koran 

even deceno Tawtns fairly catU hwn a hog but it js by substituting to a 
coarse word a very fine image At Vitellius umbraculis hortorum abditus 
ut rgnnza annmit a qu bus si cibum suggeras jacent torpentque pialerita in 
stant a futura pan oblivione dinuserat Atqiie ilium nemore Arcino desidem 
et marcentem etc Taat Hist lu 36 it 95 Sueton in Vitell c 13 Dion 
Cass us 1 Ixv p 1062 

•“The execution of Helvidms Pnsens and of the virluotiw Eponina dis 
graced the reign of Vespasian 

* Vojage de Chard n en Perse vol lu p 293 

** The practice of ra sing staves to the great offircs of state is still more com 
mon among the Turks than among the Persians The miserable countries of 
Georgia and Circass a supply rulers to the greatest part of the East 

“Chardin sajs that European travellers have diffused among the Pers ans 
some ideas of the freedom and mildness of our governments They laie 
done them a very ill office 
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And the interpreters of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and the vice-regent of heaven; 
that patience nas the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited obedi- 
ence the great duty of a subject, 

The minds of the Romans were \ery differently prepared for slavcrj'. 
Oppressed beneath the weight of their own corruption and of military 
\dolcnce, they for a long while pfcscr\'cd the sentiments, or at least 
the ideas, of their free-born ancestors. The education of Helvadius and 
Thrasca, of Tacitus and Tliny, was the same as that of Cato and 
Ciccro. From Grecian philosophy they had imbibed the Justest and 
most liberal notions of the dignity of human nature, and the origin of 
civil society. The historj’ of their own country hid taught them to 
revere a free, a virtuous, and a victorious commonwealth; to abhor the 
successful crimes of Casar and Augustus; and inwardly to despise those 
tyrants whom they adored with the most abject fLitlery. As magistrates 
and senators, they were admitted into the great counal which had once 
dictated laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanction to the acts 
of the monarch, and whose authority was so often prostituted to the 
vilest purposes of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted 
his ma-xims, attempted to disguise their murders by the formalities ol 
justice, and perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in rendering the senate 
their accomplice as well as their victim By this assembly the last of 
the Romans were condemned for imaginary crimes and real virtues, 
llieir infamous accusers assumed the language of independent patriots, 
who arraigned a dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his country; 
and the public service was revTarded by riches and honours.** The 
servile Judges professed to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, 
violated in the person of its first magistrate; ** whose clemency they 
most applauded when they trembled the most at his inexorable and 
impending cruelty." The tyrant beheld their baseness with just con- 
tempt, and encountered their secret sentiments of detestation with sin- 
cere and avowed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

n The division of Europe into a number of independent states, con- 
nected, however, with each other, by the general resemblance of religion, 

“They alleged the example of Scipio and Cato (Tacit Annal. in. 66) 
^larcelliu Epinis and Cnspus Vibius had acquired two millions and a half 
ander Kero Their wealth, which aggravated their crimes, protected them under 
Vespasian Tacit Hist, iv 43 Dialog de Orator c. 8 For one accusation. 
Regulus, the just object of Pliny's satire, received from the senate the consular 
ornaments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds 

• The crime of majesty was formerly a treasonable offence against the 
Roman people. As tribunes of the peo^e, Augustus and Tiberius applied it 
to iheir own persons, and extended >t to an infinite latitude 

“After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Germanicus had been put 
to death, Tiberius received the tbanl.s of the senate for his clemency. She 
had not been publicly strangled; nor was the body drawn with a hook to the 
Gemomat, where those of common malefactors were exposed Tacit. AnnaL 
VI 23. Sueton in Tiberio, c. 53, 
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language, and manners, is productive of the most beneficial consequences 
to the liberty of mankind A modem tyrant, who should find no re- 
sistance either in his own breast, or in his people, would soon experience 
a gentle restraint from the example of his equals, the dread of present 
censure, the adnce o! his allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. 
The object of his displeasure, escaping from the narrow limits of his 
dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The slave o) 
Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to drag his gilded 
chain in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of exile on the 
barren rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the Danube, expected 
his fate in silent despair.®^ To resist was fatal, and it was impossible 
to fly. On every side he was encompassed with a vast extent of sea 
and land, which he could never hope to traverse without being discov- 
ered, seized, and restored to his irritated master. Beyond the frontiers, 
his anxious view could discover nothing, except the ocean, inhospitable 
deserts, hostile tnbes of barbarians, of fierce manners and unknown 
language, or dependent kings, who would gladly purchase the emperor’s 
protection by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive “Wherever you 
arc,” said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “remember that you ate 
equally within the power of the conqueror.” 


CHAPTER IV (180-193 A D.) 

Tht Cruelly, FolUes, and Murder of Commodus — Election of Pertinax — Hu 
AUempit to reform the Slate — Hu Assaesnialton by the Prtrtonan Guards 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid discipline of the Stoics was 
unable to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the most amiable, and 
the only defective, piait of his character His excellent understanding 
was often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Artful 
men, who study the passions of princes, and conceal their own, ap- 
proached his person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, and acquired 

•* Senphgs was a small rocky island m tlie ^gcan Sea, the inhabitants of 
whtdi were despised for their ignorance and obscurity The place of Oiids 
exile 15 well known, by hts just but anmanly lamentations It should 'cem, 
that he only received an order to leave Rome in so many days, and to transport 
himself to Tomi Guards and gaolers were unnecessary 

"Under Tiberius, a Roman kmght attempted to fly to the Parthians He 
was stopt in the Straits of Sicily, but so little danger did there appear tn 
ihe example, that the most jealous of tyrants disdained to punish it. Tacit. 
Annal vf 14 

** Cicero ad Familiarcs, iv 7. 
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ncbes and honours by affecting to despise them * His excessive mdul* 
gence to his brother,® his wife, and his son, exceeded the bounds of 
private virtue, and became a public injury, by the example and conse- 
quences of their vices 

Taustina, the daughter of Pius and the mfe of Marcus, has been as 
much celebrated for her gallantries as for her beauty The grave sim 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to engage her wanton levity, 
or to fix that unbounded passion for variety, which often discovered 
personal merit in the meanest of mankind The Cupid of the ancients 
was, in general, a very sensual deity, and the amours of an emoress, 
as they exact on her side the plainest advances, are seldom susceptible 
of much sentimental delicacy Marcus was the only man in the empire 
who seemed ignorant or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina, 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, reflected some disgrace 
on the injured husband He promoted se\eral of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit,® and during a connection of thirty years, invariably 
gave her proofs of the most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life In his Meditations, he thanks the gods who 
had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of such a wonder 
ful simplicity of manners The obsequious senate, at his earnest re 
quest, declared her a goddess She was represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres, and it was decreed, that 
on the day of their nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their 
\owa before the altar of their chaste patroness* 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a shade on the punty of the 
lather’s virtues It has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed the 
happiness of millions to a fond partiality for a worthless boy, and that 
he chose a successor in his own family, rather than in the republic 
Nothing, however, was neglected by the anxious father, and by the men 
of virtue and learning whom he summoned to his assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of young Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and 
to render him worthy of the throne, for which he was designed But the 
power of instruction is seldom of mudi efficacy, except in those happy 
dispositions where it is almost superflcous The distasteful lesson of a 
grave philosopher was in a moment obliterated by the whisper of a prof 
ligate favounte, and hlarcus himself blasted the fruits of this laboured 
education, by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a 

‘Sec the complaints of \v>dius Cassius Hist August, p 43 These arc. 

It IS true, the complaints of faction, but e%en faction exaggerates rather than 
jnsents 

•(His brother— his brother by adoption, L. Verus — O S] 

* Hist. August, p 34. 

•Dion Cassius, 1 Ixxi p 1195 Hist August p 33 Cbmmentaire de 
Si anheim sur les Cesars de Juben p 289 The deification of Faustina is 
the only defect which Julians criticism u able to discover m the all accotn* 
pfished character of Marcus 
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full participation of the Imperial povrer. He lived but four years after- 
wards; but he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, which raised 
the impetuous youth above the restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal peace of society are 
produced by the restraints which the necessary, but unequal, laws of 
property have imposed on the appetites of manUnd, by confining to a 
few the possession of those objects that are coveted by many. Of all 
our passions and appetites, the love of power is of the most imperious 
and unsociable nature, since the pride of one man requires the submis- 
sion of the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord, the laws of society 
lose their force, and their place is seldom supplied by those of humanity. 
The ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the despair of success, 
the memory of past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, all contribute 
to inflame the mmd, and to silence the voice of pity. From such motives 
almost every page of history has been stained with civil blood, but 
these motives will not account for the unprovoked cruelties of Com- 
modus, who had nothmg to wish and everything to enjoy. The beloved 
son of hlarcus succeeded (a d. i8o) to his father, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the senate and armies,® and when he ascended the throne the 
happy youth saw round him neither competitor to remove nor enemies 
to punish. In this calm elevated station it was surely natural that he 
should prefer the love of mankind to their detestation, the mild glories 
of his five predecessors, to the ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian 

Yet Commodvs was not, as be has been represented, a tigei bom 
with an insauate thirst of human blood, and capable, from his infancy, 
of the most inhuman actions.® Nature had formed him of a weak, rather 
than a wicked, disposition. His simplicity and timidity rendered him 
the slave of his attendants, who gradually corrupted his mind. His 
cruelty, which at first obeyed the dictates of others, degenerated into 
habit, and at length became the ruling passion of his soul.’ 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus found himself embarrassed 
With the command of a great army, and the conduct of a difficult war 
against the Quadi and Marcomanm • The servile and profligate youths 
whom Marcus had banished, soon regained their station and influence 
about the new emperor. They exaggerated the hardships and dangers 
of a campaign in the wild counlnes beyond the Danube; and they as- 


* Commodus was the first Porphyroffenttut (bom since hjs father’s acces- 
sion to the throne) By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian medals date 
by the jears of his life; as if they were synonymous to those of his reign 
Tillemont, Hist des Empcrcurs, tom ii p 752. 

'Hist August p 46 

* Dion Cassius, 1 Ixxtt p 1203 

'According to Tcrtullian (ApoI<^ c. 25), he died at Sirmium. But the 
situation of Vmdobona, or Vienna, where both the Victors place his death 
IS better adapted to the operations of tfie war against the Maccomanm and 
Quadi 
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sured the indolent prince, that the terror of his name and the arras of 
his lieutenants would be sufficient to complete the conquest of the dis- 
mayed barbarians; or to impose such conditions as were more advan* 
tageous than any conquest. By a dexterous application to his sensual 
appetites, they compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the refined 
pleasures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian camp, which af- 
forded neither leisure nor materials for luxury.® Commodus listened 
to the pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated between his own inclina- 
lion and the awe which he still retained for his father’s counsellors, the 
summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry into the capital was 
deferred till the autumn. His graceful person,’" popular address, and 
ima^ned virtues, attracted the public favour; the honourable peace 
which he had recently granted to the barbarians diffused an universal 
joy,” his impatience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the love 
of his country; and his dissolute course of amusements was faintly con- 
demned in a prince of nineteen years of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the forms, and even the spirit, 
of the old administration nece maintained by those faithful counsellors, 
to whom JIarcus had recommended bis son, and for whose wisdom and 
Integrity Commodus still entertained a reluctant esteem. The young 
prince and his profligate favourites revelled in all the licence of sov- 
ereign power, but his bands were yet unstained with blood; and be had 
even displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might perhaps have 
ripened into solid virtue.’® A fatal incident decided his fluctuating 
character. 

One evening (a.d. 183), as the emperor was returning to the palace 
through a dark and narrow portico in the amphitheatre,” an assassin, 
who waited his passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, loudly 
exclaiming, " The senate sends you this!’ The menace prevented the 
deed, the assassin was seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It bad been formed, not in the state, 
but within the walls of the palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Luaus Verus, impatient of the second rank, and jealous of 
the reigning empress, had armed the murderer against her brother’s life. 
She had not ventured to communicate the black design to her second hus- 
band Claudius Pompeianus, a senator of distingiushed merit and un- 
shaken loyalty; but among the crowd of her lovers (for she Imitated the 


“Herodian, I. 1. p 16. 

"This universal joy is well described (troTO the medals as welt as Ws- 
torisns) by Hr Wotton, Hist of Rome, p 192. IW 

"Manilius, the confidential secretary of Avidius Casstus, was discovered 
after he had lam concealed several years The emperor nobly relieved the 
Dulilic anxiety by rcfusinei to sec him and burning his papers without open- 
ing them. Dion (^ssius. L Ixxit p laoo. 

" AfafTei degli Amphiilieatri p *26 
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manners of Faustina), she found men of desperate fortunes and wild 
ambition, ANho were prepared to serve her mote violent as %ncU as her 
tender passions. The conspirators ctpcrienced the ripour of justice, and 
the abandoned princess nas punished, first with exile, and aften\ard» 
with death.** 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the mind of Commodus, 
and left an indelible impression of fear and hatred against the uhole 
body of the senate. Those whom he had dreaded as importunate min* 
islers, he now suspected as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men 
discouraged, and almost e.xtinguishc<I, under the former reigns, again 
became {ormldablc, as soon as they discovered that the emperor was 
desirous of finding disaffection and treason in the senate. That as- 
sembly, whom Marcus had ever considered as the great council of the 
nation, was composed of the most distinguished of the Romans; and 
distinction of every kind soon became criminal The possession of 
wealth stimulated the diligence of the informers; rigid virtue implied 
a tacit censure of the irregularities of Commodus; important services 
implied a dangerous superiority of merit; and the friendship of the father 
always insured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was equivalent to 
proof; trial to condemnation. The execution of a considerable senator 
was attended with the death of all who might lament or revenge his fate, 
and when Commodus had once tasted human blood, he became in- 
capable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of tyranny, none died more lamented than 
the two brothers of the Quiniiltan family, Maximus and Condianus; 
whose fraternal love has saved their names from oblivion, and endeared 
their memory to posterity. Their studies and their occupations, theii 
pursuits and their pleasures, were still the same In the enjoyment of 
a great estate, they never admitted the idea of a separate interest, some 
fragments are now extant of a treatise which they composed in com- 
mon; and in every action of life it was observed that their two bodie? 
were animated by one soul. The Antonines, who valued their virtues, 
and delighted in their union, raised them, in the same year, to the 
consulship: and Marcus afterwards intrusted to their joint care the 
civil administration of Greece, and a great military command, in which 
they obtained a signal victory over the Germans. The kind cruelty ol 
Commodus united them in death.*’ 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest blood of the senate, 
at length recoiled on the principal instrument of his cruelty Whilst 
Commodus was immersed in blood and luxury, he devolved the detail 
oi the public business on Perennis, a servile and ambitious minister, 
who had obtained his post by the murder of his predecessor, but who 

“Dion, 1 Ixxii p 1205 Herodian, 1 t p iG Hist Aueust p 46 

“In a note upon the Augustan History, p 96, Casaubon has collected 4 
number of particulars concerning these celebrated brothers 
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possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. By acts of extor- 
tion, and the forfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his a\’arice, be 
had accumulated an immense treasure. The Pratorian guards were 
under his immediate command; and his son, who already discovered a 
military genius, was at the head of the lU>Tian legions Perennis aspired 
to the empire ; or what, in the ej'es of Comiiiodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, 
surprised, and (ad i86) put to death. The fall of a minister is a 
very trifling incident in the general history of the empire; but it was 
hastened by an extraordinary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of disdplme were already relaxed. The l^ions of Britain, 
discontented with the administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions to march to Rome, and 
lay their complaints before the emperor. These mihtary petitioners, by 
their own determined behaviour, by inflaming the divisions of the guards, 
fay exaggerating the strength of the British army, and by alarming the 
fears of Commodus, exacted and obtained the minister’s death, as the 
only redress of their grievances.’® This presumption of a distant army, 
and their discovery of the weakness of govemnaent, was a sure presage 
of the most dreadful con\'utstons. 

The negligence of the pubhc adnunistralion was betrayed soon after- 
wards by a new disorder which arose from the smallest beginnings A 
spirit of desertion began to prevaQ among the troops, and the deserters, 
inatead of seeking their flight in safely or concealment, infested the 
highways. Maternus, a pn^ate soldier, of a daring boldness aboi*e his 
station, collected these bands of robbers into a little army, set open the 
prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, and plundered with 
impunity the ndi and defenceless cities of Caul and Spam. The gov- 
ernors of the provinces, who tad long been the spectators, and perhaps 
the partners, of his depredations, nere, at len^, rousrf front their 
supine indolence by the ibreatemng commands of the emperor, hlater- 
nus found that be was encompassed, and foresaw that he must be o\er- 
powered. A great effort of despair was bis last resource. He ordered his 
followers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small parties and vario«is dis- 
guises, and to assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult of the 
festival of Cjbele.*’ To murder Commodus, and to ascend the vacant 
throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. His measures were so 

“Djon. 1. Ixxit. p S2sa Herodian, J L p ze Hwt Au^st p aS Dion 
lli\es a much less odious character of Perennis than the other historians. 
His moderation is almost a pledge of h>$ veracity 

*’ During the second Punic war, the Romans imi>orted from Asia the wor- 
ship of the mother of the god*. Her festivaf, the Mepalfft/t, be^n on the 
fourth of April, and lasted six days The streets were crowdc'l with mad 
processions, the theatre* with spectators, and the public tables with unb dden 
guests. Order and police were suspended, and pleasure was the only serious 
Inismess of the city See Ovid de Fastis L iv etc 
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abl} concerted that his conccifcd troops alrcadj filled the streets of 
Rome The env> of on accomplice di<!Co\crcd and mined this smgnhr 
enterpriv;, in the moment when it nas ripe for exechtion ” 

Su'^picious princes often promote the last of mankind from a \iin 
persuasion that those who hate no dependence except on their favour, 
mil have no attachment, except to the person of Ihci benefactor 
Cleandcr, the successor of Pcrennis was a PhrjRian bj bir‘h of n 
nation over whose stubborn but *!cr\tle temper, blows only could pre 
\3iP* He had been <‘cnt from his native country to Rome, in the 
capacity of a ■slave As a slave he entered the Imperial palace rendered 
himself useful to Ins masters passions and npidly ascended to the 
molt exalted station which a subject could enjoy His influence over 
the mind of Commodus was much greater than that of his predecessor 
for Cleander was devoid of any ability or virtue which could inspire 
the emperor with envy or distrust Avarice was the reigning passion o( 
his soul and the great principle of his administration The rank of 
Consul of Patrician of Senator, was exposed to puohc sale and it would 
have been considered as disaffcciion if any one had refused to purchase 
these empty and disgraceful honours with the greatest part of his for 
tune ® In the lucrative provincial employanents the minister shared 
with the governor the spoils of the people The execution of the laws 
was venal and arbitrary A wealthy criminal might obtain not onlv 
the reversal of tlie sentence by which he was justly condemned but 
might likewise inflict whatever punishment be pleased on the accuser 
the witnesses and the judge 

By these means Cleander, in the ■ipace of three years had accumu 
lated more wealth than had ever yet been pos'icssed by any freedman 
Commodus was perfectly satisfied with the magnificent presents which 
the artful courtier laid at his feet m the most seasonable moments To 
divert the public envy Cleander under the emperors name erected 
baths porticos and places of exercise for the u'e of the people He 
flattered bimseU that the Romans daaled and amused by this ap 
parent liberality would be less affected by the bloody scenes which were 
daily exhibited that they would forget the death of Byrrhus a senator 
to whose superior merit the late emperor had granted one of his daugh 
ters and that they would forgive the execution of Arnus Antoninus 
the last representative of the name and virtues of the Antonines The 

* Herod an 1 j p 23 28 
’ C cero pro Flacco c 27 

*°One of these dear bo ght promotions oecasoned a current bon mot, 
that Jul us Solon was ba tsl ed into the senate 

D on (J Ixx I p l-* T3) observes that no freedman had possessed riches 
equal to those of Cleander The fortune of Pallas amounted however to 
upwards of five and tventy h ndred thousand pounds Ter » lies 

D on 1 Ixx I p 12 t3 Herod an 1 1 p 29 H st Augx st p 52 T 1 es« 
baths were s tuated near the Porta Capena Nard ni Roma Ant ca p 79 
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fonner, with more lotegrity than prudence, had attempted to dUclcee, 
to ius brother-in-law, the true character of Qeander, An equitable 
sentence pronounced bj' the latter, when Proconsul of Asia, against a 
worthless creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him.** After the 
fall of Perennis, the terrors of Commc^us had, for a short tim?, assumed 
the appearance of a return to virtue. He repealed the most odiotis of 
his acts, loaded lus memory with the public execration, and ascribed 
to the pernicious counsels of that wickM minister, all the errors of his 
inexperienced youth. But his repentance lasted only thirty days; and, 
under Qeander’s tyranny, the administration of Perennis n’as often 
regretted. 

Pestflence and famine contributed to fill up the measure of the calami- 
ties of Rome.*' The first could be only Imputed to the just indignation 
of the gods; but (ajj. 1S9) a monopoly of com, supported by the riches 
and power of the minister, was considered as the immediate cause of 
the second. The popular discontent, after it had long circulated in 
whirrs, broLe out in the assembled circus The people quitted their 
fav ourite amusements for the more delicious pleasure of revenge, rushed 
in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the emperor's retire- 
ments, and demanded, with angry clamours, the bead of the public 
enemy. Cleander, who command^ the Praiorian guards,** ordered a 
body of cav’alry to sally forth, and disperse the ^tious multitude 
The multitude fled with precipitation towards the dt>’; several were 
slain, and many more were trampled to death: but when the cavalry 
entered the streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the houses. The foot guards *'* 
who had been long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Pnetorian cavaliy, embraced the party of the people. The tumult 
became a regular engagement, and threatened a general massacre. The 
Prselonans, at length, gave way, oppressed with numbers; and the tide 
of popular fury returned with redoubled violence against the gates of 
the palace, where Commodus lay, dissohed in Juxuiy, and alone uncon- 
scious of the dvil war. It was death to approach his person with the 

“Hist. August p. 4S. 

**Herod«n, L t. a s 3 . Dwn, t IxxiL p. *215. The bfur saj-s, that t»o 
thousand persons died every da> at durui^ a considerable lergth of 

“Tuicfiue prunum tres prxfecti pnrtorio fuerc* inter ijuos Ilbertinus 
From some remams ol modesty, Cleander declined the title, whilst he assumed 
the poaers, of Prattorun pntfcct. As the other freedmen were styled, fftwi? 
their several departments a n/ianibtit, oh r^irfo/ir, Cleander called himself 
0 as intrusted wi'h the defence of his master's person. Salmasius 

ard Cauubon seen to have tallied very »dly upon this passasre. 

*'Oi Tyt riAewt efjet er^rvOrai Herodian, L L p Jl It il doubtful 
whether he means the Prartonan xn^ntry. or the cohortes nrtanat, a body 
of SIX thousand men. but whose rank and discipt.ne were not equal to ibetr 
numbers. Neither Tilletnont nor Wo»ton choose to decide thu question. 
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unwelcome news. He would have perished in this supine security, had 
not two women, his cider sister Tadilla, and Marcia, the most favoured 
of his concubines, ventured to break into his presence. Bathed in tears, 
and with dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his feet; and with 
all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovercvl to the affrighted emperor, 
the crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, and the impending 
ruin, which, in a few minutes, would burst over his palace and peron 
Commodus started from his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the 
head of Cleander should be thrown out to the people. The desired 
spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; and the son of Marcus might 
even yet have regained the affection and confidence of his outraged sub- 
jects.*^ 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity was extinct in the mind 
of Commodus. WTulst he thus abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sovereign power, except the 
unbounded licence of indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful women, and as many boys, 
of every rank, and of every province; and, wherever the arts of seduc* 
tion proved inefTectual, the brutal lover had recourse to violence The 
ancient historians have expatiated on these abandoned scenes of ptosli- 
tution, which scorned every restraint of nature or modesty; but it would 
not be easy to translate their too faithful descriptions into the dece.icy 
of modern language. The intervals of lust were filled up with the basest 
amusements. The influence of a polite age, and the labour of an atten- 
tive education, had never been able to infuse into his rude and '»jrutish 
mind the least tincture of learning; and he was the first of the Roman 
emperors totally devoid of taste for the pleasures of the understanding 
Nero himself excelled, or affected to excel, in the elegant artt of music 
and poetry, nor should we despise his pursuits had he not converted 
the pleasing relaxation of a leisure hour into the serious business and 
ambition of his life But Commodus, from his earliest infancy, dis- 
covered an aversion to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attachment to the amusements of the populace, the sports of the circu'- 
and amphitheatre, the combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wild 
beasts The masters in every branch of learning, whom hlarcus pro 
vided for his son, were heard with inattention and disgust, whilst the 
Moors and Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelm and to shoot 
with the bow, found a disciple who delighted in his application, and 
soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors, in the steadiness of 
the eye, and the dexterity of the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on their master’s vices, 
applauded these ignoble pursuits The perfidious voice of flattery re- 
minded him that by exploits of the same nature, by the defeat of the 

*'Du3n Cassius, 1 Ixsu p 1*15 Htrodian, I 1 p 32. Hist August p 48 
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Nenuean lion, and the slangier of the wild boar of Erymanthtis, the 
Grecian Her<^es had acquired a p l ace among the gods, and an im- 
mortal memory among men. They only forgot to observe, that, m the 
first ages of society, when the fiercer animals often dispute with r»?»n 
the possession of an unsettled country, a successful war against those 
savages is one of the most innocent and beneficial labours of heroism. 
In the dvxlised state of the Roman empire, the wDd beasts had long since 
retired from the face of man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 
To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to transport them to 
Rome, that they might be slain In pomp by the hand of an emperor, was 
an enterprise equally ridiculous for the prince, and oppressive for the 
people.^ Ignorant of these dtstincUons, Commodus eagerly embraced 
the glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as we still read on his 
medals**) the Roman Berades The club and the lion’s hide were 
placed by the side of the throne, amongst the ensigns of sovereignty; 
and statues were erected, in which Commodus was represented m the 
character, and with the attributes, of the god, who<e valour and deiterity 
be endeavoured to emulate in the daily course of his ferodous amuse- 
ments.** 

Elated with these pr3i«es, which gradually extinguished the innate 
sense of shame, Commodus resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of the 
Roman people, those exero^, which till then be had decently confined 
within the walls of his palace, and to the presence of a feir favountes 
On the appointed day, the various motives of flattery*, fear, and curiosity, 
attracted to the amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of spectators 
and some degree of applause was deservedly bestowed on the uncom- 
mon skill of the Impcnal performer. Whether be aimed at the head 
or heart of the animal, the wound was aJibe certain ard mortal With 
arrows, whose point was shaped into the form of a crescent, Commodus 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut asunder the long bony ned. 
nf the ostrich** A panther was let loose; and the archer waited till 
he had leaped upon a trembling malefactor In the same instant the 
shaft flew, the b^t droj^ied dead, and the man remained unhurt The 
dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions, a hundred 
darts from the unerring hand of Commodos laid them dead as thty 


“TTie African Ions, when pressed by hunger, infested the open villages 
and enliivated country, and they tnfesied ihem with impunity "nic royal 
beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor and the capital, and the 
unfortunate peasant, who killed one of them, though in his own defence, 
incurred a very heavy penalty This estTaordmary pame lau* was mitigated 
b> Hotiornis. and finally repealed by Jostmian. Codex Theodos. tom. r. 
p 02 et Comment Cothofred. 

*■ Spanheim de Numismat Disserttt, xji. tom. ii p 

"Dicn, L Ixxii. p 1216. Hi‘t. August, p. 40 - 

"The ostrich s reck is three feet long, and composed of levertcen rerte- 
br*. Cndon. Hut hatu-elJe. 
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vrith their blood.** He now disdained the appellation of Hercules. The 
name of Paulus, a celebrated Secutor, was the only one which delighted 
his ear. It was insenbed on his colossal statues, and repeated in the 
redoubled acclamations’* of the mournful and applauding senate.** 
Claudius Pompeianus, the \nrtuou3 husband of Luaila, was the only 
senator who asserted the honour of his rank. As a father, he permitted 
his sons to consult their safety by attending the amphitheatre As a 
Roman, he declared, that his own life was in the emperor’s hands, but 
that he would ne\er behold the son of Marcus prostituting his person 
and dignity. Notwithstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianus es- 
caped the resentment of the tyrant, and with his honour had the good 
fortune to presen, e his Hfe^* 

Coramodus had now attained the summit of vice and Infamy. Amidat 
the acclamations of a flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and hatred of ev’ery man 
of sense and virtue in hb empire. Hb ferocious spirit was irritated by 
the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every kind of merit, 
by the just apprehension of danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which 
he contracted in bis daily arauseroeots. Hblory has preserved a long 
ibt of consular senators sacrificed to hts wanton suspidon, which sought 
out, with pecuh'ar an.riety, those unfortunate persons connected, how- 
ever remotely, with the family of the Antonines, without sparing even 
the minbters of his crimes or pleasures ** Hb cruelty proved at last 
fatal to himself. He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of 
Rome: he perished as soon as he was dreaded by hb own domestics. 
Marcia his favourite concubine, Edectus hb chamberlain, and Lmtus hb 
Praftorian pnefect, alarmed by the fate of their companions and prede- 
ces'ors, resolved to prevent the destruction which everj hour hung over 
their heads, either from the mad caprice of the tyrant,*’ or the sudden 
indignation of the people Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a 
draught of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting 


''Victor tells vs, that Commodus €ml> allowed his anUBOnists a leaden 
weapon, dreading most probably the consequences of their despair. 

"They were obliged to repeat six hundred and twenty-six tunes, Paulus 
frsi of the Secu'ors, etc. 

“Dion, L Ixxii. p 1221. He speaLs of his own baseness and danger. 

“He mixed, however, some prudence with his courage, and passed the 
greatest part of his tunc m a country retirement; alleging his advanced age, 
and the weakness of his eyes “1 never saw him in the senate," sajs Dion, 
“except djrmg the short reign of Pertinax" Ml his infirmities had sud 
denly left him, and they returned as snddcnly upon the murder of that ex- 
cellent prince Dcon, t Ixxul p 1227 

“The pnefects were changed almost hourly or daily, and the caprice of 
commodos was often fatal to his most favourite chamlierlains. Hist. AugusL 
V 46 51. 

“ [Wenck says that Commodiis had already given orders for their death. 
.-0 S) 
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some wild beasts. Coromodus retired to sleep; but whilst be was labour- 
ing wth the effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust youth, by pro- 
fesMon a wrestler, entered bis chamber, and strangled him without re- 
sistance. The body n-as secretly conveyed out of the pabce, before 
the least suspicion was entertained in the city, or even In the court, of 
the emperor’s death Such was the fate of the son of hlarcus, and so 
easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial powers of 
government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so many millions of 
subjects, each of whom was equal to their master in personal strength 
and personal abilities 

The measures of the ^inspirators were conducted with the deliberate 
coolness and celerity which greatness of the occasion required. They 
resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne with an emperor whose char- 
acter would Justify and maintain the action that had been committed. 
They fixed on Peitinax, prefect of the city, an ancient senator of con- 
sular rank, v/hose conspicuous merit had broke through the obscurity 
of his birth, and raised him to the first honours of the state. He had 
successively governed most of the provinces of the empire; and in all his 
great employments, military as well as civil, he had uniformly dis- 
tinguished himself by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of 
his conduct.** He now remained almost alone of the friends and minis- 
ters of Marcus; and when, at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news, that the chamberlain and the prafect were at his door, 
he received them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would ex- 
ecute their master’s orders. Instead of death, they offered him the 
throne of the Roman world. During some moments he distrusted their 
intentions and assurances Convinced at length of the death of Corn- 
modus, he accepted the purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural 


“Dion, 1 Ixxii, p 1222 Herodian, 1 i p. 43 Hist. Au^st p 52 
"Pertinax was a natne of Alba Pompoa, m Piedmont, and son of a 
timber-merchant The order of his employments (it is marked hy ^pito- 
Imus) well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the form of government 
and manners of the age 1 He was a centurion 2 Prafect of a cohort 
in Syria, m the Parthian war, and m Bntain 3 He obtained an Ala, or 
squadron of horse, m Mnsia 4 He was commissary of provisions on the 
iEmilian way 5 He commanded the fleet upon the Rhine 6 He was 
procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about ii6oo a year 7 He cominaiuiiid 
the Veterans of a legion 8. He obtained the rank of senator 9 Of pr*tor 
to 'Wuh the command of the first legion in Rhatia and Noricum ii He 
was consul about the year 175 12 He attended Marcus into the east 13 

He commanded an army on the Danube 14 He was consular legate of 
Ma^sia 15 Of Dacia 16 Of Syria 17 Of Britain 18 He had the care 
of the public provisions at Rome 19 He was proconsul of Africa 20 
Praifcct of the city Herodian (I 1 p 48) does justice to his disinterested 
spirit; hut Capitolmus, who collected every popular rumour, charges him 
with a great fortune acquired by bnbery and corruption 
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effect of his knowledge both of the duties and of the dangers of the 

supreme rank/* 

La:tus conducted xuthout delay his new emperor to the camp of the 
Prxtonans, diffusing at the same time through the city a seasonable 
report that Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy; and that the \ir* 
luous Pertinax had already succeeded to the throne. The guards were 
rather surprised than plcas«l with the suspicious death of a prince whose 
indulgence and liberality they alone had experienced, but the emer- 
gency of the occasion, the authority of their prafcct, the reputation of 
f’erltnax, and the clamours of the people, obliged them to stifle their 
secret discontents, to accept the donati%e promi<ed of the new emperor, 
to swear allegiance to him, and with joyful acclamations and laurels In 
their hands to conduct him to the senate-house, that the military consent 
might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night x\as now far spent; with the dawn of day, and 
(ad. 193, 1st January) the commencement of the new jear, the sena- 
tors expected a summons to attend an ignominious ceremony.'* In 
xpite of all remonstrances, even of (hose of his creatures, who jet pre- 
ser.ed any regard for prudence or decency, Commodus had resolved to 
pass the night in the gladiators’ school, and from thence to take pos- 
session of the consulship, in the habit and with the attendance of that 
infamous crew. On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was 
called together in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and to 
ratify the election of a ne%v emperor. Tor a few minutes they sat in 
silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, and suspicious 
of the cruel artifices of Commodus, hut when at length they were as- 
sured that the tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to all the 
transports of joy and indignatioi: Pertmax, who modestly represented 
the meanness of his extraction, and pointed out se'/eral noble senators 
more deserving than himself of the empire, was constrained by their 
dutiful violence to ascend the throne, and received all the titles of Im- 
perial power, confirmed by the roost sincere vows of fidelity. The 
memory of Commodus was branded with eternal infamy. The names 
of tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every corner of 
the house. They decreed in tumultuous votes, that his honours should 
be reversed, his titles erased from the public monuments, his statues 
thrown down, his body dragged with a hook into the stripping-room of 
the gladiators, to satiate the public fury, and they expressed some in- 
dignation against those officious servants who had already presumed to 


“Julian jn the Csesa/s taxes bun With being apccssory to the death of Com- 
modus 

“ [The senate always assembled on the eve of the 1st January to dedicate 
themselves to the service of the state.— O S ] 

*’ [What Gibbon calls " taninltaous votes " were only the applause and 
acclamations which recurred so oftoi in the senate O S] 
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screen his remains from the justice of the senate. But Pertina^ coulrl 
not refuse those last riles to the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his 
first protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel fate of 
his brother-in-larv, and lamented still more that he had deserved it.^"* 
These effusions of impolent rage against a dead emperor, whom the 
senate liad flattered when alive with the most abject servility, betrayed 
a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. The legality of these decrees 
i;as however supported by the principles of the Imperial constitution 
To censure, to depose, or to punish with death, the first magistrate of 
the republic, who had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative of the Roman senate; but that feeble assembly 
was obliged to content itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that pub- 
lic justice, from which, during his life and reign, he had been shielded 
by the strong arm of military despotism.*® 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessor’s memory; 
by the contrast of his own virtues with the vices of Commodus. On 
the day of his accession, he resigned over to his wife and son his whole 
private fortune, that they might have no pretence to solicit favours at 
the expense of the state. He refused to flatter the vanity of the former 
with the title of Augusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the 
latter by the rank of Casar. Accurately distinguishing between the 
duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a 
severe simplicity, which, while It gave him no assured prospect of the 
throne, might in time have rendered him worthy of it In public, th“ 
behaviour of Pertina.x was grave and affable He lived with the virtuoui 
part of the senate (and in a private station, he had been acquainted 
with the true character of each individual), without either pride or 
jealousy, considered them as friends and companions, with whom he 
had Glared the dangers of the tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy 
the security of the present lime He very frequently invited them to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was ridiculed by those 
who remembered and regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commodus *' 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand 

“ Capitolmus gjves us the particulars of these tumultuary votes, which 
were moved by one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole 
body Hist August p 52 

"The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum Sueton 
c 49 

** [No particular law assigned this right to the senate it was deduced 
from the ancient principles of the republic Gibbon appears to infer (sa>'s 
Wcnck), from the passage of Suetonius, that the senate, according to its 
ancient right punished Nero with death The words, however, were more 
Mio^oniin, and they refer not to the decrees o! the senate but to the kind of 
death he was to die, which was taken from an old law of Romulus — O S] 
(1 Ixani p 1223) speaks of these entertainments, as a senator 
who had supped with the emperor, Capitolmus (Hist August p 58), like 
a slave, who had received his intcUigence from one of the scullions 
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of tyranny, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 
innocent victims, who yet survived, were recalled from exile, released 
from prison, and restored to the full possession of their honours and 
fortunes. The unburied bodies of murdered senators (for the cruelty 
of Commodus endeavoured to extend itself beyond death) were de- 
posited in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was justified, 
and every consolation was bestowed on their ruined and afflicted families. 
Among these consolations, one of the roost grateful was the punishment 
of the Delators; the common enemies of their master, of virtue, and of 
their coxmtry. Yet even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Per- 
tinax proceeded with a steady temper, which gave everything to justice, 
and nothing to popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of the 
emperor. Though every measure of injustice and extortion bad been 
adopted, which could collect the property of the subject into the coffers 
of the prince; the rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very inade- 
quate to his extravagance, that, upon hU death, no more than eight 
thousand pounds were found in the exhaxistcd treasury,®* to defray the 
current expenses of government, and to discharge the pressing demand 
of a liberal donative, which the new emperor had been obliged to promise 
to the Prstorian guards. Yet under these distressed circumstances, 
Pertmax had the generous firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes in- 
vented by Commodus, and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treasury; 
declarmg, in a decree of the senate, “ that be was better satisfied to 
administer a poor republic with innocence, than to acquire riches by 
the ways of tyranny and dishonour.” Economy and industry he con- 
sidered as the pure and genuine sources of wealth; and from them he 
soon derived a copious supply for the public necessities. The ^ense 
of the household was immediately reduced to one half. All the instru- 
ments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to public auction,®* gold and silver 
plate, chariots of a singular construction, a superfluous wardrobe of 
silk and embroidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves of both 
sexes; excepting offly, with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms of their 
weeping parents At the same time that he obliged the worthless fav- 
ountes of the tyrant to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satis- 
fied the just crrfitors of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the oppressive restrictions which 
had been laid upon commerce, and granted all the uncultivated lands in 

“D/fiM The blameless ectmomy of Pius left his successors a treasure 
of finrj seffiej milliff, above two and twenty milhons sterling Dion, L 
Ixxtn p tgji 

"Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments info money. 
Dion (1 Ixxm p 1229) assigns two secret motives of Pertmax He wished 
to expose the vices of Commodus and to discover the purchasers those 
who most resembled him. 
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Italy and the provinces to those who would improve tliem; with an 
exemption from tribute, during the term of ten years.®* 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinav the noblest 
reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy to contemplate in their 
new emperor the features of that bright original; and flattered them* 
selves that they should long enjoy the benign influence of his adminis* 
tration. A liasty zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied with 
less prudence than might have been expected from the years and ex- 
perience of Pectinax, proved fatal to himself and to his country. His 
honest indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, who found their 
pris-ate benefit in the public disorders, and who preferred the favour of 
a tyrant to the inexorable equality of the laws.®* 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry countenance of the 
Prxtorian guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had re- 
luctantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the strictness of the 
ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore; and they regretted 
the licence of the former reign. Their discontents were secretly fomented 
by Lffitus their prxfect, who found, when it was too late, that bis new 
emperor would reward a servant, but would^ not be ruled by a favourite. 
On the third day of his reign the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
n design to carry him to the camp, and to invest him with the Imperial , 
purple. Instead of being dazzled by the dangerous honour, the af- 
frighted victim escaped from their violence, and took refuge at the feet 
of Pertinax. A short time afterwards Sosius Falco, one of the consuls 
of the year, a rash youth,** but of an ancient and opulent family, lis- 
tened to the voice of ambition, and a conspiracy was formed during a 
short absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his sudden return to 
Rome, and his resolute behaviour. Falco was on the point of being 
justly condemned to death as a public enemy, had he not been saved 
by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured emperor, who con- 
jured the senate, that the purity of his reign might not be stained by the 
blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of the Praj- 
torian guards On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only 
after the death of Commodus, a general sedition broke out in the camp, 
which the officers wanted either power or inclination to suppress Two 
or three hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at noon-day, 
with arms in their hands and fury in their looks, towards the Imperial 

"Though Capitolmus has picked up many idle tales of the private life of 
Pmmax, he joins with Dion and Herodian m admiring his public conduct 
Leges, rem surdam, uicxorabileni esse T Liv 11 3 

"If we credit Capitohnus (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved with 
the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his accession The 
vise emperor only admonished him of his youth and inexperience Hist. 
August, p se. 
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palace The gates -were thrown open by their companions upon guard, 
and by the domestics of the old court, who had already formed a secret 
conspiracj against the hfe of the too virtuous emperor On the news 
of th^ir approach, Pertinax, disdaining either flight or concealment, ad 
\’anced to meet his assassins, and recalled to their minds his own inno 
cence, and the sanctity of their recent oath For a few momerts they 
stood in silent susf«iise, ashamed of their atrocious design, and aned 
by the \enerable aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, till at 
length the despair of pardon revi\Tng their fury, a barbarian of the 
'•ountr> of Tongres levelled the first blow against Fertinax, who was 
instantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds His head separated 
from his body, and placed on a lance, was earned in tnumph to the 
Praitorian camp, in the sight of a mournful and indignant people, who 
lamented the unworthy fate of that ercellent pnnee, and the transient 
blessings of a reign, the memory of which could serve only to aggravate 
their approaching misfortunes ** 


CHAPTER V (193 197 AD) 

Public Sale cf fhe Empire la Dtdtut Julianus the Pratonan CuartU—CIa 
jtus Albmut CB Britain Peseenmut Niger «« Syia and SepUmiut Se%erut 
in Pannenia declare against the ifurderers of Pertmax-^nnl Ware and 
Vutory of Severn^ net hit three Rauls — Relaxalton of Discipline— Nni 
iiiaxtms of Goternmml 

Tire power of the sword is more sensibly felt jn an extensive monarch> 
than m a small communitj It has been calcubted by the ablest poll 
liaans, that no state, without being soon exhausted, can maintain above 
the hundredth part of its members in arms ard idleness But although 
this relative proportion may be uniform, the influence of the armj over 
the rest of the society will vary according to the degree of its positive 
strength The advantages of military saence and discipline cannot be 
exerted, unless a proper number of soldiers are united into one body, 
and actuated b> one soul With a haiKfful of men, such an union would 
be ineffectual, with an unwield> host, it would be impracticable, and the 
powers of the machine would be alike destrojed by the extreme minute- 
ness, or the excessive weight, of its springs To illustrate this observa 

FRe iDodem fiisfiopric q( Liege. TRw wftfter profiaSfjr fiefonKerf i» tfie 
3 auvun borseguards who were mostly raised tn the duchy ol Gueldres 
and the neighbourhood, and were dMUnguuhed by iheir ralour ard by the 
boldness with which they iwam thieir horses across the broadest and most 
rapid fivers. Tacit. Hist n la Dkhi, 1 Jv p 797 Lipsnis de nncni 
ludine Romifta, I i. c. 4. 

“Dion,! Ixxin.p ta3X Herodian, L ii. p Co. Hist Ausmt. p sS. \'tctof 
tn Epitom. and in Cxunb Eutropms tiu. tC. 
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lion we need only reflect, that there is no superiority of natural strength, 
artificial weapons, or acquired skill, which could enable one man to keep 
in constant subjection one hundred of his fellow-creatures: the tyrant of 
a single town, or a small district, would soon discover that an hundred 
armed followers were a weak defence against ten thousand peasants or 
citizens*, but an hundred thousand well-disciplined soldiers w’ill com- 
mand, with despotic sway, ten millions of subjects; and a body of ten 
or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into the most numerous 
populace that ever crowded Ure streets of an immense capital. 

The rrajtorian bands, whose licentious fury was the first symptom 
and cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to 
the last-mentioned number.' They derived their institution from Au- 
gustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but that 
arms alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had gradually formed 
this powerful body of guards in constant readiness to protect his person, 
to awe the senate, and either to prev'ent or to crush the first motions 
of rebellion. He distinguished these favoured troops by a double pay, 
and superior prmleges; but, as their formidable aspect would at once 
have alarmed and irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only were 
stationed in the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed in the ad- 
jacent towns of Italy.’ But after fifty years of peace and servitude, 
Tiberius ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever riveted the fet- 
ters of his country. Under the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the 
heavy burthen of military quarters, and of introducing a stricter disci- 
pline among the guards, he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
camp,’ which was fortified with skilful care,' and placed on a command- 
ing situation.’ 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, but often fatal to 
the throne of despotism. By thus introduang the Prjetorian guards, as 
it were into the palace and the senate, the emperors taught them to 
perceive their own strengh, and the weakness of the civil government, 
to view the vices of their masters W'ith familiar contempt, and to lay 
aside that reverential awe, which distance only, and mystery, can pre- 
serve towards an imaginary power In the luxurious idleness of an 

‘They were originally nine or ten thousand men. (for Tacitus and Dion 
arc not agreed upon the subject), divided into as many cohorts Vitellms 
increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far as we can learn from inscrip- 
tions, they ne\cr afterwards sunk much below that number Lipsius dt 
magnitudine Romana, u 4 

* Sueton in August, c. 49 

* Tacit Annal iv 2 Sueton vn Tiber, c 37 Dion Cassius, 1 Ivn p. 867. 

‘In the cimI war between Vitellms and Vespasian, the Pratonan camp 

was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the siege of the 
best fortified cities. Tacit Hist iii 84 

‘Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Quirinal and 
Viminal hills. Nardmi Roma Antiea, p 174 Donatus de Roma Antiqua, 
P 46* 
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Opulent dty, their pride ^as nourished by the sense of their irresistible 
weight; nor was it possible to conceal from them, that the person of the 
Mvereign, the authority of the senate, the public treasure, and the seal 
of empire, were all in their hands. To divert the Prstorian bands from 
these dangerous reflections, the firmest and best established princes were 
obliged to mis blandishments with commands, rewards with punish 
meats, to flatter their pride, indulge their pleasures, connive at their 
irregularities, and to purchase their precarious faith by a liberal dona- 
tive; which, since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of e\ery new emperor.* 

The advocrtes of the guards endeavoured to justify by arguments, the 
power which they asserted by arms; and to maintain that, according 
to the purest principles of the constitution, ihctr consent was essentially 
necessary in the appointment of an emperor. The election of consuls, 
of generaL , and of magistrates, however it had been recently usurped by 
the senate, was the ancient and undoubted right of the Roman people ^ 
But where was the Roman people to be found? Not surely amongst 
the mixed multitude of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of property 
The defenders of the stale, selected from the flower of the Italian youth,* 
and trained in the e.xefcise of arms and virtue, were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the best entitled to elect the military chief 
of the republic. These assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable, when the fierce Praetorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their swords into the 
scale.* 

The Pnetorians had violated the sanctity of the throne, by the atro- 
cious murder of Pertlnax; they dishonoured the majesty of It, by their 
subsequent conduct. The camp vras without a leader, for even the 
Pnefect Lietus, who had excited the tempest, prudently declined the 
public indignation. Amidst the wfld disorder Sulpidanus, the emperor’s 

‘Claudius raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first who pave a 
donative. He pave Qutna dfna, Iiao (Sueton. la Claud c. lo) : when litarcus. 
With his colJrague Lucius Verus. took ijuief possession ol tJie throne, he 
pave tnerno, ii6o to each of the guards. Hut. August, p 35. (Dion, L 
Uxiii p. 1231 ) We may form some idea ot the amount of these sums, by 
Hadrian's complaint, that the promotioo of a C«ar had cost him frr tnillifS, 
two millions and a half sterling. 

‘Cicero de Leplbiis, nt. 3 The first book of Livy, and the second of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, show the authority of the people, even In the 
election of the tangs. 

‘They acre originally recruited in Latium, Etruria, and the old colonies 
(Taot. Aenat iv. 5). The emperor Otbo eomplimcnii their vanity, with 
she flattering titles of Italue Alumni Romana vere juvcntui. Tacit. H11L 

I 8*. 

• In the Siege of Rome by the Gaols. Set I jvy. v. 48. riutarch, in CamiU 
V 143- 
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enemies of Julian, found it necessary to affect a more than common share 
of satisfaction at this happy revolution.*- After Julian had filled the 
senate-house with armed soldiers, he expatiated on the freedom of his 
election, his own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the affections 
of the senate. The obsequious assembly congratulated their own and 
the public felicity; engag^ their allegiance, and conferred on him aii 
the several bran^es of the Imperial power.’* From the senate Julian 
was conducted, by the same nulitary procession, to take possession of 
the palace. The first objects that struck bis eyes were the abandoned 
tnirdv. of Pertinax and the frugal enlcrtamment prepared for his supper. 
The one he viewed with indifference; the other with contempt. A mag* 
nificent feast was prepared by his order, ard he amused himself till a 
%ery late hour with dice, and the performances of Pylades, a celebrated 
danojr Yet it was observed, that after the crowd of Qatterers dispersed, 
and left him to darkness, solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed a 
sleepless night; revoKing most probably in his mind his own rash folly, 
the fate of his %irtuous predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous 
tenure of an empire, which had not been acquired by ment, bat pur- 
chased by money.*^ 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of the world he found him 
self Without a friend, and '>ven without an adherent. The guards them- 
selves were ashamed of the prince whom their avarice had persuaded 
them to accept; nor was there a citizen who did not consider bis eleva- 
tion with horror, as the last insult on the Roman name. The nobilitj , 
whose conspicuous station and ample possessions exacted the strictest 
caution, dissembled their sentiments, and met the affected civility of ' 
the emperor with smiles of complacency and professions of duty. But 
the people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave a free vent to 
their passions. The streets and public places of Rome resounded with 
clamours and imprecations. The enraged multitude affronted the per- 
son of Julian, rejected his liberality, and conscious of the impotence of 
their own resentment, they called aloud on the legions of the frontiers 
to assert the violated maj'esty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from the centre to the fron- 
tiers of the empire- The armies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose company, or under whose 
command, they had so often fought and conquered. TTiey received with 
surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with envy, the extraordinary in 


“ Dion Cassius, at that time rrartor, had been a personal enemy to jufian. 
I 1**111 p 1235 

“Hist. Au^sL p. 61. We learn from thence one curious circumsianee. 
that Ih" new emperor, whatever had been hit birth, was immediately 3Kf?re- 
(nted to the numt«r of Patricun families. 

"Di'm. I I**ui p 1235. ffist. AttRnU p Ci I have endeavoured W 
.•lend into one consistert story the seeming contradictions of the t»o writers 
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telhgence that the Ptaionans had disposed of the empiie b> public 
auction, and they sternly refused to ratify the ignominious bargain 
Their immediate and unammous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same time to the public peace, as the generals of the re- 
';pecti\e armies, Clodius Albinus, Pescenmus Niger, and Septimius 
Se%enis, were stiU more anxious to succeed than to revenge the mur- 
dered Pertmax Their forces were exactly balanced Each of them was 
at the head of three legions,'* with a numerous tram of auxiliaries, and 
however different in their characters, they were all soldiers of experience 
and capacity 

Clodius Albmus, governor of Bntam, surpassed both his competitors 
in the nobility of has extraction, which he derived from some of the most 
illustrious names of the old republic But the branch from whence 
he claimed his descent was sunk into mean circumstances, and trans 
planted into a remote province It is difficult to form a just idea of his 
true character Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, he stands 
accused of concealing most of the vices winch degrade human nature 
But his accusers are those venal writers who adored the fortune of 
Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival Virtue, 
or the appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Alarcus, and bis preserving with the son the same 
interest which he had acquired with the father, is a proof at least that 
he was possessed of a very flexible disposition The favour of a tjrant 
does not always suppose a want of merit in the object of it, he riiay, 
without intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or he may 
find such a man useful to his own service It does not appear that A1 
binus served the son of Marcus, either as the minister of his cruelties 
or even as the associate of his pleasures He was employed in a distant 
honourable command, when he received a confidential letter from the 
emperor, acquainting him of the treasonable designs of some discon 
tinted generals, and authorising him to declare himself the guardian and 
successor of the throne bv assuming the title and ensigns of Oesar” 
The governor of Bntain wiselj declined the dangerous honour, which 
would have marked him for the jealousj, or involved him in the ap 
preaching nun, of Commodus He court^ power bj nobler, or, at least, 
bj more speaous arts On a premature report of the death of the em 
peror, he assembled his troops and in an eloquent discourse, deplored 
the inevitable mischiefs of despotism desenbed the happiness and glory 

'‘Dion I Ixxm, p 1335 

"The Postumian and the Cejoman the former of whom raised to 
ihc consulship m the fifth ^-ear after its institution 

Spartianus in his nnd Rested collections mixes up all the virtues and 
all ihc Mces that enter into the human composition and bestoviS them on 
the same obje t Such indeed are many of the characters m the Augustan 
Historj 

' Hict, August 0 So JU 
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which their ancestors had enjoyed under the consular government, and 
declared his firm resolution to reinstate the senate and people in their 
legal authority. This popular harangue was answered by the loud 
acclamations of the British legions, and received at Rome with a seael 
murmur of applause. Safe in the possession of this little world, and in 
the command of an army less distinguished indeed for disdpline than 
for numbers and valour,’* Albinus braved the menaces of Commodus, 
maintained towards Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and instantly 
declared against the usurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the capi- 
tal added new weight to his sentiments, or rather to his professions of 
patriotism. A regard to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and Emperor; and he imitated perhaps the example of 
Galba, who, on a similar occasion, had styled himself the Lieutenant 
of the senate and people.’* 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius Niger from an obscure 
birth and station to the government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which in times of civil confusion gave him a near prospect of 
the throne. Yet his parts seem to have been better suited to the second 
than to the first rank; he was an unequal rival, though he might have 
approved himself an e.xcellent' lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of bis mind by adopting several useful fnstitu 
tions from a vanquished enemy.** In bis government, Niger acquired 
the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the provincials His rigid 
disdpline fortided the valour and confirmed the obedience of the 
former, whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with the mild 
firmness of his administration, than with the affability of bis manners, 
and the apparent pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 
pompous festivals ” As soon as the intelligence of the atrocious murder 
of Pertinax had reached Antioch, the wi^es of Asia invited Niger to 
assume the Imperial purple and revenge his death The legions of the 
eastern frontier embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed provinces 
from the frontiers of ^^thiopla ** to the Hadriatic cheerfully submitted 
to his power; and the kings beyond the Tigns and the Euphrates con- 
gratulated his election, and offered him their homage and services The 
mind of Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden tide of fortune, 


” Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years before, had been left for 
dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers Hist August p S4. Yet they loved and 
regretted him, admirantibus earn virtotem eai irascebaatur 
** Suetonius m Galba, c 10 " Hist August p 76 

“Herod 1 11 p 68 The chronicle of John 'Malala, of Antioch, shows the 
aealoas attachment of his cotjnCryrnen to these festivals, which at once gratified 
thetr fuperstition and their love of pleasure. 

“A kjig of Thebes, in Egypt, is mentioned tn the Augustan History, as 
an ally, a-xd, indeed, as a personal friend of Niger. If Spartianus is not, as 
1 strongly 'uspect, mistaken, he has brought to light a dynasty of tributary 
nnnees totally unknown to history 
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he flattered himself that his accession would be undisturbed by competi- 
tion, and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he enjoyed the vain pomp 
of triumph, he neglected to secure the means of victory'. Instead of 
entering into an effectual negotiation with the powerful armies of the 
west, whose resolution might decide, or at least must balance, the mighty 
contest; instead of advancing without delay towards Rome and Italy, 
where his presence was impatiently expected,** Niger trifled away in 
the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable moments which were diligently 
improved by the decisive activity of Severus.** 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which occupied the space 
bctw’ecn the Danube and the Hadrialic, was one of the last and most 
difncult conquests of the Romans. In the defence of national freedom, 
two hundred thousand of these barbarians h.ad once appeared in thj 
field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and cjcercised the vigilanl 
prudence of Tiberius at the head of the collected force of the empire.*' 
Ihe Pannonians yielded at length to the arms and institutions of Rome, 
Their recent subjection, however, the neighbourhood, and even the 
mixture, of the unconquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, adapted, 
as it has been observed, to the production of great bodies and slow 
minds,** all contributed to preserve some remains of their original fer- 
ocity, and under the tame and uniform countenance of Roman provin- 
cials, the hardy features of the natives were still to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions 
stationed on the banks of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual war- 
fare against the Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly esteemed the 
best troops In the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time commanded by Septimius 
Severus, a native of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent of private hon- 
ours, had concealed his daring ambition, which was never diverted from 
Its steady course by the allurements of pleasure, the apprehension of 
danger, or the feelings of humanity.” On the first news of the murder 
of Pertinax, he assembled his troops, painted in the most lively colours 
the crime, the insolence, and the weakness of the Prietorian guards, and 
animated the legions to arms and to revenge. He concluded (and the 
peroration was thought extremely eloquent) with promising every 


**Dion, 1 . Ixxiu p 1238 Herod 1 n p 67 A \erse m oery one's mouth 
at that tunc seems to express the general opinion of the three rivals; Optimus 
est Niger, bonus Afer, pessunvss Albus Hist August p 75 
“ Herodian, 1 11 p 71 

"See an account of that tnernorahle war in Velleius Paterculus, ii tio. 
etc , who served m the armv of Tiberms 
"Such IS the reflection of Herodian. 1 11 p 74 Will the modern Austrians 
allow the influence? 

"In the letter to Albums, already mentioned, Commodus accuses Seicrus, 
as one of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, and wished to 
occupy his place. Hist. August p 80 
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soldier about four hundred pounds; an honourable donative, double in 
value to the infamous bribe vrith i^hich Julian had purchas^ the em- 
pire.^ The acclamations of the army immediately saluted Severus 
with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and Emperor; and he (a d. 193, 
April 13th) thus attained the lofty station to which he was invited, by 
:oRScious merit and a long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful oB- 
spring either of his superstition or pollqr.** 

The new candidate for empire saw and improved the peculiar ad- 
tantage of his situation. His proxinc^ extended to the Julian Alps 
which ga\e an easy access into Italy; and he remembered the saying 
of Augustus, That a Pannonian army might in ten days appear In sight 
of Rome.*‘ By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of the occasion, 
he might reasonably hope to re\'enge Pertinax, punish Julian, and re- 
cede the homage of the senate and people, as their lawful emperor, 
before his competitors, separated from Italy by an immense tract of sea 
and land, were apprised of hts success, or even of his election. During 
the whole expedition he scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep 
or food; marching on foot, and in complete armour, at the head of his 
columns, he insinuated himself into the confidence and affection of his 
troops, pressed their diligence, re%a\ed their spirits, animated their 
hopes, and was well satisfied to share the hardships of the meanest 
soldier, whilst he kept in view the infinite superiority of thb reward 

The wretched Julian had expected, and thought himself prepared, to 
dispute the empire with the governor of SjTia; but in the invincible and 
rapid approach of the Pannonian lemons, be saw bis inevitable ruin 
The hasty arrival of every messenger increased his Just apprehensions. 
He was successively informed that Severus bad passed the Alps; that 
the Italian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his progress, had re- 
ceived him with the wannest professions of joy and duty; that the im- 
portant place of Ravenna had surrendered without resistance, and that 
the Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was 
now within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and every moment 
diminished the narrow span of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prev’ent, or at least to protract, his ruin. 


" Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum It was probably promised 
in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory In fixing the sum. I have 
adopted the conjecture of Casaubon. Hist. August, p 66 Comment, p 115. 

’•Herodian, 1 , lu p 78 Severus was declared emperor on the hanLs of 
the Danube, either at Camuntum. according to Sparlianus (Hist. August, 
p 6 $), or e&e at Sabares, aeaaedme ta VKtor Me Ham^ ta sappostag 
that the birth and dignity of Severus were too much inferior to the Imperial 
crown, and that he marched m Italy as general only, has not considered 
this transaction with his usual accuracy (Essaj on the original contract) 
"Velleius Paterculus, L 11 c. 3. We must reckon the march from the 
nearest verge of Pannonu and extend the sight of the ci^ as far as two 
huidred mUes 
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He implored the \enal faith of the Pratorians, filled the city ^\ilh un* 
AN-aUing preparations for vvar, drew lines round the suburbs, and even 
nrengthened the fortifications of the palace; as if those last intrench- 
ments could be defended without hope of relief against a \ictorious 
invader. Fear and shame pre\ented the guards from deserting his 
standard; but they trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and accustomed to vanquish the 
barbarians on the frozen Danube."*' They quitted, with a sigh, the 
pleasures of the baths and theatres, to put on arms, nhose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the neight of which they were oppressed 
The unpractised elephants, whose uncouth appearance, it was hoped, 
would strike terror into the army of the north, threw' their unskilful 
riders, and the awkward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the 
fleet of Misenum, were an object of ridicule to the populace; whilst 
the senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness of 
the usurper.’* 

E\ery motion of Julian betrayed his trembling perplexity. He in- 
sisted that Severus should be declared a public enemy by the senate. 
He intreated that the Pannonian general might be associated to the em- 
pire. He sent public ambassadors of consular rank to negotiate with 
his rival, he dispatched pris’?te assassins to take away his life. He 
designed that the Vestal virgins, and all the colleges of priests, in their 
sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the sacred pledges of the 
Roman religion, ^ould advance, in solemn procession, to meet the Pan 
nonian legions, and, at the same time, he vainly tried to interrogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices.®* 

Severus, who dreaded neither bis arms nor his enchantments, guarded 
himself from the only danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at- 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, who never quitted his person or 
their cuirasses, either by night or by day, during the whole march 
Advancing with a steady and rapid course, he passed, without difficulty, 
the defiles of the Apennine, received into his party the troops and am- 
bassadors sent to retard his progress, and made a short halt at Interam- 
nia, about seventy miles from Rome His victory was already secure; 
but the despair of the Prxtonans might have rendered it bloody, and 
Severus had the laudable ambition of ascending the throne without draw- 
ing the sword ’* His emissaries, dispersed m the capital, assured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their worthless prince, and 

"This IS not & puerile figure oi ihetoric, hut an allusion to a real fact 
recorded by Dion, 1 Ixxi p Il8l It probably happened more tlian once 

"Dion, t Ixxiii p 1233 Herodian, 1 11 p 8t There is no surer proof 
oi the rnihtary s'oll oi the Romans, than Iheir first surmounting the idle 
terror, and afterwards disdaining the dangerous use, of elephants in war- 

" Hist August p 62, 63 

"Victor and Eutropius, viii 17, mention a combat near the Milvian bridge, 
the Ponte MoIIe, unknown to the better and more ancient writers 
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the perpetrators of the murder of Pertinax, to the Justice of the con- 
queror, he would no longer consider that melancholy event as the act 
of the whole body. The faithless Pnetorians, whose resistance was sup 
ported only b}’ sullen obstinacy, gladly complied with the easy condi- 
tions, seized the greatest part of the assassins, and signified to the senate 
that they no longer defended the cause of Julian. That assembly, con- 
v'oked by the consul, unanimously acknowledged Se\’erus as lawful em- 
peror, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, and pronounced a sentence 
of deposition and death against his unfortunate successor. Julian ivas 
conducted into a private apartment of the baths of the palace, and (a d 
193, June 2) beheaded as a mmmon criminal, after having purchased, 
With an immense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of only siTty- 
six days.*® The almost incredible expedition of Severus, who, in so short 
a space of time, conducted a numerous army from the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Tiber, pro\es at once the plenty of provisions 
produced by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of the roads, the 
discipline of the legions, and the indolent subdued temper of the prov- 
inces.** 

The first cares of Se\enis were bestowed on two measures, the one 
dictated by policy, the other by decency; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory of Pertioax. Before the new emperor entered Rome, 
he issued his commands to the Prsetonan guards, directing them to wait 
hU arrival on a large plain near the dty, without arms, but in the habiU 
of ceremony, in which they were accustomed to attend their sovereign 
He was obeyed by those haughty troops, whose contrition was the effect 
of their Just terrors. A chosen part of the IHyriaa army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight or resistance, they ex- 
pected their fate in sffent consternation. Severus mounted the Cnbuna?, 
sternly reproached them wntb perfidy and cowardice, dismissed them 
with ignominy from the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, on pain of death, to 
the distance of an hundred miles from the capital. During the transac- 
tion, another detachment had been sent to seize their arms, occupy their 
camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of their despair.** 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinai was next solemnised with 

*• Dwn. L Ixxiu. r >240 Herodati, L ii p 83 Hist. August p 63 

"From these sisty-si* days, we must first deduct sixteen, as P-rtmax 
was murdered on the sSih of Jitarch, and Severus most probably elected 
on the 13 h of April (see Hist. August p. 65. and Tillcmont. Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. »i. p. JM, Holt 7). \Ve cannot allow less lhan ten days 
after his election, to put a numerous army m motion Forty days remain 
for this rapid mardi. and as we may compute about eight hundred miles 
Irort Rome to the neighbourhood of Vienna, the army of Severus marched 
twenty milu every da), widiout bait or nnermission. 

" Dion, L Ixxir. p. X24t. Ilerodan, L iL p. 84. 
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everj’ circumstance of sad mafrnificencc.*’ The senate, with a melan- 
choly pleasure, performed the last rites to that excellent prince, whom 
they had loved, and still regretted. The concern of his successor was 
probably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of Pertlnax, but those 
virtues would for e%’er have confined his ambition to a private station. 
Severus pronounced his funeral oration with studied eloquence, inward 
satisfaction, and -well-acted sorro-w*, and by this pious regard to hii 
memory, convinced the credulous multitude th.st he alone was worthy to 
supply his place. Sensible, however, that arms, not ceremonies, must 
assert his claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty days, 
and, w'ithout suffering himself to be elated by this easy victory, pre- 
pared to encounter his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities, and fortune of Severus ha\'e induced an 
elegant historian to compare him with the first and greatest of the 
•Cffsars.*® The parallel is, at least, imperfect. Where shall we find, in 
the character of Severus, the commanding superiority of soul, the gen- 
erous clemency, and the various genius, which could reconcile and unite 
the love of pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of ambition? 

In one instance only they may be compared with some degree of pro- 
priety, in the celerity of their motions and their civil victories. In 
less than four years ** (aj). 195-197), Severus subdued the riches of the 
east, and the valour of the west. He vanquished two competitors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous armies, provided with 
weapons and discipline equal to his own. In that age, the art 0! forti- 
fication, and the principles of tactics, were well understood by all the 
Roman generals; and the constant superiority of Severus was that of 
an artist who uses the same instruments xvith more skill and industry' 
than his rivals I shall not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations; but as the two civil w’ars against Niger and 
against Albinus were almost the same in their conduct, event, and con- 
sequences, I shall collect into one point of view the most striking cir- 
cumstances, tending to develop the character of the conqueror, and the 
state of the empire. 

Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they seem to the dignity 
of public transactions, offend us with a less degrading idea of mean- 
ness than when they are found in the intercourse of private life. In 

**Dion (I Ixxiv. p. 1244), who assisted at the ceremony as a senator, pves 
a most pompous desctvption oi st. 

‘"Herodian, L ui [c. 7] p ijz 

“Though It IS not, most assuredly, the intention of Lucan, to exalt the 
character of Casar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in the tenth book of 
the Pharsalia, where he describes biro, at the same time, making love to 
Oeopatra, sustaining a siege against the power of Egypt, and conversing 
u ith ihe sages of the country, is, m reality, the noblest panegyric 

"Reckoning from his election, Apiil 13, 193, to the death of AJltwiiA^eb- 
ruary 19, rgy. Tillemont’s Cbroaolo^, 
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the latter, they discover a want of courage, in the other, only a defect 
of power and, as it is impossible for the most able statesman to subdue 
millions of followers and enemies by their own personal strength, the 
world, under the name of polwy, seems to have granted them a very 
liberal indulgence of craft and dissimulation Yet the arts of Severus 
cannot be justihed by the most ample pnvtleges of state reason He 
promised only to betray, he Battered only to rum, and however he 
might occasionally bind himself by oaths and treaties, his consaence, 
obsequious to his interest, always released him from the inconvenient 
obligation 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their common danger, had 
advanced upon him without delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort Had they even attacked him, at the same 
time, with separate views and separate armies, the contest might have 
been long and doubtful But they fell, singly and successively, an 
easy prey to the arts as well as arms of dieir subtle enemy, lulled into 
security by the moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed by 
the rapidity of his action He first marched against Niger, whose repu 
tation and power he the most dreaded but he declined any hostile 
declarations, suppressed the name of his antagonist, and only signified 
to the senate and people, his mtcntion of regulating the eastern 
provinces In private he spoke of Niger, bis old friend and intended 
successor,** with the most affectionate regard, and highly applauded 
his generous design of revenging the murder of Fertinax To punish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duly of every Roman general 
To persevere in arms, and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by 
the senate, would alone render him criminal ** The sons of Niger 
had fallen into bis hands among the children of the provincial gov 
emors, detained at Rome as pledges for the loyalty of their parents *" 
As long as the power of Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they 
were educated with the most tender care with the children of Severus 
himself, but they were soon involved in iheir father’s ruin, and re 
moved, first by exile, and afterwards by death from the eye of public 
compassion *^ 

\\ hikt Severus was engaged in his eastern war, he had reason to 

*• Herodian t lu Ic Ij] p 85 

“Whilst Severus was \ery dangerously iH it was industriously given out 
that he intended to appoint Niger and Albinus his successors As he could 
not be sincere with respect to both be might not be so with regard to e thcr 
\et Severus carried his hypocrisy so far as to profess that intention m the 
memoirs of his Onn life 

“Hist. August p 6> 

“This practice insented by Comniodos, pro\ed very useful to Severus 
He found at Rome the chidren of many of the principal adherents of hti 
rivals and he employed them more than oikc %o intimidate or seduce, the 
Parents 

“Herodian L til p gd. Hist. August, p. fi?, 68. 
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apprehend that the go\crnor ol Britain might pass the sea and the 
Alps, occupy the \'acanl scat ol empire, and oppo*^ his return wth 
the authority of the senate and the forces of the vresl. The ambiguous 
conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negotiation. Forgettine, at once, his professions of patriotism, and 
the jealousy of so\ereign power, he accepted the precarious rank of 
Caisar, as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the first contest was 
decided, Sc\erus treated the rrian, whom he had doomed to doslruc* 
tion, with eiery mark of esteem and regard E^xn in the letter, in 
which he announced his ^ctorj' o\cr Niger, he styles Albinus the 
brother ol his soul and empire, sends him the affectionate salutations 
of his wife Julia, and his young family, and intreats him to preserve 
the armies and the republic faithful to their common interest. The 
me^ngers charged with this letter were instructed to accost the Carsar 
with respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge their daggers 
into his heart/* The conspiracy was discovered, and the loo credulous 
Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, and prepared for 
an unequal contest with his rival, who rushed upon him at the head 
of a veteran and victorious army. 

The military* labours of Severus seem inadequate to the importance 
of his conquests. Two engagementSj the one near the Hellespont, 
the other in the nanow defiles of Cilicia, decided the fate of his S>'rian 
competitor; and the troops of Europe asserted their usual ascendant 
over the effeminate natives of Asia*’ The battle of Lyons, where 
one hundred and fifty thousand” Romans were engaged, was equallj 
fatal to Albinus. The valour of the British army maintained, indeed, 
a sharp and doubtful contest with the hardy discipline of the Ill3rrian 
legions The fame and person of Severus appeared, during a few 
moments, irrecoverably lost, till (hat warlike prince rallied hw fainting 
troops, and led them on to a decisive victory” The war was finished 
by that memorable day 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been distinguished, not only 
by the fierce animosity, but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, 
of the contending factions They have generally been justified by 
«ome principle, or, at least, colour^ by some pretext, of religion, free* 

Au^st p S4. Spartunus has inserted this cunous letter at full 

length 

"Consult the third book of Herodian, and the seventy-fourth book of 
Dion Cassius 

[There svere really three battles, one near Cyaicus on the Hellespont, one 
near Nicsea m Bithj'nia, the third near flie Issus in Cilicia where Alexander 
conquered Darius Dion, 1 Ixxiv c 6 and 7 Herodian, 1 in 2 4— O S 1 

"Dion, 1 Ixxv p 1260 

"Dion, 1 . Ixxv [c, 6] p 1261 Herodtan I u» p no Hist August p 
68. The battle was fought in the plain of Trevoux, three or four leagues 
from Lyons TiUemont, tom lu p 406 Note 18 
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dom, or loyalty. The leaders vrere nobles of independent property 
and hereditary influence. The troops fought like men interested in 
a decision of the quarrel; and as miilitary spirit and party zeal were 
strongly diflu'^d throughout the whole community, a vanquished chief 
was immediately supplied with new adherents, eager to shed their 
blood in the same cause. But the Romans, after the fall of the republic, 
combated only for the choice of masters. Under the standard of a 
popular candidate for empire, a few enlisted from affection, some from 
iear, many from interest none from principle. The legions, uninflamed 
by party zeal, were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, and 
still more liberal promises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from 
the performance of his engagements, disMlved the mercenary allegiance 
of his followers; and left them to consult their own safety, by a timely 
desertion of an unsuccessful cause. It was of little moment to the 
provinces, under whose name they were oppressed or governed; they 
were driven by the impulsion of the present power, and as soon as that 
power yielded to a superior force, they hastened (o implore the clemency 
of the conqueror, who, as he had an immense debt to discharge, was 
obliged to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the avarice of his 
soldiers In the vast extent of the Roman empire, there were few 
fortified cities capable of protecting a routed army; nor was there any 
person, or family, or order of men, whose natural interest, unsupported 
by the powers of government, was cabbie of restoring the cause of a 
linking party.** 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Severus, a single city deserves 
an honourable exception. As Byzantium was one of the greatest pas- 
ages from Europe into Asia, it had been pro\ided with a strong gar- 
rison, and a fleet of five hundred \e5sels was anchored in the harbour.** 
The itrpetuosily of Seierus disappointed this prudent scheme of de- 
fence; he left to his generals the riege of Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner enemy, 
pressed forward to encounter bis rii’al. Byzantium, attacked by a 
numerous and increasing army, and afterwards by the whole naval 
power of the empire, sustained a siege of three years, and remained 
faithful to the name and memory of Niger The dllzens and soldiers 
(we know not from what cause) were animated with equal fury; sev- 
eral of the principal oCicers of Niger, who despaired of, or who dis- 
dained, a pardon, bad thrown themselves into this last refuge: the 
fortifications were esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the 
place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the mechanical powers known 

■ itontes(jui«i, Considerations »or la Grandeur ct ta Decadence des Romatns 
C XII 

“Most ol these, as may he supposed, were small open vessels; some. 
bo\»e\er, were ^alleys of two, and a few of three ranVs of oars. 
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to the ancients.** Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. The 
rnagislratcs and soldiers vserc put to the sword, the walls demolished, 
the prKileges suppressed, and the destined capital of the cast subsisted 
only as an open Milage, subject to the insulting jurisdiction of Pcrinlhus. 
The historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and lamented the 
desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the resenge of Severus, for de- 
priving the Roman people of the strongest bulwark against the bar- 
barians of Pontus and Asia.*® The truth of this observation was hut 
too well Justified in the succeeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered 
the Euxlnc, and passed through the undefended Bosphorus into the 
centre of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinos were discovered and put to death in their 
flight from the field of battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor 
compassion. They had staked their lives against the chance of cmpirCj 
and suffered what they would have inflicted; nor did Severus cbiro 
the arrogant superiority of suffering his riv-als to live in a private 
station. But his unforgiving temper, stimulated by avarice, indulged 
a spirit of revenge where there was no room for apprehension The 
most considerable of the provincials, who, without any dislike to the 
fortunate candidate, had obeyed the governor under whose authority 
they were accidentally phe^, were punished by death, exile, and 
especially by the confiscation of their estates Many cities of the cast 
were stnpt ol their ancient honours, and obliged to pay, into the 
treasury of Severus, four times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.®* 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelly of Severus was, in 
some measure, restrained by the uncertainty of the event, and his 
pretended reverence for the senate The head of Albinus, accom- 
panied with a menacing letter, announced to the Romans, that he was 
resolved to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate competitors 
He was irritated by the just suspiaon, that he had never possessed 


engineer’s name was Pnscos H»s skill saved his hie, and he was 
taken into the service of the conqueror For the particular facts of the 
siege consult Dion Cassius (I Ixxv (c 10] p 1351), and Herodian (I tii [c 6} 
P 95) for the theory of it, the fanciful chevalier de Fotard may be looked 
into Pol>be, tom 1 p 76 

“Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianus and some modern Greeks, 
we may be assured from Dion and Herodian, thit Byeantium, many j-ears 
after the death of Severus, lay m rums 

[Milman considers that there is no contradiction between the account of 
Dion and that of Spartianus and the modem Greeks Dion does not saj 
that Severus destroyed Byzantium, but that he stripped it of its franchises 
and privileges, deprived the inhabitants of their property, razed the forti- 
fications, and subjected the city to the jurisdiction of Pennthus But Severus 
came to regret his harshness and restored to Bj’zantmm its rights and fran- 
chises, and ordered temples to be buiU Zosimus mentions a portico which 
was built by Severus m Bjzantium and called by his name — O S ] 

“Dion. L Ixxtv. p. 1250 
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the affections of the senate, and he concealed his old malevolence under 
the recent discovery of some treasonable correspondences Thirty- 
five senators, however, accused of having favoured the party of Albinus, 
he freely pardoned; and, by his subsequent behaviour, endeavoured to 
convince them that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their sup- 
posed offences But, at the same time, he condemned forty-one other 
senators, whose names history has recorded; their wives, children, 
and clients, attended them in death, and the noblest provincials of Spain 
and Gaul were involved in the same min. Such rigid justice, for so 
he termed it, was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct capable 
of ensuring peace to the people, or stability to the prince; and he con- 
descended slightly to lament, that, to be mild, it was necessary that 
Le should first he cruel.®* 

The true interest of an absolute monarch generally coincides with 
that of his people. Their numbers, their wealth, their order, and their 
security, are the best and only foundations of his real greatness; and 
were he totally devoid of virtue, prudence might supply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus considered the Roman 
empire as his property, and had no sooner secured the possession, than 
he bestowed his care on the cultivation and Improvement of so val 
uable an acquisition Salutary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, 
soon corrected most of the abuses with which, since the death of hfarcus, 
every part of the government had been infected In the administra- 
tion of justice, the judgments of the emperor were characterised by 
attention, discernment, and impartiality; and whenever be deviated 
from the strict hne of equity, it was generally in favour of the poor 
and oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of humanity, as 
from the natural propensity of a despot, to humble the pride of great- 
ness, and to sink, all his subjects to the same common level of absolute 
dependence. His expensive taste for building, magnificent shows, and 
above all a constant and liberal distribution of com and provisions, 
were the surest means of captivating the affection of the Roman 
people*® The misfortunes of civil discord were obliterated The calm 
of peace and prosperity was once more c-xperienced in the provinces, 
and many cities, restored by the munificent* of Severus, assumed the 


"Dion (I Ix-W. p 1264); only 79 senators arc mentioned by him, but 41 
*re named in the Augustan History, p 69. among whom were six of the 
name of Pescennius Herodan (L in, p. 115) speaks m general of the cruelties 
of Se%erus 

** Aurelius Victor. 

“Dion, L lxx\i p. 1372. Hist. August, p C7 [Spartian. Severus, c. 81 . 
Se\cn>$ celebrated the secular games with extraordinary magnificence, and 
he left in the public granaries a prorisHm of corn for se\en years, at the rate 
vf 754 X 0 modii, or aliout 2500 quarters per day. I am persuaded, that the 
granaries of Severus were supplied for a long term, but I am not less per- 
luadeil. that policy on one hand, and admiration on the other, magnified the 
hoard far bei-ond its tme contents. (Hist. Aug p yj. Spar. .Ses. c. aj 1 
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title of his colonies, and attested by public monuments their gratitude 
and felicitj The lame of the Roman arms was revived by that war 
like and successful emperor,®* and he boasted with a just pride, that, 
having received the empire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, 
he left It established in profound, universal, and honourable peace ®' 
Although the wounds of civil war appeared completely healed, its 
mortal poison still lurked in the \itals of the constitution Severus 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and ability, but the daring 
soul of the first C$sar, or the deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely 
equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the victorious legions 
By gratitude, by misguided jx^hcy, by seeming necessity, Severus was 
induced to lelax the nerves of discipline®* The vanity of his soldiers 
was flattered with the honour of wearing gold rings, their ease was 
indulged in the permission of living witb their waves m the idleness 
of quarters He increased their pay beyond the example of forme'* 
times, and taught them to expect, and soon to claim extraordinary 
donatives on every public occasion of danger or festivity Elated 
by success, enervated by luxury, and raised above the level of subjects 
by their dangerous privileges,** they soon became lucapable of military 
fatigue, oppressive to the country, and impatient of a just subordina 
lion Their officers asserted the superiority of rank by a more profuse 
and elegant luxury There is still extant a letter of Severus, lamenting 
the licentious state 0! the army, and exhorting one of his generals to 
begin the necessary reformation from the tribunes themselves, since, 
as he justly observes, the officer who has forfeited the esteem, will 
never command the obedience, of his soldiers ** Had the emperor 
pursued the tram of reflection he would have discovered that the 
primary cause of this general corruption might be ascribed not indeed 
to the example, but to the pernicious indulgence, however, of the 
comnandec in chief 

The Pnetorians, who murdered their emperor and sold the empire, 
had received the just punishment of their treason, but the necessary, 

** Sec SpanhejTTi s treatise of ancient medals the inscriptions and our 
learned travellers Spon and Wheeler Shaw Pocock etc who m Africa 
Greece and Asia have found more monuments of Severus than of any 
other Roman emperor whatsoever 

" He carried his victorious arms to Seleucia and Ctesiphon the capitals 
ot the Parthan monarchy I shall liave occasion o mention this war in its 
proper place 

"£liom m Britaniiis was his own just and emplaUc “Jtpression Hist. 
August 72 ISpart Sev c. 23] 

“Hcrodian I 111 p 115 Hist August p 6S. 

**Upon the insolence and privileges of the soldiers the i6th Satire falsely 
ascribed to Juvenal may be consulted the style and circumstances of it 
would induce me to believe tbsvr it was composed under the reign of Severus. 
or tliat of his son 

**HisL August p 75. 
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though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon restored on a new 
model by Severus, and increased to four times the ancient number "" 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in Italy; and as the adjacent 
provinces gradually imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, and Spain. In the room of 
these elegant troops, better adapted to the pomp of courts than to the 
uses of war, it was established by Severus, that from all the legions 
of the frontiers, the soldiers most distinguished for strength, valour, 
and fidelity, should be occasionally draughted; and promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the more eligible service of the guards By 
this new institution, the Italian youth were diverted from the exercise 
of arms, and the capital was terrified by the strange aspect and manners 
of a multitude of barbarians. But Severus flattered him«elf that the 
legions would consider these chosen Praetorians as the representatives 
of the whole military order; and that the present aid of fifty thousand 
men, supenor in arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the field against them, would for ever crush the hopes 
of rebellion, and secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured and formidable troops soon be- 
came the first office of the empire. As the government degenerated 
into military despotism, the Praetorian Prafect, who in his origin had 
been a simple captain of the guards, was placed, not only at the head 
of the array, but of the finances, and even of the law. In every de- 
partment of admioistration be represented the person and exercised 
the authority of the emperor.** The first Prxfect who enjoyed and 
abused this immense power was Piautianus, the favourite minister 
of Severus. His reign lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, which seemed to assure 
his fortune, proved the occasion of his ruin.** The animosities of the 

“Herodian, 1 iii p. X31. 

"Dion, I Ixxiv p 1243 

"{The Pnetonan Prafect was at first only the Commander of the Guard 
and far inferior to the Pratfectus Urbi, yet from his very position he had 
from the first great power and influence To guard against the misuse of 
that power, Augustus took two precautions, first by dividing the command 
between two prafects, and secondly by loosing them exclusively from 
ihe equestrian order. The wisdom of the first precaution was shown by 
the peril to which Tiberius was exposed by entrusting to Sejanus the sole 
command, and the second continued until the reign of Severus The power 
of the prefects was immense. As they were regarded as the representa- 
tives of the emperors, they came to exercise all the functions of emperors 
Thus they held not only the supreme military and judicial authority, but 
even legislative power and Che control ol the finances and the provinces — 

O SI 

"One of his most daring and wanton acts of power, was the castration of 
an hundred free Tlomans, some of them married men, and even fathers of 
families: merely that his djoghter, on her marriage with the young emperor, 
might be attended by a tram of eunuchs worthy o{ an eastern queen. Dion, 
IxxM. p 1271. 
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palace, by irnlabng the ambition and alarming the fears of Plautianus, 
threatened to produce a revolution, and obliged the emperor, who 
still lo\ed him, to consent with reluctance to his death After the 
fall of Plautianus an eminent law>er, the celebrated Papmian, was 
appointed to execute the motley office of Prictorian Praefect 
Till the reign of Se\erus, the virtue and even the good sense of 
the emperors had been distinguished by their zeal or affected reserence 
for the senate, and by a tender regard to the nice frame of civil policy 
instituted by Augustus But the youth of Sevenis had been trained 
in the implicit obedience of camps, and his riper jears spent in the 
despotism of military command His haughty and inflexible spirit 
could not discover, or would not acl nowledge, the advantage of pre 
sensing an intermediate poner, however imaginary, between the em 
peror and the army He disdained to profess himself the servant of 
an assembly that detested his person and trembled at his frown, he 
issued his commands, where his request would have proved as effectual, 
assumed the conduct and style of a sovereign and a conqueror, and 
exercised, without disguise, the whole legislative as well as the executive 
power 

The victory over the senate was easy and inglorious Every eye 
and every passion was directed to the supreme magistrate, who pos 
sessed the arms and treasure of the state, whilst the senate, neither 
elected by the people, nor guarded by military force, nor animated 
b> public spirit, rested its declining authority on the frail and crum 
bhng basis of anaent opinion The fine theory of a republic insensibly 
v'unisbed, and made way for the more natural and substantial feelings 
of monarchy As the freedom and honours of Rome were successively 
communicated to the provinces, m whidi the old government had been 
either unknown, or was remembered with abhorrence the tradition of 
republican maxims was gradually obliterated The Greek historians 
of the age of the ^ntonines’^ observe with a malicious pleasure, that 
although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance with an obsolete preju 
dice, abstained from the name of king, he possessed the full measure of 
regal power In the reign of Severus, the senate was filled with pol 
i«h“d and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who justified 
personal flattery by speculative principles of servitude These new 
advocates of prerogative were heard xnth pleasure by the court, and 
waVv -patience \jy the peop\e, w^cn they indicated the duly o! passive 
obedience, and descanted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom The 
lawyers and the historians concurred in teaching that the Imperial 

I Ixxvj p 1274 Herodian I itt p 123 129. The grammarian 
ot Alexandria seems as it is not unusual much better acquainted with this 
mvsienous transaction and more assured oi the guilt of Plautianus than 
the Roman senator ventures to be. 

" Appian m Proem [cap 6) 
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aulhontj was not bj the dcJcjrilcd cofnmmJon, but b> the if- 
mfxable re« [ 1)31100 of the senite thil the emperor was freetl frow 
the restraint of mil laws, could command b> 1 is arbitrar> will the 
h\es and fortunes of his subjects, and mi^ht dufpo^ of the empire a* 
of hisprmtc patrimonj "• The most eminent of the end lawjTrs, and 
particular!} ripinnn, Piulus and Ulptan flournhed under the bouse 
of Se\orus, md the Rortun jurisprudence havinj: closely united it<elf 
with the svstem of morurchj, aras suppo<ed to have attained its full 
maturiP. ird perfection 

The con cniponries of Sc\erui, in the enjojment of the peace and 
glorj 0^ his reign, forga\c the cruelties b} which it had bwn Intro- 
duced Tostentj, who experienced the fatal effects of his maxims and 
cxarriple, ju<tl} considered him as the principal author of the decline 
of the Roman empire 


CIL\PTER VI (aoS ajS A D ) 

The Dealh ef Snerus— Tyranny af Caraeello—UfuffauoH of Hamnut^ 
Foltiet of riagabalui—l'trtttfs of /tUxonder Snenu—Ltemlioupieis ef 
ike Army-General Stale ef the Komon T inaneet 

Ths ascent to greatness, however steep and dangerous, may entertain 
an activ’C <pirit with the consaousness and exercise of its own powers, 
but the possession of a throne could never yet afford a lasting satufac 
tion to an ambitious mind This melanchol} truth was felt and ac 
knowledged by Severus Fortune and merit had, from an humble 
station, ele\*ated him to the first place among mankind “He had 
been all things," as he said himself, "and all was of little value ” * 
Distracted with the care, not of acquiring but of preserving an empire, 
oppressed with age and infirmities, careless of fame," and satiated with 
power, all his prospects of life were closed The desire of perpetuating 
the greatness of his family was the onl} remaining wish of his ambi 
tion and paternal tenderness 

Like most of the Afneans, Sevenis was passionately addicted to 
the vain studies of magic and divination, deeply versed m the mter 
pretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquamted with the 
science of judicial astrology, which, in almost every age, except the 
present, has maintained its dominion over the mind of man He bad 
lost his first wife whilst he was governor of the Lyonnese Gaul * In 

” Dion Cassius seems to hare wntten with no other vieiv than to form 
these opinions into an historical system. The Pandects will show how as 
siduously the lawyers on tl eir side laboured in the cause of prerogatiie 

‘Hist. August, p 71 [Spare. Sever c. i8J Omnia fui ct n&il expcdit ” 

*Dion Cassius 1 b«vi. [c. i 6 J p la&i 

‘About the year iE6 M de Tillesnont u miserably embarrassed v>ith a 
passage of Dion, m which the empress Faustina who d ed m the year 17. 
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tbe choice of a second, he sought only to connect himseU with some 
favourite of fortune, and as soon as he had discovered that a young 
lady of Emesa in Syria had a royal natmty, he solicited, and obtained 
her hand* Juba Domna (for that was her name) deserved all that 
the stars could promise her She possessed, even m an advanced age 
the attractions of beauty,® and united to a lively imagination, a firm 
ness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex 
Her amiable qualities never made any deep impression on the dark 
and jealous temper of her husband, but m her son’s reign she admin 
istered the pnnapal affairs of the empire, with a prudence that sup 
ported his authority, and with a moderation that sometimes corrected 
his wild extravagancies ® Julia applied herself to letters and philosophy, 
with some success and with the most splendid reputation She was 
the patroness of every art, and the friend of every man of genius 
The grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her virtue, but, 
if we may credit the scandal of ancient his^ry, chastity was very far 
from being the most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia * 

Two sons, CaracaUa* and Geta, were the frmt of this marriage 
and the destined heirs of the empire The fond hopes of the father 
and of the Roman world, were soon disappointed by these vain youths, 
who displayed the indolent «curity of hereditary princes and a pie 
sumption that fortune would supply the place of merit and application 
■Without any emulation of \nrtue or talents, they discovered, almost 
from their infancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for eaA other 
Their aversion, confirmed by years, and fomented by the arts of their 
interested favourites, broke out m childish, and gradually in more 
serious, competitions, and, at length, divided the theatre, the circus 
and the court, into two factions, actuated by the hopes and fears of 
their respective leaders The prudent emperor endeavoured bv every 
expedient of advice and authority, to allay this growing animositj 
The unhappy discord of his sons douded all his prospects and threat 
ened to overturn a throne raised with so much labour cemented with 

IS introduced as having contributed lo the marriage of Severus and Julia 
(1 I'cxiv p 1243) The learned compiler forgot that Dion is relating not 
a real fact but a dream of Severus and dreams are circumscribed to no 
limits of time or space Hist des Empereurs tom 111 p 389 Note 6 

*Hist August p 65 ISpart Sev c 3] 

‘ Hist August tSpatt Carac c. wl 0 8^ 

*Dion Cassius I Ixxvn [c 18] i 1304 1314. 

’ See a Dissertation of Menage at tbe end of his edition of Diogenes Laer 
tius de Feemmis Philosopbis 

*Dion 1 Ixxvi [c. 16] p i'» 83 Aurelius Victor [De Ges xx 23] 

‘Bassianus was his first name as it had been that of his maternal grand 
father During his reign he assumed the appellation of Antoninus which 
is employed by lawyers and ancient historians After his death the pub! c 
indignation loaded him with tic nicknames of Tarantus and Caracalla. 
The frsl was borrowed from a celebrated glad ator the second from a long 
Gallic gowi whicli he d slnbcted to the people of Rome 
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io much blood, and guarded -vNith e^ery defence of arms and treasure. 
With an impartial hand he maintained between them an exact balance 
of favxiur, conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with the re%tred 
name of Antoninm; and for the first time the Roman world beheld 
three emperors.’* Yet e%en this equal conduct sersTd only to Inflame 
the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted the right of primo- 
geniture, and the milder Geta courted the affections of the people and 
the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, Severus foretold 
that tlie weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, 
in his turn, would be ruined by his own rices.” 

In these circumstances llie Intelligence of a war in Britain and 
of an invasion (aj). aoS) of the province by the barbarians of the 
North, was received with pleasure by Severus. Though the vigilance 
of his lieutenants might have been sufikienl to repel the distant enemy, 
he resolved to embrace the honourable pretest of withdrawing his sons 
from the luxury of Rom^ which enervated their minds and irritated 
their passions; and of inuring their j-outh to the toils of war and gov. 
ernment. Notwithstanding his advanced age (for be was above three- 
score), and his gout, wh‘cii obliged him to be carried in a litter, he 
transported himself in person into that remote island, attended by his 
two sons, his whole court, and a formidable army. He immediately 
passed the walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s 
countiy*, with a design of completing the Jong-attempted conquest of 
Britain. He penetrated to the northern extremity of the island without 
meeting an enemy. But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, 
who hung unseen on the rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of 
the climate, and the severity of a winter march across the hills and 
morasses of Scotland, are reported to have cost the Romans above fifty 
thousand men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the powerful and 
obstinate attack, sued for peace, and surrendered a part of their arms, 
and a large tract of territorj*. But their apparent submission lasted 
no longer than the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had 
retired, they resumed their hosule independence Their restless spirit 
provoked Severus to send a new army into Caledonia, with the most 
bloody orders, not to subdue but.to extirpate the natives. They were 
saved by the death of their haughty enemy.** 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by decisive events, nor at- 
tended with any important consequences, would ill deserve our at- 
tention; but it is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that the invasion of Severus is connected with the most 
shining period of the British history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, 

"Tlie elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the accurate Jf de Tfllemont to 
the >Tar loS* the assoaation of Geta to the year xis 

" Herodian, L iil p. 130 The Lives of Caracalla and Geta u the Aumistan 
JHistory. . 

"Dion, L Ixxvi. p 1280. etc. Herodian, I 111. 


p 132, etc 
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with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived in our language 
by a recent publication, is said to have commanded the Caledonians 
in that memorable juncture, to have eluded the power of Severus, and 
to have obtained a signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in which 
the son of the King oj the World, Caracul, fled from his arms along^ 
the fields of his pride.’-* Something of a doubtful mist still hangs over 
these Highland traditions, nor can it be entirely dispelled by the most 
ingenious lesearcbes of modern criticism* ** but if we could, -with 
safety, mdulge the pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, and that 
Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations might amuse a philosophic mind The parallel 
would be httle to the advantage of the more civilised people, if we com- 
pared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with the generous clemency 
of Fmgal; the timid and brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, 
the tenderness, the elegant genius of (feian; the mercenary chiefs who, 
from motives of fear or interest, ser\'ed under the Imperial standard, 
with the freeborn warriors who started to arms at Uie voice of the king- 
of Morven, if, in a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
polluted with the mean vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Severus inflamed the mid 
ambition and black passions of Caracalla’s soul Impatient of any 
delay or division of empire, he attempted, more than once, to shorten 
the small remainder of his father’s days, and endeavoured, but ^vithout 
success, to excite a mutiny among the troops’® The old emperor 
had often censured the misguided lenity of Marcus, who, by a single 
act of justice, might have saved the Romans from the tyranny of his 
worthless son Placed in the same situation, he e.tperienced how easily 
the ngour of a judge dissoUes away in the tenderness of a parent 
He deliberated, he threatened, but he could not punish, and this last 
and only instance of mercy was more fatal to the empire than a long 
series of cruelty The disorder of his mind imtated the pains of 
his body* he wished impatiently for death, and hastened the instant 
of It by his impatience He expired (ad an, February 4th) at York 
in the sixty-fifth year of his life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious 

** Ossian’s Poems, vol i p 175 

"That the Caracul of Osstan is the Caracalla of the Roman History is, 
perhaps, the only point of British antiqui'y m which Mr Maepherson and 
Mr Whitaker are of the same opinion, and yet the opinion is not without 
didicultj In the Caledonian war, the son of Seierus was loiown only by 
the appellation of Antoninus, and it may seem strange that the Highland 
hard should describe hint by a nKk-mme invented four years afterwards, 
scarcely used by the Romans till after the death of that emperor, and seldonr 
employed by the most ancient historians Dion, 1 Ixxvii. p 1317 Hist 
Avgust p ^ Aurel Victor Euseb m Chron ad ann 214 
“ Dion, 1 Ixxvi p 12S2 Hist August p 71 Aurcl Victor 
Dion, 1 Ixxvi p. 12S3 His* August p 
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and successful reign In his last moments he recommended concord to 
his sons, and his sons to the ann> The salutary advice never reached 
the heart, or even the understanding, of the impetuous >ouths, but 
the more obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of 
the aulhont> of their deceased master, resisted the solicitations of 
Caracalla and proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome The new 
princes soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, 
celebrated their fathers funeral with divine honours, and vrere cheer 
fuUj acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, the people, and 
the provinces Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been al 
lowed to the cider brother, but thc> both administered the empire with 
equal and independent power* 

Such a divided form of government would have proved a source of 
discord between the most affertioiyrte brothers It was impossible Uiat 
It could long subsist between two implacable enemies who neither de 
«-ired nor could trust a reconoliation It was v isible that one onl> could 
reign and that the other must fall and each of them judging of his 
rival s designs by his own, guarded his life with the most jealous vagi 
lance from the repeated attacks of poison or the sword Their rapid 
joume> through Gaul and Italy, during which Uiej never ate at the 
same table, or slept m the same house displaced to the provinces the 
odious spectacle of fraternal discord On their arrival at Rome, the> 
imme^atelj div ided the vast extent of the Imperial palace ** No cum 
mmiication wa» allowed between their apartments the doors and pas 
sages were dIbgenUy fortified and guards posted and relieved with the 
same strictness as in a besieged place The emperors met onl^ m 
public, m the precerce of their aSicted mother, and each surrounded 
b> a numerous train of armed followers Rven on these occasions of 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the rancour 
of their hearts ** 

This latent civil war already distracted the whole government when 

Dion. L txxv: p 12&4. Herodian L >11 p. 13^ 

"Mr Hiune is justly surprised at a passage «n Herodaa (L w p zj)) 
who on this occasion represents the Imperial palace as equal m extent to 
the rest of Rome The whole region of the PalaUne Mount on which it was 
bmlt, occupied, at fnost a circumfenncc of eleren or twelrc thousand feet 
(No itia and \^ctor in Nardinfs Foma Antica) But we should recollect 
Uiat the opulent senators had almost surrounded the city w th their exte^»l\c 
gardens and suburban palaces the greatest part of wh ^ had been gradualiv 
confiscated by the emperors If Geta resided m the gardens that bore his 
rame in the Janicutum and if ^racatla inhabited the gardens of Miecenas 
on the Esquiline, the n>al brothers were separated from each other bj the 
distance of sevei^ mDes and yet the mfermediaie space was filled b> the 
imperial gardens of Sallust, of Lucullns of Agnppa, of Dom tian. of Ca us 
etc, all skirting round the aly and all connected irrth each other and wiih 
the palace bj bridges thrown oser the T ber and the streets. But th s explana 
t on of Herodian would require though it ill deserves a particular disserta 
tion. tllus rated by a nap of ancient Rome. 

* Herodian, 1 . IV 135. 
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a 'scheme was suggested that seemed of mutual benefit to the hostile 
brothers It was proposed, that since it was impos'^ible to reconcile 
thejr minds, they should separate their interest, and dnide the empire 
between ibem The conditions of the treaty were already dra\vn v ith 
some accurac> It was agreed that Caracalla, as tlic elder brother 
should remain m possesion of Europe and the western Africa, and 
that he should relinquish the so\creigntj of Asia and Egj'pt to Geta 
who might fix his residence at Alc'-andna or Antioch, cities little m 
fecior to Rome itself m wealth and greatness, that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, to guard the frontiers of the naal monarchies, and that the 
'cnalors of European eatraction should acknowledge the sovereign of 
Rome, whilst the natives of Asia followed the emperor of the East 
The tears of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, the first 
idea of which had filled every Roman breast with surprise and indigna 
tion The mighty mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
hand of time and policy, that it required the most forcible violence to 
rend it asunder The Romans had reason to dread that the disjomed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master, but if the separation vvas permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate m the dissolution of an empire whose unity 
had hitherto remained inviolate 

Had the treaty been canied into execution, the sovereign of Europe 
might soon have been the conqueror of Asia, but Caracalla obtained 
an easier though a more guilty victory He artfully listened to his 
mothers entreaties, and consented (ad 212 , 27lh February) to meet 
his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace and reconcihaUon In 
the midst of their conversation, some centurion^, who had contnved to 
conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords upon the unfortunate 
Oeta His distracted mother strove to protect him in her arms, but, 
in the umivailing struggle, she was wounded m the hand, and covered 
with the blood of her younger son, while she saw the elder ammating 
ard assisting ‘ the fury of the assassins As soon as the deed was 
peipetraled, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and horror in his countenance 
ran towards the Pratorian camp as his only refuge, and threw himself 
on the ground before the statues of the tutelar deities " The soldiers 
attempted to raise and comfort him In broken and disordered words 
he informed them of his imminent danger and fortunate escape, msmu 


"Hcrodian 1 iv p 144. 

* Cancalla consecrated >n ihe temple of Serapis the sword with which 
as he boasted he had slam his brother Geta. Dion 1 Ixxvii p 1307 
“Hcrodian 1 iv p 147 In every Roman camp there i a small chapel 
near the head quarters m which the statoes of the tutelar deities were pre 
sened and adored and we may remark that the eagles and other military 
ensigns were in the first rank of these d«Ues an ex elltnt institution whicV 
confirmed disapline by the sanction of religion Ltpsius de Mihtia Romana 
i\ 5 V i 
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his death, or who even mentioned his name"* Hehius rertma:^, son 
to the prince of that name lost his life b> an unseasonable witticism 
it was a sufficient enme of Thrasea Priscus, to be descended from a fam 
ily m which the love of liberty seemed an hereditary quality'' The 
particular causes of calumny and suspicion were at length exhausted, 
and when a senator was accused of being a secret enemy to the govern* 
ment, the emperor was salisHed with llie general proof that he was a 
man of propert> and virtue From this well grounded principle he 
frequently drew the most bloody inferences 
The execution of so manj innocent citizens was bewailed by the 
secret tears of their friends and families The death of Papinian, the 
Praitonan prefect, was larncnted as a public calamity During the last 
seven jears of Severus, he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary inOuence, guided the emperor’s steps 
in the paths of justice and moderation In full assurance of his vir* 
tues and abilities, Se\ erus, on his death bed, had conjured him to 
watch over tlie pro5pcrit> and union of the Imperial family*® The 
honest labours of Papinian served only to inOame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his fathers’ minister After 
the murder of Geta, the Prxfecl was commanded to exert the powers 
of his skill ind eloquence m a studied apology for that atrocious deed 
The philosophic Seneca had condescended to compose a similar episth 
to the senate, in the name of the son and assassin of Agrippina That 
t was easier to commit than to justify a ‘ parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian,*'^ who did not hesitate between the loss of life 
and that of honour Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure 
and unsullied from the intngues of courts, the habits of business, and 

“Dion J bcxvjL p 1390 Herodian L iv p jja Dion (p 2298) says 
that the comic poets no longer durst employ the name of Geta in their plaj^s 
and that the estates o£ those who mentioned it m tbeir testaments were 
confiscated 

” Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations Per 
tinax observed that the name of G<tieus (he had obtained some ad%antagc 
of the Goths or Getse) would be a proper addition to Parthicus Alemannicus 
etc Hist August n 8g 

” Dim 1 ixatvii p 1291 He was probably descended from Helvidius 
Priscus and Thrasea Patus those patriots whose firm but useless and un 
seasonable virtue has been jmtnortahscd by Tacitus 

[Caracalla reproached those who demanded no favours of him It is 
clear that if you make me tu> rcnucsts you do not trust me if you do not 
trust me you suspect me if you suspect me j-ou fear me, and if you fear 
me you hate me and forthwith condemned them as conspirators A good 
specimen of the sorites in a tyrant s logic says Milman — O S ] 

"It IS said that Papmian was himself a relation of the empress Julia 
IPapmian was said to be no longer Protorian Prefect Caracalla hao 
deprived him of that office after the death of Severus So says Dion and 
the testimony of Sparlianus is of IrttSe weight against this other testimony 
-OS] 

“ Tacit, Annal xiv « 

“ Hist August p 
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the arts of his profession, reflects more lustre on the memory of Papin- 
ian, than all his great emplojinents, hU numerous writings, and the 
superior rq)utation as a law3er, whidi he has preserved through every 
age of the Roman jurisprudence.’* 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the Romans, and in the 
worst of times their consolation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, and ifar- 
cus, \Tsited their ertensive dominions in person, and their progress 
was marLed by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of Tibe- 
rius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and equestrian or- 
ders.” But Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He left 
(as>. 213) the capital (and he never returned to it) about a year after 
&e murder 0! Geta. The rest of his re^gn was spent in the several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of the East, and ev^ry 
province wns by turns the scene of rapine and cruelty. The sena- 
tors, compelled by fear to attend his capricious motions, were obliged 
to provide daily entertainments at an immense expense, which he aban- 
doned with contempt to his guards; and to erect, in every city, mag- 
nificent peaces and theatres, whi^ he either disdained to vait, or 
ordered to be immediately thrown down. The most wealthy families 
were ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the great body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated taxes.*' In the 
midst of peace, and upon the slightest provocatioD, he issued his com- 
mands, at Alexandria to Egjpt, for a general massacre. From a secure 
post in the temple of Serapb, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
man y thousard atizens, as well as strangers, without distinguidimg 
other the number or the crime of the si&erers; since, as he coolly 
informed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had perished and 
those who had escaped, were alike guilty.’* 

The wise instructions of Sevents never made any lasting impression 

“Vtiih regard to Papintan, see Hoceccitis’s Histona Jiiiu Romani, t 
330. etc- 

“ Tiberius and Domitian oerer mored from the neghbottrfaood of Rome, 
Nero made a short journey mfo Greece. “ Et laadatorum Principum nsos 
ex 3^0 qnanms procnl agentibns. S«»i proxunis ingrmmt." Tacit. Hist. 

IT 75- 

“Dion, L Tt-c ttl. p. 1294. 

“D.on. L IxxTU. p. T307. Hcrodian. L it. p. 15S. The former represents 
It as a creel massacre, the latter as a perfidious one too It seems proVaMe, 
that the Alexaadnans had irritated the tjrant by their raaieries, and per- 
haps by their tamolts- 

['\fter these massacres Caiacatta also depmed the Alexandrians of their 
spectacles and public feasts. He dmded the aty mto two parts by a wall, 
with towers at laterrals, to prgreiit the peaceful co mm unication oi the 
citizens. Thus was treated the unhappy .\lexandn3 (says Dion) by “the 
sarage beast of An«otua.’’ This was the title the orade had applied to 
Caracalla, and it was said he was so pleased with it that he ordered it to 
be always used.— ^ S-l 
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on the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of imagination and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and humanity.** One dan- 
gerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by 
Caracalla, “ To secure the affections of the army, and to esteem the 
rest of his subjects as of little moment.”** But the liberality of the 
father had been restrained by prudence, and his indulgence to the 
troops was tempered by firmness and authority. The careless profu- 
sion of the son was the policy of one reign, and the inevitable ruin 
both of the army and of the empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead 
of being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, melted away in 
the luxury of dties. The excessive increase of their pay and dona- 
ti\es** c:^3usted the state to enrich the military order, nhose modesty 
in peace, and service in war, is best secured by an honourable poverty. 
The demeanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of pride; but nilh 
the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties of a gen- 
eral, affected to imitate the dress and manners of a common soldier 

It was impossible that such a character, and such a conduct as that 
of Caracalla, could inspire either love or esteem; but as long as his 
vices were beneficial to the armies, he was secure from the danger of 
rebellion. A secret conspiracy, provoked by his own jealousy, was 
fatal to the tyrant. The Praetorian prefecture was divided between 
two ministers. The military department was intrusted to .Adventus, 
an experienced rather than an able soldier; and the civil affairs were 
transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by his dexterity in business, had 
raised himself, with a fair character, to ^at high office. But his favour 
varied with the caprice of the emperor, and his life might depend on 
the slightest suspicion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice or 
fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply skilled in the knowledge 
of futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. The report was soon diffused 
through the province, and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, 

”Dion, 1. bocvji. p. 1296 

"Dion, 1. Ixxvt p X28i4. Mr Wotlon (Hist of Rome, p. 330) suspects 
that this maxim was imented by CaracalU himself, and attributed to his 
father 

" Dion (1. Ixxvm p 1343) informs us, that the extraordinary gifts of Cara- 
calla to the army amounted annually to seventy millions of drachmas (about 
two mittions three hundred and fifty thousand pounds) There is anothei 
passage m Dion, concerning the military pay, infinitely curious; were it not 
obscure, imperfect, and probably corrupt. The best sense seems to be, that 
the Prsetonan guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmie (forty 
pounds) a year (Dion, 1 Ixxvii p 13P7) Under the reign of Augustus, 
they were paid at the rate of two drachma;, or denarii, per day, 720 a year 
(Tacit Annal i. 17). Domitian, who increased the soldiers’ pay one fourth, 
must have raised the PnEtoriains to 960 drachms (Gronovms de Pccunia 
Veten, 1 111 c 2). These successive augmentations ruined the empire, for, 
with the soldiers’ pay, their numben too were increased \Vc have seen 
the Praetorians alone increased from 10,000 to 30000 men 
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he sifll asserted, in the presence of the rncfeci of the city, the faith 
of his prophecj'. That magistrate, who had received the most pressing 
instructions to inform himself of the successors of Caracalb, immedi- 
ately communicated the cxam-nation of the African to the Imperial 
court, which at that time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the public messengers, a friend of Macrinus found means 
to ai^rise him of the approaching danger. The emperor recei\ed the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged in the conduct of a 
chariot-race, he deliv'ered them unopened to the Pnntorian Pnefect, di- 
recting him to dispatch the ordinary affairs, and to report the more im- 
portant business that might be contained in them. Macrinus read his 
fate, and resohed to present it. He inflaTrcd the discontents of some 
inferior officers, and cmploj'cd the hand of Mattlalis, a desperate sol- 
dier, who had been refused the rani, of centurion. The des'otion of 
Caracalla prompted him to male a pngrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple of the Aloon at Carr^.** He (aj>. 217, fith March) 
was attended by a body of caralry; but having stopped on the road 
for some nece^arj* occasion, his preser\*eii a respectful distance, 

ind Martialis approaching his person under a pretence of duty, stabbed 
him with a da^er. The bold assassin was instaoiJy XiJJed by a Scyti’ 
iao archer of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a monster 
whose life disgraced h um a n nature, and whose reign accused the pa- 
tience of the Romans. The grateful soldiers forget bis Wees, remem- 
bered only his partial h*beralit>', and obliged t^ senate to prostitute 
their own dignity and that of region by granting him a place among 
the gods. IlTiOst he was upon earth, Alesander the Great was the 
only hero whom this god deemed worthy his admiration. He 
the name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a Mai^donian phalanx of 
guard*, persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a 
puerile enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he discovered any 
regard for \artue or glory. We can easily conceit, that after the 
battle of Narva, and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth 
(though he still wanted the more elegmt accomplishments of the son 
of Philip) might boast of having rivalled his valour and magnanimity; 
but in BO one action of his We did Caracalla express the faintest resem- 
blance of the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a great number 
of his own and of his father’s friends.*’ 

•Dioa, L bcxTiIL p 1312. Herodian. L it p 168. 

(fjfThy, now Harraa, between Edessa and Nisibis, famous for the defeat 
>f Crastus, the Haran from which Abraham set out for the land of Canaan. 
Ihis axj, says M. Guizot, has always been remarkable for its attachment 
to Sabauia.— ^ S 1 

**The fondness of Caracalla for the name and eirsigm of Alexander, is 
itSl prtserred on the medals of that emperor. Spanheim, de Usu Nnmis- 
mataiD, Dissertat tm. Herodian (L ir.^p 154) had seen very ndiculous 
pJehires, in which a f.ipire was drawn, with one side of the face like Alct- 
■ander. and the other like Caracalla. 
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After the extinction of the house of Severus, the Roman world re- 
mained three days without a master. The choice of the army (for 
the authority of a distant and feeble senate was little regarded) hung 
in an anxious suspense; as no candidate presented himself whose dis- 
tinguished birth and merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their suffrages. The decisive weight of the Pr$torian guards elevated 
the hopes of their prrefects, and these powerful ministers began to 
assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial throne. Ad- 
ventus, however, the senior prefect, conscious of his age and infirmities, 
of his small reputation, and his smaller abilities, resigned the dan- 
gerous honour to the crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose 
well-dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his being accessory to his 
master’s death.^‘ The troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. 
They cast their eyes around in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to bts promise of unbounded liberality and 
indulgence. A short time after his accession (ad 217, Mardi ii) he 
conferred on his son Diadumenlanus, at the age of only ten years, the 
Imperial title and the popular name of Antoninus. The beautiful figure 
of the youth, assisted by an additional donative, for wh'idi the ceremony 
furnished a prcte.xt, might attract, it was hoped, the favour of the 
army, and secure the doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

The authority of the new sovereign had been ratified by the cheer- 
ful submission of the senate and provinces. They eituUed in their un- 
expected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed of little con- 
sequence to examine into the virtues of the successor of Caracalla 
But as soon as the first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus with a critical severity, 
and to arraign the hasty choice of the army. It had hitherto^ been 
considered as a fundamental maxim of the constitution, that the em- 
peror must be always chosen in the senate, and the sovereign power, 
no longer exercised Iiy the whole body, was always delegated to one of 
its members. But Macrinus was not a senator.^* The sudden elevation 
of the Pratorian prsfects betrayed the meanness of their origin; and 
the equestrian order ivas still in possession of that great office, which 
commanded with arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. 
A murmur of indignation ivas heard, that a man whose obscure ex- 

Herodian, 1 iv. p i6g Hut August, p 94 ^ 

’Ditm, \ p 1350 TtproacVied Viis pTtdttcssor, with 

danng to seat himself on the throne, though, as Prstonan prsfect, he could 
not have been admitted into the senate alter the voice of the crier had cleared 
the house The personal favour of Plautianus and Sejanus had broke through 
the established rule. They rose indeed from the equestrian order; but they 
preserved the pralecture with the rank o! senator, and even with the con- 
sulship 

"He was a native of Cwsarea, m Numidia, and began his fortune by 
serving m the household ol Plautian, from whose rum he narrowly escaped 
His enemies asserted that he was bom a slave, and had exercised, among 
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traction had ne\cr been illustrated any signal scr\nce, should dare 
to ui\e<t himself with the purple, instead of Stowing it on some dis- 
tinguished senator, equal m birth and dignity to the splendour of the 
Imperial station 

As soon as the character ot Macrinus was 5ur\c>ed by the «^harp eye 
of discontent, some vices, and man> defects, were casil> discoter^ 
The choice of his ministers was m many instances justly censured, and 
the dissatLsficd people, with their usual candour, accused at once his 
indolent tameness and his excessive scvenl> ** 

His rash ambition had climbed a height where it was difficult to 
eland with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant destruction 
Trained in the arts of courts, and the forms of civil business, he trero 
bled in the presence of the fierce and undivciplired multitude, over 
whom he had assumed the command, his military talents were despised 
and his pcr<onal courage suspected a whisper that circulated in the 
camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy against th" late em 
peror, aggravated the guilt of murder b> the baseness of h>pocri3j 
and heightened contempt by detestation. To alienate the soldiers and 
to provoke inevitable rum, the character of a reformer was only want 
ing and such was the peculiar hardship of his lale that Maermus was 
compelled to oerase that invidious office The prodigality of Caracalh 
had leh behmd it a long tram of rum and disorder, and if that worth 
less tsTOit bad been capable of reDecting on the sure consequences of 
his own conduct, he would perhaps have enjo>ed the dark prospect of 
the distress and calamities which be bequeathed to his successors 

In the management of this necessary reformation, Maennus pro- 
ceeded with a cautious prudence, which would have restored health and 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost imperceptible man 
ner To the soldiers already engaged m the service, he was constrained 
to leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant pay given by Cara 
calla, but the new recruits were received on the more moderate though 
liberal establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to modesty and 
obedience** One fatal error destro>ed the salutary effects of this judi 
aous plan The numerous army, assembled in the East by the late 
emperor, instead of being immediately dispersed by Slacrinus through 
the several provinces, was suffered to remain united in Syria, durmg 


other infamous professions that of gladiator The fashion of aspersing 
birth and condition of an adTersary seems to ba\e lasted from the time 
of the Greek orators to the learned grammanans of the last age. 

“Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues and vices of Maermus 
with candour and impartiality but the author of his Life, m the Augustan 
History «eems to haic implicitly copied some of the '\eaat writers em 
pkiyed Elagabalus to biases Uie tnemory of his predecessor 
“Dion, I Ixxxiii p 1336 The sense of the author is as clear as the in 
tenUon of the emperor but Xf Wotton has mistaken both, by understanding 
the d stinction, not of veterans and recruits but of o'd and new legions 
History of Rome, p 347 
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the winter that follo%Ned his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of 
their quarters, the troops viewed their strength and numbers, com- 
municated their complaints, and revolved in their minds the advan- 
tages of another revolution. The veterans, instead of being flattered 
by the advantageous distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of 
the emperor, which they considered as the presage of his future inten- 
tions. The recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose 
labours were increased while its rewards were diminished by a covetous 
and unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army swelled v/ith im- 
punity into seditious clamours; and the partial mutinies betrayed a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection, that waited only for the slightest 
occasion to break out on every side into a general rebellion. To minds 
thus disposed, the occasion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
From an humble station she had been raised to greatness, only to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She was doomed to weep 
over the death of one of her sons, and over the life of the other. The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense must have long taught 
her to expect it, awakened the feelmgs of a mother and of an em- 
press Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed by the usurper 
towards the widow of Severus, she descended with a painful struggle 
into the condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself by a volun- 
tary death from the anxious and humiliating dependence. Julia Maesa, 
her sister, was ordered to leave the court and Antioch.** She rehrecl 
to Emesa with an immense fortune, the fruit of twenty years’ favour, 
accompanied by her two daughters, Soxmlas and Mamsa, each of whom 
was a widow, and each had an only son Bassianus,*^ for that was 
the name of the son of Sojemias, was consecrated to the honourable 
ministry of high priest of the Sun, and this holy vocation, embraced 

“Dion, I Ixxviii p 1330 The abridgment of Xiphihn, though less par- 
ticular, IS in this place clearer than the original 
“ [The following is the genealogical table of the young emperor — 
Bassianus 

I 


Severus Imperator=Julia Domna Julia M3:sa=Avitus 

1 ] 

Caracalla Imperator Geta Imperator 


Varms MarcdIus=So3:mias Mamsa=Gessitis 

! I Marcianus 

Elagabalus Imper Alexander Severus Imper 
Bassianus was originally called Vanus Avitus Bassianus, a senes of names 
derived from his father, maternal grandfather (Avrtus), and maternal great- 
grandfather (Bassianus) — O SJ 
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eiihcr from prudence or superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian 
j-outh to the empire of Rome. A numerous body of troops was sta- 
tioned at Emesa; and, as the se\ere discipline of Macrinus had con- 
strained them to pass the winter encamped, thej- were eager to m^enge 
the cruelty of such unaccustomed hardships. The soldiers, who re- 
sorted in crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and 
delight the elegant dress and figure of a young Pontiff: thqr recognised, 
or they thought that they recognised, the feature of Caracalla, whose 
memorj' they now adored. The a'tful Jfssa saw and cherished their 
rising partiality, and readily sacrifidng her daughter's rqnitation to 
the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that Bassianus was the 
natural son of their murdered so\erdgn. The sums distributed by her 
emissaries with a la\ish hand silenced every objection, and the profn- 
sion sufficiently proved the affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bas- 
sianus with the great originaL The joung Antoninus (for he as- 
sumed and polluted that respectable name) was (aj). 218, May 16) 
declared emperor by the troops of Emesa, asserted his hereditary righL 
and called aloud on the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taten up arms to revenge bis father’s death and 
the oppression of the miUtarj' order.** 

Wffilst a conspiracj' of women and eunuchs was concerted with 
prudence, and conducted with rapid vigour, Maoinus, who, by a deci- 
sive xrotlon, might have crushed hb infant enemy, floated between the 
oppoS'te extremes of terror and security, which alike fixed him Inactiie 
at Antioch. A spirit of rebelb’on diffus^ itself through all the camps 
and garrisons of Sj-ria, successive detachments murdered their offi- 
cers,** and joined the party of the rebels; and the tardy resolution of 
mlliiaiy pay and privileges was imputed to the acknowledged weai- 
r*ess of hlacrinus At length he marched out of Antioch, to meet the 
Increasing and zealous army of the young pretender. His own troops 
seemed to take the field with faintness and reluctance, but (aj>. 218, 
June 7), in the heat of the battle,*® the Pratorian guards, almost by an 

“According to Lampridius (Hut. Augiut. p. ijs), Alexander Severus 
trred twcntj nine jearj three months, and seven days As be was killed 
March 19, 235, he was bom December 12, 205, and was conswpiently about 
this time thirteen jears old. as his elder coosin might be about «e\enteen. 
This computation suits much better the lustory of the young prmees. than 
that of Herodan (I v p 181), who represents them as three years youngerj 
whilst, by an opposite error of chronob'Ey, he lengthers the reign of Elaga- 
laljs two years beyond its real dnratton. For the particulars of the con- 
spiracy, see Dion, L UxtHL p. rjjo- Herodjan. I v. p 184. 

a most dargerous proclanutfon of the pretended Antonums. every 
soldier who brought m his ofheer's head, became entitled to his pnrate 
estate, as well as to hj military eore-ils'ion. 

"Dion, L Uxsiii p. 1345- Herodian, *. v p i85. The battle was fought 
near the village of Imn*, about two and twenty miles from Antioch. 
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involuntary’ Impulse, asserted the superiority of their valour and dis- 
cipline. The rebel ranhs were broken; \shcn the mother and grand- 
mother of the Syrian prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attendetl Uie army, threw themselves from their covered clnriols, 
and, by exciting the compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate 
their drooping courage. Antoninus himself, ^sho, in the rest of his life, 
ne\er acteil like a man, in this Important crisis of his fate approved 
himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, at the head of his rallied troops, 
charged sword in hand among the Ihid^esl of the enemy; whilst the 
eunuch Gannys, whose occupations had been confmerl to female cares 
and the soft luxury’ of Asia, displayed the talents of an able and ex- 
perienced general. The battle still raged with doubtful violence, and 
Macrinus might have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed his 
owTi cause by a shameful and predpitate flight. His cowardice serv'ed 
only to protract his life a few days, and to stamp deserved ignominy 
on his misfortunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his son Diadu- 
menianus was involved in the same fate. As soon as the stubborn 
Pnelorians could be convinced that they fought for a prince who had 
basely deserted them, they surrendered to the conqueror; the contend- 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tenderness, 
united under the banners of the imagined son of Caracalla, and the 
East acknowledged with pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic extraction. 

The letters of hlacrinus had condescended to inform the senate of 
the slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor In Syria, and a decree 
immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his family public enemies, 
with a promise of pardon, however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their duty. During the 
twenty days that elapsed from the declaration to the victory of Antoni- 
nus (for In so short an interv-al was the fate of the Roman world de- 
cided), the capital and the provinces, more especially those of the East, 
were distracted with hopes and feats, agitated with tumult, and stained 
with a usdess effusion of civil Wood, ance whosoever of the rivals pre- 
vailed in Syria, must reign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced bis victory to the obedient sen- 
ate, were filled with professions of virtue and moderation; the shining 
examples of Marcus and Augustus he should ever consider as the great 
rule of his administration , and he affected to dwell with pride on the 
striking resemblance of his own age and fortunes with those of Augus- 
tus, who in the earTiest youth had revenged by a successful war the 
murder of his father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius An 
loninus, son of Antoninus and grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted 
his hereditary claim to the empire; hut, by assuming the tribunitian and 
proconsular powers before they had been conferred on him by a decree 
of the senate, he offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This new 
and injudicious violation of the constitution was probably dictated either 
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b\ the Ignorance of his S>Tian courtiers or the fierce disdain of hii 
mhlar/ follcnrcrs** 

\s lh» attention of the new enpercr was di\ened by the no«t infling 
anus^^l* he (a d "ig) wasted Tn 2 n> ironths in his lucur ous prog 
re<s from S>Tta to IiaU, passed z* is.ico'netha hj. Cr^t winter after his 
\5Ctcrr>, anJ defe-Ted till the ensuini; sunmcr his tnjTiphal entrj into 
the capital \ faithful picture, however, which preceded his amval, 
and was placed b> hia nmediafe order oier the altar of \ ictorj in the 
*cnate houfe, conve>*cd to the Romans the ju»t but unworihs resem 
b’arce of hts person and roanners- He was drawn in hia sacerdotal 
robes of <nh ard gold, after the loo<e flowing fashion of the Jledes 
and rhccT aans, his bead was cmered with a lofts tiara, his numerous 
cofla s and bracelets were adorned with gems of an inestimab’e s'alue 
His eiebrows rrre tinged with black, and bis cheet^ painted with an 
artificial red and white The grase senators confessed with a <igh, 
that, after hasing long experienced the stem tjTamy of their own 
coontrj'men, Rome was at length bumbled beneath the effeminate lux 
u^ of Orimtal despotism. 

The Sun was worshipped at Emesa, tinder the name of Elagatalus,** 
*iid under the form of a black conical stone, wb^ch, as it was urn 
s'ersalli beliei-ed had fallen from beastn on tha* sacred place To 
lh.s protecting deit>, Antoninus, not without eome reason ascribed his 
elevabon to the throne The displaj of «opersiitjous gmtitude was 
the o&l> cerious business of his reign The tnunpb the God of 
Eiresa over all the rebgions of the earth was the great object of bis 
zeal and sanity and the appellat on of Elagabalus (for he pre«jm*d 
as pontiS and fasounte to adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him 
than all the titles of Impend greatness In a <o!emn procession 
ihrot-gb the streets of Rome, the way was strewed with gold du_t, 
the black stone set m p eaooa gems was placed on a chano* drawn 
bj «ix milk white bor«es nchlj caparisoned. The pious emperor h“ld 
the re ns, and, 'uj^rted bj ht> miDisters, moved slowly backwards 
that h“ might perpetually enjoy the feliaty of the di%'me presence. In 
a magn.Scent temple rai^ on the FalaUse Mount, the sacrifices of the 
god of Eh^balus were celebrated with every orcumstacce of cost and 
<oleinnit} The richest wines, the most extraordinary nctims, anrt the 
rarest aromatics, were profusdy consumed on his altar Around the 

“ D on. L lirrg. fc. 4] p. I J3S. 

■ Dion, L lix«. [c. 14I p. 136J- Herodiaa, L t (c s] p. 189. 

“Tins narae u denved by tfc“ l»ncd from two Syriac words Ela 3 God. 
and Cabal to f'^rm, tbe forming or plastic God, a proper and eren happy 
rpithet for the Son. otton s History of Rome, p 3“8. 

VThe name Eiagahalus was cormpted hy Ijnrpni-us ard file later writers 
nto Hebogahalns becacse the God was identified with Hchos or the Stm. 
Herodian wnt» the came EXa^ayafiaXot and Dton hot Elaga bains 

15 the correct form fsays Smith) as is tesnSed to t>v the witness of the medals 
the epoch. — O S J 
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altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed their lascivious dances to 
the sound of barbarian music, 'nhllst the gravest personages of the 
state and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the mean- 
est functions, with affected zeal and secret indignation.®* 

To this temple, as to the common centre of religious worship, the 
Imperial fanatic attempted to remo\e the Anciha, the Palladium,” and 
all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A croud of inferior deities 
attended iu various stations the majesty of the god of Eraesa; but his 
court \vas still imperfect, till a female of distinguished rank was ad- 
mitted to his bed. Pallas had been first chosen for his comfort; but as 
it was dreaded lest her uarhke terrors might affright the soft delicacy 
of a Syrian deity, the 'Moon, adored by the Africans under the name 
of Astarte, was deemed a more suitable companion for the Sun. Her 
image, nith the rich offerings of her temple as a marriage portion, was 
transported with solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and the day 
of these myst'c nuptials was a general festival in the capital and 
throughout the empire®® 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable respect to the tem- 
perate dictates of nature, and improves the gratifications of sense by 
social intercourse, endearing connections, and the soft colouring of 
taste and the imagination But Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor 
of that name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and his fortune, 
abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures with ungoverned fury, and 
soon found disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments The 
inflammatory powers of art were summoned to his aid: the confused 
multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety 
of attitudes and sauces, served to revive his languid appetites New 
terms and new inventions in these sciences, the only ones cultivated and 
patronised by the monarch,*^ signalised his reign, and trans- 
mitted his infamy to succeeding times A capricious prodigality 
supplied the want of taste and elegance, and whilst Elagabalus lavisheii 
away the treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence un- 
known to the tameness of his predecessors To confound the order 

“Herodian, I v [c 5] p 190 

‘“He broke into tbe sanctuary ol Vesta, and carried away a statue, which 
he supposed to be the Palladium, but the vestals boasted, that, by a pious 
fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image on the profane intruder Hist 
August p 103 

“Dion, I Ixxix [c 13] p 1360 Herodian, ! v [c. 6] p 193 The subjects 
of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new married 
couple, and whatever they had promised during the life of Elagabalus was 
carefully exacted under the administration of Mamza. 

“The invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded, but if it was not 
relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, till he had dis- 
covered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate Hist August 
[Lamprid Hehog c 29], p m 
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of Masons and climates,** to sport 'with the passions and prejudices of 
his subjects, and to sub\eft every law of nature and decency, were in 
the number of his most delicious amusements. A long train of con- 
cubines, and a rapid succession of wives, among whom was a vestal 
Virgin, ravdshed by force from her sacred asylum,** were insufficient to 
satisfy the Impotence of his pasaons. The master of the Roman world 
affected to copy the dress and manners of the female sex, preferred 
the distaff to the sceptre, and dishonoured the principal dignities of the 
empire by distributing them among his numerous lovers; one of whom 
was publicly invested with the title and authority of the emperor’s, 
or, as he more properly styled himself, of the empress’s husband ** 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies of Elagabalus have been 
adorned by fancy, and blackened by prejudice.** Yet confining our- 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the Roman people, and 
attested by grave and contemporary historians, their Inexpressible in- 
famy surpasses that of any other age or country. The licence of an 
eastern monarch is secluded from the eye of curiosity by the inacces- 
sible wails of his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and gallantry 
have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a regard for decency, and a 
respect for the public opinion, into the modern courts of Europe; but 
the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every vice that 
could be collected from the mighty conflax of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they lived without restraint 
m the patient and humble society of tbeir slaves and parasites The 
emperor, in his turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the same 
contemptuous indiiTerence, asserted without control his sovereign priv- 
ilege of lust and luxury. 

The most worthless of mankind arc not afraid to condemn in others 
the same disorders which they allow in themselves; and can readily 
discover some nice difference of age, character, or station, to justify 
the partial distinction. The licentious soldiers, who had raised to the 
throne the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious 
choice, and turned with disgust from that monster, to comtemplate with 
pleasure the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander the son of Mamaa. 
The crafty Massa, sensible that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himself by his own vices, had provided another and surer sup- 
port of her family Embracing a favourable moment of fondness and 

“He never wOuJd eat sea fish except at a er«at distance from the sea, he 
then would distribute vast quantities of the rarest sorts brought at an im- 
mense expense, to the peasants 61 the inland country Hist Aug {Lamprid 
Heliog c 2^1^ p loq 

” Dion, 1 ixx« p 1358 herodian, 1 v. p. 192 

“Hierocles enjoyed that honour Dion, 1 Ixxix. p 1363, 1364 A dancer 
was made pracfect of the city, a charioteer praefect of the watch, a barber 
prsefect of the provisions Hist Augnst p 103 

“ EVen the credulous compiler of his lafe, ia the Augustan History (p. 
ill), IS inclined to suspect that his Vices may have been exaggerated 
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devotion, siie had persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alexander, 
and to invest him Cad 221) with the title of Ca:sar, that his own 
divine occupations might be no longer interrupted by the care of the 
eaith In the second rank that aimable prince soon acquired the affec- 
tions of the public, and cvcited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved ta 
terminate the dangerous competition, either by corrupting the man- 
ners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. His arts proved unsuc- 
cessful, his vain designs were constantly discovered by his owt. loqua- 
cious folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful servants 
whom the prudence of Mamxa had placed about the person of her 
son. In a hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by 
force what he hid been unable to compass by fraud, and by a despotic 
sentence degraded his cousin from the rank and honours of Cresar 
The message was received in the senate vv iih silence, and in the camp 
with furj’. The Praitorian guards snore to protect Alexander, and to 
rev enge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The tears and prom* 
ises of the trembling Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare hii 
life, and to leave him in the possession of his beloved Hierocles, diverted 
their just indignation, and they contented themselves with empower- 
ing their prsfecls to watch over the safely of Alexander, and the con- 
duct of the emperor.^^ 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation should lost, or that even 
the mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence He soon attempted, b> a dangerous e-xpennient, 
to try the temper of the soldiers. The report of the death of Alex- 
ander, and the natural suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed 
their passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could only be 
appeased by the presence and authority of the popular youtli. Pro- 
voked at this new instance of their affection for his cousin, and their 
contempt for his person, the emperor ventured to punish some of the 
leaders of the mutiny His unseasonable seventy proved instantly 
fatal to his minions, his mother, and himself. Elagabalus vfxis (a d 
222, lolh March) massacred by the indignant PriElorians, his mutilated 
corpse dragged through the streets of the city, and thrown into the 
Tiber His memory was branded with eternal infamy by the senate; 
the justice of whose decree has been ratified by posterity®* 

*‘I>ion, 1 lx-<LX p 13G5 Hcrodian, 1 v p 193-201 Hist August p 103 
The fast of (fie three historians seems to have foffowetf the best authors m 
his account of the revolution 

“The era of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Alexander, 
has auptoyed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tilleniont, VaUecciit, 
Vignolt, and Torre buhop of Adria The question is most assuredly in- 
tricate, but I still adhere to the authority of Dion, the truth of whose cal- 
culations is undeniable, and the purity of whose text is justified ly Uie 
agreement of Xiphihn, Zonaras, and Cedrenus Elagabalus reigned three 
years nine months, and four days, from liis victory over Macrinus, and ivas 
t.illed March JO 222 But what «hali we reply to the medals, undoubtediv 
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In the room of Elagabalus his cousin Alexander was raised to the 
throne by the Prstonan guards His relation to the family of Severus 
whose name be assumed, was the same as that of his predecessor, his 
virtue and his danger had already endeared him to the Romans, and 
the eager liberality of the senate amferred upon him, in one daj , the 
vanous titles and powers of the Imperial dignity'* But as Alexander 
was a modest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, the 
reins of government were in the hancb of two women, of his mother 
Alanixa, and of IMssa his grandmother After the death of the latter, 
who survived but a short time the elevation of Alexander, hlamcea 
remained the sole regent of her son and of the empire 

In every age and country, the wiser, or at least the stronger, of the 
two «exes, has usurped the powers of the state, and confined the oJier 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life In hereditary monarchies 
however, and especially in those of rocnJern Europe, the gallant spirit 
of chivdry, and the law of succession, have accustomed us to allow a 
s.ngular exception, and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
‘overeign of a great kingdom, in whidi she would be deemed incapable 
of exercising the smallest employment, civil or military But as the 
Roman emperors were still considered as the generals and magistrates 
of the republic, their wives and mothers, although distinguished by the 
name of Augusta, were never assoaated to their personal honours, and 
a female reign would have appeared an inexpiable prodig} in the c>es 
of those primitive Romans, who married without love, or loved with 
out delicac) and respect' The haughty Agrippina aspired indeed 
to share the honours of the empire, which she bad conferred on her 
«on, but her mad ambition, detested by every citizen who felt for the 
dignity of Rome, was disappoined by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus “ The good «ense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes 
restrained them from offending the prejudices of their subjects, and 
it was reserved for the profligate Dagabalus, to discharge the acts of 
the senate, with the name of his mother Soxmias, who was placed by 
the side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees 
of the legislative assembly Her more prudent sister, ^lamza, decimed 
the useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn Ian was enacted, ex 

geruine which reckon the fifth >ear of hij tnkunitian power’ \\c sliall 
repl\ with the learned \3I9ccch1 that the usurpation of Maennus was anni 
h latcd and tliat the sor of Caracalla dated his reinn from his fathers 
death After resolving thu great d fficult> the smaller knots of th s (luestion 
may l>c easily untied or cut asunder 

*'Hist August, p 114 iiy this unusual prccip tatio i the senate meant 
to confornd the hopes of pretenders and prevent the factions of the armies. 

"Xfetellus Niimidicus the cen»or acknowledged to tl e Roman people in 
a p hi c orat on that had km I Nature allowed us to exist without the hein 
of women we si ould lx delvered from a very troublesome companion 
at d he could recommend matrimony only as the sacrifice of private pleasure 
to public duty Aulus Gellius %. A 
“Tacit. Annal xm i 
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eluding women for ever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal 
gods, the head of the welch by whom this sanction should be violated 
The substance, not the pageantry, of power was the object of Mamxa’a 
manly ambition She maintained an absolute and lasting empire over 
the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother could not brook 
a rival Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter of a 
Patriaan, but his respect for his father in law, and lo\e for the em 
press, were inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of Mam$a 
The Patrician was executed on the ready accusation of treason and 
the nife of Alexander driven with ignominy from the palace, and 
banished into Africa 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as well as «orae instances 
of avarice, with which Mamaea is charged, the general tenor of her 
administration was equally for the benefit of her son and of the em 
pire With the approbation of the senate, she chose sixteen of the 
wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of state, before 
whom every public business of moment was debated and determmed 
The celebrated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, and 
his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their head, and the prudent 
firmness of this aristocracy restored order and authority to the govern 
nent As soon as they had purged the city from foreign superstition 
and luxury, the remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, thej 
applied themselves to remove his worthless creatures from eveiy de- 
partment of public administration, and to supply their places with men 
of virtue and ability Learning, and the love of justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices Valour, and the love of dis 
ciplme, the only quahfications for military employments 
But the most important care of Mamiea and her wise counsellors, 
was to form the character of the young emperor, on whose personal 
qualities the happiness or misery of the Roman world must ultimately 
depend The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand of 
cultivation An excellent understanding soon convmcec Alexander of 
the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity 
of labour A natural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allurements of vice His 


Hist August p 103 107 {Lampnd Heliog c 4 and 18) 

"Djon 1 Hxx [c 2) p 13^ H^-odcan 1 vi {c r] p 206 Hist August 
fLampnd Alexander Sev c 49] p 131 Herodian represents the Patrician 
as innocent The Augustan History on the authority of Dexippus con 
demns him as guilty oI a conspiracy against the 1 le of Alexander It is 
impossible to pronounce between them but Dion is an irreproachable witness 
of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamaa toward the vourg empress whose 
hard fate Alexander lamented but durst not oppose 
“Herodian 1 ii p 203 Hist August p 119 The latter insinuates 
that when any law was to be passed the council was assisted by a number 
of able lawyers and experienced senators whost opmions were separately 
gi\en and taken down m writing 
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unalterable regard for his mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his inexperienced >outh from the poison of flattery 
The simple journal of his ordinary occupations exhibits a pleastng 
picture of an accomplished emperor, * and with some allowance for 
the difference of manners, might well de<er\e the mutation of modem 
princes Alexander ro«e carlj , the first moments of the day were coO' 
'ecrated to private devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with the 
images of those heroes, who, b> improving or reformmg human hfe, 
had deserved the grateful reverence of posterity But, as he deemed 
ibe service of marilmd the most acceptable worship of the gods, th" 
greatest part of his morning hours was emplo>ed in his imunii, where 
he discussed public affairs, and determined private causes with a pa 
tience and discretion above his years The drjTiess of business was 
relieved by the charms of literature and a portion of time was alwaj^ 
set apart for his favou- te studies of poetry, history, and philosophy 
The works of \'irgil and Horace, the Republics of Plato and Cicero, 
formed his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him the noblest 
ideas of man and government The exereises of the body succeeded to 
those of the mind, and Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, 
surpassed most of bis equals m the gymnastic arts Refreshed by the 
use of the bath and a slight dmner, he resumed, with new vigour, the 
business of the day, and, tfll the hour of supper, (be p’mcipal meal 
of Romans be was attended by bis «ecretaries, with whom h® read, 
and answered the multitude of letters, meironals, and petitions, tlut 
mu<t have been addressed to the master of the greatest part of the 
world His table was served with the most frugal simpliaty, and when- 
ever he was at liberty to consult his own inclination, the company con 
•sisted of a few select friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst whom 
Ulpian was constantly mvited Their conversation was familiar and 
matruclive, and the pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some p’easing composition, which supplied the place of the dancers 
comedians, and even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the tables 
of the nch and luxurious Romans The dress of Alexander was plain 
and modest, bis demeanour courteous and affable at the proper hour? 
his palace was open to all his 'ubjects, but the voice of a crier was- 
heard, as m the Eleusiman mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary' 
admomtion, “ Let none enter tbo^ holy walls unless he is consaous 
of a pure and innocent mind ’ 

Such an nruform tenor of life which left not a moment for vice or 
folly, IS a better proof of the wisdom and justice of Alexander s gov 
eminent, than all the Infling details preserved in the compilation of 

"Ste his Life tn the Augustan Hutory The undisttnguiihing compiler 
has hjned these interesting anecdotes ander a load of tnvial and unmeaning 
circumitances. 

"See the 13th Satir- of JmetiaL 

"Ilisf August p no. 
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Lampridius. Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman "world had 
esperienced, during a term of forty years, the successive and various 
vices of four tyrants. From the death of Elagabaius it enjoyed (Am. 
222-235) an auspicious calm of thirteen years. The provinces, re- 
lieved from the oppressive ta.res invented by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under the administra- 
tion of magistrates, "who wrere convinced by experience, tliat to deserve 
the lm*e of the subjects tvas their best and only method of obtaining 
the favour of their sovereign. WTiile some gentle restraints were im- 
posed on the innocent luxury of the Roman people, the price of provi- 
sions, and the interest of money, were r«iuced, by the paternal care 
of Alexander, whose prudent liberality, without distressing the indus- 
trious, supplied the wants and amusements of the populace. The dig- 
nity, the freedom, the authority of the senate were restored; and 
every virtuous senator might approach the person of the emperor, with' 
out fear, and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the virtues of Pius and 
“MaTcus, had been communicated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, 
and by descent to the cruel Commodus. It became the honourable 
appellation of the sons of Severus, was bestowed on young Bladumc' 
nianus, and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high pnest of 
Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the studied, and perhaps sin* 
cere, importunity of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a 
name; whilst in bis whole conduct be laboured to restore the glories 
and felicity of the age of the genuine Antomnes.''* 

In the civil administration of Alexander, wisdom was enforced 
power, and the people, sensible of the public f^icity, repaid their bene- 
factor with their love and gratitude. There stdl remamed a greater, 
a more necessary, but a more difficult enterprise; the reformation of 
the military order, whose interest and temper, confirmed by long im- 
punity, rendered them impatient of the restraints of discipline, and 
careless of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the execution of 
his design the emperor affected to display his love, and to conceal his 
fear, of the army. The most rigid economy in every other branch of 
the adimnistratlon, supplied a fund of gold and silver for the ordinary 
pay and the extraordinary rewards of the troops. In their marches 
he relaxed the severe ohHgation of carrying seventeen days’ provision 
on their shoulders. Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s country, a numerous 
train of mules and ■camels waited on their haughty laziness. As Alex 

"See in the Hist. August, p 116, 117. the whole contest between Alex- 
Mder and the senate, extracted from the lournals of that asscmblv It 
M^ened on the siTth of March, probabl7 of the year 223, when the Romans 
had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings of his reign Before the 
appellation of Antoninus was oflEened him as a title of honour the senate 
waited to see whether Alexander would not assume it, as 3 family -name 
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andcr despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, he attempted, 
at least, to direct it to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine 
horses, ^lendid armour, and shield enriched with silver and gold He 
•shared whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in person, 
the sick and mounded, preserved an exact register of their services and 
his own gratitude, and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest re 
gard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he a^ected to declare, was 
so closely connected with that of the state By the most gentle arts 
he laboured to inspire the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and 
to restore at least a faint image of that disapline to which the Romans 
owed their empire over so many other nations, as warlike and more 
powerful than themselves But his prudence was vain, his courage 
fatal, and the attempt towards a reformation served only to inflame 
the ills it was meant to cure 

The Pratorian guards were attached to the youth of Alexander 
They loved him as a tender pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant’s 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne That amiable prince was 
sensible of the obligation, but as his gratitude was restrained within 
the limits of reason and justice, thej soon were more dissatisfied with 
the virtues of Alexander, than they had ever been with the vices of 
Clagabalus Their prsfect, the wise Ulpian was the friend of the 
laws and of the people, he was considered as the enemy of the soldiers, 
and to his pernicious counsels every scheme of reformation wasum 
puted Some trifling accident blew up their discontent into a furious 
mutiny, and a civil war raged, during three days, m Rome, whilst the 
life of that excellent minister was defended by the grateful people 
Tenified, at length, by the sight of some houses m flames, and by the 
threats of a general conflagration, the people yielded with a sigh, and 
left the virtuous, but unfortunate, Ulpian to ha fate He was pursued 
into the Imperial palace, and massacred at the feet of his master, who 
vainly strove to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his pardon 
from the inexorable soldiers Such was the deplorable weakness of 
government, that the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
fnend and his insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts of patience 
and dissimulation Epagathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, 
was removed from Rome, by honourable employment of priefect 
of Egypt, from that high rank be was gently degraded to the govern 
ment of Crete, and when, at length, his popularity among the guards 
was effaced by time and absence Alexander ventured to inflict the 
tardy, but deserved punisbmrat of his crimes Under the reign of 

"It was a favourite saying of the emperors Se milites magis sen are 
quam seipsum, quod salus publica m his esset Hist August p 130 

"Though the author of the Life of Alexander (Hist August p 132) men 
t ons the sedition raised against Ulpian by the soldiers he conceals the 
catastrophe as it m ght discover a weakness m t!ie administration of hiS 
hero From this designed omission we may ;u(Jge of the weight and candour 
of that author 
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a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the army threatened with 
instant death his most faithful ministers, vfho ■were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders The historian Dion 
Cassius had commanded the Pannonian legions with the spirit of 
ancient discipline Their brethren of Rome, embracing the common 
cause of military licence, demanded the bead of the reformer Alex 
ander, however, instead of yielding to their seditious clamours, showed 
a ju't sense of his merit and services, bv appointing him his colleague 
in the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury the expense 
of that vam dignity but as it was justly apprehended, that if the 
soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of his office, they would revenge 
the insult in his blood, the nominal first magistrate of the state retired, 
bv the emperors advice, from the city, and spent the greatest part 
of his consulship at his villas in Camparua * 

The lenity of Uie emperor confirmed the insolence of the troops 
the legions mutated the example of the guards, and defended their 
prerogative of licentiousness with the same lunous obstinacy Ihe 
administration of Alexander was an unavailing struggle against the 
corruption of ius age In Illyncum, m Mauritania, in Armenia in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually brohe out his 
officers were murdered, his authority was insulted, and bis life at Iasi 
sacrificed to the fierce discontents of the army ’ One particular fact 
well deserves to be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the troops 
and exhibits a singular instance of Iheir return to a sense of dutj and 
obedience Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, m his Persian expedi 
tion, the particulars of which we shall hereafter relate the punishment 
of some soldiers, who bad been discovered m the baths of women 
excited a sedition m the legion to which they belonged Alexander 
ascended his tribunal, and with a modest firmness represented to the 
armed multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his inflexible re&olu 

[In thu account of the slaughter of Ulpian (says Wetick) Gibbon has con 
founded two events altogether different the quarrel of the people with the 
Pratonans which lasted three days and the assassination of UJpian by 
the latter Dion relates first the death of Ulpian afterwards turning back 
according to a manner which is usual with him he says that during the life 
of Ulpan there had been a war of three days between the Praetorians and 
the people But Ulpian was not the cause Ufpians death was due to h:s 
condemnation of his predecessors in the Pr®tartan praifectship Chrestus and 
riorian and the determinatKin of the soldiers to revenge them Zosimus 
attributes the condemnation of these men to Mamxa but Ulpian reaped 
the advantage, — O S] 

'‘For an account of Ulpian s fate and his own danger see the mut lateo 
conclusion of Dions History I Ixxx p i3/t 

[The statement that Dion retired to hs estates in Campania is erroneous 
He was not rich and possessed no villas or estates m C^mpama He res ded 
during hts consulsh p at Rhegium and on its expiry returned to Rome where 
he had an interview with the emperor from whom he obtained permiss on 
to retire to his native city Nic*a in Bithynia—O S ] 

” Annot Reimar ad Dion Cassnis I Ixxx p 1369. 
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lion of correcting tbc \nces Introduced by his impure predecessor, and 
of maintaining the discipline, vrhich could not be relaxed without the 
rum of the Roman name and empire Their clamours interrupted 
his mild expostulation “Reserve >our shouts” said the undaunted 
emperor, “ till jxiu tahe the field against the Persians, the Germans and 
the Sarmatians. Be silent m the presence of >our sovereign and bene 
factor, who be<tows upon >ou the com, the clothing and the money 
of the provinces, Be <i!ent, or I shall no longer style jou soldiers, hut 
altzens,^* if tho'c indeed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be 
ranked among the meanest of the people” His menaces inflamed the 
fury of the legion, and their brandished arms already threatened hi> 
{>er«on “\our courage,” resumed the intrepid Alexander, “would be 
more noblj displaced m the field of battle, me joti may destroy, i*ou 
cannot intimidate, and the severe justice of the republic would punish 
jour crime, and revenge mj death” The leg'on still persisted in 
clamorous sedition, when the emperor pronounced, with a loud voice, 
the deasive «cntence, ** Citizens/ lay down >our arms, and depart jn 
peace to your respective habitations ” The tempest was instantly ap- 
peased, the soldiers, filled with gnef and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their punishment and the power of disaphne, yielded up 
iheir arms and military ensigns, and retired m confusion, not to their 
camp, but to theiseveral inns of tbc at) Alexander enjo>ed, during 
Ibirt) daj-s, the edifying «p€ctade of their repentance, nor did he 
restore them to their former rank m the army, till he had punished with 
death those tribunes whose conmv'ance had occasioned (he mutiny 
The grateful legion served the emperor, whilst living, and revenged 
him when dead” 

The resolutions of the multitude generally depend on a moment, 
and the caprice of passion might equally determine the seditious legion 
to lay down their arms at the emperor s feet, or to plunge them mio 
his breast Perhaps, if the singular transaction had been investigated 
by the penetration of a philosopher, we should discover the secret 
causes which on that occasion authorised the boldness of the prince, 
and commanded the obedience of the troops, and perhaps, if it had 
been related by a judicious historian, we should find this action, worthy 
of Cresar himself, reduced nearer to the level of probabllit) and the 
common standard of the character of Alexander Sevenis The abih 
lies of that amiable prince seem to have been inadequate to the difR 
culues of his situation, the firmness of his conduct inferior to the puritj 
of his mtentioD:> His virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, con 
tracted a tincture of weaknew and effeminacy from the soft climate 

”Jaluj Cssar had appeased a scditxm mth the same word Quintet 
which thas opposed to Soldtert was used in a sense of contempt and reduced 
the oSenders to the less honourable condition of mere citisens Tacit. AnnaL 
1 42 . 

"Hist August p 132. 
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of Syria, of which he ^vas a natue, though he blushed at his foreign 
origin, and listened v/ith a vam complacency to the flattering geneal 
ogists, N\ho dens ed his race from the anaent stock of Roman nobility 
The pride and avarice of his mother cast a shade on the glories of his 
reign, and by exacting from his riper years the same dutiful obedience 
which she had justly claimed from his inexperienced youth, JIamxa 
exposed to public ridicule, both her son’s character and her own The 
fatigues of the Persian war irntated the military discontent, the un- 
successful event degraded the reputation of the emperor as a general, 
and even as a soldier Every cause prepared, and every circumstance 
hastened, a revolution, which distracted the Roman empire with a long 
senes of mtestme calamiti^ 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil wars occasioned by 
his death, and the new maxims of policy introduced by the house of 
Severus, had all conlnbuted to increase the dangerous power of the 
army, and to obliterate the famt image of laws and liberty that wa^ 
still impressed on the minds of the Romans This internal change 
which undermined the foundations of the empire, we have endeavoured 
to explain with some degree of order and perspicuity The personal 
characters of the emperors, their victories, laws, follies, and fortunes, 
can interest us no farther ^an as they are connected with the general 
history of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy Our constant atten 
lion to that great obiecl wiU not suffer ns to overlook a most impor 
tant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which communicated to all the free 
inhabitants of the empire the name and privileges of Roman atizens 
His vinbounded liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of 
a generous mmd, il was the sordid result of avance, and will naturally 
be illustrated by some observations on the finances of that state, from 
the victorious ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 
Severus 

The siege of Veu m Tuscany, the first cousiderable enterprise of the 
Romans, was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the strength 
of the place than by the unskilfulness of the besiegers. The unaccus 
tomed hardships of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of near 


"From the Metclli Hist August [Lampnd Alexander Sev c. 44) p ng 
The choice was judicious In one short period of twelve years the Metelli 
could reckon se\en consulships and five tnumphs Velleius Paterculus 11 
11 and the Fasti 

“The Life o! Alexander m the Augustan History is the mere idea of a 
perfect prince an awk>iard imitation of the Cjropieda The account of 
his reign as gnen bj Herodian is rational and moderate consistent with 
the general history of the age and in some of the most invidious particulars 
confirmed by the de^isue fragments of Don Yet from a \ery paltry preju 
dice the greater number of out modem writers abuse Herod an and copy 
the Augustan History Mess de Tillemont and Wotton From the opposite 
prejudice the emperor Julian (m Cswarib p 313) dwells with a %i5*ble satis 
faction on the effeminate wealmess of the S^nap and the ridiculous avarice 
of his mother 
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twenty mJes from borne,** required more than common encourage 
ments, and the senate wisely prevented the clamours of the people, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, which was levied by a 
general tribute, assessed according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens ** During more than two hundred years after 
the conquest of Veu, the victories of the republic added less to the 
wealth than to the power of Rome The states of Italy paid their 
tribute in military service only, and the vast force both by sea and 
land, which was CTerted in the Punic wars, was maintained at the ex 
pense of the Romans themselves That high-spirited people (su^ is 
often the generous enthusiasm of freedom) dieerfuUy submitted to the 
most excessive but voluntary burdens, in the just confidence that they 
should speedily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours Their expecta 
tions were not disappointed In the course of a few years, the riches 
of Sjracuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought in 
triumph to Rome The treasures of Perseus alone amounted to near 
two millions sterling, and the Roman people the sovereign of so many 
nations, was for ever delivered from the weight of taxes ** The increas 
ing revenue of the provinces was found sufficient to defray the ordinary 
establishment of war and government and the superSuous mass of 
gold and silver was deposited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved for 
any unforeseen emergency of the slate •* 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater or more irreparable 
injury, than in the loss of the curious roister bequeathed by Augustus 
to the senate, m which that experienced pnnee so accurately balanced 
the revenues and expenses of the Roman empire ** Deprived of this 
dear and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to collect a few 
imperfect hints from such of the ancients as have acadentally turned 
aside from the splendid to the more useful parts of history We are 

“According to the more accurate Dionysius the city jtself was only an 
hundred stadia or twelve miles and a half from Rome though some out 
posts might be advanced farther on the side of Etruria. Nardini m a pro- 
fessed treatise, has combated the popular opinion and the authority of two 
popes and has removed Vcii from Civita Castellana to a 1 ttle spot called 
Isola tn the midway between Rome and the lake Brace ano 

“Cf Livy b iv c. 59 and b v c 7 In the Roman Census property 
power and taxation were commensurate with each other 

[T^e most important part of the rerenue of the Roman state under the 
Republ c was derived from the trtbulum or property tax, imposed by the 
constitution of Servius Tullius upon the assessed value of every kind of 
property belonging to Roman obzens but as the ch ef part of the property 
of Roman citizens was land, the tnbutum was chiefly a bnd tax. The tax 
was abol shed m sc I47 on the conquest of Macedonia and was never its 
posed again. From that date Italy was free from d rect taxation — O S ) 

“Plin. Hist. Natur t xxxjii c. 3. Cicero de OfKc ti. 22 Flutarch m 
P -EmiL p 275. 

“See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages in Lucans 
Phars. L 111- Y 155. 

“Tacit, lu AmuL u tl It leetns to have existed in the time of Appian 
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mformcd that, b> the conquests of Pompej, the tributes of Asia were 
raised from fifty to one hundred and thirty five millions of drachms 
or about four millions and a half stcrlmR” Under the last and most 
indolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue of EgJTit is said to have amounted 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents, a sum equivalent to more 
than two millions and a half of our money, but which was afterwards 
considerably improved b> the more eaact economy of the Komans, and 
the increase of the trade of /Ethiopia and India** Gaul was enriched 
by rapine, as EgjTit was by commerce, and the tributes of those two 
great provanccs have been compared as nearly equal to each other m 
value The ten thousand Euboic or Phtcnician talents, about four 
millions sterling,*® which vanquished Carthage was condemned to pay 
within tlie term of fifty 5 cars, were a slight acknowledgment of the 
superiority of Rome,** and cannot bear the least proportion with the 
taxes afterwards raised both on the lands and on the persons of the 
inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced into a 
province* 

Spam, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of the 
old world The discovery of the rich western continent by the Pheem 
Clans, and the oppression of the simple natives, who were compelleo 
to labour m their own mines for the benefit of strangers, form an 
exact type of the more recent history of Spanish America ** The Phcc 
niaans were acquainted only with the set coast of Spam, avarice, as 
well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part cf the soil was found preg 
nant with copper, silver, and gold Mention is made of a mine near 
Carthagena which yielded every day twenty five thousand drachms of 
Silver, or about three hundred thousand pounds a year** Twenty 

’ Plutarcli in Potnpejo p 643 

“ Strabo J XVII p 798 

’’Velleius Paterculus 1 ji c 39 He seems to give the preference to the 
revenue of Gaul 

{When Caesar conquered Gaul he imposed on it a tribute of 40 millions of 
sesterces or £429000 This was increased hovicver and in the time ol 
Constantine the tribute of the Gall c provinces amounted to £4200000 — 
O S] 

"The Euboic the Fhceniaan and the Alexandrian talents were double m 
we ght to the Attic. Hooper on anaent weights and measures p iv c 5 
It IS very probable that the same talent ivas carried from Tj re to Carthage 

[It IS not correct to say that the Eubo c Pheen cian and Alexandrian talents 
were doi ble the we ght of the Attic The Eubo c was the same as the old 
Att c talent « e that in use in Solon s t me and was not double m weight 
to the later Att c It has been shown by Boeckh that the true rat o between 
the Euboic and the later Att c talents was too to 72 or nearly 4 to 3 — O S 1 

"Potyb 1 XV c 2 

" D odorus S cuius t v Cadiz was bu It by the Phoenicians a 1 ttle mori 
than a thousand years before Chnst Veil Paterc. i 2 

“ App an in Pun c s p 84 

** Strabo 1 in p 148 
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IhotBand pound -n-eight of gold Tras annually recdved from the prov- 
inces of /ituria, Gallida, and Lusitania.*’ 

We want both leisure and materials to puRue this curious Inquiry 
through the many potent states that were annihilated in the Roman 
empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the revenue of the 
provinces where considerable wealth had been deposited by nature, or 
collected by man, if we observe the severe attention that was directed 
to the abodes of solitude and sterility. Augustus once received a peti- 
tion from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly prajung that they might 
be relieved from one-third of their excessive impositions. Their whole 
tax amounted indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty drachms, 
or about five pounds; bat G)'arus was a little island, or rather a rock, 
of the ^gean Sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary of life* 
and inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen.** 

From the faint ghmmerings of such doubtful and scattered lights 
we should be inclined to bebeve, ist. That (with every fair allowance 
for the difference of times and circumstances) the general income of 
the Roman provinces could seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money; •* and, andly. That <o ample a rev-enue must 
Iiave been fully adequate to all the expenses of the moderate govern- 
ment instituted by Augustus, whose wort was the modest family of 
a private senator, and whose mlUtaiy establishment was calculated for 
the defence of the frontiers, without any aspiring views of conquest, 
or any serious apprehension of a foreign invasion. 

Xotwithstanding the seeming probability of both these conclusions, 
the latter of them at least is p<»itive]y disowned by the language and 
conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine whether, on this 
occasion, he acted as the common father of the Roman world, or as the 
oppressor of liberty, whether be wished to relieve the provinces, or to 
impoverish the senate and the equestrian order. But no sooner had 
he assumed the reins of government than he frequently intimated the 
insufflcency of the tributes, and the necessity of throwing an equitable 
proportion of the public burden upon Rome and Italy. In the prosecu- 
tion of this unpopular design, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
w ell-v. eighed steps. The introduction of customs was followed by the 
establishment of an excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed 
bj* an artful assessment on the real and personal property of the Roman 
atizens, who had been exempted from any Und of contribution above 
a cenlurj- and a half. 

“ Plin. Ilut. Katur L xxxiit. c. 3. He meriion* tiicewue a silver mine in 
Da*nut.a, that >nelJcd etcry da> fitly fiounds to the state. 

" S'raho, L x. p 4*5. Tacit. AnnaL 111. 60 and it. 30 Tournefort (VoyaffO 
an Leiari, Lettrc vni ) cues a scry I Te’jr picture of the actual misery of 
Eyansi. 

’'Lips us de masnitcdine Romani (U it. e. 3) compnies ihe roenue at 
one h.rrdrcd and tifty tnil’ions of gold cromms; but h.S whole book, though 
tcaixrd and ingen'ous, l-etrays a very heated imagination. 
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I In a great empire like that of Rome, a natural balance of money 
must ha\e gradually established itself It has been already observed, 
that as the ^\eaUh of the pro\inces T^as attracted to the capital by the 
strong hand of conquest and power, so a considerable part of it ■^^as 
restored to the industrious pro\ances by the gentle influence of com- 
merce and arts In the reign of Augustus and his successors, duties 
were imposed on c\er>' kind of merchandise, uhich through a thousand 
channels flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury, and in 
\shatsoc\er manner the law was expressed, it was the Roman purchaser, 
and not the proMticial merchant, who paid the tax®* The rate of 
the customs awned from the eighth to the fortieth part of the xalue of 
the commodity, and we have a right to suppose that the variation was 
directed by the unalterable mxxims of policy that a higher duty was 
fixed on the articles of luxury than on those of necessitj, and that 
the productions raised or manufactured by the labour of the subjects 
of the empire, were treated with more indulgence tlian was shown to 
the pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and 
India** There is still extant a long but imperfect catalogue of east 
ern commodities, which about the time of Alexander Severus were 
subject to the payment of duties, annamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, 
and the whole tribe of aromatics, a great variety of preaous stones, 
among which the diamond was the most remarkable for its pnee, and 
the emerald (or Us beauty,**® Parthian and Babylonian leather, cot» 
tons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs*®* 
We may observe that the use and value of those effeminate slaves 
gradually rose with the decline of the ^‘mpire 
II The excise, introduced by Augustus after the civil wars, was 
extremely moderate, but it was general It seldom exceeded one per 
cent , but it comprehended whatever was sold m the markets or by 
public auction, from the most considerable purchases of lands and 
houses to those minute objects which can only derive a value from 
their infinite multitude and daily consumption Such a tax, as it affects 
the body of the people, has ever been the occasion of clamour and 
discontent An emperor well acquainted with the wants and resources 
of the state, was obliged to declare by a public edict that the support 


** Tacit. Anna\ xin. 31 

"Plmy tHist Natur I vi c z 8 (s 32I 1 xii c 18) His okscrvatroii 
the Indian commodities were sold at Komc at a hundred times their oriffir^ 
price may £:ive us some notion of the produce of tlie customs since fSn.‘ 
amounted to more than eight hundred thousand pounds 
Mi> ® unacquainted with the art of cutting diamonds 

M Bouchaud in his treatise de llmpot chca les Remains has tranc u 
this catalogue from the D gest and attempts to illustrate it by a vervT . 
wmmentary fin the Pandects, 39 (tit 6 I ,6 § 7). de Publican 
Cicero m Verrem — O S 1 
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of the army depended in a great measure on the produce of the 

encase.’** 

III. When Augustus resolv’ed to establish a permanent military force 
for the defence of his go\emment against foreign and domestic enenuos, 
he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay of the soldiers, the to- 
wards of the \eterans, and the extraordinary expenses of ^ar. The 
ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to those 
uses, was found inadequate. To supply the deficiency, the emperor 
suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and inheritances 
But the nobles of Rome were more tenacious of property than of fre^ 
dom. Their indignant murmurs were received by Augustus with his 
usual temp<*r. He candidly referred the whole business to the senate, 
and exhorted them to provide for the public sers’ice by some other 
expedient of a less odious nature. Thty were divided and perplexed. 
He insinuated to them that thdr obstinacy v.ould oblige him to propose 
a general land-tax and capitation. They acquiesced in silence.*®* The 
new imposition on legacies and inheritances was however mitigated by 
some restrictions. It did not tale phee tmless the object was of a 
certain value, most probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of gold»’®* 
nor could it be exacted from the nearest of kin on the father's side.’” 
^^'hen the rights of nature and powrty xsere thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable that a stranger, or a distant relation, who acquired an im* 
expected accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign a twentieth part 
of it for the benefit of the state.’** 

Such a tax, plentiful as It must prove in every wealthy community, 
was most happily suited to the Situation of the Romans, who could 
frame their arbitrarj' wills, according to the dictates of reason or 
caprice, without any restraint from the modem fetters of entails and 
settlements. From various causes the partiality of paternal afTeclion 
oilen lost. \\s> influence over the stem of the toTfimonwealth 

and the dissolute nobles of the empire; and if the father bequeathed 
to his son the fourth part of his estate, he removed all ground of legd 

•"Tacit. AnnaL i 78 Two >ear» afterwardi, the redueUon of the poor 
klnsdom of Ctppadoaa gave Tibenoj a pretence for diminishing the excise 
to one half; but the relief was of sery short duration. 

•"Dion C^ssms, I- Iv. p. 7 W. I I't. P 825. 

[The tax of five per cent, on all legacKS and inheritances (Ticeslma heredi* 
titium et Icgatorum) was only levied on property bequeathed by RomSU 
etuens, and was therefore paid chiefly by the inhabitants of Italy. It was 
an irgenious mode of imposing a property-tax upon the inhabitants of Italy, 
and was a tort of eqjivalent of tlie laad-tax paid by the provinces All ih- 
I entances below 100,000 sesterces and the nearest relations by blood were 
exempt. — O. ST 

•"The sum u only fixed by conjectore. 

•"At the Roman taw subsisted for many ages, the Cegnati, or relations tHi 
the rroilier’i tide, were not called to the soceestion. This harsh inttilutioii 
s~as gradually undermined by liomam^, and finally abolished by Jutliman- 

■* I’lin. Panegyric, c. 37. 
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complaint But a rich childless old man was a domestic tyrant, 
and his power increased with his years and infirmities A ser\ne 
crowd, in which he frequently reckoned praitors and consuls, courted 
ins smiles, pampered his a\ance, applauded his follies, served his pas 
sions, and waited with impatience for his death The arts of at 
tendance and flattery were formed into a most lucrative science, those 
who professed it acquired a peculiar appellation, and the whole cit>, 
according to the lively descriptions of was divided between twn 
parties, the hunters and their game*®* Yet, while so many unjust and 
extravagant wills were every daj dictated by cunning, and subscribed 
by folly, a few were the result of rational esteem and virtuous grati 
tude Cicero, who had so often defended the lives and fortunes of his 
leilow-cilizens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount of an hun 
dred and seventy thousand pounds,’** nor do the friends of the 
younger Pliny seem to have been less generous to that amiable orator ”* 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, with 
out distinction, the twentieth part of his estate, and m the course of 
two or three generations, the whole property of the subject must have 
gradually passed through the coffers of the stale 
In the first and golden years of the reign of Nero, that prince, from 
a desire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevolence, 
conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of the customs and e\ 
cise The wisest senators applauded his magnanimity, but they d 
^e^tcd him from the execution of a design, which would have dissolved 
the strength and resources of the republic”’ Had it indeed been pos 
sible to realise this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan and the 
Antonmes would surely have embraced with ardour the glorious op 
portunity of confernng so signal an obligation on mankmd Satisfied 
however, with alleviating the public burden, they attempted not to 
remove it The mildness and precision of tieir laws ascertained the 
rule and measure of taxation, and protected the subject of every rank 
against arbitrary interpretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the fanners of the revenue” For it is somewhat singular 
that, in every -igc, the best and wisest of the Roman governors per 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting the prmcipal branches 
at least of the excise and customs ”* 

The •sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of Caracalla, were very 

Heineccius in the Antiquit Juris Romani 1 n 
‘“Herat 1 ii Sat. v Petron c. ii6 etc. Plm 1 ii Epist sa 
‘“Ciccro in Philipp ii c. id. 

“'See his Epistles Every such vnlt gave him an occasion of displaying 
his re%ercnce to the dead and his justice to the living He reconciled both 
in his behaviour to a son v^ho had been dismhented by his mother (v i) 
‘“Tacit. Annal mu 50 Esprit des Loix ] vii c 19 

Pliny s Panegyric, the Augustan History and Burraan de Vectigal passim 
“‘The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed since the good princes 
often remitted many millions of arrears 
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different from those of the Antomoes Inattentive, or rather averse, 
to the welfare of his people, he found himself under the necessity of 
gratifying the insatiate avance, which he had crated in the army 
Of the several impositions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth on 
inheritances and legaaes was the most fruitful, as well as the most 
comprehensive As its influence was not confined to Rome O' Italy 
the produce continually increased with the gradual extension of the 
RoiiAN City The new atiaens, though charged, on equal terms,”' 
with the pajTnent of new taxes, which had not affected them as sub 
jecls, denved an ample compensation from the rani,, they obtained, the 
privileges they acqinred, and the fair prospect of honours and fortime 
that was thrown open to their ambition But the favour which implied 
a distinction, was lost m the prodigality of Caracalla, and the reluc 
tant provincials were compelled to assume the vain title, and the real 
obligations, of Roman atizens Nor was the rapacious son of S'^erus 
contented with such a measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient 
to his moderate predecessors Instead of a twentieth, he exacted a 
tenth of all legacies and inheritances, and during his reign (for the 
anaent proportion was restored after his death) he crushed able every 
part of the empire under the weight of his iron sceptre “* 

IMien all the provnnaals became liable to the peculiar impositions 
of Poman atizens, they seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the 
tributes which they had paid m their former condition of subjects 
Such were not the maxims of government adopted by Caracalla and 
his pretended son The old as well as the new taxes were, at the 
same time, levied in the provinces. It was reserved for the virtue of 
Alexander to relieve them in a great measure from this intolerable 
grievance, by reduang the tributes to a thirtieth part of the sum exacted 
at the time of his accession **• It is impossible to conjecture the 

The situatiofl of the new citizens is iiunutely described by Pliny (Pane 
gync, c. 37, 38, 39) Trajan published a Uw very much m their favour 

Dion L Ixxvii. p t29^ [Th * tax was abrosated m the sixth century 
-O S] 

‘“ilc vTio pad ten oum the usual tribute was charged with no more 
than the th rd part of an aureus and proporuonal p eces of gold were coined 
by Alexander’s order Hist. August p 127 with the commentary of Sal 
masius. 

IG bbon has omitted to mention the important change introduced during 
the first tno centuries of the empire tit the system of taxation in the provinces 
The follosnng information may therefore be useful, taken from Sartigu/s 
Essay In the tinic of the Republic the system of taxation d flered in the 
various provinces All the provinces save Sicily paid either a fixed land tax 
(vetUpst! or variable dutm such as tithes or other portion 

of the produce. U ilhout respect <0 their diS'erences all land in the provinces 
bore the grtseral nasive “agei vect gales” which consctjuently vvas the name 
for all land whch paid taxes sinw Italy was exempt. At tic outset of 
Irooerial mle, an attempt was made to introduce uniformity of taxation ui 
provinces by abolishing variab’e duties and substituting a land tax V\ iih 
view a census of proi>eny was taken by order of Augusta* ard the land- 
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motive that engaged him to spare so triiling a remnant of the public 
evil; but the noxious ^ eed, -which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most lu'curiant growth, and in the succeeding age 
darkened the Roman world with its deadly shade. In the course of 
this history, we shall be too often summoned to explain the land-tax, 
the capitation, and the hea\*y contributions of com, wine, oil, and 
meal, which were exacted from the provinces for the use oi the court, 
the army, and the capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national spirit was preser\*ed by the ancient, and insensibly 
imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal commands of the army 
were filled by men who had received a liberal education, w’ere well 
instructed in 'he advantages of laws and letters, and who had risen, 
by equal steps, through the regular succession of civil and military 
honours To their influence and example we may partly ascribe the 
modest obedience of the legions during the two first centuries of the 
Imperial history 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitution xvas trampled 
down by Caracalla, the separation of professions gradually succeeded 
to the distinction of ranks The more polished citizens of the internal 
provinces were alone qualified to act as Ia%vyers and magistrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the peasants and barbarians 
of the frontiers, who knew no country but their camp, no science but 
that of war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military discipline 
With bloody hands, savage manners, and desperate resolutions, they 
sometimes guarded, but much oftener subverted, the throne of the 
emperors. 


CHAPTER VII (z35'245 A D ) 


The £/cvation and T'^ranny of a/OTunni — Re&fHwu iii Africa and Italy, under 
the Authority of the Senate — Civtl IVars and Seditions — Violent Deaths 
of Maximm and his Son of Maximus and Balbmus, and of the three 
Cordians — Usurpation and secular Games of Phihp 


Of the various forms of government which have prevailed in the world, 
an hereditary monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule 
Is it possible to relate, w ithout an indignant smile, that, on the father’s 
-pioptiVy sA a ntATOn, VAa \\sa\ a diwt tA trvwi, fiescemds 
to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and to himself, and that 
the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their 
natural right to empire, approach the royal cradle with bended knees 


tax was introduced by him into some, but it did not become general until 
tb^age of M Aurelius, when the new system of taxation was completed 

“’See the Li\-es of Agricola Vespasian, Trajan, Se^erus, and bis three 
competitors and indeed of all the eminent men of those times 
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and protestations of innolable fidelltj? Satire and declamation ma) 
paint these obnous topics m the most dazzling colours, but our more 
senous thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule 
of succession, independent of the passions of mankind, and we shall 
cheerfull) acquiesce in any expedient which deprives the multitude of 
the dangerous, and inde«l the ideal, power of giving themselves a 
ma<ter 

In the cool «hade of retirement, we may easilj devise imaginary forms 
of government, m which the sceptre ^11 be constantI> bestowed on 
the most worthj, bj the free and incorrupt suffrage of the whole com 
munity Experience overturns these airy fabrics, and teachs us that, 
m a large soacty, the election of a monarch can never devolve to the 
wisest, or to the most numerous, part of the people The army is 
the only order of men suScrenlly imiled to concur in the same senti 
ments, and powerful enough to impose them on the rest of their 
fellow-atizens hut the temper of soldiers, habituated at once to 
violence and to slavery, renders them verj unfit guardians of a legal 
or even a av’il, constitution Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, 
are qualities they are too little a«iuainted with m themselves, to 
appreciate them in others \a)our w0] acqumc their esteem, and 
liberality will purchase their suffrage, but the first of these merits is 
often lodged ta the most sav*age breasts, the latter can onl> exert itself 
at the expense of the public and both may be turned against the 
poMessor of the throne, by the ambition of a daring rival 

The supenor prerogative of bulb, when it has obtained the sanction 
of time and popular opinion, is the plainest and least invidious of all 
distinctions among mankind The acknowledged nght extinguishes 
the hopes of faction, and the consaous security disarms the cruelty of 
the monarch To the firm establishment of this idea, we owe the 
peaceful succession, and mild administration, of European monarchies 
To the defect of it, we must attnbute the frequent civil wars through 
which an Asiatic despot is obhged to cut his way to the throne of lua 
fathers Yet, even in the East, the sphere of contention is usuaJlj 
limited to the princes of the reigning bouse, and as soon as the more 
fortunate competitor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow string, be no longer entertains any jealousv of hia meaner 
subjects But the Roman empire, after the authority of the senate 
had sunk into contempt, was a vast scene of confusion The royal 
and even noble, famOies of the provinces, had long since been led m 
triumph before the car of the haughtj republicans The anaeot 
famlies of Rome had successively fallen beneath the tyranny of the 
Cgsars, and whilst those pnnees were shackled by the forms of a com 
TTonwe^th, and disappointed by the repeated failure of their posleritv ,* 

‘There had been no example of three snccessue generations on the throne 
only three instances of sons who succeeded thar fathers The marr’ae^'* 
of the Cgsars (notwithstandicc the permission and the frequent practice, 
of divorces) were generally notnutfoL 
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it vras impossible that any idea of hcrcditar>' succession should have 
tahen root in the minds of their subjects. The right to the throne, which 
none could claim from birth, every one assumed from merit. The 
daring hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutar>'’ reslrainls 
of law and prejudice; and the meanest of m.mkind might, without 
folly, entertain a hope of being raised by valour and fortune to a rank 
in the army, in which a single crime would enable him to wrest the 
sceptre of the world from his feeble and unpopular master. After the 
murder of Alexander Se\erus, and the cIc\'ation of Maximiri, no emperor 
could think himself safe upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of 
the frontier might aspire to that august, but dangerous station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the emperor Severus, re- 
turning from an eastern expedition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, 
with military games, the birthday of his younger rfon, Geta. The 
country flocked in crowds to behold their sovereign, and a young bar- 
barian of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, that 
be might be allowed to contend for the prize of WTCstling. As the pride 
of discipline would have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched with the stoutest 
followers of the camp, sixteen of whom he successively laid on the 
ground. His victory’ was rewarded by some trifling gifts, and a per- 
mission to enlist in the troops. The next day, the happy barbarian was 
distinguished above a crowd of recruits, dancing and c.xulting after the 
fashion of his country. As soon as be perceived that he had attracted 
the emperor’s notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and followed him 
on foot, without the least appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid 
cateec. “ Thcaciau,” sold Sevetus, with astonishment, “ art thou disposed 
to wrestle after thy race?” Most willingly, Sir, replied the unwearied 
youth, and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the strongest 
soldiers in the army. A gold collar was the prize of his matchless 
vigour and activity, and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 
horse-guards who always attended on the person of the sovereign.* 

Maximin, for that was his name, though bom on the territories of the 
empire, descended from a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani.* He displayed, on 
every occasion, a valour equal to his strength, and his native fierceness 
Was soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge of the world. Under 
the reign of Severus and his son, he obtained the rank of centurion 
with the favour and esteem of both those princes, the former of whom 
was an excellent judge of merit. Gratitude forbade Maxirmn to serve 
under the assassin of Caracalla Honour taught him to decline the 
effeminate insults of Elagabalus On the accession of Alexander he 
returned to court, and was placed by that prince in a station useful 
to the service and honourable to himself. The fourth legion, to which 

*Hist. August, p. 13S ICapitol Max c. I segql, 

* JTb^ uatne of the father was Micca, and of the mother Ababa O. SI 
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be Tras appointed tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
disaphned of the whole army With the general applau'e of the 
'u>!diers, ^\ho bestowed on their fa\ounte hero the names of Ajax and 
Hercules, he was successively promoted to the first military command,* 
and had not he still retained too much of his savage origin, the emperor 
might perhaps have given bis own lister m marriage to the son of 
Maximin * 

Insttasd of securing his fidelity, these favours served only to inflame 
the ambition of the Thracian peasant, who deemed his fortune inade- 
quate to his ment, as long as he was constrained to acknowledge a 
superior Though a stranger to real wisdom, he was not devo d of a 
selfish cunning, which showed him lhat the emperor h a d lost the 
affection of the armj, and taught him to improve their discontent to 
his own advantage It is easy for faction and calumny to died their 
poison on the administration of the best of princes, and to accuse 
even their virtues, by artfully confounding them with those vices to 
wh ch they bear the nearest affimlj The iroopa listened with pleasure 
to the emissaries of Maximui They blushed at (heir own ignominious 
patience, which, during thirteen >ears, bad supported the vexatious 
discipline imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave of hts 
mother and of the senate It was tune, the> cried, to cast away that 
useless phantom of the civQ poner, and to elect for their pnnee and 
general a real soldier, educated in camps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory, and distribute among his companions the treasures, of 
the empire A great army was at t^t lime assembled on the banks 
of the Rhme, under the command of the emperor himself, who, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian war, had been obliged 
to march against the barbarians of Gennanj The important care 
of training and reviewing the new levies was mtnisted to '^laximin 
One day (am 235, Slarch 19), as be entered the field of exercise, the 
troops, either from a sudden unpulse or a formed conspirac} , saluted 
him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to consummate their rebellion by the murder of Alexander 
Severus. 

The circumstances of his death are vanously related The writers, 
who suppose lhat be died m ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition 
of Maxinun, affirm that, after taking a frugal repast m the sight of the 
army he retired to sleep, and lhat, about the seventh hour of the day, 
a part of bis own guards broke mto the imperial tent, and with many 

‘Hist August p 14a Herodian L vi. p 223. Awrel us Victor By com- 
paring these authors it should seem that llaximin nad the particular com 
mand of the Tnbailtan horse with the general commission of disciplining 
Inc recruits of the whole army His biographer ought to have mark d with 
more care his exploits and the successive steps of his miLtary promotions- 

* Origin?! letw of Alexander Sevems His* August, p 149 
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wounds assassinated their virtuous and unsuspecting prince.® If we 
oedit another, and indeed a more probable account, Ma.ximin was 
m\ested with the purple by a numerous detachment, at the distance 
of several miles from the head-quarters; and he trusted for success 
rather to tha yjcret wishes than to the public declarations of the great 
array. Ale.wider had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty 
among his iioops; but their reluctant professions of fidelity quickly 
\anished oil the appearance of Maximin, who declared h.mself the 
fnend and ad\ocate of the military order, and was unanimously ac- 
knowledged emperor of the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mamiea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew into his tent, desirous 
at least to conceal his approaching fate from the insults of the multi- 
tude He was soon followed by a tribune and some centurions, the 
ministers of death; but, instead of receiving with manly resolution 
the inevitable stroke, hts unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the 
last moments of his life, and converted into contempt some portion 
of the just pity which his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. Hts 
mother Mamaia, whose pride and avarice be loudly accused as the cause 
of his ruin, perished with her son The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. Others were reserved 
for the more deliberate cruelty of the usurper; and those who expe- 
rienced the mildest treatment, were stripped of their employments, and 
ignominiously driven from the court and army.’ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Commodus and Caracalla 
were all dissolute and inexperienced jiiuths,* educated m the purple, 
and corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of Rome, and the 
perfidious voice of flattery. The cruelly of Maximin was derived from 
a different source, the fear of contempt. Though he depended on the 
attachment of the soldiers, who loved him for virtues like their own, 
he was conscious that his mean and barbarian origin, his savage appear- 


Hjst August p, 135, I have softened some of the most improbable cir- 
cumstances of this wretched biographer. From this ill-worded narration. 
It should seem, that the prince’s buffoon having accidentally entered the tent, 
and awakened the slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment urged him to 
persuade the disaffected soldiers to commit the murder 

[Maximin was rapidly promoted both by Septiraius Scverus and Alexander 
Severus The latter promoted him to the command of a legion, the discipline 
of which was soon restored by ilaxunm This shows that after all he cannot 
have been merely an ordinary man He must have had a true soldier’s nature- 
a person who was able to make himself popular with a demoralised armv 
notwitlwtanding his strictness and cruelty, must have been an extraordinarr 
He was the -first Roman emperor who was altogether v\ ithout litcrarv 
education. Niebuhr’s Lechires on the History of Rome, Lecture cxxxvn 
also the Maxxttun by J Capitolin — O S 1 
’Herodian, 1 vi p 323-227 

‘Cahgiila, the eldest of the -four, was only twenty-five years of age when 
throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, Commodus ^ete^ 
and Nero no more than seventeen eiccn. 
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ance, and Ins total ignorance of the arts and institutions of avil life,* 
formed a \ery unfavourable contrast with the amiable manners of the 
unhappy Alexander He remembered that, in Jus humbler fortune, he 
had often waited before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, and 
had been denied admittance by the insolence of their slaves He 
recollected too the friendship of a few who had relieved his poverty, 
and assisted his rising hopes But those who had spurned, and those 
who had protected the Thracian, were guilty of the same crime, the 
knowledge of his original obscurity For this crime many were put 
to death, and by the execution of several of his benefactors, Maximin 
published, in characters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness 
and ingratitude** 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the t3Tant was open to every sus 
picion against those among his subjects who were the most distinguished 
by their birth or merit Whenever he was alarmed with the sound of 
treason, his cruelty was unbounded and unrelenting A conspiracy 
against his life was either discovered or imagined, and Magnus, a con 
sular senator, was named as the principal author of it Without a 
Witness, without a trial, and without an opportunity of defence, Magnus, 
With four thousand of bis supposed accomplices, was put to death. 
Italy and the whole empire were infested with innumerable spies and 
informers. On the slightest accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, 
who had governed provinces, commanded armies and been adorned 
with the consular and triumphal ornaments, were chained on the public 
carnages, and hurried away to the emperors presence Confiscation, 
exile, or simple death, were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity 
home of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to be sewed up in the 
/udes of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others 
again to be beaten to death with clubs. Durmg the three years of his 
reign, he disdained to visit either Rome or Italy His camp, occasion 
ally removed from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Danube, was 
the seat of his stern despotism, which trampled on every principle of 
law and justice, and was supported by the aiowed power of the sword “ 
No man of noble birth, elegant accomplishments, or knowledge of civil 
business, was suffered near bis person, and the court of a Roman 
emperor revived the idea of those anaent chiefs of slaves and gladiators, 

’ It appears that he was totally ipnorant of the Greek language which 
from Us uniicrsal use in conversation and letters was an essential part of 
tvery 1 bcral education 

**11151. August p 141 Ilerodian L vit p 237 The latter of these his* 
Vonans has been most unjustly censured for sparing the vices of Maximin 

“The wife of hlaximin, by insinuating wise counsels with female gentle 
ness sometimes brought back the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity 
See Ammianus Marcellmus L xiv c. x where he alludes to the fact which 
ie had more fully related under the reign of the Gordians We may collect 
from the medals that Paullina was the name of this benevolent empress, and 
from the title of Dtva that she died before Maximm (Valesius ad foe. Ot 
ArnTtnan.) Spanheim de U ct 1* 14 tom. «. p 300 
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whose savage power had left a deep impression of terror anc” 
detestation.** 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin tvas confined to the illuslrioxi; 
senatore, or even to the bold adventurers, who in the court or army 
expose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the body of the people 
viewed their sufferings with indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. Ilu' 
the tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires of the soldiers, 
at length attacked the public property. E\cr>' city of the empire was 
possessed of an independent revenue, destined to purchase com for 
the multitude, and to supply the expenses o' the games and enletlain- 
ments. By a single act of authority, the whole mass of we.ilth was at 
once confiscated for the use of the Imperial treasury. The temples 
were stripped of their most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and 
the statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were mehed down and 
coined into money. These impious orders could not be c.xcculed with' 
out tumults and massacres, as in many places the people chose rather 
to die in the defence of their altars, than to behold in the'midsl of 
peace their cities exposed to the rapine and cruelty of war. The soldiers 
themselves, among whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, re- 
ceived it with a blush; and, hardened as they were in acts of violence, 
they dreaded the just reproaches of their friends and relations. 
Throughout the Roman vrorld a general cry of indignation w'as heard, 
imploring vengeance on the common enemy of human kind; and at 
length, by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and unarmed province 
was driven into rebcUion against him.** 

The procurator of Africa was a serv’ant worthy of such a master, 
who considered the fines and confiscations of the rich as one of the 
most fruitful branches of the Imperial revenue. An iniquitous sentence 
had been (ad 237, April) pronounced against some opulent youths 
of that country, the execution of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution 
that must either complete or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 
A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty from the rapacious 
treasurer, was employed in collectmg from their estates a great number 
of slaves and peasants, blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed with the rustic weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of 
the conspiracy, as they were adrmtted to the audience of the procurator, 
stabbed him with the daggers concealed under their garments, and, by 
the assistance of their tumultuary train, seized on the little town of 
Thysdius,** and erected the standard of rebellion against the sovereign 

“ He was compared to Spartacus and Athcnki Hist. August, p. 141 

“Herodian, I vii. [c. 3 and 4] p 238 Zosim 1 i [c, 13 and i8] p. 15 

“In the fertile territory of Byaaaum, one hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Carthage This city was decorated, probably by the Gordiatis, sMth 
the title of colony, and vMth a fine amphitheatre, which is still m a \ery 
perfect state See Itinerar Wesscling, p 59, and Shaw’s Travels, p 117. 
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of the Roman empire Thej rested their hopes on the hatred of nun 
kind against M-wimin and thq judiaousl^ resoUed to oppose lo that 
detested tj’ranl an ciny)eror vfhosc mjJd \irtoes hid already acquired 
tic love and esteem of the Romms and v^hose authority ever the 
province would give weight and stability lo the enterprise Gordianiis 
the r pTOCOn'vul, and the object ol Iheir cho cc ’•efused with unfeigned 
•cluclmcc the dangerous honour and begged with tears that they 
Aould suffer h m to terminate in peace a long and innocent I fe with 
vut slam ng his feeble age with civil blood Their menaces compelled 
h m to accept the Impcnal purple his onl> refuge indeed against the 
fealous crueU> of Alaximm since, according to the reasoning of tjaanls 
those who have been esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death and 
tho«e who deliberate have alread> rebelled** 

The family of Gordianus wasoneof the most illustrious of the Roman 
senate On the father s s de he was descended from the Gracchi on 
hs mothers from the emperor Trajan A great estate enabled him 
to <upport the d gnity of this birth and in the enjoyment of it be 
d splayed an elegant taste and beneficent d ^position The palace m 
Pome formerly inhabited by the great Pompey had been dunng sev 
eral generations in the possession of Gordans family *• It was dis 
linguijied b> anaent trophies of naval victories and decorated with 
the works of modern painting llis villa on the road lo Pnencste was 
celebrated for baths of singular beauty and extent for three stately 
rooms of an hundred feet in length and for a magnificent portico sup 
ported by two hundred columns of the four mc«t curious and costly 
<arts of marble* The public shows exhibited at bis expense and in 
wh ch the people were entertained w ih many hundreds of wild beasts 
and gladiators*' seem to surpass the fortune of a subject and wlulst 
the liberality of other magistr^ es was confined to a few solemn festi 

an L v i. fc. 4 and 5I p 23O- H st August, p 153 [Cap toL 
Gordjmi c 7 seq J 

*Hist August, p 152. The celcbraled house of Pompey in conn/ was 
usurped by Marc Antony and coti5«iu*ntJy became after the Tr umv r*/ 
death a part of the Impctial dosna a. The emperor Trajan aUo-Aed and 
even encouraged the r ch senators to purchase those raagn hcent and useless 
places (Pin PanegjT c, c. 50) and t may seem probable that, on th s 
occas on Pompey s house came into the possess on of Gordian s great grand 
father 

The Claudian, the Numdian the Caryst an and the Sjunad an. The 
colours of Eoman marbl« base been fa ntlj described and imperfectly d stin 
guuhed. It appears however that the &iy5t an was a sea green, and that 
the marhte of Synnada was white mixed yv th oval spots of jmrplc Sal 
was -as Kst. NmsusV P tdt, 

“ IlLt. August p 151 152 He son^t mes gave fi e hundred pa r of 
glad ators neier less than one hnedred and fifty He once gave for the 
use of the orcus one hundred S at an and as many Cappadocian horses. 
The an mab des gned for hunting were ch efly bears boars bulls Stags 
elks wild asses etc. Elephants and lions seem to have been appropr ated to 
Imperial magn ficence. 
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\als in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian iias repeated, when he was 
jcdile, c\ery month m the >ear, and extended, during his consulship 
to the principal cities of Italy He was twice elevated to the last men 
tioned dignity, by Caricalla and by Alexander, for he possessed thi* 
uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, without 
alarming the jealousy of tyrants His long life was innocently spent 
m the study of letters and the peaceful honours of Rome, and, till h*- 
was named proconsul of Africa by the voice of the senate and the ap' 
probation of Alexander,** he appears prudently to have declined the 
command of armies and the government of provinces As long as that 
emperor lived, Africa was happy under the administration of his worthy 
representative, after the barbarous Maximin had usurped the throne, 
Gordnnus alleviated the miseries which he was unable to prevent 
When he reluctantly accepted the purple, he was above fourscore > ears 
old, a last and valuable remains the happy age of the Antonincs, 
whose virtues he revived in his own conduct and celebrated in ar 
elegant poem of thirty books With the venerable proconsul, his son, 
who had accompanied lum into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor His manners were less pure, but his character was 
equally amiable with that of his father Twenty two acknowledged 
concubines, and a library of sixt> two thousand volumes, attested the 
variety of his locUnations, and from the productions which he left be 
hind him, it appears that the former as well as the latter were designed 
for use rather than ostentation * The Roman people acknowledged 
in the features of the younger Gordian the resemblance of Scipio Afn 
canus, recollected with pleasure that his mother was the grand daughter 
of Antoninus Pius, and rested the public hope on those latent virtues 
which had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, lam concealed in the 
luxurious indolence of a private life 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the first tumult of a popular 
election, they removed their court to Carthage They were received 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their virtues, and 
who, since the visit of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of a Roman 
emperor But these vain acclamations neither strengthened nor con 
firmed the title of the Gordians They were induced by prmciple, as 
well as mterest, to solicit the approbation of the senate and a deputa 
lion of the noblest provincials was sent without delay to Rome, to 
relate and justify the conduct of their countrymen, who, having long 
‘buffered with patience, were at length resolved to act with vigour 
The letters of the new princes were modest and respectful, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept the Imperial title, but 

” See the original letter »n the Augustan History p 153 wh ch at oncss 
shows Alexanders respect for ihe authority of the senate and his esteem 
for the proconsul appointed by Uat assembly 

“By each of his concubines the younger Gord an left three or four chil 
dren His literary productions were by no mcauf contemptible 
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submilling Iheir eleclion and their fate to the supreme judgment of the 
senate 

The inclinations of the senate were neither doubtful nor divided. 
The birth and noble alliances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. Their fortune had 
created many dependents in that assembly, their merit had acquired 
many friends Their mild administration opened the flattering pros- 
pect of the restoration not only of the civD but even of the republican 
government. The terror of n^itary violence, which had first obliged 
the senate to forget the murder of Ale-xander, and to ratify the election 
of a barbarian peasant,** now produced a contrarj- efl'ect, and provoked 
them to assert the injured rights of freedom and humanity. The 
hatred of Marimin tovrards the senate was declared and implacable, 
die tamest submission had not appeased his fury, the most cautious 
innocence would not remove his suspicions; and even the care of the!’’ 
own safety urged them to share the fortune of an enterprise, of wh.ch 
(if unsuccessful) they were sure to be the first victims. These con 
siderations, and perhaps othere of a more private nature, were debated 
in a previous conference of the consuls and the magistrates As soon 
as their resolution was dedded, they convoked in ihe temple of C^lor 
the whole body of the senate, according to an ancient form of secrecy,*’ 
Calculated to awaken their attention, and to conceal their decrees 
** ^nscript fathers,” said the consul Syllanus, ” the two Gordians, both 
of consular dignity, the one )*Dur proconsul, the other >our lieutenant, 
have been declar^ emperors by the general consent of Africa. Let us 
return thanks,” he boldly continued, “ to the youth of Thj’sdrus; let 
tis return thanks to the faithful people of Carthage, our generous 
deliverers from an horrid monster — ^IVby do you bear me thus coolly, 
thus timidly^ Why do j-ou cast those anxious looks on each other? 
why hesitate’ Slaiiinin is a public eneroyl may his enmity soon ex- 
pire with him, and ma y we long enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gor- 
dian the father, the valour and constancy of Gordian the son!” ** The 
noble ardour of the omsul revived tbe languid spirit of the senate 
By an unanimous decree the election of the Gordians was ratified, Max- 
imln, his son, and his adherents, were pronounced enemies of their 
country, and liberal rewards were offered to whomsoever had the cour- 
age and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor’s absence, a detadiment of tbe Prztorian guards 

“ Herodun, L vn. p. 34 S. Hist, Auemt. p 144. 

*Quod tamen patres dum perKuIosum eaistimant inermes armato resistere. 
approbarenat. Unrelttct ytdor, 

“ Et«i the serrants of the house, the scribes etc., were excluded, and their 
ofHce was fitted by the senators tbemselres. We are obbfted to the AuRustan 
ilistory, p 159, for preserving this ctmotis example of the old diseipline of 
tbe commoowealiti 

“This spirited speech, translated frwn the Augustan historian, p. 156, seems 
-noscribed by him from the original reffisten of the senate. 
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remained it Rome, to protect, or rather to command, the capital The 
Pnefect Vilaliancs had signalised his fidelity to Maximm, by the 
alacritv with which he hid obe>ed, and even preiented, the cruel 
mandates of the tyrant His death alone could rescue the authority 
of the senate, and the lives of the senators, from a state of danger and 
suspense Before their resolves had transpired, a quxstor and some 
tribunes were commissioned to lake his devoted life They executed 
the order with eqi^l boldness and success, and, with their bloody dag- 
gers m their hands, ran through the streets proclaiming to the people 
and the 'oldiers the news of the happy revolution The enthusiasm 
of liberty was seconded by the promise of a large donative, m lands 
and money^ the statues of Maximm were thrown down, the capital of 
the empire acknowledged, with transport, the authority of the two 
Gordians and the senate,*’ and the example of Rome was followed by 
the rest of Italy 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, whose long patience had 
been insulted by wanton despotism and military licence The senate 
assumed the reins of government, and, with a calm intrepidity, prepared 
t j vindicate by arms the cause of freedom Among the consular senators 
recommended by their merit and services to the favour of the emperor 
Alexander, it was easy to select twenty, not unequal to (be command 
of an army, and the conduct of a war To these was the defence of 
Italy mtrusted Each was appointed to act in his respective depart 
ment, authorised to enrol and disapline the Italian youth, and m 
structed to fortify Ae ports and highways against the impending inva 
sion of Maximin A number of deputies, chosen from the most illus 
tnous of the senatonan and equestrian orders, were dispatched at the 
same time to the governors of the several provinces, earnestly conjur 
mg them to fly to the assistance ol their country, and to remind the 
nabons of Iheir ancient ties of fnendship with the Roman senate and 
people The general respect with which these deputies were received 
and the zeal of Italy and the provinces m favour of the senate, suffi 
cientiy prove that the subjects of hlaxitnin were reduced to that un 
common distress, in which the body of the people has more to fear from 
oppression than from resistance The consciousness of that melon 
choly truth inspires a degree of persevenng fury seldom to be found 
m those civil wars which are artifiaally supported for the benefit of a 
few factious and designing leaders *• 

For while the cause of the Gordians was embraced with such diffusive 
ardour, the Gordians themselves (ad 237, 3rd July) were no more 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach of 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, who with a small band of veter 
ans, and a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a faithful but unwar 

” Herodian 1 vii p 244. 

’• Herodian L vu p 247 I via p 277 Hist Augvst p 156-158 
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like province. The younger Gordian sallied out to meet the enemy 
at the head of a few guards, and a numerous undisciplined multitude, 
educated in the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless valour served 
only to procure him aii honourable death, in the field of battle His 
aged father, whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, put an end 
to his life on the first news of the defeat. Carthage, destitute of de- 
fence, opened her gates to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of a ‘slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting 
master with a large account of blood and treasure.*^ 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with just, but unexpected 
terror. The senate convoked in the temple of Concord, affected to 
transact the common business of the day; and seemed to decline, with 
trembling anxiety, the consideration of their own and the public dan- 
ger. A silent consternation prevailed on the assembly, till a senator, 
of the name and family of Trajan, awakened his oretbren from their 
fatal lethargy. He represented to them, that the choice of cautious 
dilatory measures had been long since out of their power; that Maxi- 
min, implacable by nature, and exasperated by injuries, was advancing 
towards Italy, at the bead of the military force of the empire; and 
that their only remaining altemath'e was either to meet him bravely 
in the field, or tamely to expect the tortures and ignominious death 
reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. “ We have lost," continued he, “ two 
excellent princes; but unless we desert ourselves, the hopes of the repub- 
lic have not perished with the Cordians Many are the senators, whose 
virtues have deserved, and whose abihties would sustain, the Imperial 
dignity. Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may conduct the war 
against the public enemy, whilst his colleague remains at Rome to 
direct the avil administration. I cheerfully expose myself to the dan- 
ger and envy of the nomination, and give my vole in favour of Maxi- 
mus and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or appoint, 
in their place, others more wortly of the empire ” The general appre- 
hension silenced the whispers of jealousy; the merit of the candidates 
was universally acknowledged; and the bouse resounded with the sin- 
cere acclamations, of “ long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus, You are happy in the Judgment of the senate; may 
the republic be happy under your administrationl"’* 

The virtues and the reputation of the new emperors justified the 
most sanguine hopes of the Romans. The various nature of their 

"Herodian, L vii. p. 254- Hist. Augurt. p 150-1C0 \Ve may observe 
that one month and six days, for the reign of Gordian, is a just correction 
o! Casaubon and Panvinius. instead of the absurd readme of one year and 
SI* months. Commentar. p 195, Zosimus relates, I i. p. 17, that the two 
Gordians perished by a tempest id the midst of their navi^tion. A strange 
ignoranrc of history, or a strange abuse of metaphors! 

“Augustan History, p 1C6, irom tne registers of the senate; the date n 
confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the ApoUinarian crubles 

us to correct it. 
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talents seemed to appropriate to each hss peculiar department of peace 
and war, mthout leaving room tor jealous emulation Balbmus w’as 
an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise magis- 
trate, who had exercised with innocence and applause the civil jurisdic- 
tion m almost all the interior provinces of the empire His birth was 
noble,"* his fortune affluent, lus manners liberal and affable In him 
the love of pleasure was corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the 
habits of ease deprned him of a capacity for business The mind 
of Maximus was formed m a rougher mould By his valour and abili 
lies he had raised himself from the meanest orig n to the first employ- 
ments of the state and army His victories over the Sarmatians and 
the Germans, the austerity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he w’as Prefect of the city, commanded the esteem of a 
people, whose affections were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbmus The two collengues had both been consuls (Balbmus had 
tnice enjoyed that honourable office), both had been named among 
the twenty lieutenants of the senate, and since the one was sixty and 
the other seventy four years old,’® they had both attained the full 
maturity of age and experience 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus and Balbmus an equal 
portion of the consular and tnbunitian powers, the title of Fathers of 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme Pontiff, they ascended to 
the Capitol, to return thanks to the gods, protectors of Rome The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the people 
Th* licentious multitude neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did 
they sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbmus Their increasing 
numbers surrounded the temple of Jupiter, with obstinate clamours 
they asserted their inherent right of consenting to the election of their 
sosereign’ and demanded, with an apparent moderation, that, besides 
the two emperors chosen by the senate, a third should be add^ of the 
family of the Gordians, as a just return of gratitude to those princes 

"He Mas descended from Cornelius Balbus a noble Spaniard and thi 
adop ed son of Theopliancs the Greek historian Balbus obtained the free 
dotn of Rome by the favour of Pompey and preserved it by the eloquence 
of Cicero (see Orat pro Cornel Balbo) Th- friendship of Qesar (to whom 
he rendered the most important secret services in the civil war) raised him 
to the consulship and the pontificate honours never yet possessed bv a 
stranger The nephew of this Balbus triumphed o^er the Garamantes See 
Dictionnaire de Bayle au mot Balbus where he distinguishes the several 
persons oi that name and rectifies, with his usual accuracy the mistaXes of 
former waters concerning therr 

*“ Zonaras I p 622 Bnt httle dependence is to be had on the aulhonly 
of a moderate Greek so grossly ignorant of the history of the third century 
that he creates sexeral iraagmary emperors and confounds those who really 
existed 

* Herodian I \n p 256 supposes that the senate was at first convoked 
111 the Capitol and is very eloqneiit on the occasion The Augustan Historv 
seems much more authentic 
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who had sacrificed their lives for the republic At the head of the 
city guards, and the youth of the equestrian order, Maximus and Bal 
binus attempted to cut their through the seditious multitude The 
multitude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them back mto the 
Capitol It is prudent to yield when the contest, whatever may be the 
issue of It, must be fatal to both parties A boy, only thirteen years 
of age, the grandson of the elder, and nephew of the younger, Gordian, 
was produced to the people, invested with the ornaments and title of 
Csesar The tumult was appeased by this easy condescension and 
the two emperors, as soon as they had been peaceablj acknowledged 
in Rome, prepared to defend Italy against the common enemy 

WTiilst in Rome and Africa revolutions succeeded each other with 
such amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximtn was agitated by the most 
lunous passions He is sa d to have received the news of the rebellion 
of the Gordians, and of the decree of the senate against him not with 
the temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast which, as it could 
no» discharge Itself cm the distant senate, threatened the life of his 
«on, of his friends and of all who ventured to approach bis person 
The grateful intelligence of the death of the Gorduns was quickly fol 
lowed by the assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes of par 
don or accommodation had substituted in their room two emperors, 
with whose ment he could not be unacquainted Revenge was the 
o^y consolation left to Manmin, and revenge could only be obtained 
by arms The strength of the legions had been assembled by Alex 
ander from all parts of the empire Three successful campaigns against 
the Germans and the Sarmatians had raised their fame, confirmed their 
discipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling the ranks with 
the flower of the barbarian youth The life of Maximin bad been 
spent in war, and the candid seventy of history cannot refuse him the 
valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an experienced general** 

It might naturally be expected, that a prince of such a character, m 
stead of suffering the rebellion to gam stability by delay, should im 
mediately have marched from the banks of the Danube to those of the 
Tiber, and that his victorious anry, instiirated by contempt for the 
senate, and eager to gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned with 
impatience to finish the easy and lucrative conquest Yet as far as 
we can trust to the obscure dironology of that period,** it appears that 

" In Herodian 1 vu p 349 and the Aogiutan History we have three 
several orations of Maximin lo hw army on the rebellion of Africa and 
Rome M de Tillemont has very justly observed that they neither agree 
w I ih each other nor with truth. Histo re dcs Empercurs tom in p 790. 

"The carelessness of the wnters of that age leaves us m a singular per 
plexit> I ^\e know that ifaxirnus and Balbinus were killed during the 
Capitoline games Herodian 1 >1 1 p 285 The author ty of Ccnsorinos 
(de De Natal c. 18) enables us to fix those games with certa nty to the 
j-car 338, but leaves us in ignorance of the month or day 2 The election 
of Gordian by the senate is fixed w ih etpial certainty to the 27th of May, 
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the operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till 
the ensuing spring. From the prudent conduct of Maximin, we may 
learn that the savage features of his character have been exaggerated 
by the pencil of party, that his passions, however impetuous, submitted 
to the force of reason, and that the barbarian possessed something of 
the generous spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome hefort 
he suffered himself to revenge his private injuries.®* 

Wlien the troops of JIaximln, advancing in excellent order, arrived at 
the foot of the Julian Alps, they were terrified by the silence and desola- 
tion that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The villages and open 
towns hsA been abandoned on their approach by the inhabitants, the 
cattle was driven away, the provisions removed, or destroyed, the 
bridges brohe dmvn, nor was anything left which could afford either 
shelter or give subsistence to an invader. Such had been the wise 
orders of the generals of the senate, whose design was to protract the 
war, to ruin the army of Maximin by the slow operation of famine, and 
to consume his strength in the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, 
which they had plentifully stored with men and provisions from the 
deserted country. Aquileia received and withstood the first shock 
of the invasion. The streams that issue from the bead of the Hadriatic 
gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter snows,®' oppiosed an unex- 
pected obstacle to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a singular 
bridge, constructed with art and difficulty of large bo'-sheads, he trans- 
ported his army to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful vine- 
yards in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, demolished the suburbs, and 
employed the timber of the buildings in the engines and towers, with 
which on every side he attacked the city The walls, fallen to decay 
during the security of a long peace, had been hastily repaired on this 

but we are at a loss to discover whether it was in the same or Uw preceding 
jear Tillemont and Muraton, who maintain the two opposite opinions, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, and prob- 
abilities The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the series of 
events betTfeen those periods, more Hum can be well reconciled to reason 
and history. Yet it is necessary to choose between them 
*‘Velleius Paterculus, I n c. 24 The president de Montesquieu (in his 
dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expresses the sentiments of the dic- 
tator, in a spirited and eien a sublime manner 

Muraton (Annah dTtalia, tom u p 294) thinks the melting of the 
snows suits better with the months of June or July, than with that of Feb- 
marj The opinion of a man who passed his life between the Alps and 
the Apennines, is undoubtedly of great weight, jxt I observe. I. That the 
long winter, of which Muraton takes advantage, is to be found only in the 
Latin version, and not in the Greek text of Hcrodian 2 That the vicissi- 
tude of suns and rains, to which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed 
(Herodian, I vm p 277) denotes the spnng rather than the summer We 
may observe likewise, l>ut these several streams, as they melted into one 
composed the Timavus so poetically (in everj' sense of the word) described 
by Virgik They arc about twelve miles to the east of Aquileia See Cluver. 
Italia .Vntiqua, tom L p 189. etc 
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sudden emergency, but the finnest defence of AquDeia consisted m the 
constancy of the citizens, all ranks of whom instead of bemg dis* 
majed, were animated by the extreme danger, and their knowledge of 
the tyrant’s unrelenting temper Their courage was supported and 
directed by Cn^mus and Menophdus, two of the twenty lieutenants of 
the senate, who, with a small body of regidar troops, had thrown them 
selves mto the besieged place The army of Alaiumn was repulsed on 
repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by showers of artificial fire, 
and the generous enthusiasm of the Aqiuleians was exalted into a con 
fidence of success, by the opmion, that Belenus, their tutelar deity, com 
bated in person m the defence of his distressed worshippers 

The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as far as Ravenna, to 
secure that important place, and to hasten the military preparations 
beheld the event of the war in the more faithful mirror of reason and 
policy He was too sensible, that a single town could not resist the 
per<evermg efforts of a great army, and be dreaded lest the enemy, 
tired with the obstinate resistance of AquJeia, should on a sudden 
relinquish the fruitless «iegc, and march directly towards Rome The 
fate of the empire and the cause of freedom must then be committed to 
the chance of a battle, and what arms could he oppose to the veteran 
legions of the Rhine and the Danube? Some troops newly levied 
among the generous but enervated ^nuth of Italy, and a body of Ger 
man auxiliaries, on whose firmness, 10 the hour of trial, it was danger 
ous to depend In the midst of these just abrms, the stroke of domestic 
conspiracy punished the crimes of Maximin, and delivered Rome and 
the senate from the calamities that would surely have attended the 
victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia had scarcely experienced any of the common 
misenes of a siege, their magazines were plentifully supplied, and sev 
eral fountains within the walls assured them of an inexhaustible resource 
of fresh water The soldiers of Alaximin were, on the contrary, e.xposed 
to the inclemency of the season, the contagion of disease, and the hor 
fors of famine The open coantr> was mined, the rivers filled with 
the slam, and polluted with blood. A sp rit of despair and disaffection 
began to diffuse itsdf among the troops, and as they were cut off from 
all intelligence, thej eaaly believed that the whole empire had embraced 
the cause of the senate, and that tbe> were left as devoted victims to 
pensh under the impregnable walls of Aquileia The fierce temper 
of the t>’rant was exasperated by disappointments, which he impute<l 
to the cowardice of his army, and his wanton and ill timed cnieltj, 
instead of striking terror, in^ired hatred and a just desire of revenge 
A party of Pr®tonan guards who trembled for their wives and chd 

“Herodtan L \iu p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed to be Apollo 
'xnd received under that name the thanks of the senate. A temple was I ke 
wise built to Venus the bald, m honour of the women of Aquileta uho had 

iven up their hair to make ropes for the military engines. 
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dren in the camp o! Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of the 
senate. Maximln, aWdoned by his guards, was (a.d 238, April) slain 
in his tent, with his son (whom he had associated to the honours of the 
purple), Anulinus the praifect, and the principal ministers of his 
tyranny.” The sight of their heads, home on the point of spears, con- 
Mnced the citixens of Aquilcia, that the siege was at an end, tlie gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market was provided for the 
hungry troops of Maximm, and the whole army joined in solemn protes- 
tations of fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, and to their 
lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of 
a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been represented, of 
every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or even a human being. 
The body was suited to the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost incredible are related 
of his matchless strength and appetite.** Had he Ihed in a less en- 
lightened age, tradition and poetry might well have described him 
as one of those monstrous giants, who^ supernatural power was con- 
stantly exerted for the destruction of mankind 

It IS easier to conceive than to describe the universal joy of the 
Roman world on the fall of the tyrant, the news of which is said to 
have been carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. The return of 
Maximus was a triumphal procession, his colleague and young Gordian 
went out to meet him, and the three princes made their entry into the 
capital, attended by the ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, 
saluted with the splendid offering of gratitude and superstition, and 
received with the unfeigned aedamations of the senate and people, 
who persuaded themselves that a golden age would succeed to an age of 
iron.*® The conduct of the two emperors correspond with these expecta- 
tions They administered justice in person , and the rigour of the one 
was tempered by the other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes with which 
Ma-ximin had loaded the rights of inheritance and succession were 
repealed, or at least moderated. Disapline was revived, and with the 
advice of the senate many wise laws were enacted by their imperial 
ministers, who endeavoured to restore a avil constitution on the rums 

"Herodian 1 vui p 279 Hist August p 146. The duration of Maxi 
min’s reign has not been defined with much accuracy, except by Eutropius, 
who allows him three jears and a few days (1 ix i) , we may depend on 
the integrity of the text, as the I^atin original is checked by the Greek version 
of Pieanius 

“Eight Roman feet and one third, which are equal to above eight English 
feet, as the two measures are to each other in the proportion of 967 to 1000 
See Graves’s discourse on the Roman foot. We are told that llaxmim could 
drink in a day an amphora (or about seven gallons of wine), and eat thirty 
or forty pounds of meat He could tnovc a loaded waggon, break a horse's 
leg with his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the 
roots See his Life m the Augustan History 
*• See the congratulatory letter of Claudius Julianus the consul, to the two 
emperors, in the Augustan History. 
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of military tyranny “UTiat reward may we expect for delivering 
■Rome from a monster?’* was the question asked by Maximus, m a 
moment of freedom and confidence Balbmus answered it without 
hesitation “ The love of the senate, of the people, and of all man 
kind ” “ Alas' ” replied his more penetrating colleague, “ Alas! I dread 
the hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal cffci-ts of their resentment ” 
His apprehensions were but too well justified by the event 
UTiilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy against the common 
foe, Balbmus, who remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes of 
blood and intesime discord Distrust and jealousy reigned in the 'en 
ate, and even in the temples where they assemble, every senator car 
ned e ther open or concealed arms In the midst of their deliberations 
two veterans of the guards, actuated either by curiosity or a smistpr 
motive, audaciously thrust themselves into the house, ar^ advanced 
by degrees beyond the altar of Victory Gallicanus, a consular, and 
■Maecenas, a Praetorian senato-, viewed with indignation their insolent 
intrusion drawing their daggers, they laid the spies, for such the^ 
deemed them, dead at the foot of the altar, and then advanang to th- 
door of the senate imprudently exhorted the multitude to masssTc 
the Prxtocians, as the secret adherents of the tyrant Those who 
escaped the first fury of the tumult took refuge in the camp, vihch 
they defended with superior advantage against the reiterated attacks 
of the people, assisted by the numerous bands of gladiators, the prop 
erty of opulent nobles The civil war lasted many days, with infinite 
loss and confusion on both sides When the pipes were broken that 
supplied the camp with water, the Prxtonans were reduced to intoler 
able distress, but in their turn they made desperate sallies into th“ 
city, set fire to a great number of houses, and filled the street with the 
blood of the inhabitants The emperor Balbmus attempted, by incf 
fectual edicts and precarious truces, to reconnle the factions at Rome 
But their animosity, though smothered for a while, burnt with redotb'ed 
violence The soldiers, detesting the senate and the people, despised 
the weakness of a prince who wanted either the spirit or the pone- 
to command the obedience of his subjects 

After the tjTants death, his formidable army had acknowledged 
from necessity rather than from cho ce, the authority of IMaximus who 
transported bim'eU without delaj to the camp before Aqjil^ia As 
soon as he had received their oath of fidelity, he addressed them Ji 
terms full of mildness and moderation, lamented, rather than arraigned 
the wild disorders of the t mes and assured the soldiers, that of all Ihcr 
past conduct, the senate would remember only their cenerou* desertion 
of the tjTant, and their voluntary return to iheir duty Maximus en 
forced hi,-, exhortations by a liberal donative, purified the camp b> a 


“Hist. August p 171 (Cap tot c. isl 
“Herod an 1 viii Ic. 12I p 25&, 
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•solemn sacnfice of eitpialion, and then dismissed the legions to their 
several pro\nnces, impressed, as he hoped, with a lively sense of grati 
tude and obedience * But nothing could reconcile the haughty spini 
of the PtEtonans They attended the emperors on the memorable day 
of their public entry into Rome, but amidst the general acclamations 
the sullen dejected countenance of the guards sun’iciently declared that 
they considered lhemscl\es as the object, rather than the partners, of 
the triumph WTien tlie whole body Avas united in their camp, those 
who had ser\ed under Maximm, and those who had remained at Rome, 
insens bly communicated to each other their complaints and appre 
hensions The emperors chosen by the army had perished with igno 
mmy those elected by the senate were seated on the throne^® The 
long discord between the civil and military powers was decided by a 
war, in which the former had obtained a complete a ictory The soldiers 
must now learn a new doctrine of submission to the senate, and what- 
ever clemency was affected by that politic assembly, they dreaded a 
slow revenge, coloured by the name of discipline, and justified by fair 
pretences of the public good But theu- fate was still in their own 
hands, and if they had courage to despise the vain terrors of an im 
potent republic, it was easy to convince the vrorld (bat those who were 
masters of the arms were masters of the authority, of the state 
MTien the senate elected two princes, it is probable that, besides the 
declared reason of providing for the various emergencies of peace and 
war, they were actuated by the secret desire of weahening by division 
the despotism of the supreme magistrate Their policy was effectual, 
but It prov ed fatal both to their emperors and to themselves The jeal 
ousj of power was soon exasperated by the difference of character 
Maximus despised Balbinus as 3 luxurious noble, and was m his turn 
disdained by h s colleague as an obscure soldier Their Silent discord 
was understood rather than seen, ** but the mutual consciousness pre 
vented them from uniting ip any vigorous measures of defence against 
their common enemies of the Prsetorian camp The whole city was 
(a d 23S, July 15) employed in the Capitohne games, and the emperors 
were left almost alone m the palace On a sudden they were alarmed 
by the approach of a troop of desperate assassins Ignorant of each 
others situation or designs, for they already occupied very distant 
apartments, afraid to give or to receive assistance they wasted the 
important moments m idle debates and fruitless recriminations The 
sm% al of the guards put an to the vain strife They seized on these 

"Herodian 1 \iu [c 7] p 213 

** T 1 e observation had been made wnpnidentlj enough in the acclamationi 
of the senate and with regard to the soldiers it carried the appearance of a 
■wanton insult Hist August p 170 

“ D scordi* tacitse et qua: mtelligereiitur potius quam viderentur Hist 
August p 170 This well chosen eicpressior is probably stolen from soin<“ 
better writer 
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emperors of the senate, for sudi thQr call id them with malicious con 
tempt, stnppcd them of their garments, and dragged them in insolent 
triumph through the streets of Rome, -mlh a design of inflicting a slow 
and cruel death on those unfortunate prmces The fear of a rescue 
from the faithful Germans of the Imperial gua-ds, shortened their tor 
lues, and the r bodies, mangled with a thousand wourda, were I^ft 
exposed to the insults ot to the pity of the populace 

In the space of a few months, sue princes had been cut off by th* 
sword. Gordian, who had already received the title of C®sar, was the 
only person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to fill the vacant 
throne” They earned him to the camp and unanimously saluted him 
Augustus and Empercr His name was dear to the senate and people 
his tender age promised a long impunity of military licence, and the 
submission of Rome and the prminces lo the choice of the Przetonan 
guards, sa\ed the republic, at the eT>eose indeed of its freedom and 
dignity, from the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of the capital * 

As the third Gordian was only nmeteen years of age at the time of 
his death, the history of h-s life, were it known to us with greater 
accuracy than it really is, would contain little more than the account 
of his education, and the conduct of the ministers, who by turns abused 
or guided the «anplicity of bis inespenenced >‘ouib Immediately after 
his accession, he Uu mto the hands of his mother’s eunuchs, that per 
nicious Nernur of the East, who, since the da>s of Elagabalus, had m 
fesled the Roman palace By the artful conspiracy of the'© wretches 
an unpenetrable veil was drawn betwen an mnoceDl pnnee and his 
c^pre^ed subjects, the \attaous disposition of Gordian was deceived 
and the honours of the empire sold without his knowledge, though in a 
\ ery public manner, to the most worthless of mankind t\ e are ignorant 
by what fortunate a^adent the emperor escaped from this ignominious 
5\avery, and de%oVved bis confidence on a rmiusler whose wise counsels 
had no object except the glory of his soi'ereign and the happiness of 
the people It should seem that (ad 340 ) lo\e and learning intro- 
duced Misilheus to the faiour of Gordian The juung prince marned 
the daughter of his master of ^hetonc, and promoted his father in bw 
to the first ofiices of the empire Two admirable letters that passed be 
tween them are sull extant. The minister, with the conscious dignitj 

•Hcrod.»fi t Till, p 3S7, 288. 

•* Qua non alms era! in pnescnti, is the expression of the Au^nistan History 

"Quintus Curtins (L * c 9) pays an eluant cotnpl merit to the emperor 
of the day for haring by h s hajiy a cession cxim^ished so many fire 
brands, sheathed so many SHords and put an end to the evils of a dividct 
tovcmmeni. After weighing with attention every word of the passage J 
am of opinion that it suits belter with the elerai on of Gordian than »ith 
any other period of the Roman History la that case it may serve to decide 
the age of Quintus Cun ns Those who place hin under the first Cessrs 
argue from the punty of his style but are embarrassed by the silence of 
Qumsilan, in 1 is accurate list of Roman histonana 
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of \'irtue, congratulates Gordian that he is delnered from the t>Tanny o'’ 
the eunuchs,** and still more that he is sensible of his deliverance The 
emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confusion, the errors of his 
past conduct, and laments, with singular propriety, the misfortune of a 
monarch, from nhom a \enal tribe of courtiers perpetually labour to 
conceal the truth ** 

The life of Misitheus had been spent m the profession of letters, not 
of arms, yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, that, 
when (a d 242 ) he WdS appointed Prxtonan Prefect, he discharged the 
military duties of his place with vigour and ability The Persians bad 
invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch By the persuasion of 
his father in law, the young emperor quitted the luxury of Rome, 
opened, for the last time recorded in history, the temple of Janus, and 
marched m person into the East On his approadi with a great army, 
the Persians withdrew their garrisons from the cities which they had 
already taken, and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris Gordian 
enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the senate the first success of 
his arms, whidi he ascribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude to 
the wisdom of his father and Prefect During the whole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety and discipline of the army, whilst he 
pre\ented tbeir dangerou« murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in 
the camp, and by establishing ample magaxmes of vinegar, bacon, straw, 
barley, and wheat, m all the cities of the frontier But the pros 
penty of Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a flux, not with 
out very strong suspicions of poison Philip, bis successor (ao 243) 
in the prefecture, was an Arab by birth, and consequently, m the earlier 
part of his life, a robber by profession His rise from so obscure a sta 
tion to the first dignities of the empire, seems to prove that he was 
a bold and able leader But his boldness prompted him to aspire to 

**Hjst August p 161 From some hints in ihe two letters I should expect 
that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace without some degree of gentle 
violence and that young Gordian rather approved of, than consented to 
their disgrace 

"Duxit nxorem fitiam Misrllwr quem causa eloquentiie dignum parcntela 
sua putaiit et prafectum statim fecit post quod non puerile jam et con 
temptibile videbatur impenum 

iThe name Misitheus which is found in Capitolmus has been justly 
suspected by scholars It seems improbable that such a name as God 
hater — for that is Us signiftcatvan — could be borne by an individual of 
eminence. Gruter thinks that the inscription m which the name is found 
IS a forgery because Zosimus calls the father in law of Gordian Timesicles 
Eckhel also th nks that the form Temesitheus is more likely to be correct 
than Misitheus Bury gnes the name in full as C Funus Sabinius Aquila 
Timesitheus and the name of the daughter the wife of the young emperor 
as Tranquill na — O S ] 

"Hist August p 162 Aurelms Victor Porphjmus m Vit Plotm ap 
Fabncium Biblioth Grate 1 iv c 36 The philosopher Plotinus accompanied 
the arm> prompted by the love of knowledge and by the hope of penetrating 
as far as Indir 
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tte throne, and his abilities Tvere employed to supplant, not to serve, 
his indulgent master The minds of the soldiers tvere irritated by an 
artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance m the camp, and the 
distress of the army was attributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince It is not in our power to trace the successive steps of the secret 
conspiracy and open sedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian 
A sepulchral monument was erected to his memory on the spot where 
(ad 244, March) he was killed, near the conflux of the Euphrates 
with the little river Aboras The fortunate Philip, raised to the em- 
pire by the votes of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, though somewhat fanci 
ful description, which a celebrated miter of our own times has traced 
of the military government of the Roman empire “ What m that age 
was called the Roman empire, was only an irregular republic, not un 
like the Aristocracy®* of Algiers,** where the militia, possessed of the 
sosereignty, creates and deposes a magistrate, who is styled a Dey 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a general rule, that a military 
government is, in some r«pects, more republican than monarchical 
Nor cap it be said that the soldiers only partook of the government 
by their disobedience and rebcUions The speeches made to them by 
the emperors, were they not at length of the same nature as those 
formerly pronounced to the people by the consuls and the tribunes’ 
And although the armies had no regular place or forms of assembly 
though their debates were short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
<eldom the result of cool reflection, did they not dispose, with absolute 
sway, of the public fortune? What was the emperor, except the minis 
ter of a violent government elected for the private benefit of the 
•oldiers? 

‘ When ibe army bad elected Pbibp, wbo was Piatonan pialect to the 
third Gordian, the latter demanded that he might remain sole emperor, 
he was unable to obtain it He requested that the power might be 
equally divided between them, the army would not listen to his speech 

*' About twenty miles from the 1 ttle town of Circesium on the frontier 
of the two empires 

" The inscription (which contained a very singular pun) was erased by the 
order of Licinius who claimed some degree of rebt onship to Phil p (Hist 
August p 16s) but the or mound of earth which formed the 

sepulchre still subsisted in the time 01 Julian Amman Marcell n xxiii 5 

“ Aurel os Victor Eutrop ix 2 Orosios vii 20. Ammianus Marcell nu* 
xxiii s /iosimus I I P 19 Philp who was a native of Bostra was about 
forty jears of age 

"Can the epithet of Anslocroty be applied with any propr cty to the 
government of Algiers? Every military government floats between the ex- 
tremes of absolute monarcliy and w Id democracy 

“The military republic of the Mamalukes m Egypt would have affordel 
M de Ifontesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des 
remains c- 16) a juster and more noble parallel 
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He consented to be degraded to the rank of Ctesar; the favour was 
refused him. He desired, at least, he might be appointed Prfctorian 
prxfect, his prajer was rejected Finally, he plead^ for his life. The 
army, in these several judgments, exercised the supreme magistracy.” 
According to the historian, whose doubtful narrative the president De 
Montesquieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transaction, 
had presen’ed a sullen silence, was inclined to spare the innocent life 
of his benefactor; till, recollecting that his innocence might excite n 
dangerous compassion in the Roman world; he commanded, without 
regard to his suppliant cries, that he should be seized, stript, and led 
away to instant death. After a moment’s pause the inhuman sentence 
was executed.®* 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, desirous of obliteratinj 
ihe memory of his crimes, and of captiv'ating the affections of the peo 
pie, solemnised (aj) 248, April 21) the secular games with infiniUi 
pomp and magnificence. Since their institution or revival by Augus 
lus,®' they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Domitian, and by 
Severus, and were now renewed the fifth lime, on the accomplishmen- 
of the full period of a thousand years ^rom the foundation of Rome 
Every circumstance of the secular games was skilfully adapted to in 
spire the superstitious mind with deep and solemn reverence Th*. 
long interval between them*'* exceeded the term of human life; and 
as none of the spectators had already seen them, none could flattei 
themselves with the expectation of beholding them a second time. Tlu 
mystic saaifices were performed, during three nights, on the banks of 
the Tiber; and the Campus MarUus resounded with music and dances, 
and was vUw.m.vwated with ismumeiabk lamps and torches. Slaves and 
strangers were excluded from any participation m these national cere- 
monies A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of 
noble families, and whose parents were both alive, implored the propi- 
tious gods m favour of the present, and for the hope of the rising gen- 
eration, requesting, in religious hymns, that, according to the faith 

** The Augustan History (p 163, 164) cannot, m this instance, be reconciled 
with itselt or with probability How could Philip condemn lus predecessor, 
and yet consecrate his memory^ How could he order his public execution, 
and yet, m lus letters to the senate, exculpate himself from the guilt of his 
death? Philip, though an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant 
Some chronological difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes 
0/ Tillemcnt snd Muratcri, in this supposed assnciatica ol Phihp to the eraptre 

"The account of the last supposed celebration, though in an enlightened 
period of history, was so very doubtful and obscure, that the alternative 
seems not doubtful WTien the popish jubilees, the copy of the secular games 
were invented by Boniface the craf^’ pope pretended that he only 

revived an ancient institution M de Chais Lctlres sur les Jubtles 

“ Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years Varro and Livy adopted 
the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the Sibyl consecrated th*. 
latter (Censonnus de Die Natal c. 17) The emperors Claudius and Philip 
however, did not treat the oracle with implicit respect 
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of their ancient oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the feJidty, 
and the empire of the Roman people *• The magnificence of Philip’s 
shows and entertainments dazded the eyes of the multitude. TTie 
de\out isere employed in the rites of superstition, whilst the reflecting 
few revolved in their anxious minds the past history and the future fate 
of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shepherds and outlaws, for- 
tified himself on the hills near the Tiber, ten centuries had already 
elapsed.*® During the first four ages, the Romans, in the laborious 
rchool of poverty, had acquired the virtues of war and government; 
by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and by the assistance of for- 
tune, they had obtained, in the course of the three succeeding cen- 
turies, an absolute empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The last three hundred years had been consumed in apparent 
prosperity and internal decline. The nation of soldiers, magistrates, 
and legislators, who composed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman peo- 
ple, was dissolved into the common ma^ of manlwind and confounded 
with the millions of servfle provincials, who had received the name 
without adopting the spirit of Romans. A mercenary army, levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, was the only order 
of men who preserved and abused their independence. By their tusml' 
tuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne 
of Rome, and invested with de^Uc power over the conquests and over 
the country of the Sdpios. 

The limits of the Roman empire stil! extended from the TTestern 
Ocean to the Tigris, and from Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the undisceming eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a 
monarch no less powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had formerly been 
ITie form was still the same, but the animating health and vigour were 
fled. The industry of the people was discouraged and exhausted by a 
long series of oppression. The discipline of the legions, which alone, 
after the extinction of every other virtue, bad propped the greatness of 
the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or rela.Tcd by the weakness, 
of the emperors. The strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in anus rather than in fortifications, was insensibly under- 
Kuncd; and the fritesl provinces were left expoUd to the rapaciousness 
Of ambition of the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

“The idea of the secular games bhest understood from the poem of Horace, 
and the description of Zosimus. L ii. p 167, eta 

“The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of Rome cn 
Cl a that corresponds with the 734*h year before Christ But so little is the 
chrvmok^y of Rome to be depended on. in the more earl/ ages, that Sir I^aae 
Kewton has brought the same event as low as the year 6^. 
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CHAPTER VIII (165-240 AD ) 

0 / the State of Persia a/Jir the Restoration of the ^foHareky by Artaxerxes 

WUENEVTR Tacitus indulges himself m those beautiful epi'wles, in 
which he relates some domestic transaction of the Germans or of the 
Parthians, his principal object is to relieve the attention of the reader 
from a uniform scene of Mce and misery From the reign of Augustus 
to the time of Alexander Sevems, the enemies of Rome were in her 
bosom; the tj rants, and the soldiers, and her prosperity had a ^erJ• 
distant and feeble interest in the revolutions that might happen beyond 
the Rhine and the Euphrates But when the military order had levelled, 
in wild anarchy, the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, and 
even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians of the north and of the 
east, who had long hovered on the frontier, boldl> attacked the prov- 
inces of a declining monarchy Their vexatious inroads were changed 
mlo formidable irruptions, and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calam- 
ities, many tribes of the victorious invaders established themselves 
m the provinces of the Roman empire To obtain a clearer knowledge 
of these great events, we shall endeavour to form a previous idea of 
the character, forces, and designs of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates 
In the more early ages of the world, whilst the forest that covered 
Europe afforded a retreat 10 a few wandering savages, the inhabitants 
of Asia were already collected into populous cities, and reduced undei 
extensive empires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, and of despotism 
The Assyrians reigned over the East,* till the sceptre of Ninus and 
Semiramis dropt from the hands of their enervated successors The 
hledes and the Babylonians divided their power, and were themselves 
swallowed up m the monarchy of the Persians, whose arms could not 
be confined within the narrow limits of Asia Followed, as it is said, 
by two millions of men, Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece Thirty thousand soJdters, under the command of Alexander, 
the son of Philip, who was intrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia The princes of the house 
of Seleucus usurped and lost the Macedonian command over the East 
About the same time that, by an ignominious treaty, they resigned to 
the Romans the country on this side Mount Taurus, they were driven 
by the Parthians, an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 

'An ancient chronologist quoted by Vellaus Paterculus (1 1 c 6) observes 
that the Assyrians the Medes the Persians and the Macedonians reigned 
o\er Asia one tlvousatid tune hundred and tunety five years, from the acces 
Sion of Ninus to the defeat of Anttodius by the Romans As the latter of 
these great events happened 280 years before Christ the former may be placed 
2184 jears before the same era The Astronomical Observations, found at 
Babylon by Alexander went fif^ years higher 
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no 

pro\inces of Upper Asia The formidable power of the Parthians, 
which spread from India to the frontiers of S)fria, was in its turn sub 
%erted by Ardshir, or Artaxerres, the founder of a new djmasty, which, 
under the name of Sassarudes, go\emed Persia till the invasion of the 
Arabs This great revolution, whose fatal influence was soon expe- 
rienced by the Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander 
Se\erLS, two hundred and twenty-six years after the Christian era* 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in the armies of Artaban, 
the last kmg of the Parthians, and it appears that he was driven mto 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the customary reward for su 
penor ment His birth was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave 
room to the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery of his adherents 
If we credit the •scandal of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from the fllegit 
iroate commerce of a tanner's wife with a common solder * The latter 
represent him as descended from a branch of the ancient Lings of 
Persia, though time and misfortune had gradually reduced his ances- 
tors to the humble station of private cilixens.* As the lineal heir of 
the monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, and challenged the 
coble task of delivering tbe Persians from the oppression under which 
they groaned abo\e five centuries since the death of Darius Tbe 
Parthians were defeated in three great battles In the last of these 
their kmg Artaban was slam, and tbe ^int of the nation was for ev*er 
broken * The authonty of Artaxerxes was solemnly acknowledged in a 
great assembly held at Balch in Kborasan Tuo younger branches of 
the royal house of Arsaces were confounded among the prostrate satraps 
A third, more mindful of ancient grandeur than of present necessity, 
attempted to retire, with a numerous train of vassals, towards their 
kinsman, the king of Armenia, but this little army of deserters was 
intercepted, and cut off, by the vigilance of tbe conqueror,® who boldly 
assuTT^ the double diadem, aud tbe title of King of Kmgs, which 

* In the five hundred and thirty-<ighth year of the era of Seteucus 
Agathias 1 . su p 63 This great event (such is the carelessness of the 
Orientals) is placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth year of Commodus 
and by Moses of Chorene as low as the reign of Philip Ammianus }>iarcel 

1 nus has so servilely copied (xxiii 6) his ancient materials which are indeed 
very good that he describes the family of the Arsacides as stiU seated on 
the Pers an throne in the middle of the fourth century 

‘The tanner’s name was Babec, the soldier’s Sassan from the former 
Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Babegan from the latter all his de- 
scendants have been styled Sassamdet 

•DHerbelot. Bibliotheque Orentale Ardshir 

* D on Cassius I Ixxx. Herodtan L vu p Z07 Abulpharagius Dynast 
p 80 

[On the field of Hoormue (or Ormuz) Uie son of Babec was saluted on the 
feld with the lofty title “ Sbahan Shah Ruler of Rulers and this name 
has eier since been adopted by the sovereigns of Persia Cf Malcolm. 
Ilulory of Persia 1 71 The name Ardshir should be written Ardeshir — 

O S] 

* Moses Chorenensis, L lu c. 65 71 
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had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these pompous titles, In* 
of gratifying the \-anily of the Persian, served only to admonish 
of his duty, and to inflame in his sou! the ambition of restoring, in 
full splendour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I During the long servitude of Persia under the Macedonian 
the Parthian yoke, the nations of Europe and Asia had mutually ado 
and corrupted ea^ other’s superstitions. The Arsacides, indeed, ] 
used the worship of the Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it 
a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The memory of Zoroaster 
ancient prophet and philosopher of the Persians,^ was still revert 
the East; but the obsolete and mysterious language in which the Ze 
vesta was composed," opened a field of dispute to seventy sects, 
variously explained the fundamental doctrines of their religion, 
were all indifferently derided by a crowd of infidels, who rejeclei^ 
divine mission and miracles of the Prophet. To suppress the idols 
reunite the schismatics, and confute the unbelievers, by the infa' 
decision of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes summoned the 1 
from all parts of his dominions. These pnests, who had so long si 
in contempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; atu 
the appointed day appeared, to the number of about eighty thoui 
But as the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could not have 
directed by the authority of reason, or influenced by the art of pc 
the Persian synod was reduced, by successive operations, to forty 1 
sand, 'to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and at last to s 
Magi, the most respected for their learning and piety. One of t 
Erdaviraph, a young but holy prelate, received from the hands o 


’Hyde and PndeauT, morltuig up the Persian legends and their 
conjectures into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a cor 
porary ot Danus Hystaspes But it js sulhcienl to observe, that the ( 
writers, who li^ed almost m the age of Darius, agree in placing the ci 
Zoroaster many hundred, or even thousand, years before their own 
The judicious criticism of Mr Moyle perceiied, and maintained agains 
uncle Dr. Pridcatix, the antiquity of the Persian prophet See his ^ 
rol 11 

(Zoroaster, who is styled Zarathustra m the Zenda\esta, and ZerdusI 
the Persians, is universally represented as the founder ol the Magian reh 
There has been the most complete divergence of opinion as to the tin 
which he lived In the Zendavesta, Z^rathustra is said to have lived n 
rif VjtajTUv raUnd Cwsbia-V* Jw ihr JV.r.stapJi ivilnripftd .tr 

dynasty of the I^vja or Kayanians This Gushtasp has been identifie 
some with Darius Hystaspes But a more critical examination of the 
davesta has shown that the religion of Zarathustra was known m the eai 
parts of Iran, Bactria, and ^^lana, not later than one thousand j 
before Christ C£ Duncker, G«chichte des Alterthums, vol n p 307 — O 
* That ancient idiom was called the Zend The language of the commen 
the Pehlvi, though much more modern, has ceased many ages ago to 
living tongue This fact alone (if it is allowed as authentic) siifBci* 
warrants the antiquity of those writings, which M dAnquetil has bro 
into Europe, and translated into French. 
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brethren three cups of sojjoriferous wuw. He drank them off, and 
instantly fell into a long and profound sleep. As soon as he wak^, he 
related to the king and to the believing multitude his Journey to 
Hea\en, and his intimate conferences with the Deity. Every doubt 
was silenced by this supernatural cx’tdence; and the articles of the 
faith of Zoroaster were fixed with equal authority and precision.* A 
short delineation of that celebrated system will be found useful, not 
only to dbplay the character of the Persian nation, but to illustrate 
many of their most important transactions, both in peace and war, with 
the Roman empire.** 

The great and fundamental artide of the system was the celebrated 
doctrine of the two principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of East- 
ern philosophy to reconcile the existence of moral and physic^ evil with 
the attributes of a beneficent Creator and Governor of the world The 
first and original Being, in whom, or by whom, the uniierse exists, b 
denominated in the writings of Zoroaster, Time icithout bounds; but it 
must be confessed that thb infinite substance seems rather a meta- 
physical abstraction of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfections.** From either the 
blind or the intelligent operation of this infinite Time, which bears but 
too near an affinity with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary but 
aetbe principles of the universe were from all eternity produced, 
Onnusd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of the powers of creation, 
but each disposed, by Ms invariable nature, to exercise them with 
different designs. The principle of good b eternally absorbed in light; 
the principle of evil eternally buried in darkness, llie wbe benevolence 
of Ormusd formed mnn capable of virtue, and abundantly provided hb 
fair habitation with the materials of happiness. By his vigilant provi- 
dence, the motion of the planets, the order ot the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. But the malice of 
Ahriman has long since pierced OrmusiTs egg; or, in other words, has 
violaved the harmony of hb works Since that fatal irruption the most 


•Hyde de Rdigioat veternni Pers. c. ss. 

**I have pnncipalty drawn this account from the Zendaresta of M d’An- 
qaebl, and the Sadder, sub]o>ned to Dr. Hyde’s treatise. It must, however, 
^ confessed, that the studied obsconW of a prophet, the hgurative st^Ie 
of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French or Latin version, may 
ha>e betrayrf us into error and heresy in this abridgment of Persian theology 
[It is to be regretted (says Guizot) that Gibbon followed the Sadder, which 
u certainly post-jraBometan H>de consKfered that it was written not more 
than 200 years before his time — O S 1 
“ [This IS not correct. The doctrine of^Time vnlhout Boundt, a transla- 
tion of Zarvaneakarane, as the hrst or original principle from which Ormuzd 
and Ahnman were created, is not found m the Zendavesta. It was probably 
mtrodneed through the Persian religicm from Greek philosophy. In the 
Zendavesta the simple representaboa u that all the good spirits are subject 
to Ormuzd, and atl the evil ones to Abnman. The doctrine of Ttm* without 
Bouidf « first mentioned by Theodore of Uoosoestia in aj 429. — O S I 
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minute articles of rood and evil are intimatcl} intermingled and agitated 
togetliec , the rankest poisons spring up amidst the most salutary plants, 
deluges, earthquakes, and conflagrations attest the conflict of Nature, 
and the little world of man is perpetually shaken by vice and misfor- 
tune Whilst the rest of human kind are led away captives in the 
chains of their infernal enemj, the faithful Persian alone reserves his 
religious adoration for his friend and protector Ormusd, and fights under 
his banner of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in the last day, 
share the glory of his triumph At that decisive period, the enlightened 
wisdom of goodness will render the power of Ormusd superior to the 
furious malice of his rival Ahnman and his followers, disarmed and 
subdued, will sink into their native darkness, and virtue will maintain 
the eternal peace and harmony of the universe ** 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly comprehended by foreigners, 
and even by the far greater number of his disciples, but the most care 
less observers were struck nath the philosophic simplicity of the Persian 
vvor^ip " That people,” says Herodotus,^’ “ rejects the use of temples, 
of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly of those nations whc 
imagine that the gods are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
human nature The tops of the highest mountains are the places chosen 
for sacrifices Hymns and prayers are the principal worship the 
Supreme God who fills the wide circle of Heaven is the object to whom 
they are addressed ’ Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a poly 
theisl, he accuses them of adoring Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds and 
the Sun and Moon But the Persians of every age have denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which might appear to 
give a colour to it The elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, whom they called Milhra, were the objects of their religious 
reverence, because they considered them as the purest symbols, the 
noblest productions, and the most powerful agents of the Divine Power 
and Nature^* 

“The modern Persces (and tn some degree ihe Sadder) exalt Ormusd into 
the first and omnipotent cause whilst Uie> degrade Ahnman into an inferior 
but rebellious spirit Their desire of pleasing the Mahometans ma> have 
contributed to refne their theological system 

[The fragments of the Zendavesta contain nothing respecting the final 
defent of Ahnman, and the future happiness of the world It is evident, 
houever from the Greek writers that this doctrine formed part of the Persian 
sjstem of religion even tc an carb period — O S ] 

* Herodotus 1 i c 131 But Dr Pndeaux thinks with reason that Ihe 
use of temples was afterwards permitted in the Magian religion 

fTlie fire temples such as are now in use among the Parsces are first 
mentioned by Strabo (xv p 73-*) Pausanus v 27 § J-fi At a latei period 
(sajs Berosus) the Pers ans ^gan to worsh p statues of the Gods in human 
forro. The same %VTiter relates that this custom was first introduced 
Artaxerxes son of Ochus — Q SI 

’* Hyde de Pel g Pers c 8 Notwithstanding all their d stinctions and 
protestations which seem sincere enough their tyrants the Mahometans have 
constantly stigmatised thcr as idolatrous worshippers of the Fire 
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E\-ery mode of religion, to make a deeo and lasting impression on the 
human mmd, must exerase our obedience by enjoining practices of 
de%oUon and must acquire our esteem by inculcating moral duties 
analogous to th“ dictates of our own hearts The religion of Zoroaster 
was abundantly pro%nd*d with the fonner, and pos-esaed a sufficient 
portion of the latter At the aee of pubertj, the faithful Persian was 
invested with a mysterious girdle the badge of the divine protection 
and from that moment all the actions of his life e\en the most indiffer 
ent, or the most necessary, were sanctified by their peculiar prayers^ 
ejaculations or genuflexions, the omission of which under any circura 
stances, was a gnmous sm, not inferior m guilt to the \ioIation of 
the moral duties The moral duties, however, of justice, mercy, liber 
alty, etc., were m their turn required of the disciple of Zoroaster 
who wished to e^pe the persecution of Ahnman and to live with 
Ormued in a blissful eternity, where the degree of fehaty will be exactly 
proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety ** 

But there are some remarkable instances, in which Zoroaster lays 
aside the prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for pnvate and public happiness, seldom to be found among the grov 
elling or visionary schemes of superstition Fasting and c^bacy, the 
common means of purchasing the Divine favour, he condemns with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of Providence Ihe 
«aint in the Magian religion is obliged to b^et children to plant useful 
trees to destroy noxious animals, to convey water to the dry lands of 
Persia and to work out his saIv*atioa by pursuing all the labours of 
agncultore Vie may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevolent 
maxiTTi which compensates for many an absurdity " He who sows the 
ground with care and diligence, acquires a greater stock of religious 
merit, than be could gain by the repetition of ten thousand prayers * “ 
In the spring of every year a festival was celebrated destmed to repre- 
«ent the primitive equably, and the present connection of mankind 
The stately km^ of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for more 
genuine greatness, freely mingled with the humblest but most useful 
of their subjects On that day the husbandmen were admitted without 
distmction, to the table of the king and fais satraps The monarch 
accepted their petitions, mquired mto their grievances and conversed 
with them on the most equal tewit. From your labours was he 
accustomed to say (and to say with truth if not vnth sincerity) from 
your labours we receive our subsistence yuu derive your tranquillity 
from our vigilance smee therefore we are mutually necessary to each 

“ See the Sadder the smallest part of which cons sis of moral precepts. 
The cerenoncs enjoined are infinite and tnfiuig Fifteen genoflex ons 
p-ayers elcu, were requ red whenever the devout Persian cut h s na Is or 
made water or as often as be put on the sacred girdle. Sadder Art 14. 

*0. 60 

** Zendavesta. iom. 1. p. 224, and Precis da Systeme de Zoroastre tom. ui. 
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Other, let us live together like brothers in concord and love ” ’ Such ^ 
fe^l^val must indeed have degenerated, m a wealthy and despotic empire, 
into a theatrical representation, but it was at least a comedy well worthy 
o! a ro>al audience, and which mi^t sometimes imprint a salutary lesson 
on the mind of a young prince 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, invariably supported this eaalted 
diaracter, his name would deserve a place with those of ^suma and 
( onfuaus, and bis system would be justly entitled to all the applause 
which it has pleased some of our divines, and even some of our phil 
o'sophers, to bestow on it But in that motley composition, dictated by 
reason and passion, by enthusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful 
and sublime truths were disgraced bj a mixture of the most abject and 
dangerous superstition The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely 
numerous since, as we have already seen, fourscore thousand of them 
were convened m a general council Their forces were multiplied by 
discipline A regular hierarchy was diffused through all the provinces 
of Persia and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was respected as 
the visible head of the church, and the lawful successor of Zoroaster 
The property of the Magi was very considerable Besides the less 
invidious possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands of Media 
they levied a general tax on the fortunes and the industry of the 
Persians " Though, your good works,” says the interested prophet, 

exceed in number the leaves of the trees the drops of rain, the stars 
in the heaven, or the sands on the sea shore, thej will all be unprofitable 
to you, unless they are accepted by the destour, or priest To obtam 
the acceptation of this guide to salvation, you must faithfully pay him 
tithes of all you possess, of your goods, of your lands and of vour 
money If the dcs our be satisfied your soul will escape hell tortures 
you will secure praise in this world and happiness in the next For the 
destours are the teachers of religion, they know all things, and they 
deliver all men ’ 

These convenient maxims of reverence and implicit faith were doubt 
less imprinted with care on the tender minds of youth since the ISIagi 
were the masters of education in Persia, and to their hands the children 
even of the royal family were intrusted The Persian priests, who were 


” Hyde de Rcligjone Fersarum c. 19 

"Hyde de Rehgione Persarum, c. *8. Both Hyde and Pndeaux affect 
to apply to the Magian the terms consecrated to the Christian hierarchy 
"Ammian Marcellin -vam 6 He informs us (as far as we may credit 
hun) of two curious particulars i that the Magi derived some of their 
most secret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans and 2 that they were 
a tribe or family as well as order 

*°The divine institution of tithes exhibits a singular instance of conform 
ity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses Those who cannot other 
wise account for it may suppose tf they please that the Magi of the latter 
times inserted so useful an interpolation into the writings of their prophet 
"Sadder \tX S " Pbto in Alcibiad 
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of a speculaute geruus, preserved and imesUgated the •ecrets of 
Orient^ philosophj, and acquired, either by superior knowledge or 
«uj)enor art, the reputation of being well verged in some occult sciences, 
which hav-c derived their appellation from the Magi ** Tbo*e of more 
active dispositions imaed with the world lo courts and cities, and it is 
observed, that the administratioo of Artaxerses was in a great measure 
directed bj the counsels of the sacerdotal order, whose digmty, either 
from po’icj or devotion that prince restored to its anaent splendour ‘ 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable to the unsoaable geruus 
of their faith** to the practice of anaent kings** and even to the 
example of their legislator who had fallen a victim to a religious war 
excited by his own mtolerant zeal** Bj an edict of Artaxerxes the 
exercise of every worship except that of Zoroaster, was «evcrely pro- 
fubiled The temples of the Parthians and the ^tues of their deified 
monarchs, were thrown down with ignominv ** The sword of An toUe 
(«uch was the name given by the Orientals to the polytheism and phil 
osophy of the Greeks) was easily broken ** the O^es of persecution 
joon reached the more stubborn Jews and Chnsuans ** nor did they 
spare the herelics of their own nation and religion Tie majesty of 
Ormuid who was jealous of a nv-al was seconded by the despotism of 
Artaxerxes, who could not suffer a rebel, and the schismatics within his 
vast empire were soon reduced to the inconsiderable number of eighty 
thousand ** This «pirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the religion 
of Zoroaster but as it was not productive of any ovO commotion it 
served to strengthen the new monarchy by uniting all the various 
inhabitants of Persia m the bands of religious zeal 

n Artaxerxes by his valour and conduct had wrested the sceptre 
of the East from the ancient roj’al family of Parthia. Tiere still re- 
mained the more difucnlt task of establishing throughout the vast extent 
of Persia, a tinilarm and ngorotzs adtaaoslralKm. The jreah zsdidgence 
of the Arsaades had resigned to their sons and brothers the pnnapal 
provinces and the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature of 

“Pliny (Hjrt. Natnr L xxx. e i) observes that magic held mankind bv 
the triple chain of rehg on. of phys c, and of astTOnoia^ 

"Agathias L «r p IS 4 - 

“Mr Htime ui the Natural History of Ret gion, remarks that the most 
refined and philosophic sects are the cio»t mtolerant. 

” Ccero de Legites. u lo Xerxes, by tbc adnee of the Uagi. destrojrd 
the temples of Greece. 

“H>-de de ReL Persar c. 23, 24. DHcrbetot RTihotheque Orientale 
Zorduskl Life of Zoroaster «i torn. u. of the ZencU^esta. 

• Compare Moses of Chorene, L 11. c:, 74 ^th Amrman. Mareelha. xxui. 6. 
Hereafter I shall make use of the«e passages 

•Rabbi Abraham in the Tankh Schjckard, p ro8 109, 

"Basnage Histo re des Joits L xij. c. 3 Soiomen L u c. I Maces 
who 'cFered an ignommtous death, may be deemed a Magian as well as a 
Christian heretic. 

" Hyde de Re’ giotie Persar c. 21 
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hereditary possessions. The vitaxa, or eighteen most pOTverful satraps, 
^^ere perimtted to assume the regal title; and the vain pride of the 
monarch was delighted with a nominal dominion over so many vassal 
kings E\en tribes ol barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek 
cities of Upper Asia,®* within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, or 
seldom obejed, any superior; and the Parthian empire exhibited, under 
other names, a lively image of the feudal system” which has since 
prevailed in Europe. But the active victor, at the head of a numerous 
and disciplined army, wsited in person every province '>f Persia. The 
defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifica- 
tions,®* dikused the terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate resistance was fatal 
to the chiefs; but their followers were treated with lenity.*® A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and riches; but the prudent 
Artaxerses, suffering no person except himself to assume the title of 
king, abolished every intermediate power between the throne and the 
people. His kingdom, nearly equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on 
every side, bounded by the sea, or by great rivers; by the Euphrates, the 
Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and 
the Gulf of Persia.** That country was computed to contain, in the last 
century, five hundred and fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, and 
about forty millions of souls.*® If we compare the administration of 

"These eolomes were extremely numerous Seleucus Nicator founded 
thirty woe cities, all named from himself, or some of hts relations (Appian 
in Syriac p 124}. The sera of Seleucus (still in use among the Astern 
Ginstians) appears as late as the year $08, of Christ 196, on the medals of 
ttw Greek cWies within tlie Parthian empire Mnylt, Nnl 1 p 273, ete, aiwi 
II Freret, Mem de rAcadcmic, tom xjx 
" The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of the kings 
of the nations Plin Hist Nat vi 25 
"Eutychius (tom 1 p 367, 371, 375) relates the siege of the island of 
Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike the story of Nisus 
and Scylla 

“Agathias, ii 164. The princes of Segestan defended their independence 
I during many years As romances generally transport to an anaent period the 
events of their own time, it is not impossible that the fabulous exploits of 
Ruslan prince of Segestan may have bwn grafted on this real history 
"We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarefw the sea-coast of 
Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape Jast 
(the promontory of Capella) to Cape Goadel In the time of Alexander, 
and probably many ages afterwards, it was thinly inhabited by a sai'age 
people of Icthyophagi or Fishermen who knew no arts, who acknowledged 
no master, and who were divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest of 
the world (Arnan de Reb Indicis ) In the twelfth century, the little town 
of Taiz (supposed by M d’Amillc to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was peopled 
and enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants (Geographic Nubiens, 
p 58 , d'AnviIIe Geographic Anoienne tom 11 p 2S3 ) In the last age tht 
whole country was diiided between three pnnees, one Mahometan and two 
Idolaters, who maintained their independence against the successors of Shav* 
Abbas (Voyages de Tavernier, part 1 1 . V p 635 ) 

*■ Chardin, tom in c i, 2, 3, 
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the house of Sasan with that of the house of Sefi, the political influence 
of the Jlagian with that of the Mahometan religion, we shall probably 
infei, that the kingdom of Artaxerxcs contained at least as great a 
number of cities, villages, and mhabitants But it must likewise be 
confessed, that m every age the want of harbours on the sea-coast, and 
the scarcity of fresh water m the inland provinces, have been \er> 
Unfavourable to the commerce and agriculture of the Persians, who, in 
the calculation of their numbers, seem to bate indulged one of the 
meanest, though most common, articles of national \anity 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxcs had triumphed oter the 
resistance of his vassals, he began to threaten the neighbouring states 
who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, had insulted Persia 
with impumty He obtained some easy victories o\ er the wild Scythians 
and the effeminate Indians, but the Romans were an enemy who, by 
their past injuries and present power, deserved the utmost efforts of his 
arms. A forlj years’ tranquillity, the fruit of valour and moderation, 
had succeeded the victories of Trajan Durmg the period that elapsed 
from the accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and 
the Parthian empires were twice engaged in war, and although the whole 
strength of the Axsaades contended with a part only of the forces of 
Rome, the event was most commonly in favour of the latter Macnnus 
inde^, prompted by his precanous situation and pusillanimous temper, 
pur^ased a peace at the expense of near two millions of our money,*' 
but the gener^ of Marcus, the emperor Severus, and bis son, erected 
many trophies in Armenia, ^lesopotamia, and Assyria Among their 
exploits, ue unpeiiect relation of which would have unseasonably in 
terrupted the more important senes of domestic revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two great aties of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon 

SeJeucia, £® the westers bank cf ihe Tigris, about Icrty five miles to 
the north of ancient Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con 
quests m Upper Asia** Many ages after the fall of their empire, 
Seleuna retamed the genume charact^ of a Grecian colony, arts, 
military virtue, and the love of freedom. The mdependent republic 
was governed by a senate of three hundred nobles, the people consisted 
of SIX hundred thousand atuens, the walk were strong, and as long 
as concord prevailed among the several orders of the state, they viewed 
with contempt the power of the Parthian but the madness of faction 
was sometimes provnjked to implore the dangerous aid of the common 
enemy, who was posted almost at the gates of the colony The 
Parthian monarchs, lAe the Alogul sovereigns of Rindostan, delighted 

“Dion. L xxTui. p 133s. j 

“For the preuse siiiution of Babylon, ^leiicia, Clesiohon Modatn, and 
Fagdad, cities often confounded with each other see an excellent Geo^ph 
>cal Tract of M dAnvOle. in Mena de FAcademie too. xxx. 

•* Tacit. AnnaL jn, *3. PJm. Hist. Sat. n. 26. 
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in the pastoral life of their Sq^thian ancestor, and the Imperial camp 
was frequently pitched in tlie plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bant 
of the Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from Scleucia ** Thfl 
mnumerable attendants on luxury and despotism resorted to the court, 
and the little \allage of Ctesiphon insensibly sivellcd into a great city ** 
Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals (a d i6s) penetrated 
as far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia Thej were receded as friends by the 
Greek colony, they attacked as enemies the seat of the Parthian kings, 

> et both cities experienced the same treatment The sack and confla* 
gration of Seleucia, vnlh the massacre of three hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants, tarnished the glory of the Roman triumph Seleuaa, 
already exhausted bj the neigbourhood of a too powerful ri\al, sunk 
under the fatal blow, but Ctesiphon (ad 198), m about thirty three 
jears, had sufiiaently recoxered its strength to maintain an obstinate 
siege against the emperor Severus The aty was, however, taken by 
assault, the king, who defended it in person, escaped ivith precipitation, 
an hundred thousand captives, and a rich booty, rewarded the fatigues 
of the Roman soldiers ** Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleuoa, as one of the great capitals of the 
East In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the cool 
breezes of the mountains of Media, but the mildness of the dimate 
engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for bis winter residence 

From these successful inroads, the Romans derived no real or lasting 
benefit, nor did they attempt to preserve such distant conquests, sepa- 
rated from the provinces 0! the empire by a large tract of intermediate 
desert The reduction of the kingdom of Osrhocne, was an acquisition 
of less splendour indeed, but of a far more solid advantage That little 
stale occupied the northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris Edessa, its capital, was situated 
about twenty miles beyond the former of those rivers and the inhabi 
tants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, and Armenians ** The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed 

** This may be inferred from Strabo 1 xvi p 743 

“That most curious traveller Bernier who followed the camp of Aureng 
zebe from Delhi to Cashmir describes with great accuracy the immense 
-nerving city The guard of cavalry consisted of 35000 men that of in 
fantry of joooo It was computed that the camp contained 150000 
horses mules and elephants 50O00 camels sotx» oxen and between 300000 1 
and 400 000 persons Almost alt Delhi followed the court whose magnificence 
supported its industry 

“Dion 1 Ixxi Ic 2 ] p 1178 Hist August ICapit. Verro] p 38 Eutrop 
Mil 10 Euseb in Chronic Quadratus (quoted m the Augustan History) 
attempted to vindicate the Romans by alleging that the citizens of Seleucia 
had first violated their faith 

**Dion I Ixxv p 1263 Herodian 1 lu p 120 Hist August [Spart 
Sever c 16] p 70 

“The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edessa mixed barbarians 
It was however some praise that of the three dialects of the Syriac the 
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rm the dangerous verge of two conterding empires, were attached from 
irdination to the Parthian cause; but the superior power of Rome 
exacted from them a reluctant homage, which is still attested by their 
medals. .After the condtision of the Parthian war under hlarcus, it 
was judged prudent to secure some substantial pledges of their doubtful 
fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts of the country, and a 
Roman garrison was fixed in the strong town of hCisifais. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene 
attempted to shake off the yoke; but the stem policy of Severus con- 
firmed their dependence,** ard the perfidy of Carac^a completed the 
Rasy conquest Abgarus, the last king of Messa, was (aj> 216) sent in 
ciiains to Rome, h.3 dominions reduced into a province, and his capital 
dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the Romans, about ten years 
before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and permanent 
estabhshment beyond the Euphrates.** 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified a war on the side of 
Artaxcrxes, had his views been confined to the defence or the acquisition 
of a useful frontier. But the ambilioas Persian openly avowrf a far 
mwe extensive design of conquest; and (aj) 230) be thought himself 
able to support has lofty pretensions by tie arms of leasem as well as by 
those of |wer. Cyrus, be alleged, had first subdued, and his successors 
had for a long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as far as the 
Propontis and the ^eon sea; the provinces of Caria and Ionia, under 
their emp're, had been governed by Persian satraps, and all Egypt, to 
the confines of iSthiopo, bad acknowledged their sovereignty.** Their 
rights ^d been suspended, but cot destro>ed, by a long usurpation; and 
as soon as he received the Persian diadem, which birth and successful 
v-alourhad placed upon his head, the first great duty of his station called 
upon him to restore the andent limits and splendour of the monarchy. 
The Great King, tl^efore (such was the haughty style of his embassies 
to the cmpCTor Alexander), commanded the Romans instantly to depart 
from all the provinces of his ancestors, and, yiVding to the Persians the 
empire of Asia, to content themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered by four hundred of the 
tallest and most beautiful of the Persians; who, by their fine horses, 
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splendid arms, and rich apparel, di^laycd the pride and greatness ol 
their master.*® Such an embassy xras much less an offer of negotiation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus and Artaxerxes 
collecting the military force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their armies in person. 

If ne credit what should seem the most authentic of all records, an 
oration, still extant, and delivered by the emperor himself to the senate, 
we must allow that the victory of Alexander Se\eru5 was not infer or to 
any of those formerly obtained over the Persians by the son of Philip. 
The army of the Great King con^sted of one hundred and twenty 
thousand horse, clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven hundred 
elephants, mth towers filled with archers on their backs; and of eighteen 
hundred chariots, aimed with scythes. This formidable host, the like 
of whidi is not to be found in eastern history, and has scarcely been 
imagined in eastern romance,** was (ao 233) discomfited in a great 
batUe, in which the Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general. The Great King fled before his valour; 
an immense booty, and the conquest of Mesopotamia, were the imme- 
diate fruits of this Signal vnetory. Such are the circumstances of this 
ostentatious and improbable relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, 
by the vanity of the monarch, adorned by the unblushing servility of 
his flatterers, and received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate.®* Far from being inclined to believe that the arms 
of Alexander obtained any memorable advantage over the Persians, 
we are induced to suspect that all this blaze of imaginary glory was 
designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority of a contemporary his- 
torian, who mentions the virtues of Alexander with respect, and his 

"Herodian, vi 209, 212 

“Tbere were two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Arbela, in 
the host of Darius In tJie vast army of Tigrancs, which was vanquished 
by Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were completely armed Anti- 
ochus brought fifty-four elephants into the field against the Romans by 
his frequent wars and negotiations with the princes of India, he had once 
collected an hundred and fift> of those great animals , but it may be questioned 
whether the most powerful monarch of Hmdostan ever formed a line of 
battle of seven hundred elephants Instead of three or four thousand ele- 
phants, which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voyages, 
part II 1 1 p 198) discovered by a more accurate inquiry, that he had only 
five hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety for the service of war 
The Greeks have varied with regard to the number which Porus brought 
into the field but Quintus Curtius (viu 13), m this instance judicious and 
moderate, is contented with eighty-five elephants, disting:uished by their size 
and strength In Siam, where these animals are the most numerous and 
the most esteemed, eighteen elephants arc allowed as a sufficient proportion 
for each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided The whole 
number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may sometimes be 
doubled. Hist, des Voyag:es, tom. tx. p afia 
"Hist August p 133 
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faults with candour He describes the judicious plan which had been 
formed for the conduct of the war Three Roman armies were destmed 
to ln\ade Persia at the same time, and by different roads But the 
operations of the campaign, though wisely concerted, were not executed 
either with ability or success The first of these armies, as soon as it had 
entered the mar«hy plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris,** was encompassed by the superior 
numbers, and dcslro>ed by the arrows, of the enem> The alliance of 
Chosroes, king of Armenia,®* and the Jong tract of mountainous country, 
m whch the Persian ca\alry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media to the second of the Roman armies 
The«e brave troops laid waste the adjacent provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxentes, gave a famt colour to the emperor’s 
vanitj But the retreat of this victorious armj was imprudent, or at 
least unfortunate In repassing the mountains great numbers of soldiers 
perished by the badness of the roads, and the sevent> of the winter 
season It had been resolvTd, (hat whilst these two great detachments 
penetrated into the opposite extremes of Ihe Persian dominions, the 
mam body, under the command of Alevander himself, should support 
their aUack by invading the centre of the kmgdom But the inexpen 
enced >outb, mfluenced b> bis mother’s counsels, and perhaps by his 
own fears, deserted the bravest troops and the fairest prospect of victory 
and after consuming m Mesopotamia an inactive and inglorious summer, 
he led back to Antioch an army diminished b> sickness, and provoked 
by disappointment The behaviour of Artaxentes had been very differ 
tnt Plying with rapidity from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had everywhere oj^josed the invaders m person, and m 
either fortune had united with the ablest conduct the most undaunted 
resolution But in several obstinate engagements against the veteran 
legions of Rome, the Persian monarch had lost the flower of his troops 
Even his victories had weakened hi> power The favourable oppor 
tuniUes of the absence of Alexander, and of the confusions that followed 
that emperors death, presented themselves in vain to his ambition 
Instead of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from the continent 
of Asia, he found himself unable to wrest from their hand, the bttle 
province of Mesopotamia ** 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last defeat of the Parthians 

** Xt de Tillonont has already obserred, that Herodian s geography is some 
what confused. 

“Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen L ii. c. 71) illustrates this invasion of 
ifedra, 6y asserting that Orosroes Ibog 0/ Arinema defeated Artsxcrxcs 
and pursued him to the confines of India. The exploits of Chosroes have 
been magnified and he acted as a dependent ally to the Romans 

“For the account of this war see Herodian L vi. [cap 5I P 209 212 
The old abbrcviators and modem compilers have blindly followed the Augustan 
History 
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(ad 240) lasted only fourteen years, forms a memorable era in the 
history of the East, and e\en m that of Rome His character seems to 
to have been marked by those bold and commanding features that 
generally distinguished the princes who conquer, from those who inherit, 
an empire Till the last period of the Persian monarchy bis code of 
hws ■nas respected as the groundwork, of their civil and religious 
policj Several of his sayings are preserved One of them in particular 
discovers a deep insight into the constitution of government "The 
authority of the prince,” said Artaxer^es, " must be defended by a mili 
tar> force, that force can only be maintained by tables, all taxes must, 
at last, fall upon ag*iculture, and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the p"otection of justice and moderation ” Artaxerxes be 
queathed his new empire, and his ambitious designs against the Romans, 
to Sapor, a son not unnorthy of hts great father, but those designs were 
too extensive for the power of Persia, and served only to involve both 
nations in a long series of destructive wars and reciprocal calamities 

The Persians, long since civilised and corrupted, were very far from 
possessing the martial independence and the intrepid hardness, both of 
mind and body, which have rendered the northern barbarians masters of 
the world The science of war, that constituted the more rational force 
of Greece ard Rome, as it now does of Europe, nev er made any consider* 
able progress in the East Those discipline evolutions which harmon 
ise and animate a confused multitude were unknown to the Persians 
The> were equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications They trusted more to their courage 
than to their discipline The infantry was a half armed spiritless crowd 
of peasants, levied in haste by the allurements of plunder, and as easily 
dispersed by a victory as by a defeat The monarch and his nobler 
transported into the camp the pnde and luxury of the seraglio Their 
military operations were impeded by a useless train of women, eunuchs, 
hor«es, and camels, and m the midst of a successful campaign the 
Persian host was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine 

But the nobles of Persia, m the bosom of luxury and despotism, pre 
served a strong sense of personal gallantry and national honour From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak truth, to shoot with 
the bow, and to tide and it was universally confessed, that in the two 

''^.wtyc’nius tom « p I'Bo vcts TococVc. great Chosroes "Noushir 

wan sent the Code of Artaxerxes to all his satraps as the mvanable rule of 
their conduct 

“DHerbelot Bibhotheque Orientate au mot Ardshtr We may observe 
that after an ancient period of fables and a long interval of darkness the 
modern histones of Persia begin to assume an air of truth with the dynasty 
of the Sassanides 

‘ Herod an 1 VI p 214. Amnuanus Marcellinus 1 xxin c 6 Some 
differences may be observed between the two historians the natural effects 
of the chances produced by a century and a half 
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hst of iheso arts they had made a more than common pro^iaencj ** The 
most dislmsuish'^ j*oulh wre educated under the monarch s e> e, prac 
tised their cccraaes in the gate of his paface, and were 'c\crelv trained 
up to the habits of temperance and obwfience in their Jong and laborious 
parties of hunting In e^-cry province the satrap namtained alike school 
of mdiiar> virtue. The Persian noVes natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the kmgs bounty lands and hou«cs on the con 
dibon of their servnee in vrar The> were readv on the first summons 
to mount on horseback, with a martial a^'d splend d tram of fol'owers 
ard to jom the numerous bodies of guards, who were carefully selected 
from amongst the most robust «laves ard the bravest adventurers of 
Asia These armies both of light and of heavy cavalf> equally fomud 
able bv the impetuosity of their charge, and the rapiditj of Ihetr motiors 
threaiened as an impending cloud, the eastern prtmnces of the declining 
empire of Rone ** 

“The Persians are still the most «kilin1 horsemen and their horses the 
Cre*U in the East 

“Frctn Hemdolus. Xenophon, Herodian. AmTiaros Qurdm ex^ I hare 
extracted such ^robailt aecoimts of the Persun ocbil tr a' seem eilher com 
taofl to erery age, or particular to that of the Sassaaidea. 
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CRAPTLR DC 

Tie Slate of Crrjnany utl the /n*-a»on of the Barbenans *« 
the time of Ihf Cn feror Deetus 

T*ir go^cTnncnt and rdjgion of Pmia haw destn«i «onie rot/ce from 
their connection with the decline and fall of the Roman empire We 
shall occasionally mention the Scjlhian or Sarmalian tribes which, 
with their arms and hor«cs, their iloclwS ard herbs, their wnes and fami 
lies, wandered oier the immense plains which spread themsches from 
the Casp an Sea to the \*L>tula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany But the warhl e GeTnans, who fi*st reswted, then iniaded 
and at length overturned, the western monarchy of Rome, will occupy 
a much more important pbee in this history, and possess a stronger, 
ard if we may use the expression, a more domestic, claim to our at 
tcntion ard regard The most avilised nations of modem Europe is 
sued from the woods of Geniun>, and m the rude institutions of those 
barbarians we nu) ^tll] distingui^ the ongmal pnnaples of our present 
laws and manners. In ihctr primitive state of simpliat> and mde 
pendence tlie Germans were surveyed b> the discerning e>e, and dehne 
ated b) the masterly pencil, of Tacitus, the first of bistonans who ap* 
plied the science of philosoph> to the study of facts. The e-xpressue 
conciseness of hts desenpuons has de«er\ed to exerose the diligence of 
tmumerable antiquarians, and to eiate the genius and penetration of 
the philosophic historians of our own times. Tie subject, however 
various and important, has already been so frequentlj, so abi> and so 
successfully discussed, that it is now grown familiar to the reader, and 
difficult to the writer We shall therefore content ourselves with 
observing and mdeed with repeating some of the most important ar 
cumstances of climate, of xnanneis, and of institutions which rendered 
the wfld barbarians of Gennan> such formidable enemies to the Roman 
power 

Anaent Germany, excluding from its independent limits the province 
westward of the I^ne, which had submitt^ to the Roman johe ex 
tended itself over a thud part of Europe Almost the whole of modem 
Germany, Denmark, Norwaj, Sweden Finland Luonia, Prussia and 
the greater part of Poland were peopled bj the various tribes of one 
great nation, who'e complexion, manners, and language denoted a com 
Twa origin sod pre^eireii a sinieng /esanWasce Oa tbe west, asaent 
Germany was divi'^ed b> the Rhine from the Gallic and on the south by 
the Danube from the HIjTian provinces of the empire A ndge of hills 
ri_ing from the Danube and c^ed the Carpathian mountains covered 
Gennany on the side of Dacia or Hungarj The eastern frontier was 
faintly marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
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and was often confounded by the mixture of warring and confederating 
tribes of the two nations. In the remote darkness of the north, the 
ancients imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay beyond tlie Baltic 
Sea, and beyond tlie Peninsula, or islands,’ of Scandinavia. 

Some ingenious witers ® have suspected that Europe was much colder 
foimeily than it is at present; and the most ancient descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm their theory. The 
general complaints of intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no method of reducing to the accurate 
standard of the thermometer the feelings or the e.xpressions of an orator, 
born in the happier regions of Greece or Asia. But I shall select two 
remarkable circumstances of a less equivocal nature. i.‘ The great rivers 
which covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
frequently frozen over, and capable of supporting the most enormous 
weights. The barbarians, who often chose that severe season for their 
inroads, transported, without apprehension or danger, their numerous 
armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wagons, over a vast and solid 
bridge of ice,* Modern ages have not presented an instance of a like 
phenomenon. 8. The reindeer, that useful animal, from whom the sav- 
age of the North derives the best comforts of his dreary life, Is of a con- 
stitution that supports, and even requires, the most intense coid He 
is found on the rock of Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the Pole; he 
seems to delight in the snows of Lapland and Siberia, but at present he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country to the south of the 
Baltic.^ In the time of Caesar, the reindeer, as well as the elk and the 
wild bull, was a native of the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great part of Germany and Poland.® The modern improvements suf- 


*The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters of the 
Baltic gradually sink m a regular proportion, which they have ventured to 
estimate at half an inch every year Twenty centuries ago, the flat country 
of Scandinavia n.usl have been covered by the sea, while the high lands 
rose above the waters, as so many islands of various forms and dimensions. 
Such indeed is the notion given us by Mela Phny, and Tacitus, of the vast 
countries round the Baltic See in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee, tom xl and 
xlv a large abstract of Dalm’s History of Sweden, composed m the Swedish 
language 

* In particular, Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and M Pelloutier, Hist des Celtes, 
tom J 

’Diodorus Siculus, 1 v. p 340, Edit Wessel Herodian, I vi p 221 
Jomandes, c 55 On the banks of the Danube the wine when brought to 
table, was frequently iroien into great lumps, /ruilo mHi Ovid Epist ex 
Ponto, I IV 7, 9, 10 Virgil Georgic 1 in 355 The fact is confirmed by 
a soldier and a philosopher, who had experienced the intense cold of Thrace. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, 1 vn p 560 Edit. Hutchinson 

‘Buffon Histoire Naturelle, tom xii p 79 116 

* Cassar de BelU Gallic vi 23 etc. The most inquisitive of the Germans 
were Ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them had travelled m 
It more than sixty days’ journey, ^ 
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ficienily explain the causes of the diminution of the cold These im- 
mense ^oods have been gradually cleared, which intercepted from the 
earth the rajs of the sun • The morasses have been drained, and, in 
proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the air has become more 
temperate. Canada, at this day, is an exact picture of ancient Ger- 
many. Although situated in the same parallel with the finest provinces 
of France and England, that country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The reindeer are very aumerous, the ground is covered with deep and 
lasting snow, and the great nver of St. Lawrence is regularly froxen, in 
a season when the waters of the Seine and the Thames are usually free 
from ice ’ 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exaggerate, the influence of the 
climate of ancient Germany over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Slany wnters have suppo^, and most have allowed, though, as it 
sheuld seem, without any adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
North was favourable to long life and generative vigour, that the women 
were more fruitful, and the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates* We may assert, with greater confidence, 
that the keen air of Germany formed the large and masculme hmbs of 
the natives, who were, lo general, of a more Jo/iy stature than the people 
of the South,* gave them a kind of strength better adapted to violent 
exertions than to patient labour, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits The severity of a 
winter campaign, that chilled the courage of the Roman troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of the North,** who in their turn 
were unable to resist the summer heats, and dissolved away in languor 
and sickness imder the beams of an Italian sun ’* 

There is not anywhere upon the globe a large tract of country which 
we have discovert destitute of in^bitants, or whose first population 
can be fixed with any degree of histoiicai certainty. And yet, as the 
most philosopiuc minds can seldom refrain from investigating the in- 
fancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in toilsome and dis- 


*Clu\enus ^Germania Antiqua, L m c 47) investigates the small and 
scattered remains of the HcrcyRian wood. 

’Charlevoix Histoire du Canada. 

■Qlaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten or twelve 
children, and not uncommonly twenty or thirty, but the authority of Rudbcck 
IS much to be suspected. 

* In hos artus, m haec corpora, quae miramur, cxcrescunt Tacit Germania, 
3 20 Quver, L i c 14 . 

” Plutarch in Mano The Cwnhn. by way of amusement, often slid down 
mountains of snow on their broad sludds. 

“The Romans made war in all ehmates. and by their excellent discipline 
were in a great measure preserved m health and vigour. It may be remarked, 
tliat man is the only animal which can hve and multiply m every country 
from the equator to the poles The hog seems to approach the nearest to 
our species m that pnvilege 
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appointed efforts. \\Tien Tacitus considered the purity of the German 
blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, he was disposed to 
pronounce those barbari.^ns Indigcna:, or natiws of the soil. We ma> 
allow with safety, and perhaps with truth, lliat ancient Germany was 
not originally peopled by any foreign colonics already formed into n 
political society; ** but that the name and nation received their c.\istence 
from the gradual union of somci wandering savages of the Hercynian 
woods. To assert those savages to ha^ been the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth which they inhabited would be a rash inference, con- 
demned by religion and unwarranted by reason. 

Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the genius of popular vanity. 
Among the nations nho have adopted the Mosaic history of the world 
the ark of Noah has been of the same use as was formerly to the Greeks 
and Romans the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowledged 
truth an immense but rude superstructure of fable has been erected, 
and the “ Wild Irishman,”'* as well as the Wild Tartar," could point 
out the individual son of Japhet, from whose loins his ancestors were 
lineally descended. The last century abounded with antiquarians of 
profound learning and easy faith, who by the dim light of legends and 
traditions, of conjectures and etymolo^es, conducted the great-grand- 
children of Noah from the lower of Babel to the extremities of the 
globe. Of these judicious critics, one of the most entertaining was Olaus 
Rudbeck, professor in the University of Upsal.** WTialever is cele- 
brated, either in history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to his 
country. From Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of ancient 
Germany) the Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical charac- 
ters, their astronomy, and their religion. Of that delightful region 

"Tacit. Gctman. c, 3. The emigration of the Gauh followed the course 
of the Danuhe, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia Tacitus could 
discover only one jnconsidcrabte tribe that retained any traces of a Gallic 
origin 

IThe Gothini, whom Tacitus distinguislies from the Gothi, and whom he 
places behind the Marcomanni and Quadi (Tacit. German c. 43). But the 
improbability of an isolated Gallic people m this district Js very great, and 
It has therefore been conjectured that they spoke the Galician Cf Latham’s 
Germania of Tacitus — O SI 

" [According to Dr Keating the giant Partholanus, who was the rfon of 
Seara, the son of Esra, the son of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of 
Fathaclan, the son oi Magog, the son of Jai^i^, the aon of Noah, landed on 
Ihe coast of Munster, the 14 day of May, in the year of the world 197S 
Though he was successful in his great enterpnse, the loose behaviour of his 
wife rendered bis domestic life vety unhappy, and provoked him to such a 
degree that he killed — her favourite greyhound This, as the learned his- 
torian observes, was the first instance of female falsehood and infidelity ever 
known in Ireland — O. S 1 

“[Genealogical History the Tartar* by Abulghari Bahudar. Khan — 
O St 

“His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce Bayle has given two 
most curious extracts from It. Republittue des L^fres Tanver ct Fevner. 1685 
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(for such it appeared to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the 
Fortunate Islands, and even the ^ysian Fields, were all but faint and 
mperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by Nature could 
not long remain desert after the The learned Rudbeck allows the 

family of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to about twenty 
thousand persons. He then disperses them into small colonies to re- 
plenish the earth and to propagate the human species. The German 
or Swedish detachment (which marched, if I am not mistaken, imder 
the command of Askenaz, the son of Corner, the son of Japhet) dis- 
tinguished itself by a more than common diligence in the prosecution 
of this great work. The northern hive cast its swarms over the greatest 
[jart of Europe, Africa, and Asia; and (to use the author's metaphor) the 
olood circulate from the extremities to the heart. 

But all this well-laboured system of German antiquites is annihilated 
by a single fact, too well attested to admit of any doubt, and of too 
dedsive a nature to leave room for any reply. The Germans, in the 
age of Taatus, were unacquainted with the use of letters; •* and the 
Qse of letters Is the principal circumstance that distinguishes a civilised 
people from a herd of savages incapable of knowl^ge or reflection 
Without that artiflcial help, the huoun memory soon (hssipates or cor- 
rupts the ideas intrusted to her charge, and the nobler /acuities of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with matenals, gradually for- 
get their powers; the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, the im- 
agination languid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this important truth, 
let us attempt, in an improved society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the tihteraie peasant. The former, 
by reading and reflection, multiplies his own experience, and lives in 
distant ages and remote countries; whilst the latter, rooted to a single 
spot, and confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, but very little, 
his fellow-labourer the ox in the exercise of bis mental faculties The 
same, and even a greater, diflerence will be found between nations than 
between individuab; and v/e may safely pronounce that, without some 
species of writing, no people has ever preserved the faithful annals of 
their history, ever made any considerable progress in the abstract 

“Tacit Germ, ii ig Literaruri secreu viri panter ac famm* ijmorant 
We may rest contented with this decisive authority, without entering into 
the obscure disputes conceminE ‘he antiquity of the Runic characters The 
learned Celsius, a Swede, a scliolar, and a philosopher, was of opinion, that 
they were nothwg more lhan Ibe Jtoman letters, with Ihe curves changed into 
straight lines for the case of en^ravinff See Pelloutier, Histoire ties Celtes, 

1 II c ir Dictionnaire Diplomatique, tom l p. 223 We may add. that 
the oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the third century, and the 
most ancient writer who mentions the Runic characters is Vcnantius For- 
tunatus (Carm. vii 18), who lived towards the end of the suth century— 
Barbara fraxmeis pingatnr Ruva tabellis 
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sciences, or ever possessed, m any tolerable degree of perfection, the 
u'cful and agreeable arts of life 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were wretchedly destitute Tliey 
pa'^sed their lives in a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the appellation of virtuous sim 
phcit} Modern Germany is said to contain about two thousand three 
hundred walled towns In a much wider extent of country, the 
geographer Ptolemy could discover no more than ninety places, v\hich 
he decorates with the name of cities, though, according to our ideas, 
they would but ill deserve that splendid title We can only suppose 
them to have been rude fortifications, constructed m the centre of the 
woods, and designed to secure the women, cliildren, and cattle, whilst 
the warriors of the tnhe marched out to repel a sudden invasion But 
Taatus asserts, as a well known fact, that the Germans, in his time, 
had no cities, and that they affected to despise the works of Roman 
industry as places of confinement rather than of security** Their edi 
fices were not even contiguous, or formed into regular villas, *" each 
barbarian fiaed his independent dwelling on the spot to which a plain, 
a wood, or a stream of fresh water had induced him to give the prefer- 
ence Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, w ere employed in these slight 
habitations"* They were indeed no more than low huts of a circular 
figure, built of rough timber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the 
top to leave a free passage for the smoke In the most inclement wimer, 
the hardy German was satisfied with a scanty garment made of the skm 
of some animal The nations who dwelt towards the North clothed 
themselves in furs, and the women manufactured for their own use a 

"Recherches Philosophiques sur les Amerjcains tom. in p 2^8 The 
author of that very curious work is if I am not misinformed a German b> 
birth 

[The Runic characters have exercised the learning of Scandinavian scholars 
as to their origin Three theories have been mooted the first by Schlozer 
that the 16 Runic letters are corrupUons of the Roman alphabet post Christian 
in date the second that by Frederick Schlegel tliat these characters were 
left by the Phoenicians preserved by the priestly castes and emplojed for 
purposes of magic the last theory supposes them to be Indo Teutonic brought 
from the East ages before our era Cf Foreign Quarterly Remettf vol ix 
p 438 — O S 1 

“ The Alexandrian Geographer is often cntiascd by the accurate Cluverms 

** See Casar and Whitaker’s History of Manchester vol i 

•“Tacit Germ 15 

“When the Germans commanded the Hbii of Cologne to cast off the 
Roman 3 ke and with their new freedom to resume their ancient manners 
they insisted on the immediate demolition of the walls of the colony 

Postulamus -j vob s muros coloniae munmenta serv tii detrahatis etnm 
fera animaha $• clausa teneas vsrtntis oMiv scuntur Tacit Hist iv 64 

“The straggling ffillages of Silesia are several miles in length Quver 1 
I c. 13 

“ One hundred and forty years after Taatus a few more regular stnic 
turcs were erected near the Rhine and Danube Herodian 1 vu p 234 
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coarse kind of linen ** The pime of \an0u5 sorts, wllh which the forests 
of Cernunj were p!cnliful!> stockerl supplied Its InlnbitinLs with food 
and exercise ‘ Their man<tfous herds of cattle, less remarkable Indeed 
for their l>caut> than for their utilil>/* formed the principal object of 
their wealth A small quantit> of com was the on!) produce exacted 
from the eanh the use of orchards or artificial meidows was unknown 
to the Germans, nor can we expect any Improvements In ar'riculture 
from a people who«e propert) c\er> year cxpenenrcrl a pcncral cliange 
h) a new division of the arabfe lands, and who, jn ilual siranRC opera* 
rion, avoided disputes b> sufTerlnf* a great part of their Icrrltorj to be 
ra«tc and without tillage 

Gold, silver, and iron were exircmel) scarce In German) Its bar- 
Itarous Inhabitants wanted both skill and patience to Investigate those 
rich veins of silver, which luve so liberally rewarded the attention of 
the princes of Brunswick nnd Saxon) Sweden which now supplies 
I uropc With iron, was equal!) ignorant of Its own riches, and the ap- 
pearance of the arms of the Germans furnished a sufticient proof how 
little iron they were able to bestow on what they must have dccncd the 
noblest use of tliat metal The various transactions of peace and war 
had introduced «ome Roman coins (chlell) silver) among the borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube, but (be more distant tnbes were absolute!) 
unacquainted wath the use of money, carried on their confined traffic 
by the exchange of commodities, and pnied their rude earthen vessels 
as of equal value with the stiver v*ases, the presents of Rome to their 
princes and ambassadors.” To a mind capable of reHection such leal 
ing facts convey more instruction than a tedious detail of subordinate 
Circumstances The value of money has been settled by general consent 
to express our wants and our property, as letters were invented to cx 
press ovr ideas, and both these fnslitulJons by pvuy? a more active 
energy to the powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to 
multiply the objects they were designed to represent The use of gold 
nnd Sliver is in a great measure fictitious but it would be impossible 
to enumerate the important and various services which agriculture, and 
all the arts have received from iron, when tempered and fashioned by 
ihe operation of fire and the dexterous hand of man Money in a word, 

Is the most universal incitement Iron the most powerful instrument, 
of human industry, and it is very difficuJt to conceive by what means 
a people, neither actuated by the ore nor seconded b) the other, could 
emerge from the grossest barbarism ** 

“Tact Germ 17 "Tacit. Germ g 

“Cwsar dc Bell Gall v» 21 "Tacit Germ 26 Cwsar vi 22. 

“Tac t. Germ 6 

" It IS sa d that the Wexjcans and Peruvian* without the use of cither 
money or iron, had made a very great proertss in the arts Those arts, and 
the monuments they produced lave beoi strangely maffn fied Recherches 
sur 'es Atnertcams tom u- p 153 etc. 
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If we contemplate a savage nation in any part of the globe, a supine 
indolence and a carelessness of futurity will be found to constitute their 
general character. In a civilised state, every faculty of man Is expanded 
and exercised; and the great chain of mutual dependence connects and 
embraces the several members of society. The most numerous portion 
of it is employed in constant and useful labour. The select few, placed 
by fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill up their time by the 
pursuits of interest or glory, by the improvement of their estate or of 
their understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and even the follies 
of social life. The Germans were not possessed of their varied re- 
sources. The care of the house and family, the management of the land 
and cattle, were delegated to the old and the infirm, to women and 
slaves. The lazj' warrior, destitute of every art that might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in the animal gratifications 
of sleep and food. And yet, by a wonderful diversity of Nature (ac- 
cording to the remark of a XTritcr who had pierced into its darkest re- 
cesses), the same barbarians are by turns the most indolent and the most 
restless of mankind. Tliey delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity.'* 
The languid soul, oppressed with Its own weight, anxiously required some 
new and powerful sensation; and war and danger were the only amuse- 
ments adequate to Us fierce temper. The sound that summoned the 
German to arms was grateful to his ear. It roused him from his un- 
comfortable lethargy, gave him an active pursuit, and, by strong exer 
else of the body, and violent emotions of the mind, restored him to a 
more lively sense of his existence. In the dull intervals of peace, these 
barbarians were immoderately addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking; both of which, by different means, the one by inflaming then 
passions, the other by extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of thinking They gloried in passing whole days and 
nights at table; and the blood of friends and relations often stained their 
numerous and drunken assemblies.’* Their debts of honour (for in that 
light they have transmitted to us those of play) they discharged with 
the most romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who bad staked his 
person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently submitted to 
the decision of fortune, and suffered himself to be bound, chastised, and 
sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but more lucky antagonist.** 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little art from wheat or 
barley, and corrupted (as it is strongly expressed by Tadtus) into a 
certain semblance of wine, was suffiaent for the gross purposes of Ger' 
man debauchery. But those who had tasted the rich wines of Italy 
and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more delicious species of intoxi 
cation. They attempted not> however (as has since been executed with 

*"Tacvt G«m 15 '’Tacit Germ 22,33 

“Tacit Germ 24 The Germans might borrow the arts of play from thr 
Romans but the pastion is wonderfully ioherent in the human species 
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SO much success), to naturalise the vine on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube; nor did they endeavour to procure by industry the materials 
of an advantageous commerce. To solicit by labour what might be 
ravished by arms was esteemed unworthy of th** German spirit.*^ The 
intemperate thirst of strong liquors often urged the barbarians to invade 
the provinces on which art or nature had bestowed those much envied 
presents. The Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic nations 
attracted them into Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a happier climate.*^ And in the same manner 
the German auxiliaries, invited into France during the civil wars of the 
sixteenth centurj*, were allured by the promise of plenteous quarters in 
the provinces of Champagne and Burgundy.*’ Drunkenness, the most 
illiberal, but not the most dangerous, of our vices, was sometimes capa- 
ble, in a less civilised state of mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, 
or a revolution. 

The climate of andent Germany has been mollified, and the soil fer- 
tilised, by the labour of ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 
The same extent of ground which at present maintains, in case and 
plenty, a million of husbandmen and artificers, was unable to supply 
an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the simple necessaries of life.** 
The Germans abandoned their immense forests to the exercise of hunt- 
ing, employed in pasturage the most considerable part of their lands, 
bestowed on the small remainder a rude and careless cultivation, and 
then accused the scantiness and sterility of a country that refused to 
maintain the multitude of its Inhabitants When the return of famine 
severely admonished them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress w’as sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, 
or a fourth part of their youth.” The possession and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilised people to an improved 
country. But the Germans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully abandoned 
the vast silence of their woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and 
conquest. The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed to issue, from 
the great storehouse of nations, were multiplied by the fears of the van- 
quished and by the credulity of su<reeding ages. And from facts thus 

“Tacit Germ. 14. 

*' Plutarch, m CamilSo T. Liv. v 33 

“ Dubos Hist de la &Ionar Franc^ 1 p 193 

“The Helvetian nation, vshKli issu^ from the country called Switzerland, 
contained, 0/ evejy asf and sex, S^ooa persons (Oesar de Bell Call 1 29) 

At present, the number of people in the Pays de Vaud (a small district on 
the banks of the Leman Lake, much more distinguished for politeness than 
for industry) amounts to iraspr an excellent tract of M Muret, in the 
Memoires de la Societc dc Bern 

” Paul Diaconus, c. i, 2. 3 Machiavel, Davila, and the rest of Paul’s 
followers, represent these enugratioos too much as regular and concerted 
measures 
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e'^aggeratcd, an opinion vcas Kradually established, and has been sup- 
ported by Viriters of distinguished reputation, that, in the age of Casar 
and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the North were far more numerous than 
they are in our da>’s.’* A more serious inquirj' into the causes of popu- 
lation seems to lia\e convinced modem philosophers of the falsehood, 
and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. To the names ol 
Jlariana and of Machiatcl,** ne can oppose the equal names of Robert- 
son and Hume.** 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without cither cities, letters, arts, 
or money, found some compensation for this savage slate in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their freedom, since our desires 
and our possessions are the strongest fetters of despotism. “ Among the 
Smones (says Tacitus), riches are held in honour. They are tberejore 
subject to an absolute monardi, who, instead of intrusting his people 
with the free use of arms, as is practised in the rest of Germany, com- 
mits them to the safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a freedman, 
but of a slave. The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitoncs, are sunk 
even below servitude; they obey a woman.” *' In the mention of these 
exceptions, the great historian suttidently acknowledges the general 
theory of go\emment. We are only at a loss to conceii e by what means 
riches and despotism could penetrate Into a remote corner of the North, 
and extinguish the generous flame that blazed with such fierceness on 
the frontier of the Roman provinces: or how the ancestors of those Danes 
and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter ages by their unconquered 
spirit, could thus tamely resign the great character of German liberty.** 
Some tribes, however, on the coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the au- 
thority of kings, though without relinquishing the rights of men;** but 
in the far greater part of Germany, the form of government was a de- 
mocracy tempered indeed, and controlled, not so much by general and 


“Sir William Temple and Montesquieu ha%e indulged, on this subject, 
the usual liveliness of their fancy 

“Machiavel Hist di Firenze I 1 Manana Hist Hispan I v. c. i. 

“Robertson’s Charles V Hume’s Political Essays 

[It IS a wise observation of Malthus that these nations were not populous 
in proportion to the land they occupied, but to the food they produced The> 
were prolific from their pure morals, but their institutions were not calculated 
to produce food — O S ] 

“•Tacit German 44, 45 Prenshemtus (who dedicated his supplement 
to Livy to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be very angry with the 
Roman who e-'ipressed so very httle rcirerence for Northern queens 

“May we not suspect that superstition ■was the parent of despotism* The 
descendants of 0dm (-whose race laas not extinct till the year 1060) are said 
to have reigned m Sweden above a thousand years The temple of Upsal 
was the ancient seat of religion and empire In the year 1153 I find a singular 
law, prohibiting the use and profession of arms to any except the king’s guards 
Is It not probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old 
institution? Dalling’s History of Sweden m the Bvbliotheque Ratsonnee, xl xlv 
“Tacit Germ c 43 
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positiiT bn's, as by th^ ocC3*hnaf avcndant of bJcth or valour, of eh- 
quence or superstition.** 

_ Cinl go%'emmcnls, in their first Institutions, are voluntary associa- 
tions for mutual defence, To obtain the desircrl end, It is absolutely 
necessary that each individual should conceive himself obllgetl to submit 
hb private opinion and actions to the judgment of the p-cafer number 
of his associates. The German tribes were contented with this rude but 
liberal outline of political society- As soon as a youth, Imm of free 
parents, had attained the age of manhood, he was introduced into the 
general council of his counli^Tnen, solemnly invested with a shield ard 
spear, and adopted as an equal and worthy member of the military comj- 
rnonwealth. TTse assembly of the warriors of the tribe was convened at 
Slated seasons or on sudden emergencies. The trial of public offences, 
the election of magbtrates, and the great business of peace and war, were 
determined by Its independent voice. Sometimes, indeed, these Important 
questions were previously considered and prepared in a more select 
council of the principal chieftains.** The magistrates might deliberate 
and persuade, the people only could resolve and execute; and the reso- 
luttorjs of the Germans were for the most part hasty and violent. Bar. 
banans accustomed to pbee their freedom in gratifying the present pas- 
sion, and their courage in overlooking all future consequences, turned 
away with indignant contempt from the remonstrance of justice and 
policy, and it was the practice to signify by a hollow murmur their dis- 
like of such timid counsels. But whertevTr a more popular orator pro- 
posed to vindicate the meanest citizen from either foreign or domestic 
injury, whcnevxr be called upon his fellow-countTymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise full of danger and glory, 
a loud clashing of shield and spears expressed the eager applause of the 
assembly. For the Germans always met in arms^ and it was constantly 
to be dreaded lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and 
strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well as to declare, 
their furious resolves We may recollect bow often the diets of Poland 
have been polluted vrilb blood, and the more numerous party Las been 
Compelled to yield to the more violent and seditious.** 

A general of the tribe was elected on occasions of danger; and, if 
the danger was pressing and extensive, several tribes concurred in the 
choice of the same general. The bravest warrior was named to lead hb 
Countrymen into the field, by hb example rather than by his commands 
But this pxiwer, however limited, was stni invidious. It expired with the 
war, and in time of pieace the German tribes acknowledged not any 

“Tacit. Gem, c. ii, 12. I3. etc. 

“Grotius chants an expression of Tacitus, pertraetantur Into pratraetanlur. 
The correction ts equally just and ingaitons 

“Even ta our ancient parliament, the barons often earned a question, not 
*o much by the number of votes, as bjr that of their armed follow-rs 
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supreme chief.*^ frfwcci T.cte, however, appomlctl jn Ihe general as- 
sembly, to administer justice, or rather to compose differences,^* in thevj 
rc5pcctii.e districts. In the choice of these magistrates as much regard 
\vas shown to birth as to merit/* To each was assigned, by the public, 
a guard and a council of an hundred persons; and the first of the princes 
appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rani; and honour which 
sometimes tempted the Romans to compliment him with the regai title.” 

Thccomparatbc viewof the powers of the magistrates, in two remark- 
able instances, is alone sufiiaent to represent the whole system of Ger- 
man manners. The disposal of the landed property within their dis- 
trict was absolutely vested In their hands, and they distributed it every 
year according to a new division.*’* At the same time tbe^’ were not 
authorised to punish with death, to imprison, or even to slril.c, a private 
citizen.” A people thus jealous of their persons, and careless of their 
possessions, must have been totally destitute of industry and the arts, 
but animated with a high sense of honour and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties which they imposed on them- 
selves. The most obscure soldier resisted with dizain the authority 
of the magistTates, “ The noblest >t>uths blushed not to be numbered 
among the faithful companions of some renowned chief, to whom they 
devoted their arms and service. A noble emulation prevailed among the 
companions to obtain the first place in the esteem of their chief; amongst 
the chiefs, to acquire (he greatest number of valiant companions. To 
be ev cr surround^ by a band of select ytiuibs was the pride and strength 
of the chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in war The glory 
of such distinguished heroes diffused itself beyond the narrow limits of 
their own tribe. Presents and embassies solicited their friendship, and 
the fame of their arms often ensured victory to the party which they 
espoused. In the hour of danger it was shameful for the chief to be sur- 
passed in valour by his companions; shameful for the companions not 
to equal the valour of their chief. To survive his fall in battle was 
indelible infamy. To protect bis person and to adorn his glory with 
the trophies of their own exploits were the most sacred of their duties. 
The cliefs combated for victory, the companions for the diief. The 
noblest warriors, whenever their native wiuntry was sunk in the laziness 
of peace, maintained their numerous bands in some distant scene of 
action, to exercise their restless spirit and to acqtuce renown by volun- 
tary dangers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, the bloody 
and ever victorious lance, were the rewards which the companions 
cl^ed from the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of his 

** Csesar de Bell. GalL vi. 2j. 

‘•Minuunt coniroversias t$ a very happy expression of Csesar’s. 

• Reges ex nobdiUte, duces ex virttttc sumunt, TacU Germ 7 

"Cluver Germ. Ant I i. e. 38. 

“Cxsar, VI 22 Tacit. Germ. 26. “Tacit. Germ. 7, 
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hospitable board was the only pay that he could bestow or they would 
accept. War, rapine, and the free-will offerings of his friends, supplied 
the materials of this munificence."®- This institution, however it 
might accidentally weaken the se\eral republics, invigorated the general 
character of the Germans, and even ripened amongst them all the virtues 
of which barbarians are susceptible; the faith and valour, the hospitality 
and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. 
The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on his brave companions, 
have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to contain the first rudi- 
ments of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the Roman prov- 
inces, by the barbarian lords among their vassals, with a similar duly 
of homage and military service.®* These conditions are, however, very 
repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Germans, who delighted in 
mutual presents; but without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations.*® 

" In the days of chivalry, or more properly of romance, all the men 
were brave, and all the women were chaste;” and notwithstanding the 
latter of these virtues is acquired and preserved with much more dif- 
ficulty than the former, it is ascribed, almost without exception, to the 
wives of the ancient Germans. Poly^my was not in use, except among 
the princes, and among them only for the sake of multiplying their al- 
liances. Divorces were prohibited by manners rather than by laws. 
Adulteries were punished as rare and iDe.Tpiable crimes; nor was seduc- 
tion justified by example and fashion.** We may easily discover that 
Tad(us indulges an honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian virtue 
with the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies; yet there are some 
striking arcumstances that give an air of truth, or at least of probability, 
to the conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans. 

Although the progress of dvalisation has undoubtedly contributed to 
assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it seems to have been less 
favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose most dangerous enemy is the 
softness of the mind. The refinements of life corrupt while they polish 
the intercourse of the sexes. The gross appetite of love becomes most 
dangerous when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
passion The elegance of dress, of motion, and of manners gives a 
lustre to beauty, and inflames the senses through the imagination Lux- 
urious entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious spectacles, pre- 

“ Tacit Germ 13, I4- 

"Espnt des Loix, L xx-k. c. 5 The bnthant ima^nation of Montesquieu 
IS corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the Abbe de Mably Observa- 
tions sur 1 Histoire de France, tom. s. p 35<S- 

*■ Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data tmpnUnt, nec acceptis obligantur Tacit 
Germ. c. 21. 

•*The adulteress was whipped throagh the village. Neither wealth nor 
beauty could inspire compassion, or procure her a second husband. Germ, 
c. 18, 19. 
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sent at once temptation and opportunity to female frailty.*’ From such 
dangers the unpolished wives of the barbarians ^\crc secured by poverty, 
solitude, and painful cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open on every side to the eye of indiscretion or jealousy, \\cre a better 
safeguard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a Persian harem. To this reason, another may be added of a more 
honourable nature. The Germans treated their nomen with esteem and 
confidence, consulted them on every occasion of importance, and fondly 
lielieved t^t in their breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, such as Velleda, in the 
llatavian war, governed, in the name of the deity, the fiercest nations 
of Germany.” The rest of the set, without being adored as goddesses, 
^^eTe respected as the free and equal companions of soldiers; associated 
even by the marriage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and of glory.®-' 
In their great invasions, the camf» of the barbarians were filled with a 
multitude of women, who remained firm and undaunted amidst the sound 
of arms, the various forms of destruction, and the honourable wounds 
of their sons and husbands.®® Fainting armies of Germans have more 
than once been driven back upon the enemy by the generous despair of 
the women who dreaded death much less than servitude. If the day 
was irrecoverably lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves and 
their children, with their own hands, from an insulting victor.®' Heroines 
of such a cast may claim our admiration; but they were most assuredly 
neither lovely, nor very susceptible of love. WTulst they affected to 
emulate the stern virtues of man, they must have resigned that attrac 
live softness in which principally consists the charm of vonian. Con* 
scious pride taught the German females to suppress every tender emotior 
that stood in competition with honour, and the first honour of the se-v 
has ever been that of chastity. The sentiments and conduct of these 
high-spirited matrons may, at once, be considered as a cause, as an 
effect, and as a proof of the general character of the nation. Female 
courage, however it may be raised by fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, 
can be only a faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour that 
distinguishes the age or country in which it may be found 

The religious system of the Germans (if the wild opinions of savages 
can deserve that name) was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 

"Ovid considers the theatre as the best adapted to collect the beauties of 
Rome, and to melt them into tenderness and sensuality 

“Taat. Hist. iv. 6i, 65 

" The marriage present was yoWe of oxen, horses, and arms. Germ c. x8 
Tacitus IS somewhat too florid on the subject 

“The change of exigere into exugere ts a roost excellent correction 

"Tacit. Germ c 7 Plutarch m Mano. Before the wives of the Teutones 
destroyed themselves and their children they had offered to surrender on 
condition that they should be received as tiie slaves of the vestal virgins 
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their ignorance.'* They adored the great \'isib]e objects and agents of 
nature, the Sun and the Sloon, the Kre and the Earth; together with 
those imagin a r y deities, who were supposed to preside over the most 
important occupations of human life. They were persuaded that, by 
some ridiculous arts of divination, they coiild discover the will of the 
superior beings, and that human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable offering to their altars. Some applause has been hastily be- 
stowed on the sublime notion, entertained by that peiple, o/ the Deity, 
whom they ndther confined within the walls of a temple, nor repre- 
sented by any human figure; but when we recollect that the Germans 
were tuiskilled in architecture, and totally unacquainted with the art of 
sculpture, we shall readily assign the true reason of a scruple which 
arose not so much from a superiority of reason as from a want of inge- 
nuity. The only temples in Germany were dark and ancient groves, 
consecrated by the rev’erence of succeeding generations. Their secret 
gloom, the imagined residence of an im-isible power, by presenting no 
distinct object of fear or worship, impressed the mind with a still deepei 
sense of religious horror; and the priests, rude and illiterate as thej 
were, had bcra taught by experience the use of every artifice that could 
preserve and fortify unpresstons so well suited to their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barbarians incapable of conceiv- 
ing or embracing the useful restraints of laws, exposes them naked and 
unarmed to the blind terrors of superstition. The German priests, im- 
proving this favourable temper of their couoti>'men, had assumed a 
jurisdiction, even in temporal concerns, which the magistrate could not 
venture to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently submitted to the 
l^<h of correction, when it was inflicted, not by any human power, but 
by the immediate order of the god of war.** The defects of aval policy 
were sometimes supplied by the inleiposition of ecclesiastical authority. 
The latter was constantly everted to maintain silence and decency in 
the popular assemblies; and was sometimes e.Ttended to a more enlarged 
concern for the national welfare. A solemn procession was occasionally 
celebrated in the present coimtries of MeetJenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, was placed 
on a carriage drawn bj' cows; and in this manner the go^ess, whose 
common residence was in the isle of Rugea, visited several adjacent 
tribes of her worshippers During ter progress the sound of war was 

*• Taatn* has eaployrd a few 1 nei, an«I OuTenur ore hundred and twenty- 
four pages, on this obscure subject. The former discovers in Crrmany the 
trod* of Greece and Rome The fatter is positrre, that under the embferii of 
the sun, Ibe moon, ard the fire, fais p»oc» arccjtors worshipped the Trinity 
n unity 

** The acred wood, described with such sutlime horror by Lu ca n, was in 
tl-e ne^bourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of the same kind in 
Gerrtiay 

“Tacit, Cermana, c. 7 
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hushed, quarrels ^^e^e suspended, arms laid aside, and the restless Ger- 
mans had an opportunity of tasting the blessings of peace and har- 
mon> The i-ttcc of God, so often and so ineffectually proclaimed by 
the clergy of the elescnlh century, was an obvious imitation of this 
anaent custom ''® 

But the influence of religion was far more powerful to inflame than 
to moderate the fierce passions of the Germans Interest and fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most daring and the most 
un}ust enterprises, hj the approbation of Heaven, and full assurances 
of success The consecrated standards, long revered m the groves of 
superstition, were placed in the front of the battle, and the hostile 
army was devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war and of 
thunder®* In the faith of soldiers (and such were the Germans) cow 
ardice is the most unpardonable of sins A brave man was the worthy 
favourite of their martial deities, the wTCtch, who had lost his shield, 
was alike banished from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
oDuntrymen Some tribes of the north ‘^eem to have embraced the doc 
tnne of transmigration,** others imagined a gross paradise of immortal 
drunkenness ** All agreed that a life spent m arms, and a glorious death 
in battle, were the best preparations for a happy futurity either m this 
or tti another world 

The immortality so vainly promised b> the priests was in some degree 
conferred by the bards That singular order of men has most deservedly 
attracted the notice of all who have attempted to investigate the antiqui 
ties of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans Their genius 
and character, as well as the reverence paid to that important offlee, have 
been sufficiently illustrated But we vannot so easily express, or even 
conceive, the enthusiasm of arms and glory, which they kindled m thr 
breast of their audience Among a polished people, a taste for poetry 
IS rather an amusement of the fancy than a passion of the soul And 
j et, when m calm retirement we peruse the combats described by Homer 
or Tasso, we are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour But how faint, how cold is the s“nsation which 
a peaceful mind can receive from solitary study' It was in the hour 
of battle, or in the feast of victory that the bards celebrated the glory 
of heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those warlike chieftains who 

“Taat Germania c. 40 

•* Robertson s Hut of Charles V ▼tJ- 1 note 10 

"Tacit- Germ c. 7 These standards were only the heads of wild beasts 

"Tacit. Annal xm 57 

"CsBsar Diodorus and Lucan seem to ascribe this doctrine to the Gauls 
but M Pelloutier (Histoire des Celtes 1 111 c 18) labours to reduce their 
expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

‘’Concerning this gross but alluring doctnne of the Edda see Fable xx 
in the curious version of that book published by M Mallet in his Introduction 
to the History of Denmark 
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listened with transport to their artless but animated strains The view 
of arms and of danger heightened the effect of the military song, and the 
pas-ions Tthich it tended to exate, the desire of fame and th® contempt 
of death, were the habitual sentiments of a German mind 

Such was the situation, and such were the manners, of the ancient 
German Their climate, their want of learning of arts, and of laws, 
iheir notions of honour, of gallantrj , and of religion, their sense of fr*e 
Jom, impatience of peace, and thi-st of enterprise, all contributed to 
lorm a people of military heroes And jet we find that, dunng more 
than two hundred and fifty jears that elapsed from the defeat of \arus 
to the reign of Deous, these formidable barbarians made few consider 
able attempts, and not any matenal impression on the luxurious and en 
slaved provinces of the empire Their progress was checked by their 
want of arms and disaplme, and their furj was diverted by the intestine 
dm_ions of anaect Germanj 

L It has been observed, with ingenmtj, and not without truth, that 
the command of iron <ood gives a nation the command of gold But 
the rude tribes of Cencanj , alike destitute of both those valuable metals 
were reduced slowly to acquire by their unassisted strength, the pos- 
session of the one as well as the other The face of a German army 
displajed their poverty of iron. Swords, and the longer kind of 
ihey could seldom use Their framea (as they called them m their own 
language) were long «pears head*d with a sharp but narrow iron point, 
and w^ch, as occason required, tbQ either darted from a distance or 
pushed m close onset. ^ ith this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry 
was contented A multitude of darts scattered * with incredible force, 
were an additional resource of the mfantrj Their military dress, when 
ihej wore anj, was nothirg more than a loose mantle A variety of 
colours was the on!) ornament of their wooden or osier shields Few 
of the chiefs were distmguished by ciarasses, scarce any by helmets 
Though the horses of Germanj were neither beautiful swift, nor prac 
tised in the skilful ev’oluUons of the Koman manege, several of the 
nations obtained renown by their cavalrj , but, m general, the principal 

Taat. Germ. c. 5- Diodor SicaL L t Strabo L ir p 197 Tie class cal 
reader may rewenber the rank of D-modocus in the Phsacxan court and 
ihc ardour infused by Tyrtms mlo the fvntmg Spartans Act there is IitUe 
probability that the Greeks and the Germans were the same people. Much 
learned trifims might be spared jf our antiquarians would condescend to 
reflect, that similar mann ers will naturally be produced by similar s tnation* 

[B« des these battle-sorgs. the Genaans *aiig at their festal banquets 
and around the bodies 01 their slam heroes. Kmg Theodonc, 01 the trfte 
of th- Goths, killed in a battle agamst Attila. was honoured by song wh le he 
was bemg borre from the field. The same honour rras paid io Alfilas re- 
mains. The Germans had songs also at their weddings bat this was rot 
«iO common for their marriages were only purchases — O SI 

^ Missilia spargunt. Taat. Germ. c. 6 . Either that historian used a rague 
espressien, or he meant that they were thrown at rand«n. 
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strength of the Germans consisted in their infantry,” tvhich was drawn 
up in several deep columns, according to the distinction of tribes and 
families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these half-armed warriors 
rushed to battle with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; and some- 
times, by the effort of native valour, prevailed over the constrained and 
more artificial braverj* of the Roman mercenaries. But as the bar- 
barians poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, they knew not 
how to rally or to retire. A repulse was a sure defeat; and a defeat 
was most commonly total destruction. ^Mjen we recollect the com- 
plete armour of the Roman soldiers, their discipline. e.vercises, evolu- 
tions, fortified camps, and military engines, it appears a just matter 
of surprise how the naked and unassisted valour of the barbarians 
could dare to encounter in the field the strength of the legions, and the 
various troops of the avKiUaries which seconded their operations. The 
contest was too unequal, till the introduction of livoiry had enervated 
the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience and sedition had relaxed the 
discipline, of the Roman armies. The introduction of barbarian auxili- 
aries into those armies was a measure attended with very obvious dan- 
gers, as it might gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in sm.sll numbers and 
with the strictest precaution, the example of CivUis nas proper to con- 
vince the Romans that the danger was not imaginary, and that their 
precautions nere not alnuys suffident.’* During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, whom 
his enemies condescended to compare with Hannibal and Sertotius,''® 
formed a great design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian co- 
horts, renowned in the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his stand- 
ard. He introduced an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed on 
the powerful dries of Treves and I^angres to embrace his cause, de- 
feated the legions, destroy ed Iheir fortified camps, and employed against 
the Romans the military knowledge whnJj be had acquired in their 
service. When at length, after an obstinate struggle, he yielded to 
the power of the empire, Civilis secured himself and his country by an 
honourable treaty. The Batavians still continued to occupy the islands 
of the Rhine, the allies not the servants of the Roman monarchy. 

II The strength of anaent Germany appears formidable when wc 
consider the effects that might have been produced by its united effort. 
The vdde extent of country might very possibly contain a million of 

”It was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who generally 
fought on horseback 

"The relation of this enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth and 
fifth books of the Historj of Tamtus, and ts more remarkable for ns elo- 
quence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has observed several inaccuracies 

*‘Tacit. Hist. IV 13 like them he had tost an eye 

"It %%as contained between the two branches of the old Rhine, as they 
subsisted before the face of tfw country was changed by art and nature 
Cluvcr. Germ Antiq I lu. c 30, 37. 
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wamors, as all who were of age to bear arms were of a temper to ose 
them- But this fierce multitude, incapable of concerting or executing 
any plan of national greatness, was agitated by various and often 
liostile intentions Germany was divided into more than forty inde- 
pendent states, and even in each state the union of the several tribes 
was extremely loose and precarious The barbarians were eaaly pro- 
voked, they knew not how to forgive an injury, much less an insult, 
their resentments were bloody and implacable The casual disputes 
that so frequently happened in their tumultuous parties of hunting or 
dnnking were suffiaent to inflame the minds of whole nations the 
private feud of anj considerable chieftains diffused itself among their 
followers and allies To chastise the insolent, or to plunder the de 
fenceless, were alike causes of \var The most formidable states of 
Germany affected to encompass their temtories with a wide frontier 
of solitude and devastation The awful distance preserved by their 
neighbours attested the terror of their arms, and in some measure 
defended them from the danger of unexpected incursions*' 

“The Bructen (it is Tacitus who now speaks) were totally exter 
mmated hy the neighbouring tribes,** provoked by their insolence al 
lured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired by the tutelar deities 
of the empire Above suty thousand barbarians were destroyed, not 
by the Roman arms, but m our sight, and for our entertainment May 
the nations, enemies ol Rome, ever preserve this enmity to each otherl 
We have now attained the utmost verge of prosperity,” and hav e nothing 
left to demand of Fortune, except the discord of these barbarians ” ** 
These sentiments, less worthy of the humanity than of the patriotism 
of Tacitus, express the invariable maxims of the policy of his country' 
men They deemed it a much safer expedient tcrdivide than to com 
bat the barbarians from whose defeat they could derive neither honour 
not advantage The money and ncgotiatious of Rome insinuated them 
selves in‘o the heart of Germany, and every art of seduction was used 
with dign ty to conciliate those nations whom their proximity to the 
Rhine or Danube might render the most useful friend as well as the 
most troublesome enemies Chiefs of renown and power were flattered 
by the most trifling presents, which they received either as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury In avil dissensions, the 
tveaker faction endeavoured to strengthen its interest by entering into 
hccret connections with the governors of the frontier provinces Lvery 
quarrel among the Germans was fomented by the intrigues of Rome, 

"C*sar Je Bell GalL I vi 23 

"They are men! onetl however ni (be fourth amt fifth centimes by Vazanus 
Vmniianus, Qaud an etc., as a tribe of Franlcf Quver Germ Antxj I 
ill. c xiii 

UroeHitbut IS the common reading but good sense lapsiii? ami some 
MSS declare for f ergfnitbus 

"Tacit Germania c. xj. The pmu M,bi dc la Bleterie is very angry w iH 
TaaCus laUs of the devil who was a miirderw from the begnning ett e'o 
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and e>ery plan of union and public good was defeated by the stronger 
bias of private Jealousy and interest** 

The general conspiracy which terrified the Romans under the reign 
of Marcus Antoninus comprehended almost all the nations of Germany 
and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Dan- 
ube,** It is impossible for us to determine whether this hasty con- 
federation was formed by necessity, by reason, or by passion, but we 
may rest assured that the barbarians were neither allured by the indo- 
lence, nor provoked by the ambition, of the Roman monarch This 
dangerous invasion required all the firmness and vigilance of Ivlarcus. 
He fixed generals of ability in the several stations of attack, and as- 
sumed in person the conduct of the most important province on the 
Upper Danube. After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of the 
barbarians was subdued. The Quad! and the Marcomanni,*’ who had 
taken the lead in. the war, were the most severely punished m Us catas- 
trophe. They were commanded to retire five miles ** from their own 
banks of the Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, who 
were immediately sent into Britain, a remote island, where they might 
be secure as hcslages, and useful as soldiers** On the frequent rebel- 
lions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the irritated emperor resolved to 
reduce their country into the form of a province. His designs were 
disappointed by death. This formidable league, however, the only one 
that appears m the two first centuries of the Imperial history, was en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces behind in Germany 
In the course of this introductory chapter, we have confined our- 
selves to the general outlines of the manners of Germany, without at- 
tempting to describe or to distinguish the various tribes which filled 
the great wrnntry in the time of Casat, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy As 
the ancient, or as new tribes successively present themselves m the 
series of this history, we shall concisely mention their origm, their 
situation, and their particular character. Modern nations are fixed 

’* Many traces of this policy may be discovered in Tacitus and Dion and 
many more may be inferred from the principles of human nature 
“Hist. August p 31 Ammian Marcellm L xxxi c 5 Aurel Victor 
The emperor ^iarcus was reduced to sell the nch furniture of the palace 
and to enlist slaves and robbers 

“The Marcomanni, a colony, who, from the banks of the Rhme, occupied 
Bohemia and Moravia, had once erected a great and formidable monarchy 
under their king Maroboduus Strabo, L vii Veil Pat 11 105 Tacit Annal 
11 63 

[d/arc-o-«ia>iiii — llie men of the marches — a name given to different tribes 
on the different marches of Germany, and not to have been the name of the 
Saeve people There nere Marcomanni in the army of Anovistus that fought 
against Oesar {De B<llo Galhco 1 51), and they could not be the same a» 
those See Latliam, Germania — O SJ 
“Wotton (Hist of Rome, p x66) increases the prohibition to ten times 
the distance His reasoning is specious, but not conclusive Five miles were 
sufficient for a fortified barrier, 

”Dion 1 Ixxi and Ixxii 
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and permanent societies, connected among themselves by laws and gov- 
ernment, bound to their native soil by arts and agriculture. The Ger- 
nan tribes were voluntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers, 
almost of savages. The same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same communities, uniting 
in a plan of defence or invasion, bestowed a new title on their new con- 
federacy. The dissolution of an andent confederacy restored to the 
independent tribes their peculiar but long-forgotten appellation. A 
victorious state often communicated its own name to a vanquished peo- 
ple. Sometimes crowds of volunteers flocked from all parts to the stand- 
ard of a favourite leader; his camp became their country, and some 
circumstance of the enterprise soon gave a common denomination to the 
mixed multitude. The distinctions of the ferocious invaders were 
per^tually varied by themselves, and confounded by the astonished 
•subjects of the Roman empire.** 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, are the prindpal sub- 
jects of history; but the number of persons interested m these busy 
scenes is very different according to the different condition of man- 
kind In great monarchies, millions of obedient subjects pursue their 
useful occupations in peace and obscurity. The attention of the writer, 
as well as of the reader, is solely confined to a court, a capital, a regular 
army, and the districts which happen to be the occasional scene of 
military operations But a state of freedom and barbarism, the sea- 
son of civil commotions, or the situation of petty republics,*^ raises 
almost every member of the community Into action, and consequently 
into notice. The irregular divisions, and tbe restless motions, of the 
people of Germany da^e our imagination and seem to multiply their 
numbers The profuse enumeration of kings and warriors of armies 
and nations indines us tn forget that tbe same objects are continually 
repeated under a variety of appellations, and that the most splendid 
appellations have been frequently lavished on the most inconsiderable 
objects. 


CHAPTER X (? 48-268 AD.) 


The Emperors Decius, Callus, A^miluinus, Valenan, and Calltenus — The gen 
era! Irruptton of the Barbarians — The thirty Tyrants 

From the great secular games celebrated by Philip to the death of the 
emperor Gallienus there elapsed ( aj ) 248-268) twenty years of shame 

**S« an excellent dissertation on the origin and migrations of nations, 
in the Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscnpt. tom. xtol p 48-71 It u seldom that 
die antitpianan and the philosopher are so happOy blended 
'"Should ne suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citi/ens. and Sparta 
no more than 39000’ See Home and Wallace on the number of mankind in 
anaent and modem tunes 
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and misfortune. During that calamitous period every instant of time 
■was maik^, every province of the Roman world was aClicted by bar- 
barous invaders and militarj' tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to 
approach the last and fatal moment of its dissolution. The confusion 
of the times, and the scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal 
difficult!^ to the historian, who attempts to preserve a clear and un- 
broken thread of narration. Surrounded with imperfect fragments, 
alwaj3 concise, often obscure, and sometimes contradictory, he is re- 
duced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: and though he ought 
never to place his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the knowledge 
of human nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and unrestrained 
passions, might, on some occasions, supply the want of historical 
materials. 

There Is not, for instance, any difficulty in conceiving that the suc- 
cessive murders of so many emperors had loosened all the ties of alle- 
giance between the prince and people; that all the generals of Philip 
were disposed to imitate the example of their roaster; and that the 
caprice of armies, long since habituated to frequent and violent revolu- 
tions, nught any day raise to the throne the most obscure of their 
fellow-soldiers. History' can only add that the rebellion against the 
emperor Philip broke out in the summer of the year two hundred and 
forty-nine, among the legions of M®sla; and that a subaltern officer,' 
named Marinus, was the object of their seditious choice. Philip was 
alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason of the Masian army should prove 
the first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted vntb the conscious- 
ness of his guilt and of his danger, he communicated the intelligence 
to the senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and per- 
haps of disaffection: till at length Decius, one of the assembly, assum- 
ing a spirit worthy of his noble evtraction, ventured to discover more 
intrepidity than the emperor seemed to possess He treated the whole 
business with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and 
Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few days would 
be destroyed by the same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just esteem 
for so able a counsellor; and Decius appeared to him the only pjerson 
capable of restoring peace and discipline to an army whose tumultuous 
spirit did not immediately subside after the murder of Marinus Decius 
iiho iong resisted his own noitnnntion, seems to have insinnated the 
danger of presenting a leader of merit to the angry and apprehensive 
minds of the soldiers; and hb prediction was again confirmed by the 
event. The legion of Mxsia forced their judge to become ( ad . 249) 
their accomplice They left him only the alternative of death or the 
purple. His subsequent conduct, aiter that deebive measure, was 

*The expression used by Zosttnns and Zonaras may signify that Marinus 
commanded a centenarj “ cohort, or a legion 
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una\oidab 1 e He conducted or followed his array to the confines of 
Italy, whither Philip, collecting all h s force to repel the formidable 
competitor whom he had raised up, advanced to meet him The Im- 
perial troops were superior m number, but the rebels formed an army 
of veterans, commanded by an able and experienced leader ' Philip 
was either killed m the battle or put to death a few da}^ afterwards 
at Verona His son and associate m the empire was massacred at 
Rome by the Prtetorian guards, and the victorious Deaus, with more 
favourable circumstances than the ambition of that age can usuallv 
plead, was tiniversally acknowledged by the senate and provin'-es It 
IS reported that, immediately after his reluctant acceptance of the title 
of Augustus, he had assured Philip, by a private message, of his mno- 
cence and loyalty, solemnly protesting that, on bis arrival m Italv, he 
would resign the imperial ornaments and return to the condition of an 
obedient subject Hia professions might be sincere But in the situa 
lion where fortune had placed him it was scarcely possible that he could 
either forgive or be forgiven* 

The emperor Decius had employed a few months in the works of 
peace and the administration of justice, when (a d 250) he was sum 
moned to the banks of the Panube by the invasion of the Coras 
This IS the first con<:iderabI« occasion in which history mentions that 
great people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy So memorable was the 
part which they acted m the subversion of the Western empire that 
the name of Goths is frequentl> but unproperly used as a genera? 
appellation of rude and warlike barbarism 

In (he beginning of the sixth century, and after the conquest of 
Italy, the Goths, m possession of present greatness, very naturally in 
dulged themselves in the prospect of past and of future glory They 
wished to preserve the memory of tbeir ancestors, and to transmit to 
postenty their own achievements The pnoapal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, gratified the inclinabon of the 
conquerors in a Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, now 
reduced to the imperfect abndgment of Jornaodes.^ Th«e writers 
passed with the most artful conciseness over the misfortunes of the 
nation, celebrated its successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 

’His birth at Bubalia, a little village m Pannonia (Eutrop ix. Victor in 
Cxsarib et epitom.) seems to contradict unless it was merely accidental 
his supposed descent from the Deci* Six hundred years had bestowed nobility 
on the Decii but at the commencement of that period they were only Plebeians 
of merit, and among the first who shared the consulship with the haughty 
Patricians Plebei* Deciorum anmue etc. Juvenal, Sat viiu 25+ See the 
spirited speech of Decius in Livy x 9 10. 

’ Zosimus 1 i fc. 22] p 20 Zwaras I- P 624. 

•Prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jomandes it is surprising that the latter 
shonid be omitted m the excellent edition published by Groiius of the Gothic 
writers [Jordanes, not Jomandes n now the recognised spelling — O SJ 
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many Asiatic trophies that more proi»tly belonged to the people of 
Scythia On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only, 
memonals of barbarians, they deduced the first origin of the Goths from 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia® That extreme country 
of the north was not unknown to the conquerors of Italy the ties of 
anaent consanguinity had been strengthened by recent offices of friend 
ship, and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated hs savage 
greatness that he might pass the remainder of his days in the peaceful 
and polished court of Ravenna® Many vestiges, which cannot be 
ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, attest the anaent residence of 
the Goths in the countries beyond the Baltic From the time of the 
geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden seems to hav e con 
tinned in the possession of the less enterprising remnant of the nation 
and a large territory is even at present divided mto east and west 
Gothland During the middle ages (from the ninth to the twelfth cen 
tury), whilst Christianity was advancing with a slow progress into 
the north, the Goths and the Swedes composed two distinct and some 


* On the authority of Ablavius Jornandes quotes some old Gothic chronicles 
inverse De Reb Geticis C4 

tThe alleged Scandinavian origin of the GotJis has given rise to much 
discussion and has been denied by several eminent modem scholars The 
only reasons in favour of their Scandinavian origin are the tesbmony of 
Jordanes (not Jomandes as the name is oftentimes incorrectly spelt) and 
the existence of the name Gothtand m Sweden. But the testimony of Jor 
dancs contains at best only the tradition of the people respecting their origin, 
which (as Dr William Smith says) is never of much value and the mere 
fact of the existence of the name Gothland in Sweden is not sulHcient to 
prove that this country was the aboriginal abode of the people. For ex 
ample Scotland though named after the Scots was not the r original home, 
for they migrated from Ireland When the Romans first saw the Goths 
in the reign of Caracalla they dwelt in the land of the GeUe and Jordanes 
Procopius and otliers thought the Goths to be the same as the Gems of the 
earlier historians But the Getas are now admitted to have been Thracians 
There are two theories on this subject both trying to explain tlie singulai 
circumstance that a people named Gothi should have migrated from Ger 
many and settled among the Getrc The first hypothesis 15 that of Grimn\ 
who supposes that there was no migration of Goths but that they had been 
scUled on the Lower Danube from the beginning But against this we have 
the objection of the early writers that the Geuu were Thracians and the 
Thraaans were certainly not Germans The other hypothesis is that of 
Latham who argues that the name Get or Goth was the general name given 
by the Slavonic nations to llie Lithuanians According to this theory the 
Golhones at the mouth of the Vistula mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolcrnj 
are Lithuanians and the Gets belong to the same nation. 

In Morns s English Accidence ihe name of Goth c is regarded as the oldest 
and most primitive of the Teuton c dialects b(. ng spoken by the Easterr 
and Western Goths who onginafly lived near the Vistula but migrated 
about llie third century of the Christian era to the neighbourhood of the 
Danube and the Black Sea and afterwards over ran all the countries of 
Southern Europe. — O S J 
* lomandcs c "t. 
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times hostile members of the same monarchy.^ The latter of th ese 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing the former. The Swedes, 
who might well be satisfied with thar own fame in arms, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a moment of discon- 
tent against the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated that 
his \nctorious troops were not degenerated from their brave ancestors 
who had already subdued the mistress of the world.® 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a celebrated temple subsisted at 
Upsal, the most considerable town of the Swedes and Goths It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians had acquired in their 
piratical adventures, and sanctified by the uncouth representations of 
the three principal deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, 
and the god of thunder. In Ibe general festival that was solemnised 
every ninth year, nine animals of every species (without excepting the 
human) were sacrificed, and their bleed^g bodies suspended in the 
sacred grove adjacent to the temple.* The only traces that now subsist 
of this barbaric superstition are contained in the Edda, a ^stem of 
mythology compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, and 
studied by the learned of Denmark and Sweden as the most valuable 
remains of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of the Edda, we can easily 
distinguish two persons confounded under the name of Odin, the god 
of war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia The latter, the Ma- 
homet of the north, instituted a religion adapted to the climate and to 
the people. Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic were subdued 
by &e invincible valour of Odin, by bis persuasive eloquence, and by 
the fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful magician. The faith 
that he bad propagated during a long and prosperous life be confirmed 
by a voluntary death Apprehensive of the ignominious approach of 
disease and infirmity, he resolved to expire as became a wamor. In a 
solemn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself in nine 
mortal places, hastening away (as be asserted with his dying voice) to 
prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of the god of war.>® 

The native and proper habitation of 0dm is distinguished by the 
appellation of As-gard The happy resemblance of that name with 

'The Prolegomena of Grotius has some large extracts from Adam of 
Bremen and Saxo Grammalicus The former wrote in the >-ear I077. the 
latter flourished about the year 1200 

‘Voltaire, Hist, de Charles XII I m tfhen the Austrians desired the aid 
of the court of Rome against Gustavus Adolphus they always represented 
that eongueror as the lineal successor of Alatic. Harte's Hist of Gustavus, 
vol II p 123. 

•Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolcgoraenis. p 104. The temple of Upsal 
was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began his reign in the year 
107s, and about fourscore jears afterwards a Christian cathedral was erected 
on iti ruios Dalm’s HisL of Sweden, in Bibliotheqne Ratsomitt. 

"Mallet, Introd a IHist. du Daimenurc 
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As-burg, or aVs-of “ words of a similar signification, has gi\en rise to 
an historical sj'stem of so pleasing a contexture that could almost 
wish to persuade ourseUcs of Its truth. It is supposed that Odin was 
the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt on the banks of the lake 
hfstois, till the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey menaced 
the north with servitude. That Odin, jielding with indignant fur>' to 
a power which he was unable to resist, conducted his tribe from llic 
frontiers of the ^Vsialic Sarmalia into Sweden, with the great design 
of forming, in that inaccessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a 
people which, in some remote age, might be subservient to his im- 
mortal revenge; when his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanat- 
icism, should issue in numerous svrarms from the neighbourhood of the 
Polar drcle, to chastise the oppressors of mankind'* 

If so many successive generatiops of Goths were capable of prc<erv 
ing a faint tradition ol their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, 
from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct account of the time and 
circumstances of their emigration. To cross the Baltic was an easy 
and natural attempt The inhabitants of Sweden were masters of a 
suHicient number of large vessels, with oars,’* and the distance is little 
more than one hundred miles from Carl«crona to the nearest ports of 
Pomerania and Prussia, Here, at length, we land on firm and hUtorjc 
ground. At least as early as the Christian era,” and as late as the 
age of the Antomnos,’* the Goths were cstabli'hed towards the mouth 
of the Vistula, and in that fertile provnnee where the commercial aties 
of Thorn, Elbing, Koning«beig:, and Dantzic were long afterwards 
founded ** Westward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania 
and Mecklenbu^ A striking resemblance of manners, complexion, 
religion, and language, seemed to indicate that the Vandals and the 

“ Mallet, c. IV p 53 has collecWvl Itonv Strabo, Phny, Ptolemy, and Stephanus 
Bj'zantinus. the vestiges of such a ciiy and people. 

“This wonderful expedition of Odm, which, by deducing the enmity of 
the Goths and Romans from so memorable a cause, might supply the noble 
groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be received as authentic his- 
torj According to the obvious sense of the Edda, and the interpretation of 
the most skilful critics, As gard, instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic 
Sarmalia, is the fictitious appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the 
Olympus of Scandinavia from whence the prophet was supposed to descend 
when he announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were already 
seated m tlie southern parts of Sweden 

“Tacit Germ c 44. 

“Tacit Annal 11 62 If vve could yield a firm assent to the navigations 
of Pytheas of Marseilles, wc must allow that the Goths had passed the Baltic 
at least three hundred years before Christ 

“Ptolemy, L ii 

“ By the German colonies who followed tire arms of the Teutonic knights 
The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by those adventurers 
in the thirteenth century 
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Golhs ^Ncrc oriRimll> one peal people The latter appear to have 
been subdivided into OitroROths IjsiRoths, and Gepida;'* The d»- 
tinclion among the Vandals was more strongly marked by the Indc 
pendent names of Ilemli, Burgundians, Ixjmbards, and a variety of 
other pettj sutes, man^ of which, In a future age, eapanded them 
selves nlo powerful monarchies 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were stfll seated m Prussia. 
About the reign of Alexander Snerus, the Roman province of Dacia 
had already experienced their proximity by frequent and destructive 
inroads.** In tins interval, therefore, of about seventy jears, we must 
place the second mipation of the Goths from the Baltic to the Euxinc, 
but the cau^ that produced it lies concealed among the vanous motives 
which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians Either a pestilence 
or a famine, a victory or a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the eloquence 
of a daring leader, were sufiicicnl to impel the Gothic arms on the 
milder clirrutes of the south Besides the influence of a martial religion, 
the numbers and spirit of the Gotlis were equal to the most dan 

’ rimy ^Hist Natur iv 14) and rrocopim (m Cell Vandal I 1 c. 1) agree 
m this opinion Ttiey lived in d slant ages and possessed cliflerent means 
of investigating the truth 

[This statement may be iruestioncd notwithstanding the authority of these 
writers to winch that of Tac tos may be added Bit Tacitus and others 
included many nations under the name “Germans that wrere not Germans 
and tl e mme Vandals is a strong presumption that they were a Sclavonic 
and not a German e people The Germans have always called them Wends" 
or \ends and it is not improbable the Vandals may have been Slavonian 
Servians from Saxony and Stlesia .»0 S | 

lie Ojiro and ) ui tie eastern and western Goths obtained tiose de 
tioininatons from their anginal seats in Scand navia In all their future 
nurches and settlements they preserved with the r names the same relative 
stuatofi. When they first departed from Sweden the infant colony was 
conta ned in three vessels The th rd being a heavy sa Jer lagged beh ntl, and 
the crew winch afterwards swelled into a nation received from that circum 
stance the appcllnion of Gej idx or J.oitcrcrs Jomandes c 17 

IThc statement regarding the Ostro and the Visi golhs wh ch rests solely 
•on the autlonty of Jordanes cannot be adm tied though we do not knov^ 
when they got the names probably not till they wert settled on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The easiest trace of the name Visigoths is in Sidon us 
Apoll nans wl o u cs Vaus as a s mple name m Cass odorus we find Vuisi 
goth and m jordanes Wesegoth* and Wes goth* The name of the Ostro- 
goths occurs earl er first m the form Auslrogothi (Poll o Claud c. 6) and 
afterwards m that of Ostrogothi (Claud on m Eutrop lu ISJ) Nerther of 
<i esc names occurs in Zos mus or Amm anus Marcell nus both of whom 
lowcver make frequent mention of the Grutungi or Greutungi and the 
ricrvingi or Tcrvingi it is probable (sajs Dr W Smith) that the Gru 
tungj were the most illustrious tribe among the Ostrogoths and that the 
Tliervingi occup ed the same rank among the Vis golhs As to the Gep 
t IS uncerta n whether they were Goths at all Their scat was the mddle 
Danube in Dacia Tl e close pol tical cminectton of the Gep d* w th the Gotha 
nay liave led to their be ng regarded as a branch of the latter people— O SI 

"Fragment of Peter Patncius m theExcerpta Legalionum and with regard 
to Its probable date Tillemont H sU des Empereurs tom. in p 345. 
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porous adventures. The use of round bucklers and short swords ren- 
dered them formidable in a close engagement; the manly obedience 
uhich they jdelded to hereditary kings gave uncommon union and sta- 
bility to their councils; ” and the renowned Amata, the hero of that 
age, and the tenth ancestor of Theodotic, king of Italy, enforced, by 
the ascendant of personal merit, the prerogative 0/ hts birth, which 
be derived from the Ani«, or demigods of the Gothic nation 
The fame of a great enterprise McUed the bravwt warriors from all 
the Vandalic states of Germany, many of whom arc seen a few years 
afterwards combating under the common standard of the Goths.” The 
first motions of the emigrants carried them to the b.anlvS of the Prypec, 
a river universally conceived by the ancients to be the southern branch 
of the Borysthencs.” The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gav'e a direction to their line of march, 
and a constant supply of fresh water and pasturage to their numerous 
herds of cattle. They followed the unknown course of the riv'er, con- 
fident in their valour, and careless of whatever power might oppose 
their progress. The Bastama: and the Venedi were the first who 
presented themselves; and the flower of their youth, either from choice 
or compulsion, increased Uie Gothic army. The Bastarnie dwelt on the 
noilhem side of the Carpathian mountains; the immense tract of land 
that separated the Bastarna from the savages of Finland was pos- 
sessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi; *• we have some reason to 
believe that the first of these nations, which distinguished ilseli in the 
Macedonian war,” and was afterwards divided into the formidable 
tribes of the Peuemi, the BoranI, the Cerpi, etc , derived its origin 
from the Germans. With better authority, a Sarmaiian extraction may 
be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered themselves so famous in the 
middle ages ” But the confusion of blood and manners on that doubt- 
ful frontier often perplexed the most accurate observers ” As the 
Goths advanced near the Euxinc Sea, they encountered a purer race of 

“Omnium harum gentium jnsigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, et erga 
reges obsequium Tacit Germania, c 43 The Goths probably acquired their 
iron by the commerce of aiaber. 

"Jomandes, c. 13, 14. 

“The Heruli, and the Uregundi or Burgundi, are particularly mentioned. 
Masccru’s History of the Germans, 1 v A passage in the Augustan History, 
p 28, seems to allude to this great emigration The Marcomannic war was 
partly occasioned by the pressure oi barbarous tribes, who fled before the 
arms of more northern barbarians 

“P’AnvlIle, Geographic Ancienne, and the third part of his incomparable 
map of Europe. 

“Tacit Germ c, 46 

“ auver Germ. Antiq L lu c. 43 

" The Venedi, the Slavi. and the Antes, were the three great tribes of the 
same people Jomandes c. 24. 

" Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even hts caubous suspense 
is a proof ol his diligent inquiries 
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Sarmatians, the Jazjgcs, the Abni, and the Roxolani; and they were 
probably the first Germans who saw the mouth of the BorysthcncS and 
of the Tanais. If we inquire into the characteristic marks of the 
people of Germany and of Sarmatii, wc shall discover that those two 
{’real portions of human kind were principally distinguished by fixed 
huts or movable tents, by a close dress of flow ing garments, by the mar- 
riage of one or of several wives, a military force consisting, for 
the most part, cither of infantrj' or caralry; and above all by the use 
of the Teutonic or of the Sclawnian language the last of which has 
been diffused by conquest from the confines of Italy to the neighbour- 
hood of Japan. 

The Goths were now fn possession of the Ukraine, a countrj' of con- 
siderable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable 
rivers, which, from either side, discharge themselves into the Borys- 
ihencs; and interspersed with large and lofty forests of oaks. The 
plenty of game and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in the 
hollows of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and forming, even in 
that rude age, a valuable branch of commerce, the size of the cattle, the 
temperature of the air, the aptness of the sbil for every species of grain, 
and the luxutiancy of the vegetation, all displayed the liberality of 
Nature, and tempted the industry of man.** But the Goths withstood 
all these temptations, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of poverty, 
and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards the cast, bordered on the new 
settlements of the Goths, presented nothing to their arms except the 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But the prospect of the 
Roman territories was far more alluring; and the fields of I)ada were 
covered with rich harvests, sown by the bands of an industrious, and 
CTposed to be gathered by those of a warlike, people. It is probable 
that the conquests of Trajan maintained by his successors, less for 
any real advantage than for ideal dignity, bad contributed to weaken 
the empire on that side The new and unsettled province of Dacia 
was neither strong enough to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the 
rapaciousness of the barbarians As long as the remote banks of the 
Dniester were considered as the boundary of the Roman power, the 
fortifications of the Lower Danube were more carelessly guarded, and 
the inhabitants of Miesia lived in supine security, fondly conceiving 
themselves at an inaccessible distance from any barbarian invaders 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, fatally convinced 
them of their mistake The king, or leader, of that fierce nation 
traversed with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed both the 
Dniester and the Danube without encountering any opposition capable 

” Genealogical History of the Tartars p 593 Bell (vol ii p 379) traversed 
the Ukraine in his journey from Petersburgfa to Constantinople. The raodern 
face of the country is a just representation of the ancient, since in the hands 
of the Cxjssacks. it stiU remains in a state of nature 
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numbers of his troops He intercepted several parties of Carpi, and 
other Germans, who were hastening to share the victory of their coun- 
trymen/* intrusted the passes of the mountains to officers of approved 
valour and fidelity; ** repaired and strengthened the fortifications of 
the Danube, and exerted bis utmost vigilance to oppose either the 
progress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of 
fortune, he anxiously waited for an r^ortunity to retrieve, by a great 
and decisive blow, his own glory and that of the Roman arms.** 

At the same time when Decius was struggling with the violence of the 
tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate amidst the tumult of war, in- 
vestigated the more general causes that, since the age of the Antonines, 
had so impetuously urged the decline of the Roman greatness. He 
soon discovered that it was impossible to replace that greatness on a 
permanent basis without restoring public virtue, ancient prindples and 
manners, and the oppressed majesty of the laws. To execute this coble 
but arduous design, he first resolved to revive the obsolete office of 
censor; an office which, as long as it had subsisted in its pristine 
integrity, had so much contnbuted to the perpetuity of the state, till 
it was usurped and gradually neglected by the Casars.** Conscious 
that the favour of the sovereign may confer power, but that the esteem 
of the people can alone bestow authority, he submitted the choice of 
the censor to the unbiassed yoice of the senate. By their unanimous 
votes, or rather acdanutions, Valerian, who was afterwards emperor, 
and who then served with distinction in the army of Dedus, was (a d 
SST, 57 Oct ) dedared the most worthy of that exalted honour. As 
^ooD as the decree of the senate was transmitted to the emperor, he 
assembled a great council in his camp, and, before the investiture of 
the censor elKl, he apprbed hun of the difficulty and importance of 
his great office. “ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished 
subject, ” happy in the general approbation of the senate and of the 
Roman repubhcl Accept the censorship of mankind; and judge of our 
manners. You will select those who deserve to continue members of 

** ytetoruT Carries, on some tnedals of Decius, insinuste these advantages 

“Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was posted in 
the pass of Thermopylae with 200 Dardanians. 100 heavy and f6o light horse, 

60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed recruits See an ongmal letter from 
the emperor to his officer, in the Augustan History, p 200 ITrebelL Pollio 
m Claud, c. i&I 

“Jomandes, c. 16-18 Zosimas, I L fc 22J p 22 In the general account 
of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of the Gothic and 
Uie Grecian writers In carelessness alone they are alike 

“Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, e viiJ He illustrates 
the nature and use of the censorship with his usual ingenuity, and with 
uncommon precision , , 

“Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny, Hist Natur vu 
Censonnus de Die Katah) The modesty of Trajan refused an honour which 
he deserved, and his example became a law to the Antonmes Pliny’s Pane- 
gyric, c. 45 and 60 
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the Senate; you will restore the equestrian order to its ancient splen* 
dour; you udll improve the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 
You will distinguish into regular classes the various and infinite multi- 
tude of citizens, and accurately review the military strength, the wealth, 
the virtue, and the resources of Rome. Your decisions shall obtain the 
force of laws The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the 
great officers of the empire, arc all subject to your tribunal. None art 
exempted, excepting only the ordinary consuls,” the prefect of the 
city, the king of the sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chastity 
inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins Even these few, who may 
not dread the severity, will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Roman 
censor.” ** 

A magistrate, invested with such extensive powers, would have ap- 
peared not so much the minister as the colleague of his sovereign 
Valerian j'ustly dreaded an elevation so full of envy and of suspicion 
He modestly urged the alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuffi- 
ciency, and the incurable corruption of the limes He artfully insinu- 
ated that the oRice of censor was inseparable from the Imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a subj'ect were unequal to the support of 
«v\ch an immense weight of cares and of power.” The approaching 
event of war soon put an end to the prosecution of a project so specious 
but so impracticable; and whilst it preserved Valerian from the dan- 
ger, saved the emperor Decius from the disappointment which would 
most probably have attended it A censor may maintain, he can never 
restore, the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a magistrate 
to exert his authority with benefit, or even with effect, unless he is 
supported by 3 quick sense of honour and virtue m the minds of the 
people, by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a tram 
of useful prejudices combating on the side of national manners In a 
period when these principles are annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction 
must either sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a partial 
instrument of vexatiovis oppression*’ It was easier to vanquish the 
Goths than to eradicate the public vices, yet even in the first of these 
enterprises Deaus lost his army and his life 
The Goths were now, on every side, surrounded and pursued by the 
Roman arms The flower of their troops had perished m the long 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country could no longer afford 
subristence for the remaining multitude of licentious barbarians Re- 

”Vet in spite of this exemption Pompey appeared before that tribunal 
during his consulship The occasion indeed was equally singular and hon- 
ourable Plutarch in Pomp [c 22] p 630 
"Original speech, m the Augustan Hist p 173, 174 [Treb Poll c 2I 
" This transaction might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Valerian 
was actually declared the colleague of Deaus, 1 xu p 625 
"Hist August p 174 [Treb Poll 1 c] The emperor’s reply js omitted 
t* Such as the attempts of Aegustus towards a reformation of manners. 
Tacit Annal 111. 24 
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duced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly have purchased, by 
the surrender of all their booty and prisoners, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident of victory, and resolv- 
ing, by the chastisement of these invaders, to stnke a salutary terror 
into the nations of the North, refused to listen to any terms of accom- 
modation. The high-spirited barbarians preferred death to slavery. 
An obscure town of Ma;sia, called Forum Terebronii,** was the scene 
of the battle. The Gothic army was drawn up in three lines, and, 
cither from choice or accident, the front of the third line was covered 
by a morass. In the beginning of the action, the son of Dedus, a youth 
of the fairest hopes, and already assoaated to the honours of the pur- 
ple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight of his afflicted father; who, 
summoning all his fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops that the 
loss of a single soldier was of little importance to the republic.** The 
conflict was terrible; it was the combat of despair against grief and 
rage. The first hne of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the 
second, advandng to sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only re- 
mained entire, prepared to dispute the passage of the morass, which 
was imprudently attempted by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here 
the fortune of the day turned, and all things became adverse to the 
Romans: the place deep with ooze, sinking under those who stood, slip- 
pery to such as advanced; their armour heavy, the waters deep; nor 
could they wield, m that uneasy situation, Iheir weighty javelins The 
barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to encounters in the bogs, 
their persons tall, their spears long, such as could wound at a dis- 
tance.” ** In the morass the Roman army, after an JneJJectual struggle, 
was irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of the emperor ever be 
found.** Such was the fate of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
an accomplished prince, active in war, and affable in peace, *• who, 
together with his son, has deserved to be compared, both in life and 
death, with the brightest e.xainples of ancient virtue.*® 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, the insolence of the 
legions They appear to have patiently expected, and submissively 

"Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, tom lu p 59 ® As Zosmas and same 
of his followers mistake the Danube for the Tanais, they place the field of 
battle in the plains of Scythia 

“Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the two 
Decii, but I have preferred the account of Jornandes 

“I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annal i 64) the picture of a 
similar engagement between a Roman army and a German tribe 

“Jornandes, c 18 Zosimus, 1 1 [c 23! p 22 Zonaras, J xii fc. ao] 
p 627 Aurelius Victor [Epitome c 29I 

“The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred and fifty- 
one, since the new princes took possession of the consulship on the ensuing 
calends of January 

“ Hist August p 223 [Vopesc. Aur c. 42] gives them a very honourable 
place among the small number of good emperors who reigned between 
Augustus and Diocletian. 
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obeyed, the decree of the senate, trhich regulated the succession to the 
throne. Prom a just regard lor the memory of Decius, the Imperial 
title Tvas (a.d. 251, Dec.) conferred on Hoslilianus, his only surviving 
son; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, was granted to 
Callus, whose experience and ability seemed equal to the great trmt 
of guardian to the young prince and the distressed empire.*® The first 
care of the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces from the 
intolerable weight of the victorious Goths. He (ad. 252) consented 
to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an immense 
booty, and, what uas still more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners 
of the highest merit and quality. He plentifully supplied their camp 
with e\ery conveniency that could assuage their angry spirits, or facili* 
tate their so much wished-for departure; and he even promised to pa> 
them annually a large sum of gold, on condition they should nevei 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their incursions.** 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent kings of the earth, who 
courted the protection of the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 
with such trifling presents as could only derive a value from the hand 
that bestoned them; an ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in- 
considerable piece of plate, oc a quantity of copper coin.** After the 
wealth of nations had centred In Rome, the emperors displayed their 
greatness, and even their policy, by the regular exercise of a steady 
and moderate liberality towards the allies of the state. They relieved 
the poverty of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and recompensed 
their fidelity. These voluntary marks of bounty were understood to 
flow not from the fears, but merely from the generosity or the grati- 
tude of the Romans; and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally 
distributed among friends and suppliants, they were sternly refused to 
such as claimed them as a debt.** But this stipulation of an annual 
pa3m3ent to a victorious enemy appeared without disguise in the light 
of an ignominious tribute; the minds of the Romans were not yet ac- 
customed to accept such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians; and 
the pnnee who by a necessary concession had probably saved his coun- 
try, became the object of the general contempt and aversion. The 
death of Hostilianus, though it happened in the midst of a raging pesti- 
lence, was interpreted as the p>ersonal crime of Callus; and even the 
defeat of the late emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion to 


” Hsc ubi Patres comperere . . . decernunt Victor in Oesaribus Ic 30]. 
“Zonaras, I xii [c 21] p, 628 

Selh, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five pounds weight, were ac- 
cepted with joy and gratitude by the wealthy long of Egypt (Livy, xxvii 4). 
Quina MtUia ^nj, a weight of copper m \alue about eighteen pounds sterling, 
was the usual present made to foreign ambassadors (Livy, xxxi 9). 

“ See the firmness of a Homan general so late as Uie time of Alexander 
Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p 25, edit Louvre. 

“Jornandes, c. 19, and Victor in Csesanbus. 
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the perfidious counsels of his bated successor ** The tranquillity which 
the empire enjoved during the first >car of his administration served 
rather to inflame than to appease the public discontent, and, as soon 
as the apprehensions of war were removed, the infamy of the peace 
vras more deeply and more sensibl> felt 

But the Romans were imtatcd to a still higher degree when they 
discovered that they had not evtsi secured their repose, though at the 
CTpensc of their honour The dangerous secret of the wealth and 
weakness of the empire had been revealed to the world ^»ew swarms 
of barbarians, encouraged (a p 253) by the success, and not conceiv- 
ing themselves bound bj the obligation, of them brethren, spread 
devastatvoft \hro\ie,h the Wyivaiv ptrOMwees, and \tnor as far as \ht 
gates of Rome The defence of the monarch>, which seemed aban- 
doned by the pusillammous emperor, was assumed b> ^Tmilianus, gov- 
ernor of Pannonia and Mxsia, who rallied the scattered forces, and 
revived the fainting «pirits of the tro<^ The barbarians were unex 
pectcdly attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the Danube 
The vnetonous leader distnboted as a donative the nione> collected 
for the tribute, and the accbmatioos of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle •’ Callus, who, careless of the general 
welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italy, was almost m the 
same instant informed of (he suecess of the revolt and of the rapid 
approach of bis a<pinng lieutenant. He advanced to meet h.m as far 
as the plains of Spoleta \Vheti the armies came in ^ight of ea‘h other, 
the soldiers of Callus compared the ignominious conduct of their sov 
ereign with the glory of his rvval They admired the valour of ^miha 
nus, they were attracted by bia liberality, for he offered a considerable 
increase of pay to all deserters The murder of Callus, and of his son 
Volusianiis, put an end to the civil war, and the senate (ajj 253, Alay) 
gave a legal sanction to the ngbts of conquest The letters of .^niilianus 
to that assembly displayed a nurture of rooderaUon and vanity He 
assured them that he 'hould resign to their wisdom the civU adminis- 
tration, and, contenting himself with the qualilj of their general, would 
in a short time assert the glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 
alt the batbanans both of the North and of the East ®* His pnde was 
flattered by the applause of the '"oale, and medals are still extant 
representing him with the name and attnbutes of Hercules and Victor 
and of Mars the Avenger •• 

If the new monarch posessed the abilities, he wanted the time neces- 
sary to fulfil these splendid promises Less than four months intervened 

“These improbable accosahons are afleged by Zosimus 1 t p. 23, 24. 
"Jornandes c. ig The Gothic wnter at least lAsenred the peace which 
his victonons countrymen had sworn to Gatlui 
" Zosimus L j p 2 26. 

"\nctor m Carsaribns fc. 30] 

“Zonaras L xn. p 628. 


'Bandun Kumsmata. p Ot* 
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between his victory and his He had \'anquishcd Callus: he sunk 

under the weight of a competitor more formidable than Callus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already distinguislied by the hon- 
ourable title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to 
his aid.®* Valerian e.xecutcd that commission with zeal and fidelity; and 
as he arrived too late to save his sowreign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of iEmilianus, who still lay encamped in the plains of Spoleto, 
were awed by the sanctity of his character, but much more by the 
superior strength of his army; and as they were now become as incap- 
able of personal attachment as they had always been of constitutional 
principle, they (aJ). 253, Aug.) readily imbrued their hands in the blood 
of a prince who had so lately been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs, but the adv'antagc of it was Valerian’s; who ob- 
tained the possession of the throne by the means indeed of a civil war, 
but with a degree of innocence singular in that age of revolutions; since 
he owmed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor whom he 
dethroned. 

Valerian was about suty years o! age *' when he was invested with 
the purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or the clamours of the 
aimy, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. In his gradual 
ascent through the honours of the state, he had deserved the favour of 
virtuous princes, and had declared himself the enemy of tyrants.®* 
His noble birth, his mild but unblemished manners, his learning, pru- 
dence, and e.vperience, were revered by the senate and people; and if 
mankind (according to the observation of an ancient writer) had been 
left at liberty to choose a master, their choice would most assuredly have 
fallen on Valerian.®* Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inadequate 
to his reputation; perhaps hvs abilities, or at le.'ist his spirit, were af- 
fected by the languor and coldness of old age. The consciousness of his 
decline engaged him to share the throne with a younger and more* 
active associate ®® the emergency of the times demanded a general no 
less than a prince; and the experience of the Roman censor might have 
directed him where to bestow the Imperial purple, as the reward of mili- 

"Eutropius, I IX. c C sa>s tertio mense. Eusebius omits this emperor. 
"Zosimus, I t p 28 Eutropws and Victor station Valerian’s arm\ in 
Rhstia 

“He was ahoul seventy at the time of hii accession, or, as it Is more prob- 
able, of his death Hist August p 173 Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, 
tom. Ill p 893. note r 

“ Inimicus Tyrannorum Hist August p 173 In the glorious struggle 
of the senate against Maximin, Valenan acted a very spirited part Hist 
August p. 156 

“According to the distinction of Victor, he seems to have received the 
title of Imperalor from the army, and that of Augustus from the senate 
“ From Victor and from the medals, TiUemont (torn m p 710) very justly 
infers that Galhenus was associated to the empire about the month of August 
of the year 253, 
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tarj’ merit. But instead of making a judicious choice, which wouid have 
confirmed his reign anti endeared his memory, Valerian, consulting only 
the dictates of affection or N-anity, immediately inscsted witn the su- 
preme honours his son Gallicnus, a jouth whose cfTeminate vices had 
been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a prirate station. The 
joint government of the father and the son subsisted about seven, and 
the sole administration of GalHenus continued about eight >ears (aj). 
233-26S). But the -whole period was one uninterrupted series of con- 
fusion and calamity. As the Roman empire was at the same time, and 
on every side, attacked by the blind furj' of foreign invaders, and the 
wild ambition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult order and perg^icu- 
ily by pursuing not so much the doubtful arrangement of dates as the 
more natural distribution of subjects The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, were, i. The Franks, 
2. The AJemanoi; 3. The Goths; and 4. The Persians linder these 
general appellations we may comprehend the adv*entures of less con- 
fiderahle tnbes, whose obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perplex the attention of the reader- 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one of the greatest and most 
enlightened nations of Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been ciausted in the dwcovery of their unlettered ancestors To 
the tales of credulity have succeeded the s>*5’ems of fanq'. Every pjas- 
sage hM been sUted, every spot has been surveyed, that might possibly 
reveal some faint traces 0? their origin. It has been supp»s^ that Pan- 
noma,** that Gaul, that the northern parts of Cennany,** gave birth to 
that celebrated colony of warriors. At length the most rational critics, 
rejecting the fictitious emigrations of Ideal conquerors, have acquiesced 
in a sentiment whose simpbdty persuades us of its truth.** They sup- 
fxise that, about the year two hundred and forty,*® a new confederacy 
•was formed under the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the 
lAiwer Rhine and the Weser. The present dreJe of Westphalia, the 
Landgraviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Brunswick and Ltuieburg, 
were the andenl seat of the Cbauci, who, in their Inaccessible morasses, 
defied the Roman arms; ** of the Cherusd, proud of the fame of Armi- 
nius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid infantry; and 

" Various sj-stcnn have been formed to explain a difScalt passage tn Gregory 
of Tours, L 1. c 9 

“The Geographer of Ravenna, J- ir. by mentioning llauringanm on the 
confines of Denmark, as the ancient scat of the Franks, gave birth to ao 
ingenious sjstetn of Lcbnita. _ 

“ CluTcr Germania Antiqua, L lu. c. so. Ilf Freret, in the ifemoires des 
rAcademic dcs JpscripUons, tom. xviu. 

“Ifost probably onder the reign of Gordian, from an accidental circum- 
stance fully canvassed by Tillemmit, tom iii. p 710, 1181 

”Plin. Hist. Natur t. The l«negyrists frequently allude to the 
norasscs of the Franks 
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of several other tribes of inferior power and renown.'* The love of 
libertj’ was the ruling passion of these Germans; the enjoyment of it 
their best treasure; the word that expressed that enjoyment the most 
pleasing to their ear. They deserved, they assumed, ^ey maintained 
the honourable epithet of Franks or rreemen; which concealed, though 
It did not extinguish, the peculiar names of the several states of the 
confederacy.^* Tacit consent, and mutual advantage, dictated the first 
laws of the union; it was gradually cemented by habit and experience. 
The league of the Franks may admit of some comparison with the 
Helvetic body; in which every canton, retaining its independent sover- 
eignty, consults with its brethren in the common cause, without ac- 
knowledging the authority of any supreme head or representative as- 
sembly.** But the principle of the two confederacies were extremely 
different. A peace of two hundred years has rewarded the wise and 
honest policy of the Swiss An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, 
and a disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced the character of 
the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the daring valour of the people of 
Lower Germany. The union of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion, and required the presence of Gallienus, the 
heir and colleague of imperial power.*’ Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son Salonius, displa>ed, in the court of Treves, the majesty of the 
empire, its armies were ably conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he aftenrards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever faithful 
for the great interest of the monarchy The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and medals darkly announces a long senes of victories Tro- 
phies and tvtles attest (vf such evidence can attest) the fame of Pos- 
thumus, who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the Germans, and 
the saviour of Gaul ** 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of which we have any distinct 
knowledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments of vanity and 

” Tacit Germania, c. 30, 37 

” In a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasionally mentioned 
See some vestiges of them in Cluver Germ Antiq 1 ni 

[The term Frank, like that of Marcomannt, was probably applied to se cral 
confederacies on the Roman frontier, which called themselves by this name 
m opposition to their fellow-Germans in the Decumates agri, who were sub- 
ject to Rome. Hence Dr Latham thmks that instead of assuming migra- 
tion to account for names, such as the Franks of France, the Franks of 
rranconta, and the like, v.e may simply suppose them to be Franks of a 
different division of the Frankish name See Latham’s Germania of Tacitus 
Later writers have divided them mto the Sahan or Lower Rhine Franks, 
and the Ripuanan or Middle Rhine — O S] 

”Simler dc Repubhea Helvet cum notis Fuselm 

"Zosimus. 1 1 p 27 

'•M de Brequigny (Mem de lAcad tom xxx ) has given us a very 
cunons life of Posthumus A senes of the Augustan History from Medals 
and Inscriptions has been more than once planned, and is still much wanted. 
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adulation The Rhine, though dignified with the title of Safeguard of 
the protinces, was an imperfect barrier against the danng spirit of enter 
pnse with which the Franks were actuated Their rapid devastations 
stretched from the river to the foot of the Pyrenees nor were they 
stopped by those mountains Spam, which had never dreaded, was 
unable to resist, the inroads of the Gtamans Durmg twelve jears, the 
greatest part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent country n as the 
theatre of unequal and destructive hostllltle:^ Tarragona, the flourish 
mg capital of a peaceful provmce, was sacked and almost destro>ed, ^ 
and so late as ie days of Orosius, who wrote in the fifth century, 
wretched cottages, scattered amidst Ae rums of magnificent cities, still 
recorded the rage of the barbarians'** When the exhausted countiy no 
longer supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks 'cired on some vessels 
in the ports of Spam,** and transport^ themselves into Mauritania The 
distant province yrak astonished with the fury of these barbarians who 
seemed to fall from a new world, as the r name manners, and complexion 
vfeie equally unknown on the coast of Africa ** 

II In that part of Upper Saxony be>ond the Elbe, which is at 
present called the Marqmsate of Lusace, there existed, in ancient time^ 
a sacred wood the awful seat of the superstition of the Suevi Jsone 
were permitted to enter the holy precincts without confessmg by their 
servile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate presence of the 
severe gn Deitj •* Patnotism contributed as well a* devotion to conse- 
crate the Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones •* It was umversally 
believed that the nation had received its first existence on that sacred 
«pot At stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried in the Suevic 
blo^ resorted thither bj their ambassadors and the memory of their 
common extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and human 
sacrifices The wide extended name of Suev i filled the interior countries 
of Germany from the banks of the Oder to those of the Danube They 
T^re distinguidied from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of 
dressmg their long hair, which ihej gathered into a rude knot on the 
crown of the head and they delighted in an ornament that showed their 
ranks more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy ** Jealous as the 
Germans were of military renown, they all onfessed the superior valour 

"Atir«l Victor c. S3 Instead of Fane dtreflo botH the sense and the 
exptessson requite though, indeed for different reasons it is alTce 

diiTcult to correct the text of the best, and tbe worst writers 
"In the tune of Ausonius (the end of the fourth centuo) Herda or Lenda 
was in a scry ruinous state which probably was the consequence of this 
imasion. \us ep 2S 8- 

** VaVesixis n ihereiOTe rw sVaSsen » Vhat the rsanV.s had lasaded 

Spa n by the sea 
"Aurcl Victor Eutrop. ix. 6 
”TaaL Germania 38. 

“Claver Germ Antiq w 25- 

“ Sic Suevj a eaten <rtrmanos sic soevonim uigenui. a Servis separantur 
—A prond separatios- 
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of the Suevi, and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencten, who, with a 
% ast army, encountered the dictator Caisar, declared that they esteemed 
it not a disgrace to have fled before a people to ^^hose arms the immortal 
gods themselves were unequal ** 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an mnumcnble swarm of Suevi 
appeared on the banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Homan pioMOtes, m qntst either of food, of plunder, or of glory ” The 
hasty army of \ olunteers gradually coalesced into a great and permanent 
nation, and as it was composed from so many different tribes, assumed 
ihenameof Alemanni, or All men, to denote at once their various lineage 
and their common brarery The latter was soon felt by the Romans 
m many a hostile inroad The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback, 
but their cavalry was rendered stfll more formidable bj a mixture of 
light infantry, ^elected from the bra\cst and most active of the youth, 
lyhom frequent exercise had enured to accompany the horsemen in the 
longest march, the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate retreat ” 
This warlike people of Germans had been astonished by the immense 
preparations of Alexander Seienis, they were dismayed by the arms of 
his successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierceness to themselves 
But still hovering on the frontiers of the empire, they increased the 
general disorder that ensued after the death of Decius They inflicted 
severe wounds on the nch provinces of Gaul, they were the first who 
removed the veil that co\ ered the feeble majesty of Italy A numerous 
body of the Alemanni penetrated across the Danube, and througu Ih* 
Rhsetian Alps, into the plains ol Lombardy, advanced as far as Ravenna, 
and displayed the victorious banners of barbarians almost m sight of 
Rome ** Ihe insult and the danger rekindled m the senate some sparks 
of their anaent virtue Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
wars, Valerian in the Last and Gallienus on the Rhine All the hopes 
and resources of the Romans were m themselves In this emergency 
the senators resumed the defence of the republic, drew out the Prjetonan 
guards, who had been left to garrison the capital and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most willing 
of the Plebe ans The Alemanni, astonished with the sudden appear 
ance of an army more numerous than their own, retired into Germany 
laden with spoil, and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the 
unwarlike Romans 

“Gesar in Bello Galhco iv 7 

“Victor m Caracal [c 21] Don Cassius Ixvii [c 13] p 1350 
“This etymology (far d fferent from those which amuse the fancy of the 
learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus an original h storian quoted 
by Agathias 1 c 5 

"The Suevi engaged Gesar id ths manner and the manceuvre 
the approbation of the conqueror (Bell Gall 1 48 ) 

“Hsu August p 215 216 IVt^s Aurel c 18 21] Dexippus in the 
Excerpta Legal onum p 8 Hicronym Chron Oros us vii z'’ 

"Zosimus L 1 p 34. 
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^\'hen GalHenus recehcd the intelligence that his capital waa delivered 
from the barbarians, he was much lea delighted than alatmcd with the 
courage of the <cnale, since it might one day p'’onpt them to rescue 
the public from domestic tjTanny as well as from foreign invasion. His 
timid ingratitude was published to his subjects in an edict which 
prohibit^ the senators from crerctsing any military cmplojnnent, and 
even from approaching the camps of the legions. But his fears iv-cre 
groundless. The rich and liaurious nobles, sinking into their natural 
charactcT,acctpled,asa favour, this disgraceful coemption from military 
service; and as long as lhe>* were indulged in the enjojinent of their 
baths, their theatres, and their villas, thej* cheerfully resigned the more 
dangerous cares of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.** 
.Another invasion of the -Memanni, of a more formidable abject, but 
more glorious event, is mentioned by a writer of the lower empire TTiree 
hundred thousand of that warlike people are said to have been van* 
quished, in a battle near Milan, by GalKenus in person at the head of only 
ten thousand Romans.** IVe may, however, with great probability, 
jsenbe this inaedtble vnctor>' evtber to the erwiulity of the historian or to 
some exaggerated exploits of one of the emperor’s Ueutenants. It was 
by arms of a v ery* different nature that Galbenus endeavoured to protect 
tialy from the fury of the Germans. He espoused Tipa, the daughter of 
a king of the ^farcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often confounded 
with the Alemanni in their wars and conquests.** To the father, as the 
pricn of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Pannonia The 
native charms of uapolshed beauty seem to have fixed the daughter in 
the a0ecUoiis of the inconstant emperor, and the bands of policy were 
more firmly connected by those of love. But the haughty prejudice of 
Rome still refused the name of marriage to the profane mixture of a 
dtlxen and a barbarian; and has stigmatised the German princess with 
the opprobrious tWe oi concvibine ot CaSbeuus.** 

m. W'e have already traced the emigration of the Goths from 
Scandinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borj-sthenes, 
and have followed their victorious arms from the Boryslhenes to the 
Danube. Under the reigns of Valerian and Galhenus, the frontier of 
the last-mentioned river was perpetually infested by the inroads of 
Germans and Sannatians but it was defended by the Romans with 
more than usual firmness and success The provinces that were the 
seat of war recruited the armies of Rome with an inexhaustible supply 
of hardy soldiers; and more than one of these Ulytian peasants attained 
the station and displaced the abilities of s general. Though fl>ing 


**AareL Victor, m Gallicno rt ProbO. Hu complaints breathe an uncom- 
mon spirit of freetfom. 

“ Zonaras. L x>i. p. 631 

•* One of the VHctors <•3 him JZtog of tl* klarcomanni, the other, of the 
Germans. 

“TiJIemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs^ lom, iu p 39^ etc. 
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parties of the barbarians, who Incessantly hovered on the banks of the 
Danube, penetrated sometimes to the confines of Italy and Macedonia; 
their progress w'as commonly checked, or their return intercepted, by the 
Imperial lieutenants.®* But the great stream of the Gothic hostilities 
•was dh cried into a very diHerenl diannet. The Gotirs, in their ncs 
settlement of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the northern coast 
of the Emcine: to the south of that inland sea were situated the soft and 
wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed all that could attract, 
and nothing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Boryslhencs are only sixty miles distant from the 
narrow entrance®’ of the peninsula of Grim Tartary, known to the 
ancients under the name of Chersonesus Taurica.®* On that inhospitable 
shore, Euripides, embellishing with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene of one of his most affecting tragedies.®^ The bloody 
sacrifices of Diana, the arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve to represent an his- 
torical truth, that the Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
were, in some degree, reclaimed from their brutal manners by a gradual 
intercourse w-ith the Grecian colonies which settled along the maritime 
coast. The Utile kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was situated on 
the Straits, through which the Maeotis communicates itself to the Euxine, 
was composed of degenerate Greeks and half-civiltsed barbarians. It 
subsisted, as an independent state, from the time of the Peloponnesian 
war,®* was at last swallowed up by the ambition of Mithridates,®® and, 
with the rest of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the Roman 
arms From the reign of Augustus,*®® the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By presents, by arms, and 
by a slight fortification drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually 
guarded against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia the access of a coun- 
try which, from its peculiar situation and convenient harbours, com- 
manded the Eiudne Sea and Aria Minor.*®* As long as the sceptre was 
possessed by a lineal succession of kings, they acquitted themselves of 
their important charge wth vigilance and success. Domestic factions, 

**See Lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and Probus, in the Augustan History. 

”It IS about half a league in breadth Genealogical History of the Tartars, 
P 598. 

**M de Peyssonel, who had been French consul at Caifa, m his Observa- 
tions sur les Peuples Barbares, qm ont habite les bords du Danube. 

” SuTipides m SiJnigenia m 'laand 

“Strabo, 1 vii. p. 300 The first kings of Bosphorus were the allies of 
Athens 

"Appian in Mithndat 

’"It was reduced by the arms of Agnppa Orosius, vi 21 Eutropius, 
VII 9 The Romans once advanced within three days’ march of the Tanais 
Tacit Annal xii 17. 

’"See the Toxans of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the virtues of 
the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against the kings of 
Bosphorus 
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and Uie fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, who sdred on the 
vacant llirone, admitted the Goths into the heart of Ifosphorus. With 
the acquisition of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors ob* 
tainecl the command of a naval force, sufficient to transport their armies 
to the coast of A'ia.**’ 1 he ships used in the naviRalion of the Kuxine 
were of a very singular construction. Ihey were sHsht flil-hottomed 
barhs framed of timber only, without the lc.ast mixture of iroHi and 
occasionally covered with a slielvinp roof on the appearance of a 
tempest.’*' In these floating houses, the Goths carelessly trusted them- 
selves to the mercy of an unA.nown sea, under the conduct of sailors 
pressed into the sen ice, and whose skill and fidelity were equally sus- 
picious. but the hopes of plunder had banished every idea of danger, 
and a mtural fearlessness of temper supplied in their minds the more 
rational confidence whicli is (he just result of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must luve often murmured against the 
cowardice of (heir guides, who required the strongest assurances of a 
settled calm before they would venture to embark; and would scarcely 
ever be tempted to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the practise 
of the modern Turks,’"* and they are probably not inferior in the art of 
navigation to the ancient inhabitants of Bospliorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of Circassia on the left band, 
first appeared before Pityus,’"* the utmost limits of the Romm prov- 
inces; a city provided with a convenient port and fortified vrith a strong 
wall. Here they met with a rcslslarcc more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a distant fortress Thej’ 
were repulsed; and their disappointment seemed to diminish the terror 
of the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an officer of superior rank 
and merit, defended that frontier, all ibdr efforts were ineffectual; but * 
as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more honourable but less 
important station, they resumed the attack of Pityus; and, by the 
destruction of that city, obliterated the memory of their former 
disgrace.’®* 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the Curine Sea, the navigation 
from Pit3ms to Trebirond is about three hundred miles The course 
of the Goths carried them in sight of the country of Colchis, so famous 
by the expedition of the Argonauts, and they even attempted, though 
without success, to pillage a rich temple at the mouth of the over 
Phasis Trebizond, celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand as 

’"* 2 osimus, lip ^ 

’“Slrabo, 1 XI. Tacit Hist, iii 47*— Tliey were called Camar<r. 

"“See a very natural picture of the Cuxine navigation, m the sixteenth 
letter of Tournefort 

** Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebastopolis forty- 
four miles to the east of Pityus The garrison of Phasis consisted in his 
time of only four hundred foot Penplus of the Euxine. 

“■Zosimus 1 1. p so 

‘"Arrian (in Perinlo Maris Euxin p 130) calls the distance s 6 io stadia 
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an ancient colony of Greeks,'** derived its wealth and splendour from 
the munificence of the emperor Hadrian, who had constructed an arti- 
ficial port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure harbours.*®* The 
city was large and populous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy 
the fury of the Gotlis, and the usual garrison had been strengthened by 
a reinforcement of ten thousand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absence of discipline and vigilance. The 
numerous garrison of Trebbond, dissolved In riot and luxury, dbdained 
to guard their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon disco\ered 
the supine negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the defenceless 
dty sword in hand. A general massacre of the people ensued, whilst the 
affrighted soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy temples, tand the most splendid edifices, were involved in a 
common destruction. The booty that fell into the hands of the Goths 
was immense: the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposited 
in Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The number of captives 
was incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged without opposition 
through the extensive province of Pontus.**® The rich spoils of Trebi- 
zond filled a great fleet of ships that had been found in the port. The 
robust youth of the sea-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expedition, relumed in 
triumph to their new establishments In the kingdom of Bosphorus.*** 

The second e.xpedition of the Goths was undertaken with greater 
powers of men and ships; but they steered a different course, and, dis- 
daining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed the western coast 
of the Eutine, passed before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Dniester, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the capture of a 
great number of fishing barks, they approached the narrow outlet through 
which the Euxine Sw pours its waters into the Mediterranean, and 
divides the continents of Europe and Asia. The garrison of Chalcedon 
was encamped near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that 
commanded the entrance of the Strait ; and so dreaded were the invasions 
of the barbarians, that this body of troops surpassed in number the 
Gothic army But it was in -numbers alone that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, and abandoned the 
town of Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they should 
prefer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugiUve pointed out Nicomedia, once the capital of the 
kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided the march 

Xenophon. Anabasis, 1 . jv. [c 8 , 22] p 34S. 

'"Arrian, p 129. The general observation 15 Toumefort’s. 

““Epistle of Gregory Thaumalurgus, bishop of Neo-Ctesarea, quoted b> 
Mascon, v. 37. 

*“ Zosimus, 1 . i. (c. 33] p. 33, 33, 
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which was only s«ly miles from the camp of Chalcedon,^“ directed the 
resistless attack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths had learned 
sufficient policy to rmvard the traitor whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, 
Apamaa, Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 
splendour of Nicomedia, were involved in the same calamity, whidi, in 
a few weeks, rafied without control through the whole province of 
Bithyma. Three hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants 
of j'\sia, bad abolished the exercise of arms and removed the apprehen- 
sion of danger. The ancient walls were suffered to moulder away, and 
all the revenue of the most opulent cities was reserv^ for the construc- 
tion of baths, temples, and theatres.*** 

When the city ol Cyzicus withstood the utmost effort of Mithri- 
dates,’“ it was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two hundred 
galleys, and three arsenals; of arms, of military engines, and of com.*'* 
It was still the seat of wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength noth- 
ing remained except the situation, in a little island of the Propontis, con- 
nected with the continent of Asia only by two bridges. From the recent 
sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within eighteen miles **• of the city, 
which they had devoted to desiruaion; but the rum of Cyricus was 
delayed by a fortunate accident. The season was rainy, and the lake 
Apolloniates, the reservoir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to 
an uncommon height. The little river of Rbyndacus, which issues from 
the lake, swelled into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the progress 
of the Goths. Their retreat to the mantime city of Heraclea, wnere the 
fleet had probably been stationed, was attended by a long train of 
waggons, laden with the spoils of Bithyma, and was marked by the 
flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt.*** Some 
obscure hints ate mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured their re- 
treat.*** But even a complete victory vrould have been of little moment, 
as the approach of the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return To navigate the Euxine before the month of May, or after 
that of Septeirdier, is esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of rashness and folly.*** 

When we are informed that the third fleet, equipped by the Goths in 
the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred sail of ships,*** our 


“ It:ner. Hierosolyra p 572 Wesselmg 

•“Zosimus. 1 1. [c. 3 Sl P 32.33 

“*He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 130000 foot, and a nuroerotis 
cavalry Plutarch in Lucul (c. pj. Appian m Mithndat Cicero pro Lege 
Manilla, c 8 

J :rj/ p SPJ 

“* Pocock’s Description of the Hast, 1 . u. c. SSJ, 24. 

‘"Zosimus, I I [c.35] P 33 - , „ _ , . 

Syncellus tells an unintelligible Story of Prince Odenathus, who defeated 
the Goths, and who was killed by Frmce Odettaihus [p 382 ed Pans] 

•"Voyages dc Chardin, tow 1. p 45. He sailed with the Turks from Con 
stantmople to Caffa 

•“Syncellus (p 382) speaks of this expedition as undertaken by the Heruh 
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ready imagination instantly computes and multiplies the formidable 
armament; but as Tve are assured, by the judicious Strabo,^®’- that the 
piratical vessels used by the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia 
were not capable of containing more than twenty-five or thirty men, we 
may safely affirm that fifteen thousand warriors, at the most, embarked 
in this great expedition. Impatient of the limits of the Euxine, they 
steered their destructive course from the Cimmerian to the Thracian 
Bosphorus. When they had almost gained the middle of the Straits 
they were suddenly driven back to the entrance of them, till a favourable 
wind springing up the next day carried them in a few hours into the 
placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing on the little 
island of Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of that ancient and noble 
city. From thence issuing again through the narrow passage of the 
Hellespont, they pursued their winding navigation amidst the numerous 
islands scattered over the Archipelago, or the ^gean Sea The assist- 
ance of captives and deserters must have been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels and to direct their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia At length the Gothic fleet anchored in th< 
port of Piraus, five miles distant from Athens,**® which had attempted tc 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one of the 
engineers employed by the emperor’s orders to fortify the maritime cities 
against the Goths, bad already begun to repair the ancient walls fallen 
to decay since the time of Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 
and the barbarians became masters o^ the native seat of the muses and 
the arts. But while the conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a slender guard 
in the harbour of Pirieus, was unexpectedly attacked by the brave 
Desippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from the sack of 
Athens, collected a hasty band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, 
and in some measure avenged the calamities of his country.*®* 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed on the declining age 
of Athens, served rather to irritate than to subdue the undaunted spirit 
of the northern invaders. A general conflagration blazed out at the same 
time in every district of Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
v\hich had formerly waged such memorable wars against each other, 
v\ere now unable to bring an army into the field, or even to defend their 
ruined fortifications The rage of war, both by land and by sea, spread 
from the eastern point of Sumum to the western coast of Epirus. The 
Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy, when the approach 

Strabo. 1 -xi p 495 

Plm Hist Natur. jii 7. 

“Hist. August p 181 Victor, c. 33 Orosms, mi 43 Zosimus. 1 i. 
Ic J9l p. 35 Zonaras. 1 xii [c 26J 635 S>-nceIIus, p 382 [vol i p 717, ed 
Uonn] It IS not iMthout some attention, that we can explain and conciliate 
their imperfect hints ^Ye can still discover some traces of the partiality of 
Dcxippus, in the relation of his own and ’n- countrymen's exploits 
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of such immiQcnt danger awakened the indolent GaUienua from, his 
dream of pleasure The emperor appeared m arms and his presence 
teems to ha\e checked the artour, and to ha^e dnided the strength, of 
the enemy Xaulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, accepted an honourable 
capitulation, entered wth a large body of his countrymen into the 
servnee of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments of the consular 
dignity, which had never before been profaned by the hands of a 
barbarian Great numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the perils 
ard hardships of a tedious voj’age, broke into Ma»ia, with a design of 
forcing their way over the Danube to their settlements m the Ukraine 
The wild attempt would have proved inevitable destruction if the 
discord of the Roman generals had not opened to the barbarians 
the means of an escape ^ The small remainder of destrojing 
host returned on board their vessels, and measuring back their way 
through the Hellespont and the Bo^honis, ravaged in their passage 
the shores of Troy, whose fame, immortalised by Homer, will 
probably survive the memory of the Gothic conquests As soon as 
they found themselves in safety within the basm of the Euxine, they 
landed at Anchialus to Thrace, near the foot of Mount Hsmus, and 
after all their tofla, indulged themselves in the use of tho^ pleasant and 
salutary hot baths Uliat remained of the voyage was a short and easy 
navigation*” Such was the various fate of this thud and greatest of 
their naval enterprises It may seem difficult to conceive how the 
ongmal body of fifteen thousand warriors could sustain the losses and 
divisions of so bold an adventure But as their numbers were gradoallv 
wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks and by the influence of a warm 
they were pierpetually renewed 1^ troops of banditti and 
deSCTters, who flocked to the standard of plunder, and by a crowd of 
fugitive slaves, often of German or Sannatian extraction, who eagerly 
'Sized the glonous cpportunity of freedom and revenge In these expe 
dilJODS, the Gothic nation claimed a supenor share of honour and dangw^, 
but the tribes that fought under the Gothic banners are 'ometimes dis- 
tmguished and sometimes confounded in the imperfect histones of that 
age, and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of the 
Tanais, the vague but familiar appdUation of Scjlhiam, was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude’*^ 

In the general calamities of mankind the death of an individual, 
however e^ted, the rum of an edifice, however famous, are passed over 

“ Syncellus p jSi This body of Herob was for a long time faithful afl^ 
famous 

“Claudius who comfflanded on the Danube thought with propriety acd 
acted snth spint- His calleagoe was jealous of his fame. Hist. August, p i8l 

“Jornandes c. 2a 

“ Zosimus and the Greets (as the author of the Philopatns) give the 
name of Scythians to tf»9s« whom Jornandes and the Latin wnters coo* 
stantly represent as Goths. 
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With careless inattention Yet we cannot forgtt that the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, after having risen with increasing splendour from seven 
repeated misfortunes,^ * was finally burnt by the Goths in their third 
naval invasion The arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had con 
spired to erect that sacred and magnificent structure It was supported 
by an hundred and twenty seven* marble columns of the Ionic order 
They were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each was sixty feet high 
The altar was adorned with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who 
had, perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of the place the birth 
of the divine children of Latona, the concealment of Apollo after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the vanquished 
Amazons Yet the length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty five feet, about two thirds of the measure of the 
church of St Peters at Rome*** In the other dimensions it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of modern architecture The 
spreading arms of a Christian cross require a much greater breadth than 
the oblong temples of the Pagans, and the boldest artists of antiquitj 
would have been startled at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of 
the size and proportions of the Pantheon The temple of Diana was, 
however, admired as one of the wonders of the world Successive 
empires, the Persian, the Alacedonian, and the Roman, had revered its 
sanctity and enriched its splendour'** But the rude savages of th* 
Baltic were destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they despised 
the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition *’* 

Another circumstance is related of these invasions, which might 
deserve our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as the fanciful 
conceit of a recent sophist We are told that m the sack of Athens the 
Goths had collected all the libraries, and were on the point of setting 
fire to this funeral pile of Greaan learning, bad not one of iheir chiefs 
of more refined policy than his brethren, dissuaded them from the design , 
by the profound observation that as long as the Greeks were addicted to 
the study of books, they would never apply themselves to the exercise 
of arras *” The sagacious counsellor (should the truth of the fact be 
admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barbarian In the most polite 

*”Hist August p J78 lornandes c 20 

Strabo I xj\ p 640 Vjtnsvjns I » c- i prafat 1 vn Tacit Annal 
11 6i Plm Hist Nat xxx\t 14 

“* Tbft oC Sv. ■p^VM a •» Zifit Rssstkavi ■jaAm'v paVTO « very httle 

short of nine Engl sh inches Greaves s Miscellanies voL i p 233, On the 
Roman foot 

”*The policy hotvever of the Romans induced them to abridge the extent 
of the sanctuary or asylum whdi by snccessne privileges had spread itselt 
two stad a round the temple Strabo 1 xiv p 64: Tacit Annal m 60 etc 
’“They offered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods Epistol Gregor Thaumat 
’“Zonaras I xii p 635 Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to the 
taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it in his agreeable Essay on Pedantry 
1 I c 24. 
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and powerful nations, genius of every kind has displa>ed itself about 
the same period, and the age of saence has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success 

IV The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, 
had triumphed over the house of Arsaces Of the many princes of that 
ancient race, Chosroes, king of Armenia, had alone preserved both his 
life and his independence He defended himself by the natural strength 
of his country, by the perpetual resort of fugitives and malcontents, by 
the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his own courage In\in 
cible m arms, during a thirty years’ war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor, king of Persia The patriotic satraps of Ar 
menia, who asserted the fre^om and digmty of the crown, implored 
the protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the lawful heir But the 
son of Chosroes was an infant, the allies were at a distance, and the 
Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irresistible force Young Tindates, the future hope of his country, 
naa saved by the fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty ®even years a reluctant province of the great monarchy of 
Persia '** Elated with this easy conquest, and presuming on the dis 
tresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obligtd the strong garn 
sons of Carrhie and Nisibis to surrender, and spread devastation and 
terror on either side of the Euphrates 

The loss of an important frontier, the rum of a faithful and natural 
illy, and the rapid success of Sapors ambition, affected Rome with i 
deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger Valerian flittered 
himself that the vigilance of his lieutenants would sufficiently provide 
for the safety of the Rhine and of the Danube, but he resolved, nolwiih 
standing his advanced age, to march m person to the defence of the 
Euphrates During his progress through Asn SImor, the naval enter 
prises of the Goths were suspended, and the afilicted province enjoy ed a 
transient and fallaaous calm He passed the Euphrates, encountered 
the Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was (aj) 260) vanquished 
and taken prisoner by Sapor The particulars of this great event are 
darkly and imperfectly represented, yet by the glimmering light which 
IS afforded ns, we may discover a long senes of imprudence, of error, and 
of deserved misfortunes on the side of the Roman emperor He reposed 
an implicit confidence in JIaermus, his Praitorian praifect That 
worthlc"! minister rendered bis master formidable only to the oppressed 

Moses Chorenensis I »i c 71 72 74 Eonaras I jtii p 6^ The 
authentic relation of the Armeman historian serves to rectify the confused 
accoi nt of the Greek. The latter talks of the children of Tindates who 
at that time was hiinself an infanL 

“‘IVisibis was taken by a miracle say Persian writers the wall fell ITce 
thrt of Jericho m answer to the prayers of the army Cf Malcolms Persia. 
~0 SI 

’** Hist. Answst. p 191 As Maennns was an enemy 1 > the Oinjini s they 
tharsed him with being a magiaan 
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■subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome By his weak or 
^sleked counsels the Imperial arm> was bctrajccl into a situation where 
Nalour and mihlarj skill were cquall> unaMiIms”^ The vigorous 
attempt of th" Romans to cut their wa> through the Persian host was 
repulsed waih great slaughter, and Sapor, who encompassed the camp 
with superior numbers patiently wailed till the increasing rage of famine 
and pestilence had ensured his xictory The licentious murmurs of the 
legions soon accused Valerian as the cause of their calamities their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitulation An immense sum 
of gold was offered to purchase the permission of a disgraceful 
retreat But the Persian, conscious of his supcriontj , refused the monej 
with disdain and detaining the deputies advanced in order of battle 
to the foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal conference 
with the emperor Valerian was reduced to the necessity of uitrustmp 
his life and dignity to the faith of an cnem> The interview ended as it 
was natural to expect The emperor was made a prisoner, and hi« 
astdnishcd troops laid down their arms *** In such a moment of triumph 
the pnde and policy of Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne 
with a successor entirelj dependent on his pleasure Cyriades, an 
obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with every vice was chosen to 
dishonour the Roman purple and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations however reluctant, of the 
captive army 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the favour of his master by 
an act of treason to his native country He conducted Sapor over the 
Euphrates, and by the way of Chalas to the metropolis of the East So 
rapid were the motions of the Persian cavalry that if we may credit a 
very judiaous historian *** the city of Antioch was surprised when the 
idle multitude was fondly gazing on the amusements of the theatre 
The splendid buildings of Antioch private as well as public, were either 
pillaged or destroyed, and the numerous inhabitants were put to the 
sword, or led away into captivity’** The tide of devastation was 
stopped for a moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa 
Arrayed in ha sacerdotal robes, he appeared at die head of a great 
body of fanatic peasants armed only with shngs and defended his 
god and his property from the sacnlegious hands of the followers of 

Zosunus 1 1 p 33 H St August p 174 
“• Victor in Casar Eulropius w 7 

“* Zos mus 1 1 p 33 Zonaras lx p 630 Peter Patnems in the Ex 
cerpta Legat p 20 

Hist August p 18s The re gn of Cyriades appears m that collect on 
pr or to the death of Valerian but I have preferred a probable senes of 
events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate wrter 

The sack of Ant och ant c pated by some h stonans is ass gned by the 
dec s ve testimony of Ammianus Marcell nus to the re gn of Gall enus xxiiu $ 

“ Zos mus 1 1 fc 36] P 35 
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Zoroaster.’** But the ruin of Tarsus, and many other cities, furnishes 
i melancholy proof that, e-Tcept in this single instance, the conquest of 
Syria and Cilida scarcely interrupted the progress of the Persian 
arms. The advantages of the narrow passes of mount Taurus were 
abandoned, in which an invader, whose principal force consisted in his 
cavalry, would have been engaged in a very unequal combat: and 
Sapor was permitted to form the siege of Cassarea, the capital of Cap- 
padocia; a city, though of the second rank, which was supposed tc 
contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthenes commanded 
in the place, not so much by the commission of the emperor, as in the 
voluntary defence of his country. For a long time he deferred its fate; 
and, 'when at last Oesarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a physician 
he cut his way through the Persians, who had been ordered to exert 
their utmost diligence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either bav e honoured or punished bis 
obstinate valour; but many thousands of his fellow-citizens were in- 
volved in a general massacre, and &ipor is accused of treating his pris- 
oners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty.*** Much should undoubt- 
rdly be allowed for national animosity, much for humbled pride and 
impotent revenge, yet, upon the whole, it Is certain that the same prince 
who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, showed 
himself to the Romans under the stem features of a conqueror. He 
despaired of making any permanent establishment in the empire, and 
sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he transported 
into Persia the people and the treasures of the provinces.*** 

At the time when the East trembled at the name of Sapor, he re- 
ceived a present not unworthy of the greatest Lings; a long tram of 
camels laden with the most rare and valuable merchandises. The rich 
offering was accompanied with an ^istle, respectful but not servile, 
from Odenathus, one of the noblest and most opulent senators of 
Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus ” (said the haughty victor, and he 
commanded that the preents should be cast into the Enphrates), “ that 
he thus insolently prKumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment let him fall prostrate before the 
foot of our throne with his hands bound behind his back. Should he 
hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 
race, and on his country.” The desperate extremity to which the 
Palmyrenian was reduced called into action all the latent powers 

•“Joha Malala, tom. I p 391 [ed. Oxoit; p 127, ed- Vwu; p gg 6 , ed. Bonn]. 
He corrupts this probable event by some fabulous circumstances 

‘“Zonaras, L xii. p. 630 Deep vallej^ were filled up with iLe slam Crowds 
of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and many perished for want 
of food. 

*"Zosimns, L L p 25, asserts that S^>or, had he not preferred spoil to 
eoncm^it. might have remained master of Asia. 

Peter Patncnis in Excerpt Lejt *» 23. 
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of bis soul He met Sapor; but he met him in arms. Infping hb omi 
spirit into a little army collected from the villages of Syria and the 
tents of the desert,'** he hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and, v.hat vvas dearer than any 
treasure, several of the women of the Great King; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of haste and con- 
fusion.'*’ By this exploit, Odenathus laid the foundations of his future 
lame and fortunes. The majesty of Rome, opprresed by a Persian, 
was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of historj’, nhich is often httle more than the organ of 
hatred or flattery, reproaches Sapor nith a proud abuse of the rights 
of conquest. We arc told that Valerian, in chains, but invested with 
the Imperial purple, was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and tlut whenever the Persian monarch mounted 
on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of hts allies, who repeatedly 
advised him to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the re- 
turning power of Rome, and to make his illustrious captive the pledge 
of peace, not the object of insult, Sapor still remained inflexible. WTien 
Valerian sunk, under the weight of shame and grief, bis skin, stuffed 
witn straw, and formed into the likeness of a human figure, was pre- 
served for ages in the most celebrated temple of Persia; a mote real 
monument of triumph than the fancied trophies of brass and marble 
so often erected by Roman vanity.**’ The tale is moral and pathetic, 
but the truth of it may very fairly be called m question. The letters 
still extant from the princes of the East to Sapor are manifest forger- 
ies, *“ nor is it natuiai to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even 
in the pereon of a rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian might experience in 
Persia, it is at least certain that the only emperor of Rome who bad 
ever fallen into the hands of the enemy languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity 

The emperor Gallienus, who bad long supported with impatience 

*" Syrorum agrestium manu Sextus Rufus, c 23 Rufus Victor, the 
Augustan History (p 192), and several inscriptions agree in making Ode- 
nathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

‘"He possessed so powerful an interest among the wandering tribes, that 
Procopius (Eell-ciic., I iv c 5> »ud John UaUta <Vora 1 p styte him 

prince of the Saracens 
Peter Patncius, p 35 

■“The pagan writers lament, the Christian insult, the misfortunes of 
V^alenan Their various testimomes are accurately collected by Tillemont 
tom III p 739, etc. So little has been preserved of eastern history before 
Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of 
Sapor an event so glonous to their nation Bibhotheque Orientale 

’“One of these epistles Js from Artavasdes, king of Armenia* since Ai- 
mcnia was then a province in Persia, the king the kingdom, and the epistle, 
must be fictitious- 
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the censorial «se\erity of his father and colleague, received the jnfeJ- 
ligecce of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and at owed indifferent 
“ I knew that my father was a mortal,’ said he “ and smce he has acted 
as becomes a brate man, I am satisfied.” Whilst Rome lamented the 
fate of her •'otereign, the satage coldness of his son was eitolled by 
the servile courLers as the perfect firmness of a hero and a sto c It 
I, difficult to paint the light, the t'anous, the inamstant character of 
Galhenus, which he displaj ed without constraint, as ®oon as he became 
sole possessor of lh“ empire In e\er> art that h“ attempted his lively 
gemus enabled him to succeed, and as his gemus was destitute of judg 
ment, he attempted escry art eic*pt the important ones of war and 
government. He was a master of several cunous but useless saences, 
a ready orator and elegant poet,’ ’ a skaful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince WTien the great emergenaes of the 
state reqoired his presence and attention, he was engaged m converse 
tion with the philosopher Plobnus ’** wasting his time m trifling or 
hcentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to the Grecian m>’stenes, 
or sobating a place m the Areopagus of Athens His profuse raagnifi 
cence insulted the general poverty, the solemn ridicule of bis triumphs 
imprcKed a deqjer sense of the pubbe di^ace *** The repeated mtel 
ligence of mvasions, defeats, and rebelbons, be received with a carelesa 
c^e, and sugbng out, with affected contempt, some particular produc 
tion of the lost province, he carde^y ask^ whether Rome must be 
ruined unless it was sv-ppbed with linen from Egypt and Arras doth 
from Gaul’ There were, however, a few short moments m the life of 
GaUienus when, exasperated by some recent injury, he suddenly ap- 
peared the mtrepid soldier and the ctud tjiant, till satiated with blood 

” See h-s Life m the Augustan Histofy 

“* There m « 11 ertant a >eo* pretty Epithalata am eemposed by CaVjt 77 izs 
for the nuptials of bis nephews — 

Ite a t, O Jmeaes panter surdafe tnedallts 
Ooinibos m er \os non munnura vcatra colnmbx, 

Braehia non hederw iron nncani osnila conch* 

“*He was on the po at of gnmg Plotinus a ruined city of Campania ts 
try the expenment oi real sing Flatos Republic. Life of Plotinus, by For 
phyiy in Fabnouss Eibl olh. Graec L 

“ A medal wh ch bears the head of Galhenus has perplexed the antiquanacs 
b> Its legend and reverse the former Cclli<n<e rlugujltr the latter Ulngue 
P(Lr 11 £i«nheim supposes that the com was struck bv some of the enem es 
of Gall enus and was dcs gned as a «e»ere satire on that cfFcminale pnnee. 

Eut as the use of irony may seem raiworthy of the granty of the Rocian 
mint. M de \ al emo-’t has deduced from a passwge of Trehe’l us Polio 
(Hist. August, p 198) an irg^ ons and natural solut on. GcU tna was first 
cousm to the emperor By deiiTcnog Africa ^rom the usurper Celsus si e 
deserved the t tie of Augusta On a medal m the French k ngs collection, 
we read a «im lar in cnption of Fansi "« f«i7«rla round the head of Marous 
Anrelras '\ ith regard to the Vhqi^ Pax rt is easily expla red by the vanity 
of Gal* enus, who scired perhaps the occas on of some moroeniar} cairu 
Nouvelles de la Repubt tjue des Lettre* Tanner i“0o p 21 
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or fatigued by r«istance, he insensibly sunk into the natural mildness 
and indolence of his diameter.*** 

At a time when the reins of government were held with so loose a 
hand, it is not surprising that a crowd of usurpers should start up in 
every province of the empire against the son of Valerian. It was 
probably some ingenious fanc>’, of comparing the thirty tyrants of 
Rome with the thirty tjTants of Athens, that induced the wUers of the 
Augustan History to select that celebrated number, which has been 
gradually received into a popular appellation.*®* But in every light 
the parallel is idle and defective. What resemblance can we discover 
between a council of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a single 
city, and an uncertain list of independent rivals, who rose and fell in 
irregular succession through the extent of a vast empire? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we indude in the account the 
women and children who were honoured with the Imperial title. The 
reign of Galhenus, distracted as it was, produced only nineteen pre- 
tenders to the throne; Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and 
Zenobia in the cast; in Gaul, and the western provinces, Posthumus 
Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In 
Illyricum and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and 
Aureolus; in Pontus,*®* Satuminus; in Isauria, Trcbellianus, Piso in 
Thessaly; Vatens in Achaia; .t^milianus in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. 
To illustrate the obscure monuments of the life and death of each 
indiNidual would prove a laborious task, alike barren of instruction 
and of amusement. We may content ourselves with investigating 
some general characters that most strongly mark the condition of the 
times and the manners of the men, their pretensions, their motives, their 
fate, and the destructive consequences of their usurpation.*®* 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appellation of Tyrant was 
often employed by the ancients to express the illegal seizure of su- 
preme power, without any reference to the abuse of it. Several of 
the pretenders, who raised the standard of rebellion against the em- 
peror Galhenus, were shining models of virtue, and almost all pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability. Their merit had 
recommended them to the favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted 
them to the most important commands of the empire. The generals, 
who assumed the title of Augustus, were either respected by their 
troops for their able conduct and severe discipline, or admired for 

'^This singular character has, 1 believe, been fairly transmitted to us 
The reign of his immediate successor was short and busj , and the historians 
who wrote before the cleiation of the family of Constantine could not have 
the most remote interest to misrepresent the character of Galhenus 
Pollio expresses the most nunate anxiety to complete the number 
The place of hts reign is 8 omev.hat doubtful but there unj a tyrant la 
Pontus. and we are acquainted with the seat of all the others 

“*T lIcr-OTit. tom. 1 1 » 116^ redtons them somewhat differentlv 
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valour and success in ^ar, or bdoved for frankness and generosity. 
The field of victory vras often the scene of their election; and e\’en the 
armourer Marius, the mcst contemptible of all the candidates for the 
purple, was distinguished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty.*** His mean and recent trade cast in* 
deed an air of ridicule on his eIe\*ation; but his birth could not be 
more obscure than was that of the greater part of Jiis rivals, who were 
bom of peasants and enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In times 
of confusion, every actue genius finds the place assigned him by 
Nature: in a general state of war, military merit is the road to glory 
and to greatness. Of the nineteen t>Tants, Tetricus only was a sen* 
ator; Piso alone was a noble. The blood of Numa, through twenty- 
eight successive generations, ran in the veins of Calphumfus Piso,*** 
who, by female alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting, in his house, the 
images of Crassus and of the great Pompey.*®* His ancestors had been 
repeatedly dignified with all the honours which the commonwealth 
could bestow; and of all the ancient families of Pome, the Calpburnian 
alone had survived the tyranny of the Ciesars The personal qualities 
of Piso added new lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, that even an enemy 
ought to have respected the sanctity of Piso, and although be died 
in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s generous per- 
misstOD, decreed the triumphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel.*” 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to the father, whom they 
esteem^. They disdained to serve the luxunous indolence of his un- 
worthy son. The throne of the Roman world was unsupported by any 
pnnaple of loyalty; and treason against such a prince might easily be 
considered as patriotism to the state. Yet if we examine with candour 
the conduct of these usurpers, it xedi appear that they' "were iniich 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than urged to it by their 
ambition. They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus; they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. If the dangerous favour 
of the army had imprudently dedared them deserving of the purple, 

"• Speech of Marius, in the Augwslan History, p 197. fPoJIio. xxx Tyratmi 
de Mario ] The acadeotal ideouty of names was the only circumstance that 
could tempt Pollio to imitate SaliusL 

“•Vos, O Pompilius sanguis; is Horace’s address to Uie Pisos Art Poet 
V 293, with Daeier’s and Sanadon's notes. 

•"Taat AnnaL xv. 48. Hist, t 15 In the former of these passages we 
may venture to change palerna into tnafrrna fn every generation from 
Augustus to Alexander Severus, one or tnore Pisos appear as consuls A 
Piso v.'as deemed worthy of the Uirone Iqr Aupistus (Tacit. AnnaL 1, 13) 

A second headed a formidable consphacy against Nero; and a third was 
adapted, and declared Cxsar by Galba 

’“Hist, August, p 195. The senate. In a moment of enthusiasm, seems 
to have presjmed on the approbaiton of Gallienus 
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they were marked for sure destruction; and even prudence would coun- 
sel them to secure a short cnjo3mient of empire, and rather to try the 
fortune of war than to expect the hand of an executioner. When the 
clamour of the soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in secret their 
preaching fate. “You base lost," said Saturninus on the day of his 
elevation, “you have lost a useful commander, and you have made a 
very wretched emperor.” 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were justified by the repeated ex- 
perience of revolutions. Of the nineteen tjTants who started up under 
the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed a life of peace 
or a natural death. As soon as they were invested with the bloody 
purple, they inspired their adherents wth the same fears and ambition 
which had occasioned their own rewlt. Encompassed with domestic 
conspiracy, military sedition, and dvil war, they trembled on the edge 
of precipices, in which, after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. The precarious monarchs received, however, such 
honours as the flattery of their respecthe armies and provinces could 
bestow; but Ihcir claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain the 
sanction of law or history. Italy, Rome, and the senate constantly 
adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and be alone was considered os the 
sovereign of the empire. That prince condescended indeed to acknowl- 
edge the victorious arms of Odenatbus, who deserved the honourable 
distinction, by the respectful conduct which he always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general applause of the Romans, 
and the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title of Augustus 
on the brave PalmjTenian and seemed to intrust him with the govern- 
ment of the East, which he already possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he bequeathed it to his illus- 
trious widow Zenobia.*** 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to the throne 
and from the throne to the grave, might have amused an indifferent 
philosopher, were it possible for a philosopher to remain indifferent 
amidst the general calamities of human kind. The election of tliese 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, were equally destruc- 
tive to their subjects and adherents. The price of their fatal eleva- 
tion was instantly discharged to the troops, by an immense donative, 
drawn from the bowels o! the exhausted people However virtuous 
was their character, however pure their intentions, they found them- 
selves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting their usurpation by 
frequent acts of rapine and cnidty, W'hen they fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There is still extant a most savage 

*** Hist August p. 196, 

"•The association of the brave FatnvfTenian was the most popular act of 
the whole reicn of Gallienus Hist August p. x8a 
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mandate from Gallienus to one of his ministers, after the suppression 
of Ingenuus, who had assumed the purple m Illyricum “ It is not 
enough,” sajs that soft but inhuman prince, “that you exterminate 
such as ba\e appeared in arms the chance of battle might have ser\ed 
me as effectually The male sex of esery age must be extirpated 
provided that, in the execution of the children and old men, you can 
contrive means to save our reputation Let every one die who has 
dropped an expression, who has entertained a thought against me 
against tne, the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
princes *** Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor tear, kill, 
hew in pieces 1 write to >ou with m> own hand, and would inspue 
jou with my own feelings \Vhilst the public forces of the ctate 
were dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless provinces la> ex 
posed to every invader The bravest usurpers were compelled, by 
the perplexity of their situation, to conclude ignominious treaties with 
the common enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrahlv 
or services of the barbarians, and to introduce hostile and independent 
nations into the heart of the Roman monarchy’** 

Such were the barbanaas, and such the t>Tanls who, under the 
reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dismembered the provinces, and re 
duced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from whence 
It seemed impossible that it should ever emerge As far as the bar 
renness of materials would permit we have attempted to trace, with 
order and perspicuitj, the general events of that calamitous period 
There still remain some particular facts I The disorders of Sialy, 
IL The tumults of Alexandria and, HI The rebellion of the Isau 
nans, which, may serve to reflect a strong light on the horrid picture 

I ^\T}eneve^ numerous troops of banditti multiplied by suixe^s and 
impumty, publicly defy, instead of eluding the justice of their country, 
we maj safely infer that the excessive weakness of the government is 
felt and abused by the lowest ranks of the commimity The situation 
of SicDy preserved it from the barbarians nor could the disa-med 
province have supported an usurper The sufferings of that once flour 
.ctTimg and still fertile I'^land were inflicted by baser hands A licentious 
crown of slaves and peasants reigned for a wfafle over the plundered 
countrj , and renewed the memory of the semie wars of more anaent 

“Gallienus had goen the titles of Oesar and Augustus to his son Saloninus 
•lain at Cologne hy the usurper Posthuraus A second son of Gallienus sue 
ceeded to the name and rank of hts elder brother Valerian the brother of 
Gall enus was also assoc ated to the empire several other brothers sisters 
nephews .md nieces of the emperor formed a very numerous royal family 
Tillemont. tom. » i. and if de lirequigtw die ifemoires de 1 Academ c tom. 
xxxiL p 362. 

*"Hist. August p 18S. 

“Regillianus had some bands of Roxolani m his service. Posthuraus a 
oody of Franks It was perhaps m the character of auxiliaries that the Jatt'r 
introduced themselves into Spain, 
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times Devastntions, of ^vhich the husbandman was either the \ic- 
lim or the accomplice, must l\a\c turned tlie agriculture of Sicily; and 
as the principal estates ucre the property of the opulent senators of 
Rome, uho often enclosed nithm a farm the territory of an old repub- 
lic, it is not improbable that this priratc injury might affect the capital 
more deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble design, at once con- 
ceived and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful and regular 
form of that great city, second only to Rome itself, comprehended a 
circumference of fifteen miles; *•* it was peopled by three hundred 
thousand free inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of slaves^” 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed through the port of 
AlcMindria to the capital and provinces of the empire. Idleness was 
unknown. Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in wea\ ing 
of linen, others again manufacturing the papyrus Either sex, and 
every age, was engaged in the pursuits of industry, nor did even the 
blind or the lame want occupations suited to their condition.”® But 
the people of Alexandria, a various mixture of nations, united the 
vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks with the superstition and obsti- 
nacy of the Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity 
of flesh or lentils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake 
of precedency in the public baths, or a religious dispute,”* were at any 
time sufiident to kindle a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and Implacable.”* After the captivity of 
Valerian and the insolence of his son had relaxed the authority of the 
laws, the Alexandrians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage 
of their passions, and their unhappy country was the theatre of a 
civil war, which continued (with a few short and suspicious truces) 
above twelve years All intercourse was cut off between the several 
quarters of the afflicted city, every street was polluted with blood, every 
building of strength converted into a citadel, nor did the tumults sub- 
side, till a considerable part of Ale-xandna was irretrievably ruined 
The spacious and magnificent district of Bruchion, with its palaces and 
museum, the residence of the kings and philosophers of Egypt, is de- 
scribed above a century afterwards as already reduced to its present 
state of dreary solitude 

‘"The Augustan History, p 177, calk it sennle helium Diodor. Sicul 
1 xxxiv 

’’■’Phn Hist Natur v 10 

Diodor Sicu! 1 xvii [c 52) p 590 Edit Wcsscimg 
‘"See a very curious letter of Hadnan m Aug Hi«t fVopis Sat c 8] p 245 
Such as the sacrilegious murder of a duine cat Diodor Sicul 1 i [c 8j] 
"* Hist August p igs This long and ternble sedition was first occasioned 
by a dispute between a soIdieC and a townsman about a pair of shoes 
‘‘Dionysius apud Huseb Hist Eccl v vii p 21 Ammian xxii 16 

Scaliger, Ammadver. ad Euseb Chron p 258 Three dissertations o{ 
M Donamy in the Mem de I'Acadenue, tom ix 
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III. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, who assumed the purple 
in Isauria, a petty province of Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of loyslty was soon de- 
stroyed by an officer of Gallienns; but his followers, despairing of 
mercy, resolved to shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, 
but to the empire, and suddenly returned to the sarage manners, from 
which they had never perfectly been reclaimed- Their craggy rocks, a 
branch of the wide-extended Taurus, protected their inaccessible re- 
treat- The tillage of some fertfle valleys supplied them with neces- 
saries, and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. In the heart of 
the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians long continued a nation of wild 
barbarians. Succeeding princes, unable to reduce them to obedience 
other by arms or poli^, were compelled to acknowledge their weak- 
ness by surrounding the hostBe and independent qxit with a strong 
cham of fortifications,*’* which often prov^ insufficient to restrain the 
incursions of these domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extending 
their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring pirates, against whom 
the republic had once been obliged to exert its vtmost force, under the 
conduct of the great Pompey.”* 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the order of the uni>erse 
with the fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has been 
decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon meteors, preter- 
natural darkness, and a crowd of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated.’** 
But a long and genera! famine was a cdamity of a more serious kind 
It was the inevitable consequence of rapine and oppression, which 
extirpated the produce of the present, and the hope of future harvests 
Famine is almost always followed by epidemical diseases, the effect of 
scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes must however have con- 
tributed to the furious plague, which, from the year two hundred and 
fifty to the j’ear two hundred and sixly-fiw, raged without interruption 
in every province, every city, and almost every family, of the Roman 
empire. During some time five thousand persons died daily in Rome; 
and many towns, that had escaped the hands of the barbarians, were 
entirely depopulated.*** 

We have the knowledge of a very curious circumstance, of some use 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human calamities. An exact 
register was kept at Alexandria, of all the citizens entitled to receive 
the distribution of com. It was found that the ancient number of 

*" Strabo, L xil p. 5 ^ 

*" Hut. August, p IS7 [xwv. asl- 

•^See Cellarms, Georg Antiq tom. iL p 137, upon the limits of Iwona. 

■* Hut. August p 177 {xxin Sl 

^ Hist August p 177. Zostmos, L L p. 24. a6 Zonaras, I *11. p 623- 
Euseb Chronicon. Victor in Epitom. Victor m Cxsar (e. 33]. Eutropius. 
lx. 5. Orcsios. vu. 31. 
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those corapriscd between the ages of forty and seventy had been equal 
to the whole sum of claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of age, 
who remained alive after the reign of Gallienus.**- Applying this au* 
Ihentic fact to the most correct tables of mortality, it evidently proves 
that above half the people of Alexandria had perished; and could we 
\enture to extend the analogy to the other pro\’inces, we might suspect 
that war, pestilence, and famine had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety of the human species *** 


CHAPTER XI (268-275 AD.) 

Rtiffn 0/ Ciaudiui — Defeat of the Golhs~yietories, Tnum/>h, and 
Death of Aurehan 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus the empire was 
oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the 
barbarians. It was saved by a series of great princes, wbo derived their 
obscure origin from the martial provinces of lllyricum Within a period 
of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his 
colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
state, re-established, with the military discipline, the strength of the 
frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of Restorers qf the Roman 
world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a succession of 
heroes The indignation of the people imputed all their calamities to 
Gallienus, and the far greater part were, indeed, the consequence of his 
dissolute manners and careless administration He was even destitute 
of a sense of honour, which so frequently supplies the absence of public 
virtue; and as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, 
a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a province, or the rebellion of 
a general, seldom disturbed the tranquil course of his pleasures. At 
length a considerable army, stationed on the Upper Danube, invested 
with the Imperial purple their leader Aureolus, who, disdaining a con- 
fined and barren reign over the mountains of ^jetia, passed the Alps, 
occupied MiW, threatened Rome, and challenged Gallienus to dispute 
in the field the sovereignty of Italy The emperor, provoked by the in- 
sult, and alarmed by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that latent 
vigour which sometimes broke through the indolence of his temper. 

“*Euseb Hist Eccles \it 21 The fact is taKen from the Letters of 
Dionjsius, who, in the time of those troubles was bishop of Alexandria. 

In a great number of parishes tl,OQO persons wen* found fwWsetn four- 
teen and eighty* 5305 betiveen forty and seventy See Buffon, Histoire 
Naturclle, tom it p 500 
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Forcing himsdf from the luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at 
the head of his legions, and advanced beyond the Po to encounter his 
competitor. The corrupted name of Pontirolo^ still preserves the 
memory' of a brid^ over the Adda, which, during the action, must have 
prov ed an object of the utmost importance to both armies. The Rhstian 
usurper, after receiving a total defeat and a dangerous wound, retired 
into Milan. The siege of that great city was immediately formed; the 
walls were battered with every engine in use among the ancients; and 
Aureolus, doubtful of his internal strength and hopeless of foreign s'uc- 
covirs, already anticipated the fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebel- 
lion. 

His last resourra was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of the be- 
siegers. He scattered hbels through their camp, inviting the troops to 
desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public happiness to his 
luxury, and the lives of his roost valuable subjects to the sh'gbtest sus- 
picions. The arts of Aureolus diffused fears and discontent among the 
prindpal officers of his rival. A conspiracy was formed by Heraclianas, 
the PrjBtorian prsefect, by Marcian, a general of rank and reputation, 
ind by Cecrops, who commanded a numerous body of Dalmatian guar^ 
The death of Gallienus was resolved, and, notwithstanding tbeir desire 
of first tenninaling the siege of Lilian, the extreme danger which ac- 
companied every moment’s delay obligrf them to hasten the execution 
of their daring purpose. At a late hour of the night, but while the em- 
peror still protract^ the pleasures of the table, an alarm was suddenly 
given that Aureolus, at the head of all bis forces, had made a de^rate 
sally from the town; Galhenus, who was never deficient in personal 
braver}', started from his silken couch, and, without allowing himself 
time either to put on his armour or to assemble bb guards, he mounted 
on horseback and rode full speed towards the supposed pbce of the 
attack. Encompassed by his dedared or comxaled enemies, he soon, 
amidst the nocturnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an uncertain 
hand. Before he expired, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind of 
Gallienus induced him to name a deserving successor, and it was hb 
last request that the Imperial ornaments should be delivered to Dauiffus, 
who then commanded a detached army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. 
The report at least was diligently propagated, and the order cheerfully 
cbejed by the conspirators, who lad already agreed to pbce Cbudius 
on the throne. On the first news of the emperor’s death the troops ex- 
pressed some suspicion and resentment, till the one was removed and the 
other assuaged by a donative of twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. 

* Pent AurtoU, thirteen mitrs froa Berpano, and thirty-two from XfiUn. 
See Queer lul a Antiq. to'n. i, p 245. Near this place, in the jTar 170I. 
il c olistinaie battle of Cassano was fon;d>t between the French and Austria'’* 

The earellent relation of the Oieratier dc Folird. who was present, 

. very «listmct idea of the ground. See Polybe de l-olard. tom. in. pt eaj 24S- 
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The)’ then ratified the election and ac).nm\ledgcd the merit of their new 
SON ereign * 

The obscurity N\hich covered the origin of Claudius, though it was 
afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions,’ sufficiently bclraj-s 
the meanness of his birth. \Vc can only discover that he was a native 
of one of the provinces bordering on the Danube, that his youth was 
spent in arms, and that his modest valour attracted the favour and con- 
fidence of Decius The senate and people already considered him as 
an e.*«ccllcnt ofiiccr, equal to the most important trusts, and censured 
the inattention of Valerian, who suflered him to remain in the subor- 
dinate station of a tribune. But it was not long before that emperor 
distinguished the merit of Claudius, by declaring him general and chief 
of the 111) nan frontier, with the command of all the troops in Thrace, 
Majsia Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of the prefect 
of Eg)’pt, the establishment of the proconsul of Africa, and the sure 
prospect of the consulship. By his victories over the Goths he deserved 
from the senate the honour of a statue, and e.tcited the jealous appre- 
hensions of Gallicnus. It was impossible that a soldier could esteem 
so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it caS)’ to conceal a just contempt Some 
unguarded expressions which dropped from Claudius were officiously 
transmitted to the royal ear. The emperor’s answer to an officer of con- 
fidence describes in very lively colours his own character and that of the 
times " There is not anything capable of giving me more serious con- 
cern than the Intelligence contains in your last despatch,^ that some 
malicious suggestions have indisposed towards us the mind of our fnend 
and parent Claudius. As you regard >our allegiance, use every means 
to appease hvs resenVmenV, but conduct your negotiation with secrecy, 
let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops, they are already 
provoked, and it might inflame their fury . 1 myself havetsent him some 
prerents’ be it your care that he accept them with pleasure Above all, 
let him not suspect that I am made acquainted with his impudence. The 
fear of my anger might urge him to desperate counsels " * The presents 

’On the death of Galhenus, see Trcbcihus Pollio m Hist. Aujjust p i8l. 
iGalheni II , c. 14) Zosimus, 1 i Ic 40) p 37 Zonaras, 1 xit Ic. 25] p 
634 fed Paris, p 603, ed Bcmn| Eutrop ix. 8. Aurelius Victor if 
Epitom [c. 33 1 Victor m Cwsar (c 33] I have compared and bknded 
them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, who seems to hare had 
the best memoirs 

'Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a bastard of the younger Gor- 
dian Others took advantage of the province of Dardania to deduce hts 
origin from Dardanus and the ancient kings of Troy IHis full name was 
Marcus Aurelius Claudius — O S] 

‘A’otorta, a periodical and ofSctal despatch which the emperors received 
from the fruwentaru, or agents dispersed through the provinces Of these 
we may speak hereafter 

’Hist August p 208 [Pollio, Claud c. ry ] Galhenus describes the 
plate, vestments, etc., like a man who loved and understood those splendid 
trifles 
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which accompanied this humble epistle, in which the monarch solicited 
a reconaliation with his discontented subject, consisted of a considerable 
sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a \’altiable service of stiver 
and gold plate By such arts Gallienus softened the indignation and 
di^ielled fears of his DliTjan general, and during the remainder of 
that reign the formidable sword of Clau^us was alwa>3 dram in the 
cause of a master wham he despised At last, indeed, be receired from 
the conspirators the bloody purple of Galhenus, but he had been absent 
from their camp and counseL, and however be might appladd the deed 
we may candidly presume that he was innocent of the knowledge of it ® 
■UTien Claudiua ascended the throne he was about fifty four jeats of 
age 

The siege of Milan was «till continued and Aureolus soon discovered 
that the success of his artifices had only raised up a more determined 
adversary He attempted to negotiate with Claudius a treatj of alliance 
and partition “ Tell him,” replied the intrepid emperor, “ that such 
proposals diould have been made to Galhenus, Ae, perhaps might have ^ 
listened to them with patience, and accepted a colleague as despicable as 
himself ” ' This «tera refusal, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged 
\ureolus to jneld the aty and bunself to the discretton of the conqueror 
The judgment of the army pronounced him worthy of death, and 
Claudius, after a feeble resistance, consented to the eiecution of the 
«entencs Xor was the zeal of the senate less ardent in the cause ot 
their new sovereign They ratified, perhaps with a «incere transport of 
zeal, the election of Claudius, and as his predecessor had shown himself 
the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, under the name of 
justice, a ^ere revenge against bis friends and family The senate 
was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, and the 
emperor reservTd for himself the pleasure and went of obtaining by his 
intercessioa a general act of indemnitj • 

Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of the real character of 
Claudius than a trifling arcumstance m which he «eenL> to have con 
suited only the dictates of his heart The frequent rebellions of the 
provinces had Involved almost every person in the guilt of treason, al 
most every estate in the of confccation and Galhenus often dis- 
played his hber^ly by dutribulxcg among hiS officers the property of 

•Julian (Orat. »- P 6) affinu* that CUodins acquired the empire Jn a just 
and even holy msEBcr But we may da nat the parUality of a tunsman 

’Hat. August, p 203. fPoHO Claud, c. There are some tnfl ng 
d Terences cooceming the amimstances of the last defeat and death of 
Aureoles. 

• AurehttJ NTctor m Call en. {De Oesar c. 33-1 The peopi- loudly prayed 
'or the damnation of Galhenus. The senate decreed that ha rebt ons and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gnnoman stairs. An 
obnoxious officer of the r er enu e had his eyes tom ov.t whilst under ex a m 
irat on. 
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his subjects. On the accession of Gaudius, an old Vroman threw herself 
at his feet and complained that a general of the late emperor had ob- 
tained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This general was Claudius 
himself, who had not entirely escaped the contagion of the times. The 
emperor blushed at tbe reproach, but deserv'ed the confidence which 
she had reposed in his equity. Tlie confession of his fault was accom- 
panied with immediate and ample restitution.® 

In the arduous lash which Claudius had undertaV.cn of restoring the 
empire to its ancient splendour, U was first necessary to revive among his 
troops a sense of order and obedience. With the authority of a \etcran 
commander, he represented to them that the relaxation of discipline had 
introduced a long train of disorders, the effects of which were at length 
experienced by the soldiers themselves; that a people ruined by oppres- 
sion, and indolent from despair, could no longer supply a numerous army 
with the means of luxury, or even of subsistence; that the danger of 
each individual had increased with the despotism of the military order, 
since princes who tremble on the throne will guard their safety by the 
instant sacrifice of every obnoxious subject. The emperor expatiated 
on the mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers could only grat- 
ify at the expense of their own blood, as their seditious elections had 
so frequently been followed by ci\U wars, which consumed the flower 
of the legions cither in the field of battle or in the cruel abuse of victory 
He painted in the most lively colours the exhausted state of the treasury, 
the desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman name, and 
the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It was against those bar- 
barians, he declared, that he intended to point the first effort of their 
arms Tetricus might reign for a while over the West, and even Zeno- 
bia might preserve the dominion of the East'® These usurpers were 
his personal adversaries, nor could he think of indulging any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire whose impending 
rum would, unless it was timely prevented, crush both the army and 
the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarmatia who fought under the 
Gothic standard had already collected an armament more formidable 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxine On tbe banks of the 
Dniester, one of the great rivers that discharge themselves into that 
sea, they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even of six thousand 
vessels," numbers which, however incredible they may seem, would 
have been insufficient to transport their pretended army of three hun- 

’Zoaaras, I xiu [c 26] p 635 led Patis, p 604, ed. Bonn] 

” Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus , but the registers of tlie 
senate (Hist August p 203 [Polho Claad. c 4I) prove that Tetticus was 
already emperor of the western provinces 

“The Augustan History mentions the smaller, Zonaras the larger, number; 
the lively fancy of Montesquieu induced him to prefer the latter. 
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drcd and twenty thousand barbarians. Whatever might be the real 
strength of the Goths, the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations. In their passage through 
the Bosphorus the unskilful pilots were overpowered by the violence of 
the current; and while the multitude of their ships were crowded in a 
narrow channel, many were dashed against each other or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on the coasts both of 
Europe and Asia; but the open country »ras aircaiiy plundered, and they 
were repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified cities which they 
assaulted. A spirit of discouragement and division arose in the fleet, 
and some of their chiefs sailed array towards the islands of Crete and 
Cyprus; but the main body, pursuing a more steady course, anchored 
at length near the foot of Mount Athos, and assaulted the city of Tbes- 
salonica, the wealthy capital of all the Macedonian provinces. Their 
attacks, in which they displajed a fierce but artless bravery, were soon 
interrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius, hastening to a scene of 
action that deserved the presence of a warlike prince at the head of the , 
remaining powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the Goths 
immediately broke up their camp, relinquished the siege of Thessa- 
lonica, left their navy at the foot of Mount Athos, traversed the bills 
of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed by Gaudius to the senate 
and people on this memorable occasion. “ Conscript fathers,” sa>’s the 
emperor, “ know that three hundred and twenty thousand Goths have 
invaded the Roman territory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude will 
reward my services. Should I fall, remember that I am the successor 
of Gallienus. The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. We shall 
fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus, 
Celsus, and a thousand others, whom a just contempt for Gallienus pro- 
voked into rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 
The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are usurped by Tetricus, 
and we blush to acknowledge that the archers of the East serve under 
the banners of Zenobia. '\^^te^e^ we shall perform will be sufficiently 
great.” The melancholy firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but still deriving a well- 
grounded hope from the resources of his own mind 

The event surpassed bis own expectations and those of the world 
By the most signal victories he delivered the empire from this host of 
barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity under the glorious appel- 
lation of the Gothic Claudius. The imperfect historians of an irregular 
war ** do not Enable us to describe the order and circumstances of his 

“TrebelL PoDio m Hist. Au^sL p. gat [Claud c. 7], 

”Hut. August, m Qaud. Aureliao. et Prob Zosimus, I i [c 42 46] P- 
3S-42. Zonaras, L xii. [c. 26I, p 636 [ed Pans, p 605. ed Bonn] Aurel 
Victor m Epitoin. Victor Junior m Oesar Eutrop. ix S. Euseb in Chron. 
fAn CCLXXIJ 
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exploits; but, if we could be indulged in the allusion, we might dis- 
tribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. I. The decisive battle 
was fought near Naissus, a city of Dardania. The legions at first gave 
way, oppressed by numbers and dismayed by misfortunes. Their ruin 
was inevitable, had not the abilities of their emperor prepared a season- 
able relief. A large detachment, firing out of the secret and difficult 
passes of the mountains, which by his order they had occupied, suddenly 
assailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The favourable instant was 
improved by the activity of Qaudlus. He revived the courage of his 
troops, restored their ranhs, and pressed the barbarians on every side. 
Fifty thousand men are reported to have been slain in the battle of 
Naissus Several large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with 
a movable fortification of waggons, retired, or rather escaped, from the 
field of slaughter. II. We may presume that some insurmountable dif- 
ficulty — the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience, of the conquerors — 
prevented Claudius from completing in one day the destruction of the 
Goths. The war was diffused over the provinces of Mssia, Thrace, and 
Macedonia, and Us operations drawn out irtto a variety of inarches, sur- 
prises, and tumultuary engagements, as well by sea as by land. When 
the Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly occasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness; but the superior talents of the emperor, his per- 
fect knowledge of the country, and bis |udicious choice of measures as 
well as officers, assured on most occasions the success of his arms The 
Immense booty, the fruit of so many victories, consisted for the greater 
part of cattle and slaves. A select body of the Gothic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; the remainder was sold into servitude; and 
so considerable was the number of female captives that every soldier 
obtained as his share two or three women. A circumstance from which 
we may conclude that the invaders entertained some designs of settle- 
ment as well as of plunder; since even in a naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. HI. The loss of their fleet, which was 
either taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. A vast 
citde of Roman posts, dislnbuted with skill, supported with firmness, 
and gradually closing towards a common centre, forced the barbanans 
Into the most inaccessible parts of Mount Htemus, where they found a 
safe refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the course of a rigor- 
ous wlDJtei:, ia which, they wece besie^id hy the ecopecoc’s tjcoopi, iajsixA 
and pestilence, desertion and the sword, continually diminished the im- 
prisoned multitude. On the return of spring nothing appeared in arms 
except a hardy and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty host 
which had embarked at the mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the barbarians at 
length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short but glorious reign 
of two years, Claudius expired at Sirnuum, amidst the tears and ac- 
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damations of his subjects In his last illness he convened the pnnapal 
olTicers of the state and army, and lO their presence recommended 
Aurelian,** one of his generals, as the most deserving of the throne, and 
the best qualified to execute the great design which he himself had been 
permitted only to undertake The virtues of Claudius, his valour, af 
/ability, justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of his country, 
place him In that short list of emperors who added lustre to the Roman 
purple Those virtues, however, were celebrated with peculiar zeal 
and complacency by the courtly writers of the age of Constantine, who 
was the great grandson of Cnspus, the elder brother of Qaudius The 
voice of flattery was soon taught to rejwat that the gods, who so hastily 
had snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded his merit and piety by 
the perpetual establishment of the empire in his family ” 
Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness of the Flavian family (a 
name which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred above twenty 
years, and the elevation of Claudius occasioned the immediate rum of 
his brother Quintilius, who possessed not suffiaent moderation or cour* 
age to descend into the private station to which the patriotisni of the 
late emperor bad condemned him Without delay or reflection he as 
sumed the purple at Aquileia, where be commanded a considerable force, 
and though his reign l^ted only seventeen days, he had time to obtain 
the sanction of the senate and to experience a mutiny of the troops 
As soon as he was informed that the great army of the Danube had 
mvested the well known valour of Aurclian with Imperial power, he 
sunk under the fame and merit of bis rival, and, ordering his veins 
to be opened, prudently withdrew himself from the unequal contest ** 
The general design of this work will not permit us minutely to relate 
the actions of every emperor after he ascended the throne, much less 
to deduce the various fortunes of his pnvate life We shall only observe 
that the father of Aurelian was a peasant of the territory of Sirmium, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a rich senator, 
His warlike son enlisted in the troops as a common soldier, successively 
rose to the rank of a centurion, a tribune, the prafect of a legion, the 
inspector of the camp, the general, or, aS it was then called, the duke 
of a frontier, and at length, during the Gothic war, exercis^ the im 
portant office of commander in chief of the cavalry In every station 

“According^ to Zonaras <I xti [c 26] p 6^ (^4 Par , p 605 ed Bonn]) 
Claudius before his death invested him with the purple, but this singular 
tact IS tatb« contradveted tharv confismed by other writers 
"See the Life of Claudius by P0II10 and the Orations of Mamertinus 
Eqmenms and Julian See likewise the Caesars of Julian p 31J In Julian 
Jt was not adulation but supersUboo and vanity 
"Zosimus I I [c. 47] p 42 Polio (Hist August p 2o5 [Gaud c 12]) 
allows h m virtues and sajs that like PertiM* he was killed by the licen- 
tious soldiers According to De^iippus he died of a disease. 
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he distinguished himself by mateW^s valour," rigid discipline, and 
successful conduct. He was imesled with the consulship by the emperor 
Valerian, who styles him, In the pompous language of that age, the 
deU\ erer of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the Scipios 
At the recommendation of Valerian, a senator of the highest rank and 
merit, Ulpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the same source 
as that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peasant, gave him his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune the honourable 
poverty whi^ Aurclian had preserved inviolate,'* 

The reign of Aurelian last<^ only four years and about nine months; 
but every’ instant of that short period was filled by some memorable 
achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, chastised the Germans 
who invaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands 
of Tctricus, and destroyed the proud monarchy which Zenobia had 
erected in the East on the ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian even to the minutest articles 
of discipline which bestowed such uninterrupted success on his arms 
His military regulations are contained in a very concise epistle to one 
of his Inferior officers, who is commanded to enforce them, as he wishes 
to become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. Gamuig, drinking, 
and the arts of divination were severely prohibited. Aurelian expects 
that his soldiers should be modest, fru^I, and laborious; that their 
armour should be constantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their 
clothing and horses ready for immediate service, that they should live 
in their quarters with chastity and sobriety, without damaging the 
corn-fields, without stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, 
without exacting from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wood “ The 
public allowance,” continues the emperor, “is sufficient for their sup- 
port; thevr wealth should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, not 
from the tears of the provindals ” A single instance will serve to 
display the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian One of the soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The gudty wretch was fastened to 
two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were torn 


“Theoclius (as quoted in the Augustan History, p ait [Vopisc. AureL c, 
6]) affirms that in one day he kilted with his own hand forty-eight Sarma- 
tians, and m several subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty This 
heroic valour was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, 
the bvitdew of v.l\vth wav tiwlie, wdle, wvJtr, ocevdii 
"Acholius (ap Hist August p 213 fVopisc Aurcl c. 13] describes the 
ceremony of the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence 
of the emperor and his great officers 

“Hist August p 2ti (Vopisc Anrel c. 7] This laconic epistle is truly 
the work of a soldier, it abounds with military phrases and words, some of 
which cannot be understood without difficufty Ferramenta samtata is well 
explained by Salmasius The former of words means all weapons of 
offence, and is contrasted with Arma, defensive armour The latter signifies 
keen and well sharpened 
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asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples impressed 
a salutary consternation. The puiushments of Aurelian were terrible; 
but be had seldom occasion to pimish more than once the same of- 
fence. His own conduct ga\e a sanction to his laws, and the seditious 
legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and who was worthy 
to command. 

The death of Claudius had revKed the fainting spirit of the Goths. 
The troops which guarded the passes of Blount Hsmus and the banhs 
of the Danube had been drawn away by the apprehension of a ci^H 
war; and it seems probable that the remaining body of the Gothic and 
Vandalic tribes embraced the fasourable opportunity, abandoned their 
settlements of the Ukraine, traversed the risers, and swelled with new 
multitudes the destroying host of their countrymen. Their united 
numbers were at length encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and 
doubtful conflict ended only with the approach of night.** Exhausted 
by so many calamities, which they had mutually endured and inflicted 
during a twenty gears’ war, the Goths and the Romans consented to a 
lasting and beneficial treaty. It was earnestly soUdted by the bar- 
barians, and cheerfully ratified the legions, to whose suffrage the 
prudence of Aurelian referred the decision of that important question. 
Tbe Gothic nation engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body 
of two thousand auxiharies, consisting entirely of cavali>’, and stipu- 
lated in return an undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as far as 
the Danube, prodded by the emperor’s care, but at their own expense. 
The treaty was observed with such religious fidelity that, when a party 
of five hundred men straggled from the camp in quest of plunder, the 
k'ng or general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader 
should be apprehended and shot to death with darts, as a victim de- 
voted to the sanctity of their engagements It is, however, not un- 
likely that the precaution of Aurelian, who bad exacted as hostages 
the sons and daughters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed something to 
thi«5 pacific temper. The youths he trained in the exercise of arms, and 
near Ms own person; to the damsels he gave a liberal and Roman edu- 
cation, and, b> bestowing them in marriage on some of his principal 
oEcers, graduMly introduced between the two nations the closest and 
most endearing coimections.** 

But the most important condition of peace was zmderstood rather 
than expressed in the treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
from Dada, and tacitly relmquisbed that great province to the Goths 

“ Zosunus, L L [c 48 , p 43l p. 45 

“Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Lcgat. p la led. Paris; p 8 . ed. V«ii.; p 19 , 
ed. Eoaal ) c«UteS the whole transaetioii under the name of VandaJi. Aoreliao 
mamed one of the Gothic ladies to hiS general Bonosus, who was able to 
dnnk with the Goths and discorer thctr secrets. Hist. August, p Z17 
IVopisc. Bonosus. c. IS-I 
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and Vandals"* His manly judgment con\nnccd turn of the solid ad 
%~intages, and taught him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus con- 
tracting the frontiers of the monardiy The Dacian subjects, removed 
from those distant possessions which they were unable to cultivate or 
defend, added strength and populousness to the southern side of tht 
Danube A fertile tmitory, which the repetition of barbarous inroad;, 
had changed into a desert, was yielded to their industry, and a new 
provmce of Dacia still presen ed the memory of Trajan’s conquests 
The old countrj of that name detained, howcv er, a considerable num 
her of Its inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than a Gothic master 
These degenerate Romans continued to serve the empire, whose alle 
giance they had renounced, by introduang among their conquerors the 
first notions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the conveniences of 
civilised life An intercourse of commerce and language was gradually 
established between the opposite banks of the Danube, and, after 
Dacn became an independent stale, it often proved the firmest barrier 
of the empire against the invasions of the savages of the North \ 
sense of interest attached these more settled barbarians to the alliance 
of Rome, and a permanent interest very frequently ripens into sincere 
and useful frien^hip This various colony, wbitA filled the ancient 
provmce, and was insensibly blended into one great people, still ac 
knowledged the superior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, and 
claimed the fanaed honour of a Scandinavian origin At the same time 
the lucky, though accidental, resemblance of the name of Gets infused 
among credulous Goths a vain persuasion that, m a remote age 
their own ancestors, already seated in the Dacian provinces, had re 
ceived the instructions of Zamobris, and checked the victorious arms of 
Sesostris and Darius** 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurelian restored the 
Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni '* violated the conditions 

^Hist August p 222 [Vopisc Aurel c 39I Eutrop ix 15 fc 9J Sextus 
Rufus c 8 Lactantius de Mortibus Pcrsccutorum c. g 
“The Wallachians still preserve many traces of the Latin language and 
have boasted m every sgc of their Roman descent They are surrounded 
by but not mixed with the barbarians See a Memoir of M dAnvillc ot 
ancient Eacia in the Academy of Inscriptions tom xxx 

[The Wallachian language not only preserves many traces of the Latin 
language but is denxed from it like the Italian Spanish Portuguese and 
French The new province of Dacia mentioned by G bbon svas called 
Dacia ■ittreltani and was tie district south of the Danube lying between 
Upper and Lower Mas 3 — O S J 

**Sce the first chapter of Jornandes The Vandals however (c, 22) mam 
tamed a short independence between the rivers ^^a^IS^a and Grissia (Maros 
and Keres [Korosz]) which fell into the Thess 
“Dexippus p 7 12 [ed Pans p 5 xqq ed Ven p ii jqg ed Bonn] 
Zosimus 1 1 [c 49J p 43 Vopiscus m Aurelian in Hist August How 
ever these historians differ in names (Aleraanni Juthungi and Marcomanni) 

It IS evident that they mean the same people and the same war but it requires 
some care to conciliate and explam them 
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Ihe barbarians to revere Ihc person as veU ns the purple of Ihdc con- 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground m silence. They 
were comrruinded to rise, and permillcd to speah. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits, 
expatiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, 
and, with an ill-timed confidence, demanded a large subsidy as the price 
of the alliance which they offcrcrl to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stern and imperious. He treated their offer with con- 
tempt, and their demand T.nth indignation; reproached the barbarians 
that they were as ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws of peace; 
and finally dismissed them with the choice only of submitting to hU 
unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity of his resent- 
ment.** Aurclian had resigned a distant province to the Goths; but 
it was dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference it should seem that some unex- 
pected emergency' required the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. He 
dexoUed on his lieutenants the care of finishing the destruction of the 
AJemanni, cither by the sword, or by the surer operation of famine. 
But an acti\c despair has often triumphed over the indolent assurance 
of success. The barbarians, finding it impossible to trax'ersc the Dan- 
ube and the Roman camp, broke through the posts in their rear, which 
ttere more feebly or less carefully gu.ardcd; and with incredible dili- 
gence, but by a difTerenl road, relumed towards the mountains of 
Italy.** Aurelian, who considered the war as totally exlingu’shed, re- 
ceued the mortifying intelligence of the escape of the Alemanni, and 
of the ravage which they already committed in the territory of Milan. 
The legions were commanded to follow, with as much expedition as 
those heavy bodies were capable of exerting, the rapid flight of an 
enemy, whose infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal swift- 
ness A few days aflerw’ards the emperor himself marched to the relief 
of Italy, at the head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among whom were 
the hostages and cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Prxtorian 
guards who had served in the wars on the Danilbe** 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themsehes from the 
Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of Aurelian and his offi- 
cers was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and the pursuit of the 
numerous detachments. Notwithstanding this desultory %var, three con- 
siderable battles are mentiontd, in whith the ptincipal force of both 
armies was obstinately engaged.** The success was various. In the 
first, fought near Placentia, the Romans received so severe a blow that, 

‘^Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix oration, worthy of a Grecbn 
sophist. 

••Hist. August, p. SIS [Vopisc Aurel c. i8] 

** Dexippus, p ra led. Pans, p. ^ ed. V«i.; p. at, ed Bonn] 

**Victor Junior in Aurelian fEpit 35, 2]. 
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according to the expression of a writer extremely partial to Aurehan, 
the immediate dissolution of the empire was apprehended *■’ The 
crafty barbarians, who had lined the woods, suddenlj attached the 
legions in the dusk of the e\enmg, and, it is most probable, after the 
fatigue and disorder of a long march The fur> of their charge wa^ 
vresislible, but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, the patient firm 
ness of the emperor rallied his troops, and restored, m some degree, the 
honour of his arms. The second battle was fought near Fano in Urn 
bria, on the spot which, fue hundred years before, had been fatal to 
the brother of liannibal ** Thus far the successful Germans had ad 
\‘anccd along the i&nilian and Flaminiaa waj, with a design of sacking 
the defenceless mistress of the world But Aurehan, who, watchful 
for the safety of Rome, still hung on their rear, found m t** j place 
the decisi%x moment of gi\mg them a total ard irrctrie\ahlc defeat** 
The fliing remnant of their host was exterminated in a thini and last 
battle near Pavna, and Itali was delixered from the inroads of the 
Alemanni 

Fear has been the original parent of superstition, and every new 
calamity urges trembling mortals to depreate the wrath of their in 
visible enemies Though the best hope of the republic was m the 
valour and conduct of Aureltan, yet su^ was the public consternation 
when the barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of Rome, that 
by a decree of the senate, the Sibylline books were consulted E%‘en the 
emperor himself, from a motive either of religion or of policy, recom 
mended this salutary measure, chided the tardiness of the senate,** arc! 
offered to supply whatever expense, whatever animal* whatever cap* 
lives of any nation, the god* should require Notwithstanding thi* 
liberal offer, it does not appear that any human victims expiated with 
their blood the sms of the Roman people The Sibylline books en 
jomed ceremonies of a more harmless nature — processions of priests n 
white robes, attended by a chorus of youths and vnrgins, lustrations of 
the aty and adjacent country , and sacrifices, whose povrerful influence 
disabled the barbarians from passing the mystic ground on which thev 
had been celebrated However puerile ui themselves, lhe*e supersU 
tious arts were subservient to the success of the war, and if, m the 
decisive battle of Fano, the Alemanni fancied they saw an army of 
spectres combating on the side of Aurelian, he received a real and 
^ectual aid from this imaginary reinforcement ** 

“Vopiscas m Hist. August, p 216 lAnreL c. 21 ] 

“The tittle nver or rather torrent, of Metaurus near Fano has been itn- 
Kiortahsed by ^ding such an historian as L(i7 and such a poet as Horace. 

** It ts recorded by an inscription found at Pesaro Sec Grcter cclxxyi 3. 

“One should imagine, he *aid. that you were assembled in a Chnstian 
church, not in the temple of all the gods. 

“Vopisms m Hist. August, p 2i 216 fAuret c. 18, J79 ] giics a long 
account of these ceremonies from the registers of the senate. 
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But whatever confidence might be placed m ideal ramparts, the ct- 
penence of the past, and the dread of the future, induced the Romans 
to construct fortifications of a grosser and more substantial kind The 
seven hills of Rome had been surrounded, by the successors of Romu- 
lus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen miles The vast en- 
closure maj' seem disproportioned to the strength and numbers 0! the 
vnfant state But it was neceaary to secure an ample extent of pasture 
and arable land against the frequent and sudden incursions of the 
tribes of Latium, the perpetual enemies of the republic "With the prog- 
ress of Roman greatness, the aty and its inhabitants gradually in- 
creased, filled up the vacant space, pierced through the useless walls, 
covered the field of Mars, and, on every side, followed the public high- 
ways in long and beautiful suburbs The extent of the new walls, 
erected by Aurehan, and finished in the reign of Probus, was magnified 
by popular estunation to near fifty,*' but is reduced by accurate meas- 
urement to about twenty-one miles ** It was a great but a melancholy 
labour, smee the defence of the capital betrayed the decline of the 
monarchy The Romans of a more prosperous age, who trusted to the 
arms of the legions the safety of the frontier camps,** were ver^ fat 
from entertaimng a suspicion that it would ever become necessary to 

“Plin Hist. Natur m S C§ 9I To confirm our idea we may observe that 
for a long time Mount Oelius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Viminal was 
overrun with osiers , that in the fourth century the Aventine was a vacant 
and solitary retirement, that till the time of Augustus the Esquilme vvas an 
unwholesome burying ground , and that the numerous inequalities remarked 
by the ancients m the Quirinal sufficiently prove that it was not covered with 
buildings Of the seven hiUs the Capitohne and Palatine only with the 
adjacent valleys were the primitive habitation of the Roman people But 
this subject would require a dissertation 

[The statement of Pliny referred to would be startling were it read m 
what may be called the accepted sense of the passage, because the walls of 
Servius Tullius did not exceed seven miles and no new walls were built 
round the city till the time of Aurclian But the explanation given by Bunsen 
of this passage in Plmy is beyond doubt the true one, and has been accepted 
by the best modern scholars The city had long outgrown its original limits 
and the fourteen regions into which it was divided by Augustus embraced 
a considerable space outside the aty walls Bunsen therefore supposes that 
the measurement of Plmy refers to the circumference of the city as marked 
by its ancient walls Both Dr W Smith and Professor Bury support tins 
view — O S ] 

“ Exspatiantia tecta multas addidere urbes is the expression of Plmy 

"Hist August p 232 [Vopisc. Anrel c 39] Both Ltpsius and Isaac 
Vossius have eagerly embraced this measure 

“ See Nardmi Roma Antica L 1 c. 8 

[This estimate of tvvcnty-one miles is excessive The walls which sur 
round the city of Rome to day (says Dr W Smith) are, with the exception 
of the part beyond the Tiber, essentially the same as those of Aurehan Now 
these walls measure only between twelve and thirteen miles Cf Becker de 
Romas vebens Muns, p top also Jordan Topographic der Stadt Rom un 
AUerthutn i p 340, sqg — O S I 

"Tacit Hist IV 23 
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fortify the 'cat of empire against the inroads of the barbarians.^® 

The \ictory of Claudius over the Goths and the success of Aurelian 
against the Alemamn, had already restored to the arms of Rome their 
ancient superiority over the barbarous nations of the North To chas 
tise domestic tyrants, and to renrute the dismembered parts of the em 
pire, vras a task reserved for the second of those warlike emperors 
Though he was acknowledged by the senate and people, the frontiers 
of Italy, Africa, Ulyricum, and Thrace, confined the limits of his teign 
Gaul, Spain, and Bntain, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still pos- 
sessed by two rebels, who alone, out of so numerous a list, had hitherto 
escaped the dangers of their situation, and to complete the ignominy 
of Rome, these rival thrones bad been usurped by women 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen and fallen in the provinces 
of Gaul The rigid vntues of Posthumus served onl> to hasten his 
destruction After suppressing a competitor who had asumed the 
purple at Mentz, he refused to gratify fais troops with the plunder of 
the rebellious aty, and m the sexenth year of hia reign became the 
victim of their disappointed axance** The death of Victorinus his 
fncnd and associate, was occasioned by a less worthy cause The 
shining accomplishments of that prince were stained by a licentious 
pasdion, which he mdulged lo acts of violence, with too little regard 
to the laws of sociel>, or even to those of love** He was slam at 
Cologne by a conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge would 
have appeared more justifiable had they spared the innocence of his 
son After the murder of so many xahant princes, it is somewhat re- 
markable that a female for a long lime controlled the fierce legions of 
Gaul, and still more singular that she was the mother of the unfortunate 
t'lctonnus The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled her successively 
to place Manus and Tctncus on the throne, and to reign with a manly 
\ngour under the name of those dependent emperors Money of cop- 
per, of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name, she assumed the 

“For Aurelian s walls see Vopiscus in Hist. August p zj6 222 [Aurel 
e 21 and 39 1 Zosiraus L 1. [c- 49j P 43- Entropjus iit 15 [9] Aurel 
Victor m Aurelun Victor Junior in Aurelan Etlseb H eronym. et Idatto* 
in Chronic- 

**His competitor was Loll auuS or ^iianns if indeed, these names mean 
the same person. See Tillemoot, torn, lu p 1177 

•'The character of Ih s pnace by Juliiu Atcrianus (ap Hist. August, p 
187 {Polio XXX- Tyranm c. 5I) is worth transcnhuig as it seems fair and 
impartial V'ictoriro qui post Junium Posthumum Call as rcxit neminem 
cxisismo praferendura non m virtute Trajanum non Antoninum m 
clemcntia non m graMUte Nervam non in gubemando *nno Vespa 
sianum, non in censura fotins nt* ac sesentate mil tan Pert nacem vel 
Serermn. ^d omnia hafc 1 b do et cnpidiUS rolaputis mulierarue $ c perdid t 
ot nemo audeat virtutes ejus in I tcras miitere qoem constat omniaui jud eta 
mcruisse pooiri 

•He ravished the wife of \ttitant.s an urlvonr or army agent Inst. 
August p 186. [Pollio L C.1 AurcL VTctor m Aurelun. 
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titles of Augusta and Mother of the Camps: her power ended only uUh 
her life; but her life was perhaps shortened by the ingratitude of 
Tetricus.*® 

When, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, Telricus assumed 
the ensigns of roj’alty, he was gowmor of the peaceful province of 
Aquitaine, an employment suited to his diaractcr and education. He 
reigned four or C\e 3 ears over Gaul, Spam, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious army, whom he dreaded, and by whom he was 
despised. The x'alour and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the 
prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to disclose his melancholy 
situation, and conjured the emperor to hasten to the relief of bis un- 
happy rival. Had this secret correspondence reached the cars of the 
soldiers, it would most probably have cost Tctricus his life; nor could 
he resign the sceptre of the West without committing an act of treason 
against himself. He affected the appearances of a civil war, led his 
forces into the field against Aurchan, posted them in the most disad- 
vantageous manner, betrayed his own counsels to the enemy, and with 
a few chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the action. The 
rebel legions, though disordered and dismayed by the unexpected 
treachery of their chief, defended themselves with desperate valour, 
till they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in this bloody and mem- 
orable battle, which was fought near Chalons in Champagne*® The 
retreat of the irregular ausiltarics, Franks and Batavians, “ whom the 
conqueror soon compelled or persuaded to repass the Rhine, restored 
the general tranquillity, and the power of Aurelian was acknowledged 
from the wall of Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the dty of Aulun, alone and un- 
assisted, had ventured to declare against the legions of Gaul. After 
a siege of seven months they stormed and plundered that unfortunate 
city, already wasted by famine.*® Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted 
with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We read of the pun- 
ishment of Lyons,** but there is not any mention of the rewank of 
Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war* severely to remember 

*• Polho assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist. August 
p 200 txxx Tyranni, c so } 

“Pollio m Hist August p 106 (xxx Tyranni, c 23 J Vopiscus m Hist 
August p 220 lAurcl c. 32.] The two Victors, m the lives of Gallienus 
and Aurelian Eutrop ix 13 [c. 9] Euseb in Chron Of all these writers, 
only the two last (but with strong probabibty) place the fall of Tetricus 
before that of Zenobia M de Boze (in the Academy of Inscriptions, tom 
XXX ) does not wish, and Tilletnont (torn ut p 1189) does not dare, to 
follow them I have been fairer than the one, and bolder than the otlier 
[Clinton places the fall of Tetricus after that of Zenobia m 274 — S ] 

“Victor Junior m Aurelian Emreiuus mentions Batavtca; some critics, 
without any reason, would fam alter the word to Bagaudtccr. 

“Eumen in Vet Panegyr iv 8 

“Vopiscus in Hist. August p 246 [m Proculo, c 13], Autun was not 
restored till the z' Scr Eumes'i? d- restau^’andis scholia 
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Injuries, and to forget the most important services. Re\’cnge is prof- 
itable, gratitude is expensive. 

Aurclian had no sooner secured the person and provinces of Tctricus 
than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Pal- 
mjTa and the East. Modern Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight of empire; nor is our 
own age destitute of sucIj distinguished characters. But if we CTcept 
the doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only 
female whose superior genius broke through the servile indolence im- 
posed on her sex by the climate and manners of Asia.®* She claimed 
her descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty 
her ancestor Cleopatra, and 'far surpassed that princess in chastity*® 
and valour. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as well as the 
most heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (for in speak- 
ing of a lady these trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncommon 
fire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding was strengthened and 
adorned by study. She w.is not Ignorant of the Latin tongue, but pos- 
sessed in equal perfection the Greek, (he Syriac, and the Egyptian lan- 
guages She had drawn up for her own use an epitome of oriental 
history, and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato 
under the tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus, who, from 
& private station, raised himself to the dominion of the East. She 
soon became the friend and companion of a hero. In the intervals of 
war Odenathus passionately delighted in the exercise of hunting; he 
pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, hons, panthers, and 
bears; and the ardour of Zenobia in that dangerous amusement was 
not inferior to his own. She had inured her constitution to fatigue, dis- 
dained the use of a covered carriage, generally appeared on horseback 
in a military habit, and sometimes marched several miles on foot at the 
head of the troops. The success of Odenathus was in a great measure 
ascribed to her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid 
victories over the Great King, whom they twice pursued as far as the 
gates of Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power. 
The armies which they commanded, and the provinces which they had 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invincible 
chiefs. The senate and people of Rome revered a stranger who had 
avenged their captive emperor, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odenathus for his legitimate colleague. 

“Almost everything that is ss 5 d of the manners of Odenathus and Zenobia 
IS taken from their Lives in the Augustan History, by Trehellius Pollio . see 
p 192, 198 [xxx. Tyranni, c 14 and 29] 

*’ She never admitted her husband’s embraces but for the sake of posterity. 

If her hopes were baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the experiment 
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After a successful expedition ngiinst the Gothic plunderers of Asia, 
the Palmyrenian prince returned to the city of Emesian Syria In* 
\incible m war, he was there cut off by domestic treason, and his 
favourite amusement of hunting was the cause, or at least the occa- 
sion, of his death His nephew, Maronius, presumed to dart his ;ave 
Im before that of his uncle, and, though admonished of his error, 
repeated the same insolence As a monarch, and as a sportsman, Ode 
nathus was provoked, look away his horse, a mark of i^ommy among 
the barbarians, and chasti^d the rash youth by a short confinement 
The offence was soon forgot, but the punishment was remembered, 
and Mxonius, with a few daring associates, assassinated his uncle in 
the midst of a great entertainment Herod, the son of Odenatbus 
though not of Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate temper,*’’ 
was killed with his father But Maeonius obtained only the pleasure of 
revenge by this bloody deed He had scarcely time to assume the title 
of Augustus before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of her 
husband ®* 

^\ith the assistance of his most faithful friends, she immediately 
filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly counsels Palmyra, 
Syria, and the East, above five years By the death of Odenathus, that 
authority was at an end which the senate had granted him only as a 
personal distinction, but his martial widow, disdaining both the sen 
ate and Galhenus, obliged one of the Roman generals who was sent 
against her to retreat into Europe, with the loss of bis army and his 
reputation*® Instead of the little passions which so frequently per 
plex a female reign, the steady admimstration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most judiaous maxims of policy If it was expedient to par 
don, she could calm her resentment it it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity Her strict economy was 
accused of avarice yet on every proper occasion ^he appeared magm 
ficent and liberal The neighbouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and 
Persia, dreaded her enmity, and solicited her alliance To the domin 
ions of Odenathus which extended from the Euphrates to the fron 
tiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inheritance of her ancestors 
the populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt ** The emperor Claudius 

“ Hist August p ipz 193 (Poll o XXX Tyranni c 14 ] Zositnus I 1 
[c. 39] p 36 Zonaras I -<1 [c ?4] P <>33 fed Pans p 600 cd Bonn] 
The last is clear and probable the others confused and inconsistent The 
text of Syncelius if not corrupt >s absolute nonsense 
‘ Odenathus and Zenob a often sent h m from the spoils of the enemy 
presents of gems and toys wh ch he received with mfin te del ght 
“Some \ery unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia 2s if she was 
accessory to her husband s death 

“Hst August p 180 i8r (Polio Gall cm II c. 13 ] 

** See m H st August p 198 (Pollio xxx Tyranni c 39] Aurel an * 
testimony to her merit and for the conquest of Egypt Zosimus I 1 [c 44) 
P 39 40 
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acknowledged her merit, and was content that, while he pursued the 
Gothic war, zhe should assert the dignity of the empire m the East 
The Conduct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some ambigmty, 
nor IS it unlikel) that she had conceived the design of erecting an 
mdependent and hostile monarchy She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts of Asia, and 
exacted from her subjects the same adoration that was paid to the 
successors of Cyrus She bestowed on her three sons ** a Latin edu 
cation, and often showed them to the troops adorned with the Im 
perial puqjle For herself she reserved the diadem, with the splendid 
but doubtful title of Queen o/ the East 
When Aurelian passed over mto Asia, against an adversary whose 
sex alone could render her an object of contempt, his presence restored 
obedience to the province of Bithyma, already shaken by the arms and 
mtrigues of Zenobia** Advancing at the head of his legions, he ac 
cepted the submission of Amyra, and was admitted into Tyana, after 
an obstinate 'lege, by the help of a perfidious citizen The generous 
though fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the traitor to the rage of 
the «oldjers a superstitious reverence induced h.m to treat with lenity 
the countrjTOen of Apollonius the philosopher •* Antioch was deserted 
on bis approach, till the emperor, by hts salutary edicts, recalled the 
fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, from necessity 
ra^er than choice, had been engaged m the service of the Palmyreman 
queen The unexpected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the 
of the Syrians and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of 
the people seconded the terror of his arms “ 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation bad she indolently 


[There must be some mistake here Oaudius during his reign -was al 
ways represented on the medals of Alexandria as emperor and ruler of Egypt 
If Zenobia pos'essed any power in Egypt it could only ha\e been at the bi^ 
gmning of the feign of Aurehan. The explanation advanced by Guizot 
IS at least feas ble perhaps Zenobia bad administered Egypt m the name 
of Oaudius and emboldened by his death had subjected it to her own power 
— O S] 

“Timolaus Herennianus and Vabalathus It is supposed that the two 
former were already dead before the war Oa the last Aurelan bestowed 
a small province of Armen a with the t lie of King several of his medals 
are stiU extant. See Tillemont, tom. iii p 1190 

“Zosmus L 1 [c. 50] p 44- . , ... 

[Of the three sons of Zenoba it is prooMle that the first two Timolaus 
and Herennianus were dead before the war between Zenob a and Aurelian 
Vdpiscus asserts that at first, after the death of her husband^ Zenobia lufeJ 
»5 the regent !cr her son — O S J 

"Vopiscus (m Hist. August p 217 fAurel c. 23 jr^]) gives us an 
authentic letter and a doubtful vision of Aurelian Apollon us of Tyana 
was bom about the same tunc as Jesus Christ. H s life (that of the former) 
IS related m so fabnlons a manner his d sciples that we arc at a loss to 
djscoTtT whether he was a sas*i *** impostor or a fanatic. 

**Zosimu5 1 1. [c. 54) p 46- 
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permitted the emperor of the West to approach ivithin an hundred 
mUes of her capital. The fate of the East was decided in two great 
battles; so similar in almost every ciraimstance, that we can scarcely 
distinguish them from each other, except by observing that the first 
was fought near Antioch,** and the second near Emesa,*® In both the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, and devolved 
the execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already signalised his 
military talents by the conquest of Egypt. The numerous forces of 
Zenobia consisted for the most part of light archers, and of heavy cav- 
alry clothed in complete steel. The Moorfeh and Illyrian horse oi 
Aurelian nere unable to sustain the ponderous charge of their antag- 
onists. They fled in real or affected disorder, engaged the Palmyre- 
nians in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a desultory’ combat, and 
at length discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body of cavalry. 
The light infantry, in the meantime, nhen they bad exhausted their 
quivers, remaining without protection against a closer onset, exposed 
their naked sides to the swords of the legions Aurelian had riosen 
these veteran troops who were usually stationed on the Upper Danube, 
and whose valour had been severely tried in the Alenunnic war.®* 
After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nations subject to her 
empire had joined the standard of the conqueror, who detached Frobus, 
the bravest of his generals, to possess himself of the Egyptian provinces 
Palmyra was the last resource of the widow of Odenatbus. She retired 
■within the walls of her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous 
resistance, and declared, with Uie intrepidity of a heroine, that the last 
moment of her reign and of her life should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Pal- 
myra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the Latin lan- 
guage, denoted the multitude of palm-trees which afforded shade and 
verdure to that temperate region. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered by some invaluable springs, was capable of producing fruits as 
well as corn. A place posses^ of sudi singular advantages, and situ- 
ated at a convenient distance •* between the Gulf of Persia and the 

"At a place called Imma, Eutropius, Sextus Rufus, and Jerome mention 
only this first battle. 

“ Vopiscus, in Hist August p 217 (Aurcl c. 25], mentions only the second 

" Zosimusv 1 i Ic jg, tqq 1 p <4-48 afcouot of tha two WUts » 

clear and circumstantial, 

" It was five hundred and thirty-seven miles from Seleucia, and two hun- 
dred and three from the nearest coast of Syna, according to the reckoning of 
PUny, v^ho, \n a few words (Hist Natur v. *$), gives an excellent description 
of Palmyra 

[Tadmor or Palmyra was probably at a very early period the connecting 
Imk between the commerce of Tyre and Babylon It was built by Solomon 
as a commercial station See t Rings, ix 18 and 2 Chronicles vin* 14' 
"Tadmor m the wilderness.” Cf. Dr lUman’s “ Palmyra” (1008).—^. S} 
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Jlediterranean, was soon frequented by the carav’ans which conveye 
to the nations of Europe a considerable p>art of the rich commodities c 
India. Pahnyra insensibly increased into an opulent and indepeaden 
city, and, connecting the Roman and the Parthian monarchies by th 
mutual benefits of commerce, was suffered to obser%’e an humble neu 
trality, till at length, after the victories of Trajan, the little republii 
sunk mto the bosom of Rome, and flourished more than one hundrei 
and fifty years in the subordinate though honourable rank of a colony 
ft was during that peaceful period, if we may judge from a few re- 
maining inscnptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians constructed tho5< 
temples, palaces, and porticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins 
scattered over an extent of seversd miles, have deserved the curiosity ol 
our trawUcrs. The ele\’ation of Odenalhus and Zenobia appeared tc 
reflect new splendour on their country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood 
forth the ri\al of Rome; but the competition was fatal, and ages of 
prceperity were sacrificed to a moment of glory.** 

In his march mer the sandy desert between Emesa and Palmyra, the 
emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could 
he alwaj-s defend his army, and especially his baggage, from those fly- 
ing troops of active and <Urieg robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the legions. The siege of 
Pahn>Ta was an object far more difficult and important, and the em- 
peror, who, with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks m pierson, was 
himself wounded with a dart. “The Roman people,” says Aurelian, 
in an origloal letter, ” speak with contempt of the war which I am 
waging against a woman. They are ignorant both of the character and 
of the power of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her warlike 
preparations, of stones, of arrows, and of every species of missile 
weapons. Every part of the walls is provided with two or three balhis, 
and artifice fires are thrown from her military engines. Tie fear of 
punishment has armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust 
m the protecting d«ties of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable 
to all my undertakings.” Doubtful, however, of the protection of 
lbs gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent 
to offer terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splen- 
did retreat; to the dCuens, their ancient privileges. His proposals were 
obstinately rejected, and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was suj^rted by the hope that in a very 
short time famine would compel the Roman array to repass the desert; 
and by the reasonable expectation that the kings of the East, and 

“Some Engluh trarellcn from Aleppo distortred the nunj of Paborr* 
abonl the end of the last centBry- fhir cunositr has since teen irrauned 
m a more splendid manner by Mesueers Wood and DawVins For the 
hutory of Palnr^ we may coasslt the manerly dusertabon of Dr. HalJeT 
»n the l^Hosophical Transactions; Lomdfcorp’s Abridgment. toL m- p. 518. 
JCf. also among recent works of Dr. John Kefman, 190&-— O S j 

“Vopiscns in Hut. August, p ai8L [AureL c. aS-l 
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partjcularly the Persian monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally But fortune and the perse\erancc of Aurehan 
overcame every obstacle The death of Sapor, which happened about 
this time,^* distracted the councils of Persia, and the inconsiderable 
succours that attempted to relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted 
either by the arms or the liberality of the emperor From every part 
of Syria a regular succession of convoys safely arrived in the camp, 
which was increased by the return of Probus with his victorious troops 
from the conquest of Eg^^it It was then that Zenobia resolved to 
fly She mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries, ' and had already 
reached the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty miles frem Palmyra, 
when she was overtaken bj the pursuit of Aureban’s light horse, seized 
and brought back a captive to the feet of the emperor Her capital 
soon afterwards surrendeted, and was treated with unexpected lenity 
The arms, horses, and camels, with an immen*^ treasure of gold, silver, 
silk, and preaous stones, were all delivered to the conqueror, who, leav- 
ing only a garrison of sue hundred archers, returned to Emesa, and em- 
ployed some time in the distribution of rewards and punishments at 
the end of so memorable a war, which restored to the obedience of 
Rome those provinces that had renounced Ihcir allegiance since the 
capUwVy of Valtiian 

^Vhen the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
he sternly asked her, How she had presumed to rise in arms against the 
emperors of Rome? The answer of Zenobia was a prudent mixture 
of respect and flrmness Because I disdained to consider as Roman 
emperors an Aureolus or a Galhenus You alone I acknowledge as my 
conqueror and my sovereign ’* ” But as female fortitude is commonly 
artiflcial, so it is seldom steady or consistent The courage of Zenobia 
deserted her in the hour of trial, she trembled at the angry clamours 
of the soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate execution, forgot 
the generous despair of Cleopatra, which she had proposed as her 
model, and ignominiously purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame 
and her friends It was to their counsels, which governed the weak- 
ness of her sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance, 
it was on their heads that she directed the vengeance of the cruel Au 
rehan The fame of Longinus, who was included among the numerous 
and perhaps innocent victims of her fear, will survive that of the queen 

"From a very doubtful chronology I have endeavoured to extract the 
most probable date 

'’Hist August p 218 IVopisc. Aurel c 28.) Zosimus 1 1 [c, 55] p. 
SO Though the camel is a heasT beast of burden the dromedary which 
IS either of the same or of a kmdred ^lectes ts used by the natives of Asia 
and Africa on all occasions which require celerity The Arabs affirm that 
he will run over as much ground in cme day as their fleetest horses can 
perform m eight or ten See Buffon, Hist NaturcUe, tom xi p 222, and 
Shaw s Travels p 167 

” Polho m Hist August p 199 [xxx Tyranni, de Zenobia, f 29 ] 
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who betrayed, or the tyrant who a>ndemned him. Genius and learning 
tvere incapable of moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had 
served to ele\'ate and harmonise the soul of Longinus, Without utter- 
ing a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his un- 
happy mistress, and bestowmg comfort on his afflicted friends.’* 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had already 
crossed the Straits which divide Europe from Asia, when he was pro- 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had massacred the 
governor and garrison which he had left among them, and again erected 
the standard of revolt. Without a moment’s deliberation, he once more 
turned his face towards Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid ap- 
proach, and the helpless cjty of Palmyra felt the irresistible weight of 
his resentment. We have a letter of Aurelian himself, in which be 
acknowledges that old men, women, children, and peasants, had been 
involved in that dreadful execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion; and although bis prindpal concern seems directed to 
the re-establishment of a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for 
the remnant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he grants the permission of 
rebuilding and inhabiting their aty. But it is easier to destroy than 
to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually 
sunk into an obscure town, a trlfilng fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citixens of Palmyra, consisting of thirty or forty 
families, have erected their rouJ-cott^es within the spacious court of a 
magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable Aurelian; 
to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt 
of Pdmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. Firmus, the friend 
and ally, as he proudly styled himself, of Odenatbus and Zenobia, was 
no more than a wealthy merchant of ^ypt. In the course of liis trade 
to India he had formed very intimate connections with the Sxiraceiis and 
the Blemmyes, whose situation, on either coast of the Red Sea, gave 
them an easy introduction into the Upper Egypt The Egyptians he 
inflamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their furious 
multitude, broken into the city of Alexandria, where he assumed the 
Imperial purple, coined money, published edicts, and raised an army, 
which, as he vainly boasted, be was capable of maintaining from the 
sole profits of bis paper ti^e. Such troops were a feeble defence 
against the approach of Aurelian; and it seems almost unnecessary to 
relate that Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death.’* 

“Voplscus In Hist. August p. 2tg [Aurcl c. 30] Zosimns, I i [c. 56, 

P 49l P St. 

"Hist August p 219 [Vopisc. Aurel c. 31 1 

"See Vopiscus in Hist August p 220 242 [Aurel c. 32, Firmus, c 2-1 
As an instance of luxury, it 1$ obserted that he had glass windows He was 
remarkable for his strength and appetite, hts courage and dexterity From 
the letter of Aurelian we may justly infer lliat Firmus was iJic last of the 
feMs. and consequently that Tetricu* was already suppressed 
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Aurelian might now congratulate the senate, the people, and himself, 
that, in little more than three years, he had restored universal peace 
and order to the Roman world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had more nobly deser\Td 
a triumph than Aurehan; nor was a triumph ever celebrated with su- 
perior pride and magnificence.'* The pomp nas opened by tuenty 
elephants, four royal tigers, and above two hundred of the most curious 
animals from c\cry climate of the North, the East, and the South 
They were followed by sixteen hundred gladiators, devoted to the cruel 
amusement of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, the arms and 
ensigns of so many conquered nations, and the magnificent plate and 
wardrobe of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact symmetry or 
artful disorder. The ambassadors of the most remote parts of the 
earth, of .Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, India, and China, all 
remarkable by their rich or singular dresses, displayed the fame and 
power of the Roman emperor, who exposed likewise to the public view 
the presents that he had received, and particularly a great number of 
crowns of gold, the offerings of grateful cities. The victories of Aure- 
lian were attested by the long train of captives who reluctantly attended 
his triumph— Gotlis, Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, 
Syrians, and Egyptians. Each people was distinguished by its pecu- 
liar inscription, and the title of Amazons was bestowed on ten martial 
heroines 0! the Gothic nation who bad been taken in arms.'* But 
every eye. disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the em- 
peror Tetricus and the queen of the East. The former, as well as his 
son, whom he had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic trousers,” 
a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia 
was cowftrved by fetters of gold-, a slave supported the gold chain which 
encircled her neck, and she almost fainted under the intolerable weight 
of jewels She preceded on fool the magnificent chariot in which she 
once hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed by two other 
chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenatbus and of the Persian mon- 
arch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly been used by 
a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either by four 

"See the tnumph of Aurelian, described by Vopiscus He relates the par- 
ticulars with his usual minuteness, and on this occasion they ha f pen to be 
interesting Hist. August p 220 [Vopisc. Aurel c 33, seq ] 

"Among barbarous nations women ha\e often combated by the side of 
fheir Vi’Qs'Dands ^ut it is aimosi impossible that 3 society oi Amazons should 
ever have existed either m the old or new world 

"The use of bracea, breeches, or trousers, was still considered in Italy as 
a Gallic and barbarian fashion The Romans however, had made great 
advances towards it To encircle the legs and thighs with faseta, or bands 
was understood, m the time of Pompey and Horace, to be a proof of il} 
health or effeminacy. In the age of Trajan the custom was confined to thf 
rich and luxurious It gradually was adopted by the meanest of the people. 
See a very curious note of Casaubon. ad Sueton in August, c, 82. 
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stags or by four elephants.** The most illustrious of the senate, the 
people, and the arm)’ cl(5sed the solemn procession. Unfeigned joy, 
wonder, and gratitude swelled the acclamations of the multitude; but 
the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the appearance of Tetri- 
cus; nor could they suppress a rising murmur that the haughty em- 
oeror should thus expose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
md a magistrate.** 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortunate rirals Aurelian 
might indulge his pride, he beba\ed towards them with a generous 
clcmencj' which was seldom exercised by the ancient conquerors. 
Princes who, without success, had defended their throne or freedom, 
were frequently strangled in prison as soon as the triumphal pomp 
ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, whom their defeat had con* 
ttcted of the crime of treason, were permitted to spend their hves m 
affluence and honourable repose. The emperor presented Zenotla with 
an elegant villa at Tihur or Tivoli, about twenty miles from the capital; 
the Sj’rian queen insensibly sunk into a Roman matron, her dau^ters 
married into noble families, and her race was not yet extinct in the 
fifth «Qtury.*- Tetricus and his son were reinstated in their rank and 
fortunes. They erected on the Cgh a a hill a magnificent palace, and, 
as soon as it was finished, invited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance 
he was agreeably surpris^ with a picture which represented their sin- 
gular history. They were delineated offering to the emperor a civic 
crown and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the 
ornaments of the senatorial dignity. The father was afterwards in- 
vested •mib the government of Lucania,** and Aurelian, who soon 
mitted the abdicated monarch to his friendship and conversation, famil- 
iarly asked him, WTielher it were not more desirable to administer a 
province of Italy than to reign beyond the Alps’ The son long con- 
tinued a respectable member of the senate, nor was there any one of 
the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his 
successors.'* 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aurellan’s triumph, that, 
although it opened with the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the 
procession ascended not the Capitol before the ninth hour; and it was 
already dark when the emperor relumed to the palace. The festival 

"ilost probably the former; the latter, seen on the medals of Aurelian, 
tnly denote (according to learsed Cardiaal Nons) an oneotal victory, 
“The expression of Caipnrnins (Ectos < 50), Xullos ducet capttva trium- 
phos. as applied to Rome, contains a very isanifest alljsion and censure 
"Vopisccs >n Hist. August, p 199. fxxx Tyranni, Zenobia, c. 29.I 
Hteronym. m Cbrcoi, Prosper in Chroa. Baronms supposes that Zenobins, 
bishop of Florence tn the tune of St. Ambrose, was of her family 

“Voptsc. m Hut. August, p aan. fAnreL c. 3al Eutropius lx. 13 (9I. 
Victor Junior. But Pollio. in Hist. Aagnst. p- 196 [ixx. Tyranni, de Tetrico, 
c. 23I, says t^t Tetneus was made corrector of all Italy 
’ “Hist. August, p 197 fVopisc. XXX. Tyranni. de Tetrico jun. c. 34-] 
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xw-is protracted by theatrical repr«entations, the games of the circus, 
the hunting of ^v^d beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval engage 
ments Liberal donatives were distributed to the army and people 
and se\eral institutions, agreeable or beneficial to the city, contributed 
to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A considerable portion of his ori- 
ental spoils was consecrated to the gods of Rome, the Capitol, and 
e\ery other temple, glittered with the offerings of his ostentatious 
piety; and the temple of the Sun alone received abo\e fifteen thousand 
jKiunds of gold.” This last was a magnificent structure, erected by the 
emperor on the side of the Quirinal hill, and dedicated, soon after the 
triumph, to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life 
and fortunes His mother had been an inferior priestess in a chapel 
of the Sun; a peculiar devotion to the goj of Light was a sentiment 
which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy; and every step 
of his elevation, every victory of his reign, fortified superstition bj 
gratitude.** 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and domestic foe:, 
of the republic We are assured that, by his salutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious connivance, the luxuriant 
growth of a feeble and oppressive government, were eradicated through 
out the Roman world.*' But if we attentuely reflect how much swifter 
is the progress of corruption than its cure, and if we remember that the 
jears abandoned to public disorders e.xceeded the months allotted to the 
martial reign of Aurelian, we must confess that a few short intervals 
of peace were insufficient for the arduous work of reformation E\en 
his attempt to restore the integrity of the com was opposed by a for- 
midable insurrection The emperor’s vexation breaks out in one of his 
private letters: “ Surely,” says he, ” the gods have decreed that my life 
should be a perpetual warfare A sedition within the wmlls has just 
now given birth to a very serious avil war. The workmen of the mint, 
at the instigation of Felicissimus, a slave to whom I had intrusted an 
employment in the finances, have risen in rebellion They are at length 
suppressed, but seven thousand of my soldiers have been slain in the 
contest, of those troops whose ordinary station is in Dacia and the 
camps along the Danube ” ** Other writers, who confirm the same 
fact, add likewise, that it happened soon after Aurehan’s triumph; that 

“Vopiscus in Hist August 222 [Aurcl c. 39] Zosmius, 1 1 [c 61, p 
S 3 ] P 56 placed it in the images of Belus and of the Sun, which he 
had brought from Palmyra It was dedicated m the fourth year of his reign 
(Euseb in Chron [an CCLXXVl), but was most assuredly begun imme- 
diately on his accession 

“See in the Augustan History, p 210 (Vopisc Aurel c 5], the omens of 
his fortune His devotion to the sun appears in his letters on his medals, 
and ts mentioned in the Oesars of Julian Commenlaire de Spanheim, p 109' 

“Vopiscus in Hist August p 221 [Aurel c.37] ’ 

“Hist August, p 222 [Vopisc Aurel c 38} Aurelian calls these soldiers 
Hiben, Rtpartenses, Castnam, and Dacisn 
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th** deasive enfpgcmcnt waa fought on the Oelian hill, that the work- 
men of the mint bad adulterated the coin, and that the emperor 
restored the public credit, by delivering out good money m exchange 
for the bad, which the people were commanded to bnng mto the 
treasury** 

^'c might content ourselves with relating this extraordinary transac 
tion, but we cannot dissemble how much, In jt« present form it ap- 
pears to us inconsistent and incredible The debasement of the coin 
IS indeed well suited to the administration of Gallienus nor is it un 
likely that the instruments of the corruption might dread the inflexible 
justice of Aurelian But the guilt, as well as the profit, must have 
been confined to a few, nor is it easy to conceive by what arts thej 
could arm a people whom they had injured against a monarch whom 
they had betrajed We might naturally expect that such rasscreants 
should have shared the public detestation with the informers and the 
other ministers of oppression, and that the reformation of the com 
should have been an action equally popular with the destruction of 
tho^ obsolete accounts which, by the emperors order, were burnt in 
the !orum ol T/ajan ** Jn an age rrhen ihe pm/cipJes of commerce 
were so imperfectly understood, the most desirable end might perhaps 
be effected by harsh and injudicious means, but a temporary grievance 
of such a nature can scarcely excite and support a senotts aval war 
The repetition of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the land or on the 
necessaries of life, may at last provoke those wfao will not, or who can 
rot, relmquish their country But the case is far otherwise in every 
operation which, by whatsover expedients, restores the just value of 
money The transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent bene 
fit, the loss IS divided among multitudes, and if a few wealthy indmd 
uals ^experience a sensible diminution of treasure, with then- nches 
they "at the same time lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them However Aurelian might 
choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
of the com could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already pow 
erful and discontented Rome, thou^ deprived of freedom was dis 
traded by faction The people, towards whom the emperor, himself 
a plebeian, always expre^ed a peculiar fondness, lived m perpetual 
dissension with the senate, the equeslnan order, and the Pratorian 
guards •* Nothing less than the firm though secret conspiraiy of those 
orders, of the authority of the first, the wealth of the second and the 
arms of the third, could have displayed a strength capable of contend 

••Zosifmis I t. [c. 6 i p sal P 56 Eutrop us i*. 14 (gj AoreL VKtor 
[dc C»sar 3>1 

H St August p 222 [Vopisc AoreL c 39 1 AureL Victor [de C*sar 
35-1 

"It already raged before Cardans return from Egypt See Vop scus 
who quotes an originaJ letter Hist August p 244 (Vopisc Firuius c f 1 
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rope from Asm He there experienced that the most absolute power 
IS a weak defence against the effects of despair He had threatened 
one of his secretaries who was accused of extortion, and it was known 
that he seldom threatened in vain The last hope which remained fo" 
the criminal was to invohe some of the principal officers of the army 
in his danger, or at least m bis fears Artfully counterfeiting his mas 
ter s hand, he showed them, in a long and bloody list, their own names 
de\oted to death \\ithQut suspecting or examining the fraud, they 
resolved to secure their Ines by the murder of the emperor On bis 
march, between Bysantium and Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly at 
tacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them a right to sur- 
round his person, and, after a short resistance, fell bv the hand of 
Mucapor, a general whom he had always loved and trusted He died 
regretted by the armv, detested by the SMiate, but universally acknowl 
edged as a wrarlike and fortunate prince, the useful though severe re- 
former of a degenerate state 


CHAPTER XII (275 285 A D ) 

Conduct cfuhe Army and Senate alter the Death of Aurelian — Retgin of 
Taeitus Probus Cams and Ins Sons 

Such was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, that, what 
ever might be their conduct, their fate was commonly the same A 
life of pleasure or virtue, of seventy or mildness, of indolence or glory, 
alil e led to an untimely grave, and almost every reign is closed by the 
same disgusting repetition of treason and murder The death of Au 
rehan however, is remarl^ble bj its extraordinary consequences The 
legions admired, lamented and revenged their victorious chief 
The artifice of his perfidious secretary was discovered and puniahed The 
deluded conspirators attended the funeral of their injured sovereign 
with sincere or well feigned contrition, and submitted to the unani 
mous resolution of the military order, which was signified by the fol 
lowing epistle The brave and fortunate armies to the senate and 
people of Rome — ^The crime of one man, and the error of many, have 
deprived us of the late emperor Aurelian May it please you venerable 
lords and fathersl to place him m the number of the gods and to 
appoint a successor whom your judgment shall declare worthy of the 
JmpenaJ purplel None of those ivhose guilt or misfortune have con 
tnbuted to our loss shall ever reign over us ” ^ The Roman senators 

** Vop scus m Hist August p aai (Anrei c 35 seq ] Zosimus I « 

[c 62] p 57 Eutrop IX IS l 9 l The tflrO Victors 

* Vopiscus in Hist August p 222 lAnrct c 41 ] Aurel us \ ictor men 
tions a formal deputation from the troops to t1 e senate 
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heard, without surprise, that another emperor bad been assassinated in 
his camp; they secretly rejoiced in the fall of Aurclian; but the modest and 
dutiful address of the legions, when it was communicated in full assem* 
bly by the consul, diffused the most pleasing astonishment. Such hon- 
ours as fear and perhaps esteem could extort they liberally poured forth 
on the memory of their deceased sovereign. Such acknowledgments as 
gratitude could inspire they returned to the faithful armies of the re- 
public, who entertained so just a sense of the legal authority of the 
senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this flatter- 
ing appeal, the most prudent of the assembly declined exposing their 
safety and digmly to the caprice of an armed multitude. The strength 
of the legions was, indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those who 
may command are seldom reduced to the necessity of dissembling; 
but could it naturally be expected that a hasty repentance would cor- 
rect the inveterate habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers 
relapse into their accustomed seditions, their insolence might disgrace 
the majesty of the senate and prove fatal to the object of its choice 
Motives like these dictated a decree by which the election of a new 
emperor was referred to the suffrage of the military order. 

The contention that ensued is one of the best attested but most im- 
probable events in the history of mankind.* The troops, as if satiated 
with the exercise of power, again conjured the senate to invest one of 
its own body with the Imperial purple The senate still peiigisted in its 
refusal; the army in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed and 
rejected at least three times, and, whilst the obstinate modesty of either 
party was resolved to receive a master from the hands of the other, 
eight months insensibly elapsed, an amaiing period of tranquil anar- 
chy, during which the Roman world remained without a sovereign, 
without an usurper, and without a sedition The generals and magis- 
trates appointed by Aureiian continued to execute their ordinary func- 
tions, and It IS observed that a proconsul of .Asia was the only con- 
siderable person removed from his office in the whole course of the 
interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar but much less authentic is supposed to 

*Vopiscus, our principal authority, wrote at Rome sixteen years only after 
the death of Aureiian, and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, con- 
stantly draws his materials from the Journals of the Senate and the original 
papers of the Ulpian library Zosimus and Zonaras appear as ignorant of 
this transaction as they were in general of the Roman constitution 

[The date gfven jn Vopiscus is HI Non Febr” (Aurel c 41) , but as it 
IS in opposition to the statements of other authorities, which make the in- 
terregnum bet%veen the death of Aureiian and the elevation of Tacitus only 
jix months, not eight as Gibbon says, Clinton proposed to read "III Non. 
Apr’ in place of TII Non Febr,’ which would place the death of Aureiian 
at the end of March Tacitus was elected on 25th September, and during 
the interregnum Se\crina the widow of Aureiian, was acimowiedged as 
empress at Alexandria, since her Alexandrian coins bear only the years 6 
and 7. and Aureiian died in the sixth year of his reign — S 1 
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have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in his life and char- 
acter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The throne was vacant during 
twelve months till the election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace was guarded in the same manner by the union of the several 
orders of the state. But, in the time of Numa and Romulus, the 
arms of the people were controlled by the authority of the Patricians; 
and the balance of freedom was easily preserved in a small and vir- 
tuous cormnunily.® The decline of the Roman state, far different from 
its infancy, was attended with every circumstance that could banish 
from an interregnum the prospect of obedience and harmony: an im- 
mense and tumultuous capital, a wide extent of empire, the servile 
equality of despotism, an army of four hundred thousand mercenaries, 
and the experience of frequent revolutions Yet, notwithstanding all 
these temptations, the discipline and memory of Aurelian still restrained 
the seditious temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambition of their 
leaders. The flower of the legions maintained their stations on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, and the Imperial standard awed the less pow- 
erful camps of Rome and of the proinnces A generous though tran- 
sient enthusiasm seemed to animate the military order; and we may 
hope that a few real patriots cultivated the returning friendship of the 
army and the senate as the only ^edlent capable of restoring the 
republic to its ancient beauty and vngour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the mur- 
der of Aurelian, the consul conv*oked an assembly of the senate, and 
reported the doubtful and dangerous sUcation oi the empire. He 
slightly insinuated that the precarious loyalty of the soldiers depended 
on the chance of every hour and of every acadent; but he represented, 
with the most conv’incing eloquence, the various dangers that might 
attend any farther delay m the dioice of an emperor. Intelligence, he 
said, was already received that the Germans bad passed the Rhine and 
occupied some of the strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul The 
ambition of the Peraan king kept the East in perpetual alarms; Egypt, 
Africa, and lUyricum were exposed to foreign and domestic arms; and 
the levity of Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity 
of the Roman laws. The consul then, addressing himself to Tacitus, 
the first of the senators,® required his opinion on ^e important subject 
of a proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall 
esteem the birth of Tadtus more truly noble than that of kings. He 

*Liv. 1. 17, Dionjs Halicam, 1 ti (c. 57] p 115 Plutarch m Numa 
Ic. -2}, p 60 The first of iiiese wnlers niatts the story hie an orator, the 
second like a lawyer, and the third like a moralist, and none of them prob- 
ably without some intermixture of fable. 

‘Vopiscus <in HisL August p 227 ITaat, c. 4] calls him “prim* sen- 
tenti* consulans,” and soon afterwards Pnntrfis senatus It is natural to 
suppose that the monarens of Rome; disdaining that humble titie, resigned 
It to the most ancient /'f the senator» 
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claimed his descent from the philosophic historian whose writings will 
nstruct the last generations of mankind ® The senator Tacitus was 
then seventy five years of age * The long period of his innocent life 
Tvas adorned with wealth and honours He had twice been invested 
with the consular dignity/ and enjoyed with elegance and sobriety his 
ample patrimony of between two and three millions sterling ® The ex 
perience of so many princes, whom he had esteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagabalus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, taught 
him to form a just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the tempta- 
tions of their sublime station From the assiduous study of his im 
mortal ancestor he derived the knowledge of the Roman constitution 
and of human nature ® The voice of the people had already named 
Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of empire The ungrateful 
rumour reached his cars, and induced him to seek the retirement of one 
of his villas in Campania He had passed two months in the delight- 
ful privacy of Baim, when he reluctantly obeyed the summons of the 
consul to resume his honourable place m the senate, and to assist the 
republic with his counsels on this important occasion 

He arose to speak, when from every quarter of the house, he was 
saluted with the names of Augustus and Emperor “ Tacitus Augustus 
the gods preserve thee' we choose thee for our sovereign, to thy care 
we intrust the republic and the world Accept the empire from the 
duthority of the senate It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, to thy 
manners As soon as the tumult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
attempted to declme the dangerous honour, and to express his wonder 
that they should elect his age and infirmities to succeed the martial 
Vigour of Aurelian “ Are these limbs, conscript fathersi fitted to sus 
tarn the weight of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp? 
The variety of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the most 
tender management My exhausted strength scarcely enables me to 

‘The only objection to this genealogy is that the historian was named 
Cornelius the emperor Claudius But under the Lower Empire surnames 
were extremely various and uncertain 

‘Zonaras 1 xii. [c 28] p 637 [cd Pans, p 608 ed Bonn.] The Alex- 
andrian Chronicle by an obvious mistake, transfers that age to Aurelian. 

’In the year 273 he was ordinary consul But he must have been Suffectus 
many years before and most probably under Valerian 

tmllses octingenties Vopiscus in Hist August p 229 [Tacit c. 10] 
This sum according to the old standard was equivalent to eight hundred 
and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver each of the value of three pounds 
sterling But m the age of Tacitus the com had lost much of its weight 
and purity 

‘After his accession he gave orders that ten copies of the historian should 
l>e annually transcribed and placed in the public Ibrancs The Roman li 
braries have long smee perished and the most valuable part of Tacitus was 
preserved m a single MS and discovered in a monastery of Westphalia 
See Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art Tactit and Lipstus ad AnnaL it p 
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discharge the duty of a senator, how insufiicient ^^ould it prove to 
the arduous labours of war and government! Can jou hope that the 
•egions wll respect a wcih old man, whose da>s have been spent m the 
shade of peace and retirement? Can you desire that I should ever 
find reason to regret the favourable opinion of the senate’ ” ** 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might possibly be since e, was 
encountered b> the affectionate obstinacy of the senate Five 1 undred 
voices repealed at once, m eloquent confusion, that the greatest of the 
Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, lladnan, and the Antonines had as 
cenJed the throne in a very advanced season of life, that the mind, not 
the body, a sovereign, not a soldier, was the object of their choice and 
that they expected from him no more than to guide by his wisdom the 
valour of the legions These pressing though tumultuary instances 
ivere •seconded by a more regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next 
on the consular bench to Tacitus himself He reminded the assembly 
of the evils which Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong and 
capricious youths, congratulated them on the election of a virtuous 
and experienced senator, and with a marly, though perhaps a selfish, 
freedom, exhorted Tacitus to remember the reasons of bis elevation, 
and to seek a successor, not in bis own family, but m the republic The 
speech of Falconius was enforced by a general acclamation The cm 
peror elect submitted to the authority of his country, and received the 
voluntary homage of his equals The judgment of the senate was con- 
firmed by the consent of the Roman people and of the Praetorian 
guards*' 

The administration of Tacitus was not Unworthy of his life and 
principles A grateful servant of the senate, b" considered that national 
council as the author, and himsell as the subject, of the laws" He 
studied to heal the wounds which Inyjprial pride, civil discord, and 
military violence had inflicted on the constitution, and to restore, at 
least, the image of the ancient republic as it had been preserved by the 
policy of Augustus and the virtues of Trajan and the Antonines It 
may not be useless to recapitulate some of the most important preroga 
tives which the senate appeared to have regained by the election of 
Tacitus " I To invest one of their body, under the title of emperor, 
with the general command of the armies and the government of the 
frontier provinces 2 To determine the list, or, as it was then styled 

“VopiSCTis m Hist August p 227 [Ta«t. c 4.] 

"Hist August p 228 [i6 c 73 Tacitus addressed the Pr^tonans by the 
appeffation of sanclisstmt miJtles and the people by that of sac'oltsstmi 
Quintes 

"In his manumissions he never exceeded the number of an hundred as 
litniled by the Caninian law which was enacted under Augustus and at 
length repealed by Justinian See Casanbon ad locum Vopisci. 

“See the Lives of Taatus Florsaiius and Probus in the Augustan Hts 
tory we may be well assured that whatever the soldier gave the senator lud 
already given- 
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the College of Consuls They were twelve m number, who, m succes 
sivc pairs, each during the space of two months, filled the year, and rep 
resented the dignity of that ancient office The authority of the sen 
ate, in the nomination of the consuls, was exercised with such inde 
pendent freedom, that no regard was paid to an irregular request of 
the emperor m favour of his brother Florianus “ The senate," ex 
claimed Taatus, With the honest transport of a patriot, “ understand 
the character of a prince whom they have chosen ” j To appoint the 
proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and to confer on all the 
magistrates their civil jurisdiction 4 To receive appeals through the 
intermediate office of the priefect of the city from all the tribunals of 
the empire 5 To give force and validity, by their decrees, to such as 
they should approve of the emperor’s edicts 6 To these several 
branches of authority we may add some mspection over the finances, 
since, even in the stern reign of Aurelian, it was m their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from the public service “ 

Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to all the principal cities 
of the empire — ^Treves, Milan, Aquileia, ThessaJonica, Connth, Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage — to claim their obedience, and to 
inform them of the happy revolution which had restored the Roman 
senate to its ancient dignity Two of these epistles are still extant 
We likewise possess two very singular fragments of the private cor 
respondence of the senators on this occasion They discover the most 
excessive joy and the most unbounded hopes “ Cast away your indo 
lence,” it is thus that one of the senators addresses his friend, “emerge 
from your retirements of Bai® and Puleoli Give yourself to the city, 
to the senate Rome flourishes the whole republic flourishes Thanks 
to the Roman army, to an army truly Roman, at length we have re 
covered our just authority, the end of all our desires We hear appeals 
we appoint proconsuls, we create emperors, perhaps, too, we may re 
strain them — to the wise a word is sufficient ” ” These lofty expecta 
tions were, however, soon disappointed, nor, indeed, was it possible 
that the armies and the provinces should long obey the luxurious and 
unwarlike nobles of Rome On the slightest touch the unsupported 
fabric of their pnde and power fell to the ground The expiring sen, 
ate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed for a moment, and was extm 
guished for ever 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
representation, unless it was ratified by the more substantial power 
of the legions Leaving the senators to enjoy their dream of freedom 
and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thraaan camp, and was there, 

“Vopiscus «n Hist* August, p ai6 (AtireL c. 20 ] The passage is per 
fectly clear yet both Casaubon and Salmasius wish to correct it 

“Vopiscus m Hist August p 230 *32 233 [Florian c 5 and 6] The 
senators celebrated the happy restoration with hecatombs and public rcinicino 
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The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly erased 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfortunate em 
peror was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his successors The 
children of Tacitus and Flonanus were permitted to descend mto a pri 
vate station, and to mingle with the general mass of the people Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to their innocence 
UTien Taatus was elected by the senate he resigned his ample patri 
monj to the public service,** an act of generosity speaous in appear 
ance, but which evidently disclosed his intention of transmitting the 
empire to his descendants The only consolabon of their fallen state 
was the remembrance of transient greatness and a distant hope, the 
vchild of a flattering prophecy, that, at me ena of a thousand years, a 
monarch of the race of Taatus should arise the protector of the sen 
ate, the restorer of Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth * 

The peasants of Illyncum, who had already given Claudius and 
Aurelian to the sioLing empire, had an equal right to glory' in the 
elevation of Probus ** Above twenty years before, the emperor Vale 
nan, with his usual penetration, had discovered the nsmg merit of the 
j-oung soldier, on whom he conferred the rani of tribune long before 
the age prescribed by the mtbtaij regulations The tribune soon jus 
tified his choice by a victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which 
he saved the life of a near relation of \alenan and deserved to receive 
from the emperor s band the collars, bracelets, spears, and banners the 
mural and the cmc crown, and all the honourable rewards reserv^ by 
anaent Rome for successful valour The third, and afterwards the 
tenth, legion were intrusted to the command of ftobus, who, in every 
step of lus promotion, showed himself superior to the station which he 
filled Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube the Euphrates and 
the Nile, by turns afforded him the most ^lendid occasions of dis 
playing his personal prowess and bis conduct m war Aurelian was 
indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more indebted for 
the honest courage with which he often checLed the cruelty of his 
master Taatus who desired fay the abilities of his generals to supply 
his own defiaency of mililary talents, named him commander in-chief 
of all the eastern provinces, with five times the usual salary, the prom 
ise of the consul^p, and the hope of a triumph VTien Probus as 
cended the Imperial throne be was about forty four years of age * in 

** Hist August p 229 IVopisc, Tacit c. 10 ] 

"He wa^ to send judges to the Parthans Persians and Sarmatians a 
pres dent to Taprobana and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed 
by Casaubon and SaJmss us to mean Bnlaua) Such a history as in ne (says 
Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not subsist a thousand years to expose 
or justify the pred ct on. 

"For the private life of Probus see Vop scus in Hist August p 234 237 
[pfobus c. 3, sqq 1 

"According to the Alexandrian dironid^ he was fifty at the time of his 
death. 
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the full possession of his fame, of the love of the army, and of a mature 
Vigour of mmd and body 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms against Flon 
anus left him without an enemy or a competitor Yet, if we may 
credit his own professions, very far from being desirous of the empire, 
he had accepted it with the most sincere reluctance “ But it is no 
longer in my power,” says Probus in a private letter, “ to lay down a 
title so full of envy and of danger I must continue to personate the 
character which the soldiers have imposed upon me ” His dutiful 
address to the senate displayed the sentiments, or at least the language 
of a Roman patriot ” When you elected one of your order, conscript 
{athersl to succeed the emperor Aurelian, you acted m a manner suit 
able to your justice and wisdom For you are the legal sovereigns of 
the world, and the power which you derive from your ancestors will 
descend to your posterity Happy would it have been if Florianus, 
instead of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inheritance 
had expected what your majesty might determine, either in his favour, 
or in that of any other person The prudent soldiers have punished 
his rashness To me they have offered Ae title of Augustus, but I sub 
mit to your clemency my pretensions and my merits ’ ** When this 
respectful epistle was read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction that Probus should condescend thus humbly 
to solicit a sceptre which he already possessed They celebrated with 
the warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mod 
eration A decree immediately passed, without a dissenting voice, to 
ratify the election of the eastern armies, and to confer on their chief 
all the several branches of the Imperial dignity the names of Casar 
and Augustus the title of Father of his country, the right of making 
in the same day three motions m the senate,®^ the office of PonUfex 
Jilaximus, the tribunitian power, and the proconsular command, a 
mode of investiture which though it seemed to multiply the authority 
of the emperor, eirptessed the constitution of the ancient republic. The 
reign of Probus corresponded with this fair beginning The senate 
was permitted to direct the civil administration of the empire Their 
faithful general asserted the honour of the Roman arms, and often laid 
at their feet crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his 
numerous victories®* Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must 

“The letter was addressed to the Prsetonan prsefect whom (on condition 
of his good behaviour! he ptonwsed to cotitWAie m his great offvee See Hist 
Adgust p 237 IVopsc Probus a 10 3 

“ Vopiscus in Hist August p 237 [in Probo c ii] The date of the letter 
assuredly faulty Instead of Non Februar we may read Non August 
H^t August p 238 [Vopisc. id c 12] It is odd that the senate should 
treat rrobus less favourably than Marcus Anton nus That prince had re 
cetved even before the death of Pius Jus quintce re!alxon%s See Capitolin 
mjhst August p 24 [m M Anton c 61 

See the dutiful letter of Probos to the senate after his German victories 
Hist. August, p 239 IVopisc Prob c. IS 3 
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by the Prastorlan praifect, presented to the assembled troops as the 
prince whom they themselves had demanded, and whom the senate 
had bestowed. As soon as the praJfect was silent the emperor ad- 
dressed himself to the soldiers with eloquence and propriety. He grati- 
fied their avarice by a liberal distribution of treasure under the names 
of pay and donative. He engaged their esteem by a spirited declara- 
tion that, although his age might disable him from the performance of 
military exploits, his counsels should never be unworthy of a Roman 
general, the successor of the brave Aurelian 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations for a second 
expedition into the East, he had negotiated with the Alani, a Scythian 
people, who pitched their tents in the neighborhood of the lake hljetis 
Those barbarians, allured by presents and subsidies, had promised to 
invade Persia with a numerous body of light cavalry. They were faith- 
ful to their engagements; but when they arrived on the Roman frontier 
Aurelian was already dead, the design of the Persian war was at least 
suspended, and the generals who, during the interregnum, exercised a 
doubtful authority, were unprepared either to receive or to oppose 
them. Provoked by such treatment, which they considered as trifling 
and perfidious, the Alani had recourse to their own valour for their 
payment and revenge; and as they moved with the usual swiftness of 
Tartars, they had soon spread themselves over the provinces of Pontus, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions who, from the opposite 
shores of the Sosphorus, could almost distinguish the fiames of the 
cities and villages, impatiently urged their general to lead them against 
the invaders The conduct of Tacitus was suitable to his age and sta- 
tion He convinced the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the power, 
of the empire. Great numbers of the Alani, appeased by the punctual 
discharge of the engagements which Aurelian had contracted with them, 
relinquished their booty and captives, and quietly retreated to their 
own deserts beyond the Pbasis. Against the remainder, who refused 
peace, the Roman emperor waged, in person, a successful war. Sec- 
onded by an army of brave and experienced veterans, in a few weeks 
he delivered the provinces of Asia from the terror of the Scythian 
invasion 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans- 
ported in the depth of winter from the soft retirement of Campania to 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccustomed hard- 

August p. 228 [Vopisc. Taat c. 8] 

’’Vopiscus in Hist. August p. 230 ITacit. c. 13 1 Zostmus \ i {c 63] 
p 57 Zonaras, 1 xii [c p 637 fed Pans, p 608, ed Bonn] Two 

passages m the Life of Probus (p 236. 238 (Vopisc Probus, c 8 and 12]) 
comince me that these Scythian mvaders of Pontus were Alani If we 
may belie\e Zosimus (L i [c 64] p 58), Flonanus pursued them as far as 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus But he had scarcely time for so long and difficult 
an expedition “■ 
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ships of a militiry life The htigucs of the body were aggravated by 
the cares of (he irind For a while the angry and selfish passions of 
the soldiers had been su^^pended b> the enthusiasm of public virtue 
They soon brol c out with redoubled violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in the tent of the aged emperor IIis mild and amiable char 
acter served onl> to inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tormented 
with factions which he could not assuage, and by demands whicli it was 
impossible to satisfj Whatever flattering etpectations he had con 
cgived of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced 
that the licentiousness of the army disdained the feeble restramt of 
laws, and his last hour was hastened by anguish and disappointment 
It may be doubtful irhether the soldiers imbrued their hands m the 
blood of this innocent prince It is certain that their insolence was 
the cause of his death He expired at T>ana m Cappadoaa, after a 
reign of only six months and about twenty days’® 

“Ilie e>es of Tacitus were scarcely closed before his brother Flonanus 
showed himself unworthy to reign by the hasty usurpation of the pur- 
ple, without expecting the approbation of the senate The reverence 
for the Roman constitution, which yet influenced the camp and the 
provinces, was sufficientl> strong to di$po«e them to censure, but not 
to provoke them to oppose, the preapitate ambition of Flonanus The 
discontent would have evaporated m idle murmurs, had not the gen- 
eral of the East, the heroic Probus, boldly declared himself the avenger 
of the senate The contest, however, was still unequal, nor could the 
most able leader, at the head of the effeminate troops of Egypt and 
Syria, encounter, with any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe 
whose irresistible strength appeared to support the brother of Taatus 
But the fortune and actmty of Probus triumphed over every obotacle 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened 
and consumed away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer 
proved remarkably unwholesome Their numbers were diminished by 
frequent desertion, the passes of the mountains were feebly defended 
Tarsus opened its gates, and the soldiers of Flonanus, when they had 
permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about three months, delivered 
the empire from avil war by the easy sacrifice of a prince whom they 
despised 

“Eutropius [9 c. 10] and Aurelius Victor fc 3SI only say that he died 
Victor Junior adds that U was of a fever Zosunus fi 63 p 55] and Zonaras 
(xiu c. 2SI affirm that he was killed by the soldiers Vopisctis [Tacit c 13J 
mentions both accounts and seems to hesitate Yet surely these jarring opin 
ions are easilj reconciled 

’"According to the two Victors he tegned exactly two hundred daj-s 

"Hist August p 231 [Vopiscus Florian c i] Zosimus 1 i [c. 64, 
p 56] p 58 59 Zonaras 1 xii [c. 29 p (Sog] p 637 Aurelius Victor [df 
C-esar c. 37] sajs that Probus assumed the empire in IIIjTicum an opinion 
which (though adopted by a >ety team'd man) would throw that period o£ 
history into inextricable confusion. 
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The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly erased 
every notion of hereditary ri^t, that the family of an unfortunate em- 
peror was incapable of exciting the jealousy of bis successors. The 
children of Tacitus and Florianus were permitted to descend into a pri- 
vate station, and to mingle with the general mass of the people. Their 
poverty indeed became an additional safeguard to their innocence. 
V\'hen Tadlus was elected by the senate he resigned his ample patri- 
mony to the public ser\nce,*‘ an act of generosity specious in appear- 
ance, but which evidently disclosed his intention of transmitting the 
empire to his descendants. The only consolation of their fallen state 
was the remembrance of transient greatness, and a distant hope, the 
vchild of a flattering prophec>', that, at tne ena of a thousand years, a 
monarch of the race of Tadtus should arise, the protector of the sen- 
ate, the restorer of Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth.** 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to glory in the 
elevation of Probus.** Above twenty years before, the emperor Vale- 
rian, with his usual penetration, had discovered the rising merit of the 
jTjung soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of tribune long before 
the age prescribed by the mflitarj' regulations. The tribune soon jus- 
tified his choice by a victory over a great body of Sannatians, in which 
he sav'ed the life of a near relation of Valerian; and deserved to receive 
from the emperor’s hand the collars, bracelets, spears, and banners, the 
mural and the dvic crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved by 
anaent Rome for successful valour. The third, and afterwards the 
tenth, legion were intrusted to the command of ftobus, who, in every 
step of his promoUbn, showed himself superior to the station which he 
filled. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and 
the Nile, by turns afforded him the most splendid occasions of dis- 
placing his personal prowess and his conduct in war. Aurelian was 
indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more indebted for 
the honest courage with which he often checked the cruelty of his 
master. Tacitus, who desired by the abilities of his generals to supply 
his own deficiency of military talents, named him commander-in-^ef 
of all the eastern provinces, with five times the usual salary, the prom- 
ise of the consul^p, and the hope of a triumph. WTien Probus as- 
cended the Imperial throne he was about forty-four years of age;** in 

* Hist, August, p. 229L IVopisc. Tacit, c. lo 1 

*He was to send judges to the Partbians, Persians, and Sarmatians, a 
president to Taprobana, and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed 
CasaulCT and Salmaslus to meas Bntauil. Such a hisloip' as mine (sa^s 
Vopiscus with proper modesty) will not sadist a thousand years to expose 
or justify the prediction. 

” For the private life of Probus, see Vopiscus In Hist. August, p. 234-237. 
(Probus, c 3, jqij 1 

** Affording to the Alexandrian chronkle, he was fifty at the time of his 
death. 
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the lull possession of his fame» of the love of the army, and of a mature 
vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms against riori- 
anus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we may 
credit his own professions, %*ery far from being desirous of the empire, 
he had accepted it with the most sincere reluctance. "But it is no 
longer in my power," says Probus in a private letter, " to lay down a 
title so full of emy and of danger. I must continue to personate the 
character which the soldiers ha\e imp«ed upon me."” His dutiful 
address to the senate displayed the sentiments, or at least the language, 
of a Roman patriot: *‘^\Tien you elected one of your order, conscript 
falhcrsl to succeed the emperor Aurelian, >ou acted in a manner suit- 
able to your justice and wisdom For you are the legal sovereigns of 
the world, and the power which >ou deiKe from your ancestors wDl 
dKcend to >our posterity. Happy would it ha%e been if Florianus, 
instead of usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inheritance, 
had expected what your majesty might determine, cither in his fa\our, 
or in that of any other person. The prudent soldiers have punished 
his rashness. To me they have offered the title of Augustus; but I sub- 
mit to your clemenc>' my pretensions and my merits.” ** WTien this 
respectful epistle was read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction that Probus should condescend thus humbly 
to solicit a sceptre which be already possessed. They celebrated with 
the warmest gratitude his virtues, his exploits, and above all his mod- 
eralion. A decree immediately passed, without a dissenting voice, to 
ratify the election of the eastern armies, and to confer on their chief 
all the several branches of the Imperial dignity: the names of Gesar 
and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, the right of making 
m the same day three motions in the senate,*^ the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, the trifaunitiaa power, and the proconsular command; a 
mode of investiture which, though it seemed to multiply the authority 
of the emperor, expressed the constitution of the ancient republic. The 
reign of Probus corresponded with this fair beginning. The senate 
was permitted to direct the civil administration of the empire. Their 
faithful general asserted the honour of the Roman arms, and often laid 
at their feet crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his 
numerous victories.” Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must 

“The letter was addressed to the Prsetonan prxfect, whom (on condition 
of his good behaviour) he promised to continue in his great office See Hist. 
Adgust p 237 {Vopisc. Probus, c. 10 1 

"Vopiscus m Hist August p 337 (in Probo, c ii] The date of the letter 
IS assuredly faulty Instead of Non Februar we may read Non August 
Hist August p 238 fVopisc. th c 12 1 It is odd that the senate should 
treat Probus less favourably than Marcus Antoninus That prince had re- 
ceived, even before the death of Pms Jut relationts See Capitolin, 

in Hist. August p 24 Im M Anton c 6) 

See the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate after bis German victones- 
Hist August, p 23P IVopisc. Prob c. 15 ] 
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secretly have despised their indolence and weaLness. Though it 'was 
every moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful edict of Galli- 
enus, the proud successors of the Sdpios patiently acquiesced in their 
exclusion from all military employments. They soon experienced that 
those who refuse the sword must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the enemies of 
Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an increase of fury 
and of numbem. They were again ranqu/shed by the active vigour 
of Probus, who, in a short reign of about six years,®* equalled the fame 
of ancient heroes, and restored peace and order to every province of the 
Roman world. The dangerous frontier of Rhstia he so firmly secured 
that he left it -without the suspicion of an enemy. He broke the wan- 
dering power of the Sarmatian tribes, and by the terror of his arms 
compelled those barbarians to relinqui^ their spoil. The Gothic nation 
courted the alliance of so warlike an emperor.** He attacked the 
Isaurians in their mountains, besieged and took several of their strong- 
est castles,*' and flattered himself that he had for ever suppressed a 
domestic foe whose independence so deeply wounded the majesty of 
the empire. The troubles excited by the usurper Hrmus In the Upper 
Egypt bad never been perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemals 
and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, still maintained 
an obscure rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, b said to have alarmed the court 
of Persia,** and the Great King sued in vain for the friendship of 
Probus. Most of the exploits which dbtinguisbed bb reign were 
achieved by the personal valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch 
that the writer of his Life expresses some amazement bow, in so short 
a time, a single man could be present in so many distant wars. The re- 
maining actions be intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the judicious 
choice of whom forms no inconsiderable part of his glory. Carus, Dio- 
cletian, hlaxlmian, Constantius. Galerius, Asdeplodatus, Annibalianus, 
and a crowd of otlier chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported the 
throne, were trained to arms in the severe school of Aurelian and 
Probus.** 

"The date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly ascer- 
tained by Cardinal Noris m hi5 learned viork, De Cpochis Syro-^tacedonum, 

P 96-105 A passag:e of Eusebius connects the second year of Probus with 
the eras of seve-al of the Syrian cities. 

" Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 739 {Prob c. 16 J 

** Zosimus (I i. [c. 69. J7<7 ] p 62-65) trils us a very lone and triflinp story 
of Lydms the Isaurian robber 

"Zosim. J I Ic. yj p. 65 Vopiscus in Hist. August, p 259 74a. [Prob 
c. ty 1 Dut It seems incredible that the defeat of the savages of ^thiopb 
could affect the Persun monarch. 

"Besides these weJl-known chiefs, several others are named by Vopiscus 
(Hist. August, p. 241 (Prob. c. saj), whose actions fiave not reached our 
knowledge. 
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But the most important ser\ ice v\hich Probus rendered to the repub 
lie was the deliverance of Gaul, and the rcco\erj of sc\enty nouri<hinjr 
cities oppressed by the batbatians of Germany, who, since the death 
of Aurelian, had ra\agcd that great proMnee with inipunil> ‘ Among 
the various multitude of tho'^c fierce invaders, we may distinguish, with 
some degree of clearness, three great armies, or ratlicr nations, succes 
sively vanquished b> the valour of Pcobus He drove back the Franks 
into their morasses, a descriptive circumstance from whence we may 
infer that the confederacj known by the manly appellation of Fra. 
alreadj' occupied the flat maritime countrj, intersected and almost 
overflown bj the stagnating waters of the Rhine, and that several 
inbes of the Frisians and Batavians had acceded to their alliance He 
vanquished the Burgundians, a considerable people of the Vandalic 
race They had wandered in quest of booty from the banks of the 
Oder to those of the Seme They esteemed themselves sufficiently 
fortunate to purchase, by the restitution of all their booty, the permis 
Sion of an undisturbed retreat They attempted to elude that article 
of the treaty Their punishment was immediate and terrible *•’ But 
of all the invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, a 
distant people who reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of 
Poland and Silesia” In Uie Lygian nation the Am held the first rank 
by their numbers and fierceness ** The Am ” (it is thus that they are 
described by the energy of Taatus) " study to improve by art anJ cir- 
cumstances the innate terrors of their barbarism Their shields are 
black, their bodies are painted black They choose for the combat the 
darkest hour of the night Their host advances covered as it were 
with a funeral shade nor do they often find an enemy capable of 
sustaining so strange and infernal an aspect Of all our senses, the 
eyes are the first vanquished in battle ' "Vet the arms and discipline 

* See the Oesars of Julian 314I and Hist August p aj8, 340 241 
Vopisc. Prob c. 13 c iS sqq 

“Zosimus 1 1 Ic 6S] p C-* Hist August p 238 (Vopisc. Probus c 
13 14 1 But the latter supposes the punishment inflicted with the consent 
of their kings if so it was partial Ike the offence 

** See Clover Germania Anliq ia 1 in Ptolemy places in their country 
the city of Calisia probablj Calisb in Silesia 

[In all probabil ty the Burgundians were a German people whereas the 
Vandals were ot Slavonic cxlracton The or Lygii seems to Ua.\e 

the generic name of the Slavonians on the Vistula They arc thought to 
be the same people as those called Lekhs by Nestor the Russ an chron cler 
of the twelfth centurj Ti e L^hs or i-etts are the ances ors of the Poles 
the Lettic division of the great Slavonic family comprehending the Lith laman 
the Old Prussian and the lietush the language of Courland and Livonia 
— O S] 

" Feralis umhra is the expression of Tacitus it is surely a very bold one 
(The words of Tacitus are umbra feralis exercittis terrorem inferunt 
Gibbon IS here mistaken umbra being m the ablative case — O S } 

"Tacit Germania (c 43) 
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of the Romans easily discomfited these hornd phantoms The Lygii 
were defeated in a general engagement, and Semno, the most renowned 
of their chiefs, fell alive into the hands of Probus That prudent em- 
peror, unwilling to reduce a brave people to despair, granted them an 
honourable capitulation, and permitted them to return m safety to their 
native country But the losses which they suffered in the march, the 
battle, and the retreat, broke the power of the nation nor is the Lygian 
name ever repeated in the history either of Germany or of the empire 
The deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four hun 
dred thousand of the invaders, a work of labour to the Romans, and 
of expense to the emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head of 
every barbarian ” But as the fame of warriors is built on the destruc 
tion of human kind, we may naturally suspect that the sanguinary ac 
count was multiplied by the avarice of the soldiers, and accepted with 
out any v ery severe examination by the liberal vanity of Probus 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had confined 
their ambition to a defensive war agamst the nations of Germany, who 
perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the empire The more daring 
Probus pursued bis Gallic victones, passed the Rhine, and dtspla>ed 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe and the Neckar He 
was fully convinced that nothing could reconale the minds of the bar 
banans to peace, unless they experienced in their own country the 
calamities of war Germany, exhausted by the ill success of the last 
emigration, was astonished by his presence Nine of the most con 
s-derahle princes repaired to his camp, and fell prostrate at bis feet 
Such a treaty was humbly received Ity the Germans as it pleased the 
conqueror to dictate He exacted a strict restitution of the effects and 
captives which they bad earned awaj from the provinces, and obliged 
their own magistrates to punish the more obstinate robbers who pre 
sumed to detain any part of the spoil A considerable tribute of corn, 
cattle, and hor«es, the only wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the 
use of the garrisons which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory He even entertained some thoughts of compelling the Ger- 
mans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and to trust their d-fferenccs 
lo the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome To accomplish these 
salutary ends, the constant residence of an Imperial governor, sup- 
ported by a numerous army, was indispensably requisite Probus there- 
fore judged it more expedient to defer the execution of so great a de- 
sign, which was indeed rather of qieaous than solid utility** Had 
Germany been reduced into the stale of a province, the Romans, with 
immense labour and expense, would have acquired only a more exten 

•Vopijcusin Hut August, p 2j8 fProb e I4-I 

•Hist August, p 23S. 239. {\opiK Probus t 14 Vopiscus quotes 

i Utter (c 15} (rom the emperor to the senate m wh ch he mentions his 
lies pt of reducing Germanr into a province. 
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sne boundary to defend against the fiercer and more 3Cti\e barbarians 
of Scythia 

Instead of reducing the isarlihe natives of Germany to the condi 
tion of subjects, Probus contented himself with the humble expedient of 
raising a bulwark against their inroads The country which now forms 
the circle of Swabia had been left desert tti the age of Augustus bj the 
emigration of its ancient inhabitants** The fertility of the soil soon 
attracted a new colonj from the adjacent provinces of Gaul Crowds 
of adventurers, of a roving temper and of desperate fortunes, occupied 
the doubtful possession, and acknowledged, by the pajment of tithes 
the majesty of the empire** To protect these new subjects, a line of 
frontier garrisons was gradually extended from the Rhine to the Dan 
ube About the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began 
to be practised, these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades In the place of so rude a bul 
wark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of a considerable 
height and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances Prom the 
neighbourhood of Neusladt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched 
across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as far as Uimpfen on the 
h.eckar, and at length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after a 
winding course of near two hundred miles** This important barrier, 
uniting the two mighty streams that protected the provinces of Europe 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through which the barbarians, and 
particularly the Alemanni could penelnte with the greatest facility 
into the heart of the empire But the experience of the world, from 
China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of forlifjing any ex 
tensive tract of country** An active enemy, who can select and vary 
his points of attack, must in the end discover some feeble spot, or 
Some unguarded moment The strength, as well as the attention, of 
the defenders is dmded, and such are the blind effects of terror on the 
firmest troops that a line broken in a single place is almost mstantlv 
deserted The fate of the wall which Probus erected may confirm the 
general observation Withui a few years after his death it was over 
thrown by the Alemmni Its scattered rums, universally ascribed to 

Strabo I viu [p 290] According to Velleius Paterculus (» 108 109), 
Maroboduus led h s Marcomanm into Bohemia Cluvcnus (Gcrmaq Antiq 
j I 8) proves that il was from Swabia 

“ Tlaese wxtkss tsowi vV<t vayroewt wt VXVas Mivie lienertnswaVeA Denmolrs 
Tacit Germania c. 29 

^See notes dc lAbbe de la Bletene a !a Germanic de Tacite p 183 H:s 
account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the Alsai a 
Jllustrata of Schcepfl n 

** Sec Rechcrches sur les Chino s et les Egyptiens tom ti p 81 lo"* The 
anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe in general and with 
Germany m particular with regard to the latter he quotes 3 work of M 
Hansclman but he seems to confound the wall of Probus designed against 
the Alemanni with the fortificat on of tl e Mattiaci constructed m the 
neghbourhood of Frankfort aganst the Calti 
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Of all the barbarians who abandoned their new settlements, and 
disturbed the public tranquillity, a very small number returned to 
their own country. For a short season they nught wander in arms 
through the empire, but in the end they were surely destroyed by the 
power of a warlike emperor. The successful rashness of a party of 
Franks was attended, however, with such memorable consequences 
that it ought not to be passed unnoticed. They had been established 
by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, with a view of strengthening 
the frontier against the inroads of the Alani.' A fleet stationed in one 
•jf the harbours of the Euxine fell into the hands of the Franks; and 
they resolved, through unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily escaped through 
the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, and, cruising along the Jlediter 
ranean, indulged their appetite for revenge and plunder by frequent 
descents on the unsuspecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The 
opulent city of Syracuse, in whose jKirt the navies of Athens and 
Carthage had formerly been sunk, was sacked by a handful of bar- 
barians, who massacred the greatest part of the trembling inhabitants. 
From the island of Sicily the Franks proceeded to the Columns of 
Hercules, trusted themselves to the ocean, coasted round Spain and 
Gaul, and, steering their triumphant course through the British 
Channel, at length finished their surprising voyage by landing in 
safety on the Batavian or Frisian shores'® The example of their 
success, instructing their countrymen to conceive the advantages and 
to despise the dangers of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising 
spirit a new road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Pcobus, it was almost 
impossible that be could at once contain in obedience every part of 
hjs unde-extended dominions. The barbarians who broke their chains 
iiad seized the favourable opportunity of a domestic war. When the 
emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the command of 
the East on Satuminus That general, a man of merit and experience, 
was driven into rebellion by the absence of his sovereign, the levity of 
the Alexandrian people, the pressing instances of bis friends, and his 
own fears; but from the moment of his elevation he never entertained 
a hope of empire or even of life. “Alas!” he said, “ the republic has 
lost a useful servant, and the rashness of an hour has destroyed the 
services of many years. You know not,” continued he, “ the misery of 
sovereign power: a sword is perpetually suspended over our head. We 
dread our very guards, we distrust our companions. The choice ot 
action or of repose is no longer in our disposition, nor is there any age, 
or diaracter, or conduct, that can protect us from the censure of envy. 
In thus exalting me to the throne, you have doomed me to a life of 
cares, and to an untimely fate. The only consolation which remains 

**Paneg>T Vet v. j 8 Zosimus. 1 L Ic. 71) p. 66. 
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is the assurance that I shall not fall alone." But as the former part 
of his prediction was verified by the victory, so the latter was dis- 
appointed by the clemency, of Probus. TTiat amiable prince attempted 
e\'en to save the unhappy Satuminus from the fury of the soldiers. 
He had more than once solicited the usurper himself to place some 
confidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so highly esteemed his 
character that he had punished as a malicious informer the first who 
related the improbable news of his defection.*’ Satummus might 
perhaps ha\e embraced the generous offer had he not been restrained 
by the obstinate distrust of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and 
their hopes more sanguine, than those of their experienced leader. 

The revolt of Satuminus was scarcely c.xtinguished in the East 
before new troubles were excited In the West by the rebellion of 
Bonosus and Proculus in Gaul. The most distinguished merit of those 
two ofiicers was their respective prowess, of the one in the combats of 
Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus,*’ yet neither of them were 
destitute of courage and capacity, and both sustained with honour 
the august character which the fear of punishment bad engaged them 
to assume, till they sunk at length beneath the superior genius of 
Probus He used the victory with bis accustomed moderation, and 
spared the fortunes os well as the lives of their innocent families.** 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed all the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the state. His nuld but steady administration confirmed 
the re-establishment of the public tranquillity; nor was there left in 
the provinces a hostile barbarian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revue 
the memory of past disorders It was time that the emperor should 
revisit Rome, and celebrate bb own glory and the gener^ happiness 
The triumph due to the valour of Probus was conducted with a mag- 
nificence suitable to hb fortune; and the people, who had so lately 
admired the trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equ^ pleasure on those 
of his heroic successor.** We cannot on this occasion forget the 
desperate courage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near sLx 
hundred others, for the inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Dbdain- 

“Vopiscus m Hist. August, p 245. 246 (in Saturnine, c loj. The un- 
fortunate orator had studied rmoric at Carthage; and was therefore more 
probably & Moor (Zosim I 1 [c. 66) p 60) than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calb him 
“Zonaras, 1 . xii [c. 29] p 638 (ed Par ; p 609, ed Bonn ] 

“A very surprising instance is recorded of the prowess of Proculus He 
had taken one hundred Sarmatian virgins The rest of the story he must 
relate m his own language Ex his una node decern mivi, omnes tamen. 
quod in me erat, mulieres intra dies qumdecim reddidi Vopiscus in Hist 
August, p 246 [in Proculo, tzf 

“ Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Genoese coast, armed 
two thousand of his own slaves His riches were great, but they were ac- 
quired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying of his family, sibi non placere 
esse vel principes vel latrones Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247 Im Proculo, 

13I. , . 

“Hist. AuyusL p 240 [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 19 1 
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ing to shed their blood for the amusement of the populace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their confinement, and filled the 
streets of Rome with blood and confusion. After an obstinate resist- 
ance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular forces; 
but they obtained at least an honourable death, and the satisfaction 
of a just revenge.^® 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of Probus was 
less cruel than that of Aurelian, but It was equally rigid and exact. The 
latter had punished the irregularities of the soldiers with unrelenting 
severity, the former prevented them by employing the legions in con- 
stant and useful labours. A\Tien Probus commanded in Egypt, he 
executed many considerable works for the splendour and benefit of that 
rich country. The navigation of the Nile, so important to Rome itself, 
was improved; and temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were con- 
structed by the hands of the soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, 
as engineers, and as husbandmen It was reported of Hannibal that, 
in order to preser\e his troops from the dangerous temptations of idle- 
ness, he had obliged them to form large plantations of olive-trees along 
the coast of Africa.** Prom a similar principle, Probus exerdsed his 
legions in covering with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and Pannoula, 
and two considerable spots are described which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labour.** One of these, known under the name of 
Mount Alma, was situated near Sirmium, the country where Probus ms 
born, for which he ever retained a partial affection, and whose grati- 
tude he endeavoured to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unhealthy tract of marshy ground. An army thus employed constituted 
perhaps the most useful as well as the bravest portion of Roman 
subjects. 

But, in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, the best of men, 
satisfi^ with the rectitude of their intentions, are subject to forget 
the bounds of moderation; nor did Probus himself sufficiently consult 
the patience and disposition of his fierce legionaries,®® The dangers of 
the military profession seem only to be compensated by a life of 
pleasure and idleness; but if the duties of the soldier are incessantly 

"Zosjm. 1 i. [c. 71] p. 66 

" Hjst August, p. 336 [Vopisc. in Probo, c, 9 1 

“ Aurel Victor, in Prob [De Caesar c. 37 j But the policy of Hannibal, 
unnoticed by any more ancient wrUer, is irreconcilable with the history of 
his life. He left Africa when he was nine years old, returned to jt when he 
was forty-five, and immediately lost his army in the decisive battle of Zama. 
Livms, XXX. 35. 

“Hist August p. * 40 . [Vopisc. Probus, c 18] Eutfop. vx \j [73. Aurel. 
Victor, in Prob Victor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, 
and granted a general permission of planting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, 
and the Pannonians 

“Julian [Csesares, p. 314] bestows a severe, and indeed excessive, censure 
on the riEour of Probus, who, as he tfunks. almost deserved his fate. 
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aggravated by the labours of the peasant, he will at last sink unde 
the intolerable burden or shake it off with indignation- The imprudenci 
of Probus is said to ha\e inflamed the discontent of his troops, jlon 
attentive to the interests of mankind than to those of the army, hi 
expressed the vain hope that, by the establishment of universal peace 
he should soon abolish the necessity of a standing and mercenarj 
force.®’ The unguarded expression proved fatal to him. In one of th< 
hottest days of summer, as be severely urged the unwholesome laboui 
of draining the marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue 
on a sudden thiew down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke 
out into a furious mutiny. The emperor, conscious of his danger, took 
refuge in a lofty tower constructed for the purpose of surveying the 
progress of the work.*’ The tower was instantly forced, and a thousand 
swords were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfortunate Probus. 
The rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had been gratified. They 
then located their fatal rashness, forgot the seventy of the emperor 
whom they had massacred, and hastened to perpetuate, by an honour- 
able monument, the memory of his virtues and victories** 

WTien the legions had indulged their grief and repentance for the 
death of Probus, their unanimous consent declared Cams, his Pratonan 
prafect, the most deserving of the Imperial throne. Every circum- 
stance that relates to this prince appears of a muted and doubtful 
nature. He gloried in the title of Roman Otizen; and affected to 
compare the purity of his blood with the foreign, and even barbarous, 
origin of the preceding emperors; yet the roost inquisitive of his con- 
temporaries, very far from admitting his claim, have variously deduced 
his own biith, or that of bis parents, from Ill3nicum, from Gaul, or 
from Africa.** Though a soldier, be had received a learned education; 
though a senator, he was invest^ with the first dignity of the army; 
and m an age when the civ-fl and military professions began to be 
irrecoverably separated from each other, they were united in the person 
of Cams. Notwithstanding the severe justice which he exercised 
against the assassins of Probus, to who«e favour and esteem he was 
highly indebted, he could not escape the susp/don of being accessory 
to a deed from whence he derived the prinapal advantage. He enjojed, 
at least before his elevation, an acknowledged diaracter of virtue and 

•Vopiscos in Hist. August, p 241 [in Probo, c 20] He lavishes on this 
idle hope a large stock ol very foolish eloquence. 

''’Txierts ferrata. It seems to hare been a mos’abft tower, and cased with 
iron. 

“[Hic] Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor omnium gentium Bar- 
bararum; victor etiam tyrannorun. IVopisc. Prob cat] 

“Yet all tins may be conciliated. He sias bom at Narbonne in lllyncum, 
confounded by Eutropius with the nore famous city of that name m Gaul 
His father might be an Afncan, and his mother a noble Konan. Cams 
himself was educated m the captoL See Scaliger, Anfmadi'ersion, ad Euseb. 
^ron. p. S41. 
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abilities*, bvlt his austere temper insensibly degenerated into morose- 
ness and cruelty; and the imperfect writers of his life almost hesitate 
•whether they shall not rank him in the number of Roman tyrants.** 
■\\Tien Cams assumed the purple he was about sixty years of age, and 
his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, had already attained the season 
of manhood.®^ 

The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was the repen- 
tance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful regard for the dril 
power which they had testified after the unfortunate death of Aurelian. 
The election of Cams was decided without expecting the approbation 
of the senate, and the new emperor contented himself with announc- 
ing, in a cold and stately epistle, that he had ascended the vacant 
throne.®* A behaviour so very opposite to that of his amiable prede- 
cessor afforded no favourable presage of the new reign: and the Romans, 
deprived of power and freedom, asserted their privilege of licentious 
murmurs.** The voice of congratulation and flattery was not however 
silent; and we may still peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an eclogue 
which was composed on the accession of the emperor Carus. Two 
shepherds, avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. 
On a spreading beSrii they discover some recent characters. The roral 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the felidty promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails the approach 
of that hero, who, receiving on his Moulders the sinking weight of the 
Roman world, shall extinguish war and faction, and once agam restore 
the innocence and security of the golden age.*® 

It is more than probable that these elegant trifles never reached the 
ears of a veteran general who, with the consent of the legions, was 
preparing to execute the long-suspended design of the Persian war. 
Before his departure for this distant expedition, Cams conferred on his 
two sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Cssar, and, investing 
the former with almcst an equal share of the Imperial power, directed 
the young prince first to suppress some troubles which had arisen in 
Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of his residence at Rome, and to 

“ Probus had requested of the senate ao equestrian statue and a marble 
palace, at the public expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit ol 
Carus. Vopiscus m Hist August p 249 (m Caro, c. 6], 

**Vopiscus in Hist. August p 242, *49 fm Probo, c. 24; in Caro, c. 3} 
Julian excludes the emperor Carus and both his sons from the banquet of 
the Caesars 

"John Malala, tom. i. p. 401 (cd Oxon ; p. 129, ed. Vea.; p 303, ed. Bonn]. 
But the authority of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ridiculously 
derives from Carus the city of Carrhas and the proiincc of Cana, die latter 
of which IS mentioned by Homer. 

* Hist August p 249. (Voptsc Cams, e. 5 1 Cams congratulated the 
senate that one of their own order was made emperor. 

• Hist August p 242. iVopisc Probus, c. 24-1 

”See the first eclogue of Calphumios. The design of it is preferred Lv 
Fontcnelle to that of Virgil’s Pollio See tom 111. p 148 
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assume the government of the Western provmcci^* The safety of 
Ulyncum was confirmed bj a memorabTe defeat of the Sarmatians, 
sixteen thousand of Iho^ barbarians remamed on the field of battle, 
and the number of capti\es amoimted to twenty thousand The old 
emperor, animated with the fame and prospect of victory, pursued his 
march m the tmd_t of wmter throu^ the countries of Thrace and 
Asia "Minor, and at length, with hia younger *=00 Numenan am%ed on 
the confines of the Persian monai^j There, encamping on the 
summ.t of a lofty mountam he pomted out to his troops the opulence 
and luxury of the enemv whom they were about to mrade. 

The sucCTSsor of Artaxerxes, \aranes, or Bahram, thou^ he had 
•Tibdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike nations of Lpper Asia,** 
was alarmed at the approach of the Romans and endea-voured to retard 
their progress by a negotiation of pea<^ His ambassadors entered the 
camp about sunset, at the time when the troops were satisfymg their 
hunger with a frugal repasL The Persians expressed their desire of 
being mtrodnred to the presenem of the Roman emperor They were 
at length omducted to a soldier who was seated on the grass. A piece 
of stale bacon and a few hard peas composed his supper A coarse 
woollen garment of purple was only circumstance that armotmeed 
bis digmty The conference was conducted with the same disregard of 
courtly elegance Carus, taking off a cap which be wore to conceal 
hxs baldness, assured the ambassadors that, unless their master acknowl 
edged the superiont) of Rome, he would 5 peedil> render Persu as 
naked of trees as hu> own head was destitute of hair * Notwithstanding 
some traces of art and preparation, we may disarver in this scene the 
manners of Cants, and the severe 'unphaty which the martial princes 
who succeeded Gallienus had already restored m the Roman camps, 
The mmisters of the Great King trembled and retired. 

The threats of Canis were not without effect. He ras'aged Mesopo- 
tamia, cut in pieces whateier opposed bis passage made himself master 
of the great cities of Seleuoa and Ctesiphoo (which seem to hai-e sur 
render^ without resistance), and earned his nctonous arms bej’ond 
the Tigns.** He had seized the fa\wurafale moment for an ins-asion. 
The Persian councils were distracted bj domestic factions, and the 

"H»t. Angasl. p '•50, (\0p5c. Cams, c. 7I Entropios, ix. 18 (12J 

Pagi, AnnaL 

“ Agathas L iv p 13 j fed. Pam p.5i.ed.\«i. c. 24, p s6t ed. Bonn] 

W e fi=d one of h s sayings ra the B M otheqee Oricntale of M d Hcrhelot. 

“ The defin uon of bnitiamty includes all othw Tirtws." 

(Gibbon hwe 1$ in error for \aranes or Eahiarn was not the successor of 
Artaxerxes. Thw rajnarchs had m errered, Sa’^r (Shahponr) Hormudas 
(Honnoor) Varaaes or Baharatn the F’nt.— ^ S ) 

“Hyneses tells this story of Cannu a“d it u nsveh raore natural to 
trrdm.ar'd it of Cares tbsn (as Petaviiu and TiSeroont choose to do) of 
Probus. 

’•\opiseBs m Hist Angnit. p a-o. [\op:sc. (^ares c fi-J Ectrop os. 
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greater part of their forces were detained on the frontiers of India 
Rome and the East received with transport the news of such important 
advantages. Flattery and hope painted in the most lively colours the 
fall of Persia, the conquest of Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a 
lasting deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian nations.’’® But 
the reign of Carus was destined to expose the vanity of predictions. 
They were scarcely uttered before they were contradicted by his death; 
an event attended with such ambiguous circumstances that it may be 
related in a letter from his own secretary to the prrefect of the city. 
“ Carus,” says he, “ our dearest emperor, was confined by sickness to 
Ws bed, when a furious tempest arose in the camp. The darkness which 
o\erspread the sky was so thick that we could no longer distinguish 
each other, and the incessant flashes of lightning took from us the 
knowledge of all that passed in the general confusion. Immediately 
after the most violent clap of thunder we heard a sudden cry that the 
emperor was dead; and it soon appeared that his chamberlains, in a 
rage of grief, had set fire to the royal pavilion, a circumstance which 
ga%e rise to the report that Carus was killed by lightning. But, as far 
as we have been able to investigate the truth, his death was the natural 
effect of his dtsorder.” 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive of any disturbance. 
The ambition of the aspiring generals was checked by their mutual 
fears; and young Numerian, with his absent brother Carinus, were 
unanimously acknowledged as Roman emperors. The public ejected 
that the successor of Carus would pursue his father’s footsteps, and, 
without allowing the Persians to recover from their consternation, 
would advance sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana ” 
But the legions, however strong in numbers and discipline, were dis- 
mayed by the most abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts 
that were practised to disguise the manner of the late emperor’s death, 
It was found impossible to remove the opinion of the multitude, and 
the power of opinion is irresistible. Places or persons struck with 
lightning were considered by the ancients with pious horror, as sin- 
gularly devoted to the wrath of Heaven An oracle was remembered 

"To the Persian victory of Cams, I refer the dialogue of the Phtlopatns, 
which has so tong been an object of dispute among the learned But to 
explain and lustify my opinion would require a dissertation 

[Niebuhr in voh xi oi the Byzantine Historians has assigned the Philo- 
patris to the tenth century and to the reign of Nicephorus Phocas Mtlman 
thinks that this occurrence look place in tiie devastation of the island 1 :^ 
the Gothic pirates during the reign of Claudius — O S ] 

"HisL August p 250 [Vopisc Cams, c 8] Yet Eutropius, Festus Rufus, 
the two Victors, Jerome, Sidonius, ApoUuians, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all 
ascribe the death of Cams to lightning 

” See Ncmesian Cynegeticcm, v 71, etc. 

"Sec Festus and his commentators, on the word <S'rri6onianum Places 
struck by lightning were surrounded with a wall; things were buried with 
mysterious ceremony 
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which marked the river Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman 
arms. The troops, terrified vriih the fate of Cams and with their own 
danger, called aloud on j’oung Numcrian to obey the will of the gods, 
and to lead them away from this inauspicious scene of war. The feeble 
emperor was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and the Per- 
sians wondered at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy.’* 

The intelligence of the mj'slerlous fate of the late emperor was soon 
carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well 
as the provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons of Carus. 
These fortunate youths were strangers, however, to that conscious 
superiority, either of birth or of merit, which can alone render the pos- 
session of a throne easy, and as it were natural. Born and educated 
in a private station, the election of their father raised them at once to 
the rank of princes; and his death, which happened about sixteen 
months afterwards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vast empire. 
To sustain with temper this rapid elevation, an uncommon share of 
virtue and prudence was requisite; and Carinus, the elder of the broth- 
ers, was more than commonly defident in those qualities. In the 
Galhcwat he discovered some degree of personal courage; but from 
the moment of his arrival at Rome he abandoned himself to the luxury 
of the capital, and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel; 
devoted to pleasure, but destitute of taste; and, tliough exquisitely sus- 
ceptible of vanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the course of 
a few months he successively married and divorced nine wives, most 
of whom he left pregnant; and, notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, 
found time to Indulge such a vxirlety of irregular appetites as brought 
dishonour on himself and on the noblest bouses of Rome. He beheld 
with inveterate hatred all those who might remember his former ob- 
scurity, or censure bis present conduct. He banished or put to death 
(be fnends and cjunsel/ars whom bis fsther had placed about him to 
guide his inexperienced youth, and he persecuted with the meanest 
revenge his schoolfellows and companions who had not sufficiently 
respected the latent majesty of the emperor. With the senators Carinus 
affected a lofty and regal demeanour, frequently declaring that he de- 
signed to distribute their estates among the populace of Rome. From 
the dregs of that populace he select^ his favourites, and even his 
ministers. The palace, and even the Imperial table, was filled with 
smgers, dancers, prostitutes, and ali the various retinue of vice and 
folly. One of his doorkeepers he intrusted with the government of 

" Vopiscus in Hist. August p 250 fCarus, c. 9] Aurelius Victor seems 
to beLeve the prediction, and to approve the retreat 

••Nemesian Cynegetioon, v 69 He was a contemporary, but a poet. 

’* Caneellarxus This word, so bumble Hi its origin, has by a singular for- 
tune risen into the title of the first great office of sUte in the monarchies of 
Europe See Casaubon and Salmasius, ad Hist August, p 253 iVopisc. 
Carinus, c 15 ] 
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the city. In the room of the Pmjtorian prsjfect, ^\hom he put to death. 
Carinus subsitut^ one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. An* 
other, who possessed the same or ewn a more infamous title to favour 
was invested with the consulship. A confidential secretar>', who had 
acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, delivered the indolent 
emperor, with his owm consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

When the emperor Carus undertook the Persian war, he was induced, 
by motives of affection as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of hia 
family by leaving in the hands of his eldest son the armies and pro- 
vinces of the West. The intelUgence which he soon received of the 
conduct of Carinus filled him with shame and regret; nor had be con- 
cealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by a severe act of jus- 
tice, and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the brave and 
virtuous Constantius, who at that time was governor of Dalmatia. But 
the elevation of Constantius was for a while deferred; and as soon as 
the father’s death had released Carinus from the control of fear or 
decency, he displayed to the Romans the exlrav'agancies of Elagabalus, 
aggravated by the cruelty of Domltlan.*' 

The only merit of the administration of Carinus that history could 
record, or poetry celebrate, was the imcomraon splendour with which, 
in his own and his brother’s name, he exhibited Uie Roman games of 
the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre, ^lore than twenty years 
afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian represented to their frugal 
sovereign the fame and popularity of his munificent predecesiSor, he 
acknowledged that the reign of Carinus had indeed been a reign of 
pleasure.*® But this vain prodigality, which the prudence of Diocle- 
tian nughl justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise and transport by 
the Roman people. The oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spec* 
tacles of former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and 
the secular games of the emperor PhU«p, acknowledged that they were 
all surpassed by the superior magnificence of Carinus ** 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated by tht 
observation of some particulars which history has condescended to re- 
late concerning those of bis predecessors. If we confine ourselves solely 
to the bunting of wild beasts, however we may censure the vanity of 
the design or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to confess 
that neitbet before woi since the twne oS the Romans so much art and 

•’Vopiscus in Hist August p »53. 254 ttrf ib c. 15, 16]. Eutropms, ix. 
19 I13I Victor Junior The retgn of Diocletian indeed was so long anct 
prosperous, that it must ha»e been very unfavourable to the reputation of 
Carinus 

“ Vopiscus m Hist August p *55 Im Carino, 19] He calls him Cams, 
the sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded 
See Calphurnius, Eclog vn. 43. We may observe that the spectacles of 
Probus were sliU recent, and that the poet is seconded by the historian. 
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espcnse have c\er been lavi^cd for the amusement of the people” 
By the order of Probus a great quantity of large trees, tom up by the 
roots, were transplanted into the midst of the circus l^e spacious and 
shady forest ^sas !mmediatel> filled with a thousand ostriches, a thou 
«and stags, a thousand faltow*deer, and a thousand boars, and all 
this variety of game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity of the 
multitude The tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the mas 
•acre of an hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hundred 
leopards, and three hundred bears” The collection prepared by the 
younger Gordian for his triumph, and which hts successor exhibited in 
the secular games, was less remarkable b> the number than by the sin 
gulanty of the animals Twent> zebras displajed their elegant forms 
and variegated beauty to the e>es of the Roman people ” Ten elks 
and as many camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the plain of Sarmatta and Ethiopia, were contrasted 
with thirty African hyinas and ten Indian tigers, the most implacable 
savages of the torrid zone The unoffending strength with which Nature 
has endowed the greater quadrupeds was admired m the rhinoceros 
the hippopotamus of the Nile,** and a majestic troop of twenty two 
elephants” While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the 
splendid show, the naturalist might indeed ob«<rve the figure and prop 
erties of so many different species, transported frem every part of the 
ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome Bui this acc dental 
benefit which science might derive from folly is surely msunicient to 
justify such a wanton abuse of the public riches There occurs, how 
ever, a single instance in the first Runic war in which the senate wisely 
connected this amusement of the multitude with the interest of the 
stale A considerable number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the 
Carthaginian army, were driven through the circus by a few slaves 
armed only with blunt javehns” The useful spectacle served to im 
press the Roman soldier with a just contempt for those unwieldy am 
mils, and he no longer dreaded to encounter them m the ranks of war 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conducted with a mag 
nificence suitable to a people who styled themselves the masters of the 

"The philosopher hlooU gne (Essa s J » 1. 6) gives a very just and lively 
view of Roman maBnificcncc m these spectacles 

"Vopiscvis m Hist August, p 240. IProbus c 19] 

* They are called Onopn but the number is too inconsiderable for mere 
wild asses Cuper (de Elephant s txcrc tat. 11 y) has proved from Opp/an 
D on and an anonymous Greek, that zebras had been seen at Rome They 
were brought from some island of the ocean perhaps Hada^ascar 

“Carinus gave an hippopotamus {see (^Iphurn Eclog vii, 66) In the 
after spectacles I do not recoflect any crocod Ics of which Augustus once 
exh bited th rty six Dion Cas« us t Iv [c 10] p 781 

•* Capitol n m Hist August p 164 165 [Gordian III c. 33 1 We are 
«ot acquainted with the animals whch he calls areheleonles some read 
arffofeotites others affnoleonifj both corrections are very nugatory 

"Pirn. Hist Natur vin 6 from the annals of Piso 
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^orld, nor %vas the edifice appropnalcd to that entertainment less et* 
pcnsi\c of Roman greatness Posterity admires, and will long admire, 
the aT\ful remams of the amphitheatre of Titus, aiho ^ell deserved 
the epithet of Colossal** It was a building of an elliptic figure, five 
hundred and sirtj four feet m length, and four hundred and sixty- 
seven in breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and nsmg, with four 
successive orders of architecture, to the height of one hundred and 
forty feet** The outside of the ^iftcc was cncnisted with marble and 
decorated with statues The slopes of the vast concave, which formed 
the inside, were filled and surrounded with sixt> or eighty rows of scats, 
of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and capable of receiving 
with ease above four •'core thousand spectators** Sixty four tomtiortes 
(for by that name the doors were very aptly distinguished) poured 
forth the immense multitude and the entrances, passages, and stair- 
cases were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each person, whether 
of the senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at his 
destined place without trouble or confusion •• Nothing was omitted 
which, in any respect, could be subservient to the convenience and 
pleasure of the spectators They were protected from the sun and 
ram by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads The 
air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, and profusely 
impregnated by the grateful scent of aromatics In the centre of the 
edifice, the arena, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and sue 
cessively assumed the most different forms At one moment it seemed 
to rise out of the earth, like the garden of the Hespendes, and was 
afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace The subter 
taneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water, and what had 
just before appeared a level plain might be suddenly converted into o 
wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished with the mon 
sters of the deep ** In the decoration of these scenes the Roman em 
perors displayed their wealth and liberality, and we read on various 
occasions that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre consisted either 

* Se« Ma^ei Verona Illustrata p iv i i c 2 

** Maffei 1 « c, 2 The height was very much exaggerated by the ancients 
It reached almost to the heavens according to Calphurnius (Eclog vii 23) , 
and surpassed the hen of human sight according to Ammianus Slarcell nus 
(xvi 10) Yet how trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt which rises 500 
feet petpeodicuUct VvevgtA vias VS7 Smvttvs oi Amws 

p S6 — S ] 

“According to diSerent copies of Victor, we read 77000 or 87000 spec 
tators, but Maffei (L n c 12) finds room on the open seats for no more 
than 34000 The remainder were contained m the upper covered galleries 

“See MafTei 1 ji c. s 12 He treats the very difficult subject with all 
possible clearness and I ke an architect as well as an antiquarian 

“Calphum Eclog \n 6473 These 1 nes are curious and the whole eclogue 
has been of infinite use to Maffei Calphurnius as well as Martial (see his 
first book) was a poet but when they described the amphitheatre they boffi 
wrote from their own senses and to those of the Romans 
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of siher, or of gold, or of amber” The poet who dcscnbes the games 
of Cannus in the character of a shepherd attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, aflinns that the nets designed as a de 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire, that the porticoes 
were gilded, and that the belt or atde which divided the several ranks 
of spectators from each other was studded with a preaous mosaic of 
beaaliful stones*’ 

In the mi(Lt of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Cannus, secure 
of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people, the flattery of 
bis courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, for want of a more es- 
sential merit, were reduced to celebrate the divine graces of his per 
son*’ In the same hour, but at the distance of nine hundred rndes 
from Rome, his brother expired, and a sudden revolution transferred 
into the hands of a stranger the sceptre of the house of Cams ** 

The sons of Cams never saw ea-h other after their father’s death 
The arrangements which their new situation required were probably 
defened till the return of the younger brother to Rome, where a tri- 
umph was decreed to the young emperors for the glorious success of 
the Persian war”* It is uncertaui whether they intended to divide 
between them the administration or the provuices of the empire, but 
it IS very unlikely that their union would have proved of any long dura' 
tioo “Ihe jealousy of power must have been inflamed by the opposi- 
tion of characters In the most corrupt of times Cannus was un' 
worthy to hve Isumenan deserved to reign m a happier period His 
affable manners and gentle virtues secured bun, as soon as they be 
came known, the regard and affections of the public He possessed 
the elegant accomplishments of a poet and orator, which dignify as 
well as adorn the humblest and the most exalted station His elo- 
quence, however it was applauded by the 'cnate was formed not so 
much on the modd of Cicero as on tlal of the modem dedairaeis but 
in an age very far from being destitute of poetical ment, be contended 
for the prize with the most celebrated of his contemporaries and still 
remained the fnend of his nv’als, a circumstance which evinces either 
the goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his gemns**^ But the 

“Consult Plin. Hist Natnr xxxin. i6 jcxxvH. ir 
” Baiceus eti setnmis en infita porticus auro 
Certatim radiant etc. Olpbum til [v 47 ] 

“Et Marts Tultus et Apolliius esse putavi sa^s Calphumius [EcL vil 83l» 
but John Malala who had perhaps seen pictures of Cannus describes him 
ts thick, short and white, tom. i p 403. 

“ Wilh regard to the tune when these Roman games were celebrated Seal ger, 
Salmasius and Cuper have given iheoiselTCS a great deal of trouble to perplex 
t very clear subject 

’"Nemesianus (in the Cynegeticon tv So. seems to anticipate in his 

fancy that auspicious day 

“He won all the crowns from Nemesiasus with whom he vied in didactic 
poetry The senate erected a statue to the son of Cams with a very am 
b-guous inscription "To the most powerful of orators." See Vop scus in 
Hist August p 251 [tfomemn. c, it J 
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\alcnls of Kumerian were rather of the contemplative than of the active 
kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly forced him from the 
shade of retirement, neither hb temper nor his pursuits bad qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitution ^vas destroyed by 
the hardships of the Persian tvar; and he Ind contracted, from the heat 
of the climate,*®* such a weakness in his eyes, as obliRcd him, in the 
course of a long retreat, to confine himself to the solitude and darkness 
of a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, civil as well as 
military, was de\olved on Arrius Aper, the Prajtorian prxfect, who, to 
the power of his important office, added the honour of being father- 
in-law’ to Numerian. The Imperial pavilion was strictly guarded by 
his most trusty adherents*, and during many days Aper delivered to 
the army the supposed mandates of their invisible sovereign.*"* 

It was not till eight months after the death of Caras that the Roman 
army, returning by slow marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The legions halted at Chalcedon 
m Asia, while the court passed over to HeraeJea, on the European side 
of the Propontis.*®* But a report soon circulated through the camp^ 
at first in secret whispers, and at length in loud clamours, of the em- 
peror’s death, and of (be presumption of his ambitious minister, who 
still exercised the sovereign power in the name of a prince who was 
no more. The impatience of the soldiers could not long support a 
state of suspense. With rude curiosity they broke into the imperial 
lent, and discovered only the corpse of Numerian.*®* The gradual 
decline of his health might have induced them to believe that his death 
was natural; but the concealment was interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken to secure his election be- 
came »he immediate occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport 
of their rage and grief, the troops observed a regular proceeding, which 
proves how firmly discipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallienus. A general assembly of the army was ap- 
pointed to be held at Chalcedon, whither Aper was transported in 
chains, as a prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal was erected 
in the midst of the camp, and the generals and tribunes formed a great 
nulitary council They soon announced to the multitude that their 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander of the domestics or body- 

more natural cause, at least, than that assigned by Vopiscus (Hist 
August p 231 [Numerian c xrj). incessantly weeping for his father's death. 

‘'"In the Persian war Aper was suspected of a design to betray Carus 
Hist August p 230 [Vopiscus, Cams, c 8] 

“"Wc are obliged to the Ale-candoan Chroiutle, p 274, for the knowledge 
of the time and place where Diocletan was elected emperor 
‘“Hist August p 231 [Vopisc Numer. c. 12] Eutrop fx 88 [e. 12]. 
Hieronym m Chron According to these judicious writers, the deatli of 
Numerian was discovered by the stench of Ins dead bodj. Could no aromatics 
be found in the Imperial household' 
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guards, as the person the most capable of reven^g and succeeding 
their beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the candidate depended 
on the diance or conduct of the present hour. Conscious that the sta- 
tion which he had filled ezpcsed him to some suspiaons, Diocletian 
ascended the tribunal, and, raising his eyes towards the Sun, made a 
solemn profession of his own Innocence, in the presence of that all- 
seeing Deity J®* Then, a:Kuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, 
he commanded that Aper should be brought in chains to the foot of the 
tribunal “ This man,” said he, “ is the murderer of Numerianj” and 
without giving him time to enter on a dangerous justification, drew 
his sword, and buried it in the breast of the imfortunate prefect A 
charge supported by such decisive proof was admitted without contra- 
diction, and the legions, with repeated acclamations, acknowledged the 
justice and authonty of the emperor Diocletian.**^ 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, ft will be 
proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Can- 
nus possessed arms and treasures suSdent to support his legal title to 
the empire. But his personal vices overbalanced every adv'antage of 
birth and situation The most faithful servants of the father despised 
the mcapacity, and dreaded the cruel arrogance of the son. The hearts 
of the people were engaged in favour of hi^ rival, and even the senate 
was inclined to prefer an usurper to a t>'ranL The arts of DIodetian 
inflamed the geoer^ discontent; and the winter was employed in secret 
intrigues and open preparations for a dvil war. In the spring the 
forces of the East and of the West en«>untered each other in the plains 
of Margus, a small dty of Mxsia, in the neighbourhood of the Dan- 
ube’"* The troops, so lately returned from the Persian war, had ac- 
quired their glory at the expense of health and numbers, nor were thej’ 
m a condition to contend with the unexhausted strength of the legions 
of Europe. Their ranks were broken, and, for a moment, Diodetian 
despaired of the purple and of Lfe. But the advantage which Carinus 
had obtamed by the valour of his soldiers he quickly lost by the infi- 
delity of his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had seduced, seized the 
opportunity of rev enge, and by a single blow extinguished avil discord 
In the blood of the adulterer.*** 

•“Aurel. Victor. [De Owar. c. 39.J Eotropini, 5 *. 20 fa 13I. Hleronjiti 
in Chron 

•‘Vopiscus tn Hist. August, p 252. [Numer c. X3.I The reason why 
Diocletian killed Aper (a wild boar) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, 
as foolish as they are welt knoan. (Voptsc L c.] 

•“Entropius {hb ix. c. 13] marks its situation very accurately; it was 
between the Mons Aureus and Vimunaa.m. H d’AnviIle (Ciographie An- 
cierme, ten. t. p 304) pbces llargns at Kastolata m Serna, a little i<elow 
Belgrade and S^endna. 

•“Hist. August, p 254. fVopisc Carm. c. ly] Eutropius, ut. 20 [13I 
Aurelius ^^ctor. \’>«or tn Epitome. 
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CHAPTER XIII (285-3x3 A D ) 

The Retgn of DtocUhan and hts Three dssoeiates Maxiiman Colerius and 
CoMlanisuJ — Central He rstablrshmeni of Order and 7ra>j(7u>(/i<v — The 
Persian IPar Victory and Tnumf'h — The tiezt Form of IJmt iistn it n 
— Abdtcation and Rehrement of Dtoeleltat and Maxtmiait 

\s the reign of Diocletian v,is more illustrious than that of anv of his 
predecessors, so was his birth more abject and obscure The strong 
claims of merit and of violence had frequentlj superseded the ideal 
prerogatwes of nobiUt> , but a distinct Ime of separation was hitherto 
pre<;er\ed between the free and the servile part of mankind The 
parents of Diocletian had been slaies in the house of Anulinus, a 
Roman senator, nor nas he himself distinguished by any other mme 
than that whiri he derived from a small tovm m Dalmatia from 
nhence his mother deduced her origin * It is, however, probable that 
his father obtained the freedom of the family, and that he soon ac 
quired an office of scribe, nhich was commonly exercised by persons 
of his condition * Favourable oracles, or rather the consaousness of 
superior merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the profession of 
arm« and the hopes of fortune, and it would be extremely curious to 
observe the graduation of arts and accidents which enabled him m the 
end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that merit to the world Dio- 
cletian was successivelv promoted to the government of M^ia the 
honours of the consulship, and the important command of the guards 
of the palace He distinguished his abilities m the Persian war and 
after the death of Numerian the slave, by the confession and judg 
ment of his rivals, was declared the most worth) of the Imperial 
throne The malice of religious real whilst it arraigns the savage 
fierceness of his colleague Maximian has affected to cast suspicion on 
the personal courage of the emperor Diocletian* It would not be 
easy to persuade us of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune who ac- 
quired and preserved the esteem of the legions, as well as the favour 
of so many warlike pnnees Yet even calumny is sagacious enough to 

‘^Eutrop IX. ig [13] Victor in Epitome {c. 39] The town seems to have 
wen properly called Doclia from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Ccllarius 
Gcograph Antiqua tom j p 393) and the original name of the fortunate 
dave was probably Doctes he first lengthened it to the Grecian harmony of 
Diocles and at length to the Roman tnaiesty of Diocletmnus He likewise 
assumed the Patrician name of Valerias and it is usually given him by 
Aurel us Victor 

* See Dacier on tl e s xth satire of the second book of Horace Cornel 
Nepos in Vit Eumen c i 

’Lactantius (or wl oever was the autlor of the little treatise De Mortibus 
Persecutonim) accuses Diocletian of t mtdtl) m two places c. 7 8 In chap 
9 I e says of hinv crat m omni tumultu meticulosus et atutni d sjectus 
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di«co\cr and to attack the most %iilntTab!e part. The N'alour of Dio- 
cletian was nc%-er found Inadequate to his duty, or to the occasion; but 
he appears not to ha\‘e possessed the daring and generous spirit of a 
hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly chal- 
lenges the allegiance of his equals His abilities were useful rather 
than splendid — a \igorou3 mind improved by the experience and study 
of mankind, dexterity and application in business; a judidous mh- 
lurc of liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour; profound dis- 
Cmulation under the disgui«e of ini>itar>* frankness; steadiness to pur- 
sue h 5 ends; flexibility to vary his means; and, above all, the great art 
of submitting his own passions, as well as those of others, to the in- 
terest of his ambition, and of colouring his ambition with the most 
specious pretences of justice and public utility. Like Augustus, Dio- 
cletian may be comidered as the founder of a new empire. Like the 
adopted son of Oesar, he ti-as distinguished as a statesman rather than 
as a warrior; nor did either of those princes employ force, whenever 
their purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victorj* of Diocletian was temarkable for its singular mildness. 
A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
taual punishments of death, exile, ard confiscation were infUarf with 
any degree of temper and equity, beheld, with the most pleasing aston- 
ishment, a civil war, the flames of which were extinguished in the field 
of battle. Diocletian received into bis corfidence Anstobulus, the 
principal minister of the house of Cams, respected the bves, the for- 
tunes, and the dignity of bis adversaries, and even continued in their 
respekive stations the greater number of the servants of Cannus * It 
is net improbable that motives of prudence might assist the humanity 
of the artful Dalmatian: of these servants, many had purchased his 
favour by seact treachery; in others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity 
to an unfortunate master. The discerning judgment of Aurelian, of 
Probus, and of Cams, had filled the sever^ departments of the state 
and army with officers of approved merit, whose removal would have 
injured the pubLc service, without promoting the mterest of the suc- 
cessor. Such a conduct, however, diqilayed to the Roman world the 
fairest prospect of the new reign, and the emperor affected to confirm 
this favourable prep o s s ession by declaring that, among all the virtues 
of his predecessors, he was the most ambitious of imitating the humane 
philosophy of Marcus Antonmus • 

The first considerable action of his reign seemed to evince his sin- 
cerity as well as his moderation. After the example of Marcus, he 

*Id this enconium Atirelins Victor scons to convey a just, though Indirect, 
censnre of the cruelty of ConsUntins It appears from the Fasti that Ansto- 
bolos remained prefect of the ci^, and tlat he ended with Diocletian the 
consulship which he had commenced with Cannus 

‘Aurehns Victor st>les Diocletian “Parentem potius quart Dommum’ 
{De Gesar 39.I See Hist August, p 30. fCapitoL iL Anton. Phil c 19 J 
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gave himself a colleague m the person of Maximian, on whom he 
bestowed at first the title of Casar, and afterwards that of Augustus * 
But the motives of his conduct, as well as the object of his choice, were 
of a very different nature from those of his admired predecessor By 
investing a luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, Marcus 
had discharged a debt of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of 
the l^ppmess of the state By assoaating a friend and a fellow 
soldier to the favours of government, Diocletian, m a time of public 
danger, provided for the defence both of the East and of the West 
Maximian was bom a peasant, and, like Aurelian, in the territory ol 
Sirmium Ignorant of letters,* careless of laws, the rusticity of his 
appearance and manners still betrayed m the most elevated fortune 
the meanness of his extraction War was the only art which he pro- 
fess^ In a long course of service he had distinguished himself on 
every frontier of the empire, and though bis military talents were 
formed to obey rather than to command, though, perhaps, he never 
attained the siiW of a consummate general, he was capable, by his 
valour, constancy, and experience, of executing the most arduous under 
taking Nor were the vices of Maxinuan less useful to his benefactor 
Insensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he was the ready in* 
strument of every act of crudty which the policy of that artful prince 
might at once suggest and disclaim As soon as a bloody sacrifice had 
been offered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by hts seasonable 
intercession, saved the remaining few whom he had never designed to 
punish, gently censured the seventy of fais stern colleague, and en 
joyed the companson of a golden and an iron age, wbicih was uni 
\ersdly appbed to their opposite maxims of government Notwith 
standing the difference of their characters, the two emperors mam 
tamed, on the throne, that friendship which they bad contracted in a 
private station The haughty, turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal 
afterwards to himself and to the public peace, was accustomed to re 
spect the genius of Diocletian, and cor'essed the ascendant of reason 
over brutal violence * From a motive either of pride or superstition 

'The question of the time when Maximian received the honours of Casar 
and Augustus has divided modern critics and given occasion to a great deal 
of learned wrangl ng I base followed M de Tillcmont (Histoire des Em 
pereurs tom ir p 500-503) nho has weighed the several reasons and dif 
Gcntties viith Vns scmpnlouv nccoracy 

'In an oration del \cred before him (Panegyr VeL 1 8) Mamertinus ex 
presses a doubt whether his hero in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and 
Sc pio had ever lieard of their names From thence we may fairly infer 
that Maximian was more desirous of being considered as a soldier than as 
a n»n of letters and it is jn this manner that we can often translate the 
language of flattery into that of truth 

'Lactantius de M P c. 8. Aurelius Victor [de Oesar c 39] As among 
the Panegyrics we fnd orations pronoimced in praise of Maximian and 
others which flatter his adversaries at his expense v.e derive some Imowledge 
from the contrast 
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the tno emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jomus, the other of 
Ilerculius Wliilst the motion ol the world (such was the language of 
their venal orators) was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, 
the invinable arm of Hercules purged the earth from monsters and 
tyrants * 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was insufficient 
to sustain the weight of the public administration The prudence of 
Diocletian discovered that the empire, assailed on every side by the 
barbarians, required on every side the presence of a great army and 
of an emperor With this view, he resolved once more to divide his 
unwieldy power, and, with the inferior title of Casar, to confer on two 
generals of approved merit an equal share of the sovereign authority ** 
Galenus, sumamed Armcntarius, from his original profession of a herds 
man, and Constantius, who from his pale complexion had acquired the 
denomination of Chlorus,** were the two persons invested with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple In describing the country, ex 
traction, and manners of Herculius, we have already delineated those of 
Galenus, who was often, and not improperly, styled the younger Maxi 
nuan, though, ui many instances both of virtue and ability, he appears 
to have possessed a manifest superiority over the elder The birth of 
Constantius was less obscure than that of his colleagues Eutropius 
his father, was one of the most considerable nobles of Dardania, and 
his mother was the niece of the emperor Claudius.” Although the 
youth of Constantius had been spent in arms, be was endowed with a 
mild and amiable disposition, and the popular voice had long since 
acknowledged him worthy of the rank which he at last attained To 
strengthen the bonds of political, by those of domestic, union, each of 
the emperors assumed the character of a father to one of the Ciesars 
Diocletian to Galenus, and Maximian to Constantius, and each, oblig 
mg them to repudiate their former wiv^, bestowed his daughter m 
marnage on his adopted son ** These four pnnees distnbuted among 
themselves the wide extent of the Roman empire The defence of 

•See the second and third Panegyrics particularly in [ii ] 3 10 14, but 
It would be tcdiOus to copy the diffuse and affected expressions of their 
false eloquence With regard to the titles consult Aurel Victor, Lactantius 
ie hf Pc. 52 Spanheim de Usu Numismatum etc. Dissertat xii 8. 

"Aurelius Victor Victor in Epitome. Eutrop ix 22 [14] Lactant de 
it P c. 7 Hieronym in Chron 

” It IS only among the modern Greeks that Tillemont can discover his 
appellation of Chlorus Any remarkable degree of paleness seems incon 
sistent with the rubor mentioned in Panegyric v 19 

“Julian the grandson of Constantius boasts that his family was derived 
from the warlike M*sians Misopogon p 343 The Dardanians dwelt on 
the edge of Masia 

“Galenus married Valeria the daughter of Diocletian if we speak with 
strictness Theodora the wife of Cwtantius was daughter only to the 
wife of Maximian Spanheim Dissertat. xi 3 
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Probus, Ibeir daring countr>Tnen had constructed squadrons of light 
brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged the provinces adjacent 
to the ocean.** To repel their desultory' incursions, it was found neces- 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious measure was prosecuted 
with prudence and vigour. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of 
the British Channel, was chosen by the emperor for the station of the 
Roman fleet, and the command of it was intrusted to Carausius, a Mena- 
pian of the meanest origin,** but who had long signalised his sVill as 
a pilot and his valour as a soldier. The integrity of the new admiral 
corresponded not with his abilities llTien the German pirates sailed 
from their own harbours he connived at their passage, but he diligently 
intercepted llieir return, and appropriated to his own use an ample share 
of the spoil which they had acquired- The wealth of Carausius was, 
on this occasion, very justly considered as an evidence of his guilt; and 
Maximian had already given orders for his death. But the crafty 
Menapian foresaw and prevented the severity of the emperor. By his 
liberality he had attached to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, 
and secured the hacbacians in his interest. From the port of Boulogne 
he sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legions and the auxiliaries which 
guarded that island to embrace his party, and boldly assuming, with the 
Imperial purple, the title of Augustus, defied the justice and the arm? 
of his injured sovereign.** 

When Britain was thus dismembered from the empire its importance 
was sensibly felt and its loss sincerely lamented The Romans cele- 
brated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of that noble Island, provided 
on every side with convenient harbours, the temperature of the climate, 
and the fertility of the soil, abke adapted for the production of corn or 
of vines, the valuable minerals with which it abounded; its rich pas- 
tures covered with innumerable flocks, and its woods free from wild 
beasts or venomous serpents Above all, they regretted the large amount 


** Aurelius Victor [dc Caesar c 39] calls them Germans Eutropins (ix, 
lisl) gives them name of Saxons Cut Eutropius lived in the cnsuinjj 
century, and seems to use the laneuage of his own times ® 

fEutropius speaks both of Franks and of Saxons The name of Saxons 
occurs in the second centurj and there seems no reason to question th». 
statement of Eutropius — O SI 

“The three expressions of Eutropius [ix 13], Aurelius Victor fde Gesar 
39] and Eumenius, ‘‘vilissimc natus" “Batavise alumnus,” and “ifcnaoi-i* 
civis,” gives us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius Dr Stubel 
hovve\er (Hist of Carausius p 62), chooses to make him a native of 
Davids and a prince of the blood royal of Britain The former 
found m Richard of Cirencester, p 44 ® 

[Carausius was of German origin, and when planning his rising ann/.!> 
have thought vt likely that he -uould receive assistance from 
already settled in Britain Cf l&mble, the Saxons m England 
Carausius was slam in ad 293, not 3 ^ as stated by Gibbon 
Fast, Roman,, vol , p 334-0 SI ““ Cl'"*"* 

“Panegyr v 12 Britain at this time was secure, aaj giurde** 
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of the revenue of Britain, ■whilst they confessed that such a prowr 
well deserv’ed to become the seat of an independent monarchy.*^ Duri 
the space of seven years it was possessed by Carausius; and fortu 
continued propitious to a rebellion supported ■with courage and abilii 
The British emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions agair 
the Caledonians of the North, invited from the continent a great numb 
of skilful artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins that are st 
extant, his taste and opulence. Born on the confines of the Franks, 1 
courted the friendship of that formidable people by the flattering imit 
tion of their dress and manners. The bravest of their youths he enlisti 
among his land or sea forces; and, in return for their useful allianc 
he communicated to the barbarians the dangerous knowledge of militai 
And na\ al arts. Carausius still prescr\’ed the possession of Boulogne ar 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in the channel, con 
manded the mouths of the Seine and of the Rlune, ravaged the coasts < 
the ocean, and diffused beyond the Columns of Hercules the terror < 
his name. Under his command, Britain, destined in a future age ( 
obtain the empire of the sea, already assumed its natural and respectabl 
station of a raariUme power.** 

By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived his master t 
the means of pursuit and revenge. And when, after a vast expense c 
lime and labour, a new armament was launched into the water,** th 
Imperial troops, unaccustomed to that element, were easily baSed an 
defeated by the veteran sailors of the usurper. This disappointed effot 
was soon productive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague 
who justly dreaded the enterpriring spirit of Carausius, resigned to hie 
the sovereignty of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their perfidiou 
servant to a participation of the Imperial honours.** But the adoptioi 

”Panegyr. Vet, v. ii, vu. 9 The orator Eumeniuj wished to exalt th< 
glory of the hero (Constantius) with the importance of the conquest Not 
Withstanding our laudable partiabty for our native country, it is difEcult tc 
conceive that, m the beginning of the fourth century, England deserved al 
these commendations A centory and a half before u hardly paid its owr 
establishment. See Appian in Frooeoi. 

"As a great number of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he ii 
become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, and every circum- 
stance of his life and actions has been investigated with sagacious accuracy. 
Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted a large volume to the British emperor. 
I have us^ his materials, and rejected most of his fanciful conjectures 

"When ifamerOnus pronounced his first panegyric the naval preparations 
of Maximian were completed; and the orator presaged an assured victory 
His silence in the second panegyrm might alone inform us that the expedition 
had not succeeded. 

"Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg), inform ns of 
this temporary reconciliation, though I will not presume (as Dr, Stukely 
has done, Medalbc History of Caianstns, p. 86, etc.) to insert the identical 
articles of the treaty. 
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of the two Cstsars restored new %igour to the Roman arms; and while 
the Rhine was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his brave associate 
Corvstantius assumed the conduct of the British war. His first enterprise 
was against the important place of Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised 
across the entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes of relief. The 
town surrendered after an obstinate defence; and a considerable part 
of the naval strength of Carausius fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
During the three years which Constanlius employed in preparing a 
fleet adequate to the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, 
invaded the country of the Tranhs, and deprived the usurper of the as- 
sistance of those powerful allies 

Before the preparations were finished, Constantius received the in- 
telligence of the tyrant’s death, and it was considered as a sure presage 
of the approaching victory. The servants of Carausius imitated the 
example of treason which he had given. He was murdered by his first 
minister Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to his power and to his 
danger. But he possessed not equal abilities either to exercise the one 
or to repel the other. He beheld with anxious terror the opposite shores 
of the continent, already filled with arms, with troops, and with vessels; 
for Constantius had ^ery prudently divided his forces, that he might 
likewise divide the attention and resistance of the enemy. The attack 
was at length made by the principal squadron, which, under the com* 
mand of the prefect Asclepiodotus, an ofiicer of distinguished merit, 
had been assembled in the mouth of the Seme. So imperfect In those 
times was the art of navigation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of the Romans, who ventured to set sail with a side-wind, and 
on a stormy day. The weather proved favourable to their enterprise. 
Under the cover of a thick fog they escaped the fleet of Allectus, which 
had been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive them, landed in 
safety on some part of the western coast, and convinced the Britons that 
a supienority of naval strength will not always protect their country from 
a foreign invasion Asclepiodotus had no sooner disembarked the im- 
perial troops than he set fire to bis ships, and, as the expedition proved 
fortunate, his heroic conduct was universally admired The usurper had 
posted himself near London, to expect the formidable attack of Con- 
stantius, who commanded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the 
descent of a new enemy required his immediate presence in the West- 
He performed this long march in so precipitate a manner that he en- 
countered the whole force ol the pnefecl with a small body of harassed 
and disheartened troops The engagement was soon terminated by the 
total defeat and death of Allectus, a single battle, as it has often hap- 
pened, decided the fate of Ibis great island, and when Constantius 
landed on the shores of Kent, he found them covered with obedient sub- 
jects Their acclamations were loud and unanimous; and the virtues of 
the conqueror may induce us to believe that they sincerely rejoiced in 
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a resolution rrhich, after a <«>aration of ten j*ears, restored Bntain 
to the body of the Roman empire 

Bntam had rone but domestic eremies to dread, and as long as the 
governors preserved th“ir fidelity, and the troopa their discipline, the 
incu-uons of the naled savages of Scotland or Ireland could never' 
imteriall> affect the safetj of the province The peace of the continent, 
and the defenre of the pnnapal nvers which bounded the empire, were 
objects of far greater diinculij and importance. The pobc} of Diode 
tian, which inspired the councils of ii* associates, p’^cvided for the public 
tranqmUitv, bj encouraging a spirit of disser ion among the barbarians 
and by strengthening the fortifications of the Reman IimiL In the East 
he fixed a lice of camps from Egypt to the I^rsian dominions, and, for 
every camp, he instituted an adequate ninaber of <tatJoaary troops 
-xiinmanded by their respectivx ofiicers, and supplied with ev erj bmd of 
anas f om the new arsenals which he had fonned at Antioch, Emesa 
and Damascus.’ Nor was the precaution of the emperor lesa watchful 
agamst the well known valour of the barbarians of Europe Prom the 
mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, the anaent camps, towns 
and atadel were diligently re-establuhed, and, in the most esp'^ed 
places, new ones were skilfully constructed, the <tnctest vigilance was 
irtroduced among the gamsocs of the frontier, and every expedient was 
practised that could render the long chain of fortifications firm and im 
penetrable.” A bamer so respectable was seldom violated and th« bar 
haftan< often turned a^inst each other their disappointed rage The 
Gkiths, the \ andals, the Gepidr, the Burgundians, the Alenanai msied 
p arb other’s strength by destructive bostfliues and whosoever van 
qmsbed, they vanquished the enemies of Rome The subjects of Diode 
tian enjoyed the bloody «pectade, and congratulated each other that 
the mischiefs of avil war were now openenced only by the bar 
banans ” 

Notwithstanding the policy of Diodetian, it was impossible to mam 
f^in an equal ard undisturbed tranqu Ihty dunng a reign of twenty 
years, and aloi^ a frontier of many hundred miles. SomeUmes the bar 
suspended their domestic animositjes, ard the relaxed vigilance 

“WlJj rtgard to the rccgTCT y of Bruain, we ot-taoi a few Fmls fron 
AureL^i V'ictor ard Ectro? a*. 

“Joh-i Malata. ci Chrwi. Actiocfcen. to^ «. p 40S <03 fed. Oxen, p ly’ 
ed. Vea. p. 308, td. Boss] 

“ 2 os n. L 1. p 3 ft iL c. That partial hutonan jwp* to celebrate 
tV nplac'^ of D,ocIet»aa with a deir’ of cxpo*r's the nejl cere* of 
Corrtart-e »e ciaj" however listen to an orator “ \a*n eco a-an-"i 
et cc!ynrv*n caitra percenseaia, (o a Rheni el Is n ef Ejr>hfatii linrr res 
titLta." Paaecrr \ et. rv iS. 

** efves in nr.g'ainea itrvn poputi. >]aILi.s non cootiCit eiie RoTian » 

o’-si uatafTW fentatis pemai snsrx tponx prrsolTonL ParccTT \ cl. 1 u ii 
Xfa'-r*tT'cs «1 tn rates the fact bj eiarnp'c of alnwt all the rtat ori of 
the wrel I 
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of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to their strength or dexterity. 
Whenever the provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted himself 
with that calm dignity which ho always affected or possessed; reserved 
his presence for such occasions as were worthy of his interposition, never 
exposed his person or reputation to any unnecessary danger, ensured 
his success by every means that prudence could suggest, and displayed, 
with ostentation, the consequences of his victory. In wars of a more 
difficult nature, and more doubtful event, he employed the rough valout 
of Ma.vimian; and that faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 
victories to the wise counsels and au^icious influence of his benefactor. 
But after the adoption of the two Oesars, the emperors, themselves re- 
tiring to a less laborious scene of acUon, devolved on their adopted sons 
the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was 
never reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army of barbarians on 
the Roman territory.*® The brave and active Constantius delivered 
Gaul from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; and his victories of 
Langtes and Vindonissa appear to have been actions of considerable 
danger and merit. /Vs he traversed the open country with a feeble guard, 
he ^vas encompassed on a sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. 
He retreated with difficulty towards Langres; but, in tlie general con- 
sternation, the citizens refused to open their gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But, on the news 
of his distress, the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his relief, 
and before the evening he had satisfied his honour and revenge by the 
slaughter of six thousand Alemanni.’* From the monuments of those 
times the obscure traces of several other victories over the barbarians 
of Sarmatia and Germany might possibly be collected; but the tedious 
search would not be rewarded either with amusement or with instruction. 
The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in the disposal of 
the vanquished was imitated by Diocletian and his associates The 
captive barbarians, exchanging death for slavery, were distributed among 
the provincials, and assigned to those districts (in Gaul, the terri- 
tories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, and Troyes, are 
particularly specified)*^ which had been depopulated by the calamities 
of war. They were usefully employed as shepherds and husband- 
men, but were denied the exercise of arms, except when it was found 
expedient to enrol them in tbe military service. Nor did the emperors 
refuse the property of lands, with a less servile tenure, to such of the 
barbarians as solicited the protection of Rome. They granted a settle- 

“He complained, though not with the strictest truth, “Jam fluxisse annos 
qumdecim in quihas, in lUyrico, ad npatn Darmbii relcgatiss cum gentibus 
barbans luctaret ” Lactant de M P & 18 

In the Greek text of Eusebius we read six thousand, a number which I 
have preferred to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosms, Eutropius, and hU 
Greek translator Paanius , 

” Panegyr, Vet. vii s» 
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inent to several colonies of the Carpi, the Bastarn®, and the Sarma- 
tians; and, by a dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some meas- 
ure to retain their national manners and independence.** Among the 
provincials it was a subject of flattering exultation that the barbarian, so 
lately an object of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their 
cattle to the neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour to the 
public plenty. They congratulated their masters on the powerful 
accession of subjects and soldiers; but fliey hrgot to observe that multi- 
tudes of secret enemies, insolent from favour, or desperate from oppres- 
sion, were introduced into the heart of the empire.*® 

WTiile the C®sars exercised their valour on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on the southern 
confines of the Roman ^ orld From the Nile to Mount Atlas Africa was 
in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from their deserts 
to invade the peaceful provinces.*® Julian had assumed the purple at 
Carthage.** Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, 
or rather continued, their incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any 
circumstances have been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in 
the western parts of Africa; but ft appears, by the event, that the 
progress of his arms nas rapid and decisive, that he vanquished the 
fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, and that he removed them from the 
mountains, whose inaccessible strength had inspired their Inhabitants 
with a lawless confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and 
violence.** Diocletian, of his side, opened the campaign in Egypt by 
the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts which conveyed the waters 
of the Nile into every quarter of that immense city,** and, rendering bis 
camp impregnable to the sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. After a siege of eight 
months, Alexandria, wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced the full extent of his 

** There was a settlement of the Sarmatians m the neighbourhood of Treves, 
which seems to have been deserted by those lazy barbarians ; Ausonius speaks 
of them in his Moseila [v. 5, tqq J — • 

Unde Iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia solum. 

Et nulla humani spectans vestigia cultus . 

Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metata colonis. 

There was a town of the Carpi m the Lower Mxsia 
" See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. vii 9. 

"Scaliger (Animadvers ad Euseb p *43) decides, m hia usual manner 
that the Quinquesentiani, or five African nations, were the five great aties, 

Uic PenUpoiis of the inoffensive province of Cyrene. 

“After his defeat Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and immediately 
leaped into the flames Victor in Epitome [c. 39], 

“Tu fcrocis«imos Mauritania populos inaccessis montium jugis et naturali 
n anitione fidentes, expugnasti, recepisti, transtnlistf Panegyr. Vet vi. 8. 

“ Sum the description of Alexandria in Hirtius de Bell. Alexandnn. c. s. 
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scN’crity. Many thousands of the dlhens perished in a promiscuou* 
slaughter, and there %\cre few obnoxious persons in I^g>’pt '>ho escaped n 
sentence cither of death or at least of exile.** The fate of Busins and 
of Coptos Tfas still more melancholy than that of Alexandria; those 
proud cities, the former distinguish^ by its antiquity, the latter en- 
riched by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly destroyed by 
the arms and by the severe order of Diocletian.** The ^aracter of the 
Egjptian nation, insensible to Vmdncss, but extremely susceptible of 
fear, could alone Justify this excessive rigour. The seditions of Alex- 
andria had often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Home itself. 
Since the usurpation of Tinnus, the province of Upper Egypt, inces- 
santly relapsing into rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages 
of Ethiopia. The number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconsiderable, their disposi- 
tion was unwarhke, their weapons rude and inoffensive** Yet in the 
public disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with the 
deformity o! their figure, had almost excluded from the human species, 
presumed to rank themselves among the enemies of Rome.*^ Such had 
been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians; and while the attention of 
the state was engaged in more serious wars, their vexatious inroads 
might again harass the repose of the province. With a view of opposing 
to the Blcmm>csa suitable adversary, Diocletian persuaded the Nobats, 
or people of Nubia, to remove from their ancient habitations in the 
deserts of Lib>a, and resigned to them an e.xtensive but unprofitable 
territory above Sjene and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stipula- 
tion that they should ever respect and guard the frontier of the empire. 
The treaty long subsisted, and till the establishment of Christianity in- 
troduced stricter notions of religious worship, it was annually ratified 
by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
as well as the barbarians, adored the same visible or invisible powers 
of the universe.** 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness by many 

“Eutrop ix. 24 1 15] Orosius. vii 25 John Mahla m Chron Antioch 
p 409, 410 fed Oxon , p 132. ed Ven , p 309, ed Bonn] Yet Eumeniui 
assures us that Egypt was paafied by the clemency of Diocletian 

“Eusebius (m C^ron. fAn CCXCIHI) places their destruction several 
years sooner, and at a time when Egypt itself was m a stale of rebellion 
against the Romans 

“ Strabo, L xvii p 819 Pomponius Mela, I 1 c. 4 His words are curious 
“Intra, si credere Uhet, vix homines magisquc senuferi, ^gipanes, et 
Blemmyes. et 'Satyri'" 

" Ausus sese mserere fortun® et provocare ama Romana 

“ See Procopius de Bell. Persic I i c 19 

fin the island of Philse (Elephantina) the rites of Paganism continued to 
be practised down to the sixth century, when the edict of Theodoiius was 
promulgated — O. S.] 
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wise regulations, which were confirmed and enforced under the succeed- 
ing reigns ** One ^e^y remarkable edict which he published, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny, deserves to be ap- 
plauded as an act of prudence and humanity. He caused a diligent 
inquiry to be made “ for all the ancient books which treated of the ad- 
mirable art of making gold and silver, and wiAout pity committed them 
to the flames; apprehenshe, as we are assured, lest the opulence of the 
Egyptians should inspire them with confidence to rebel against the 
empire.” ®* But if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that 
valuable art, far from c’clinguishing the memory, he would have con- 
verted the operation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such 
magnificent pretensions, and that be was desirous of preserving the rea- 
son and fortunes of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit. It may 
be remarked that these ancient books, so liberally ascribed to Pythag- 
oras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. The Greeks were inauenllve either to the use or to the abuse 
of ^emistiy. In that immense register, where Pliny has deposited the 
discoveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there is not the least 
mention of the transmutation of metals; and the persecution of Diocle- 
tian is the first authentic event in the history of alcbymy. The conquest 
of Egypt by the Arabs dtfiused that vain science over the globe. Con- 
geni^ to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied in China as in 
Europe, with equal eagerness and with equal success. The darkness of 
the middle ages ensured a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, 
and the revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested more 
specious arts of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experience, has 
at length banished the study of alcbymy; and the present age, however 
desirous of nches, is content to seek them by the humbler means of 
commerce and industry.'® 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Persian war. 

It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to vanquish that powerful 
nation, and to extort a confesaon from the successors of Artaxerxes of 
the superior majesty of the Roman empire. 

We have observed, under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia was 
subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Persians, and that, after the 
assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant heir of the 
monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of his friends, and educated under 
the protection of the emperors Tiridates derived from his exile such 
advantages as he could never have obtained on the throne of Armenia; 

*Hc fixed the public allowance of com for the people of Alexandria at 
two millions of medimnf, about four hundred thousand quarters. Chron 
PaschaL p 276. Procop Hist Arcan. c s6 

"John Antioch, in Excerp. Valesian, p 834- Snidas in Diocletian. 

"S« a short history and confutation of Alch>Tny, in the works of that 
.philosophical compiler. La Moihe le Vayer, tom. 1 p. 327-3SV- 
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the early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the Roman dis- 
cipline. He signalised his youth by deeds of \'alour, and displayed a 
matchless dexterity, as well as strength, in every martial exercise, and 
e%en in the less honourable contests of the Olympian games®- Those 
qualities w’ere more nobly exerted in the defence of his benefactor 
Liclnius.®* That officer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of 
Probus, was exposed to the most imminent danger, and the enraged 
soldiers were forcing their way into his tent when they were checked by 
the single arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiridates con- 
tributed soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius was in every 
station the friend and companion of Galerius, and the merit of Galerius, 
long before he was raised to the dignity of C^sar, had been known and 
esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of that emperor’s reign, 
Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of Armenia. TJie justice of 
the measure was not less evident than its expediency. It was time to 
rescue from the usurpation of the Persian monarch an important terri- 
torj', which, since the reign of Nero, had been always granted under the 
protection of the empire to a younger branch of the house of Arsaces.®* 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of Armenia, he was received 
with an unfeigned transport of joy and loyalty. During twenty-six years 
the country had experienced the teal and imaginary hardships of a 
foreign yoke. The Persian monarchs adorned their new conquest with 
magnificent buildings; but those monuments had been erected at the 
expense of the people, and were abhorred as badges of slavery. The 
apprehension of a revolt had inspired the most rigorous precautions: 
oppression had been aggravated by insult, and the consciousness of the 
public hatred had been productive of every measure that could render 
It still more implacable. We have already remarked the mtolerant spirit 
of the hlagian religion. The statues of the deified kings of Armenia, 
and the sacred images of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by the 
2eal of the conqueror and the perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled 
and preserved upon an altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan 

“See the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian history of 
Moses of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 76. He could seire two wild bulls by the horns 
and break them off with his hands 

“If we gne credit to .he >o«nger Victor [Epit 4TI, nho supposes that in 
the jear 3^3 Licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely be the 
same person as the patron of Tiridates; hut we know from much better 
authority (Euseb Hist Ecclcsiast 1 x. c. 8) that Licuiius was at that tin-e 
m the last period of old age sixteen years before, he is represented with 
grey hairs and as the contemporary of Galerius See Lactant c. 32. Lucmius 
was probably bom about the year *30 

“See the sixtj-second and sixty-thtrd books of Dion Cassius [1 Jxm c 

“Moses of Giorene, Hist Armen I 11 c 74. The statues had b«n erected 
by Valarsaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 sears before Christ and 
was the first king of the family of Atsaccs <see Moses. Hist. Armen. J 11. 
2, 3)- The deification of the Arsaades is ineutioned by Justin (xlt s> and 
by Ammianus Marcellmus (xxtii 6) 
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It tvas natural that a people exasperated by so many injuries should arm 
A\ith zeal in the cause of their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down every obstacle, and the 
Persian garrisons retreated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia flew 
to the standard of Tindates, all alle^ng their past merit, offering their 
luture service, and soliciting from the new king those honours and re- 
wards from which they had been excluded with disdain under the foreign 
go\emnient.*® The command of the array was bestowed on Artavasdes, 
whose father had saved the infancy of Tindates, and whose family had 
been massacred for that generous action. The brother of Artavasdes 
obtained the government of a province. One of the first military digni- 
ties was conferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and 
fortitude, who presented to the king his sister,*^ and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas had preserved 
from violation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally whose 
fortunes are too remarkable to pass unnoticed. His name was Mamgo, 
his origin was Sc3rthian, and the horde which acknowledged his authonty 
had encamped a very few years before on the skirts of the Chinese 
empire," which at that time extended as far as the neighbourhood of 
Sogdiana.** Having incurred the displeasure of his master, Mamgo, 

'*The Armenun nabihty wai nunierous and powerfuL Moses mentions 
many families which were distinguished under the rogn of Valarsaees (1 ii, 
7), and which still subsisted in his own time, about the middle of the fifth 
century. See the preface of his editors 

'^She was named Giosroiduchta, and had not the os fatulum like other 
nomen. (Hist. Armen L il c. 79) I do not understand the expression 

"In the Armenian History (I 1.. 78), as well as in the Geography (p 367), 
China is called Zenia, or Zenastan It is characterised by the production of 
silk, by the opulence of the natives, and by their love of peace, above all the 
other nations of the earth. 

[Mamgo belonged to the Impenal race of Hon, which had filled the throne 
of China for 400 years Dethroned by the usurping race of Wei, Mamgo 
found a hospitable reception in Persia in the reign of Ardeschir The em 
peror of China havuig demanded the surrender of the fugitise and hts par 
tisans. Sapor, then king, threatened with war both by Rome and China, 
counselled Mamgo to retire into Armenia. To the Chinese ambassador he 
said “1 have expelled him from my dominions, I have banished him to 
the extremity of the earth, where the sun sets I have dismissed him to 
certain death O. S ] 

"Vou ti, the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then reigned in 
Oiina had pohtical transactions with Fergana a province of Sogdiana, and 
i« said to luve received a Roman embassy (Histoire des Huns, tom 1. p 
38) In those ages the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one of their 
generals, about the time of Trahan, marched as far as the Caspian Sea 
ilrth rogsrd to Cfte tettercoarsa betnem Cfeuw ihs nestem cewrUfTos. s 
ctinous memoir of M de Guignes may be consulted, in the Acadimie des 
Inscriptions, tom 'xxii p 355 

[The Chinese annals mention, under the ninth >-ear of Yan hi (ad 166), 
an embassy which arrived from Ta thsui, being sent by a pnnee named 
Anthun, who can be no other than ilarcns Aurelius Antoninus, who then 
ruled in Rome. The embassy came by Jynan or Tonquin — O S ] 
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with hb followers, retired to the banks of the Oxus, and implored the 
protection of Sapor. The emperor of China claimed the fugitive, and 
alleged the rights of sovereignty. The Persian monarch pleaded the 
laws of hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a war by the 
promise that he would banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts of the 
West, a punishment, as he described it, not less dreadful than death 
itself. Armenia was chosen for the place of exile, and a large district 
was assigned to the Scythian horde, on whidr they might feed then 
flocks and herds, and remove their encampment from one place to an 
other, according to the different seasons of the year. They were em- 
ployed to repel the invasion of TiridatM; but their leader, after weigh- 
ing the obligations and injuries which he had received from the Persian 
monarch, resolved to abandon his party. The Armenian prince, who 
was well acquainted with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, treated 
him with distinguished respect; and, by admitting him into his confi- 
dence, acquired a brave and faithful servant, who contributed very ef- 
fectu^ly to hb restoration.** 

For a while fortune appeared to favour the enterprbing valour of Tiri 
dates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family and country from 
die whole extent of Armenia, but in the prosecution of his revenge he 
carried his arms, or at least hb incursions, into the heart of Assyria. The 
historian who has preserved the name of Tiridates from oblivion, cele- 
brates, with a degree of national enthusiasm, hb personal prowess; and, 
in the true spirit ot eastern romance, describes the giants and the ele 
phants that fell beneath hb invincible arm. It is from other information 
that we discover the distracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which 
the king of Armenia was indebted for some part of his advantages The 
throne was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers; and Hor- 
muz, after exerting without success the strength of his own party, had re- 
course to the dangerous assistance of the barbarians who inhabited the 
banks of the Caspian Sea.*' The civil war was, however, soon terminated, 
either by a victory or by a reconciliation, and Narses, who was univer- 
sally acknowledged as king of Persia, directed his whole force against 
the foreign enemy. The contest then became too unequal’ nor was the 
valour of the hero able to withstand the power of the monarch Tiridates, 
a second time expelled from the chrone of Armenia, once more look 
refuge in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re-established hb au- 
thority over the revolted province; and, loudly complaining of the pro 

“See Hist Armen L it. c 8i, 

Ipsos Per«as ipsumque Regexn ascttis Sacis, ct Rufiis, et Gelhs, petit frater 
Ormies Panegyric Vet »i fu ] 17 The Sacs were a nation of wandering 
Scythians, who encamped towards the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes 
The GeUi were the inhabitants of Ghilan, along the Caspian Sea, and who 
so long, under the name of Pilemites, infested the Persian monarchy See 
H’Herhclot, BibJiotheque Onentale 
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lection afTorded by the Romans to rcbeU and fugitives, aspired to the 
conquest of the Rast.*’ 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit the emperors to forsake the 
MU'ic of the Armenian king, and it ^vas resolved to cTcrt the force of the 
empire in the Persian 'nar. Diocletian, with the calm dignity which he 
constantly assumed, fiTcd his own station In the city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared and directed the military operations.** The conduct 
of the l^ions was intrusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, 
for that important purpose, was removed from the banks of the Danube 
to those of the Euphrates. The armies soon encountered each other in 
the plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles were fought with various and 
doubtful success: but the third engagement was of a more decisiv’e na- 
ture; and the Roman esrmy received a total overthrow, which is attributed 
to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an inconsiderable body of troops, 
attacked the innumerable host of the Persians.** Put the consideration 
of the country that was the scene of action may suggest another reason 
for his defeat. The same ground on which Galerius was \'anquished had 
acen rendered memorable bj* the death of Crassus and the slaughter of 
ten legions. It was a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended 
from hills of Carrhx to the Euphrates; a smooth and barreo surface 
of sandy desert, without a hillock, without a tree, and without a spring of 
ircsh water.** The steady Infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat 
and thirst, could neither hope for victory if they preserved their ranks, 
nor break their ranks without exposing themselves to the most imminent 
danger. In this situation they were gradually encompassed by the supe- 
rior numbers, harassed by the rapid evolutions and destroyed by the 
arrows of the barbarian cavalry. TTie king of Armenia had signalised his 
Valour In the battle, and acquired personal glory by the public misfortune. 
He was pursued as far as the Euphrates; bis horse was wounded, and it 
appeared impossible for him to escape the victorious enemy. In this 
extremity Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he saw before him* 
he dismounted and plunged into the stream. His armour was heavy, the 
river very deep, and at those parts at least half a mile in breadth,** yet 

"Moses ;>f Chorene takes no notice of this second revolution, which I 
have been obliged to collect from 3 passage of Ammianus Marcellinus (I xxin 
c 5) Lactantius speaks of the ambition of Narses. “Concitatas domes- 
ticis exempiis a>i sui Saporis ad occupandum onentem magnis copiis in* 
hiabat.” Dc Mort. Perserut. c 9 

"We may readily believe that Ijctantius ascribes to cowardice the con 
duct of Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, says that he remained with all 
the forces of the empire; a scry hyperbolical expression 

"Our five abbreviators, Eutropins, Festus,^the two Victors, and Orosius, 
all relate the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only one who speaks 
of the two former 

"The nature of the country is finely described by Plutarch, in the Life of 
Crassus , and by Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 

“ See roster’s Dissertation rn the second volume of the translation of the 
Anabasis by Spelman; which I mil venture to recommend as one of the 
best versions extant 
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sudi was hls strength and dexterity, that he reached in safety the opposite 
bani.®^ With regard to the Roman general, we arc ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of his escape; but when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian 
received him, not with the tenderness of a friend and colleague, but with 
the indignation of an offended sovereign. The haughtiest of men, clothed 
in his purple, but humbled by the sense of his fault and misfortune, was 
obliged to follow the emperor’s chariot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, 
before the whole court, the spcctade of his disgrace.®* 

As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, and asserted 
the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties of 
the Csjsar, and permitted him to retrieve his own honour, as well as 
that of the Roman arms. In the room of the unwarlike troops of Asia, 
which had most probably served in the first expedition, a second army 
was drawn from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian frontier, and 
a considerable body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial 
pay.** At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five thousand men Galer- 
ius again paKcd the Euphrates; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the mountains of 
Armenia, where he found the Inhabitants devoted to his cause, and the 
country as fav curable to the operations of infantry as It was inconvenient 
for the motions of cavalry.’* Adversity had confirmed the Roman dis- 
dphne, while the barbarians, elated by success, were become so negli- 
gent and remiss that, in the moment when they least expected it, they 
were surprised by the active conduct of Galerius, who, attended only b> 
two horsemen, had with his own eyes secretly examined the state and 
position of their camp. A surprise, especially in the night-time, was for 
the most part fatal to a Persian army. “ Their horses were tied, and 
generally shackled, to prevent their running away; and if an alarm hap- 
pened, a Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to bridle, ard hss corselet 
to put on, before he could mount.” ” On this occasion the impetuous 
attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over the camp of the bar- 
barians. A slight resistance was followed by a dreadful carnage, and in 
the general confusion the W’ounded monarch (for Narses commanded his 
armies in person) fled towards the deserts of Media His sumptuous 
tents, and those of his satraps, afforded an immense booty to the con- 
queror; and an inddent is mentioned which proves the rustic but imir- 

ATOiVTi t -ft ^ i Viwt \TaTOtWTe 4 \Vns tri 'Trnftates 

from an irnaginary defeat to the real one of Galenus 

“Amtnian Marccllin. I •>civ [c i* J The mile, in the hands of Eutropius 
(«. 24 I15I), of Festus (c. 35), and of Orosius (\» 25), easily increased to 
several miles 

“Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 2I 

“Aurelius Victor (de Casar. c- 39I says, "Per Anneniatn in hostes con- 
tendit, quae ferme sola, seu faahor Tincendi via est," He followed the conduct 
of Trajan and the idea of Julias Caesar 

“Xenophon’s Anabasis, \ m {c. 4. § 35-I For that reason the Persian 
cavalry encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 
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tial ignorance of the legions in the elegant superfluities of life. A bag of 
vhining leather, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier; 
be carefully preserved the bag, but he threw away its contents, Judging 
tliat whatever was of no use could not possibly be of any value.** The 
prindpal loss of Xarses was of a much more affecting nature. Several 
of his vfives, his sisters, and children, who had altcndej the army, were 
made captives in the defeat. Cut though the character of Galcrius bad 
;n general very little affinity with that ol AJex:kn^cr, he imiUited, after 
his victor}', the amiable behaviour of the Macedonian towards the family 
of Darius. The wives and children of Narses were protected from vio- 
lence and rapine, convevwl to a place of safety, and treated with every 
mark of respect and tenderness that was due from a generous enemy to 
their age, their scs, and their ro}'a! dignity.** 

While the East aniiously evpecied the decision of this great contest, the 
emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syria a strong army of observa- 
tion, displayed from a distance the resources of the Roman power, and 
reserved himself for any future emergency of the war. On the intelligence 
of the victory he condescended to advance towards the frontier, with a 
view of moderating, by his presence and counsels, the pride of Gaferfus. 
The interview of the Roman princes at Klsibis was accompanied with 
ever}* expression of respect on one side, and of esteem on the other. It 
was in that city that they soon aftenvards gav e audience to the ambassador 
of the Great King.** The power, or at least the spirit, of Narses had been 
broken by his last defeat; and he considered an immediate peace as the 
onl} means that could stop the progress of the Romaa anns. He des- 
patched Apharban, a sen ant who possessed his favour and confidence, 
with a commission to negotiate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever 
conditions the conqueror should impose. Apharban opened the confer- 
ence by expressing his master’s gratitude for the generous treatment of 
his fai^y, and by soliciting the liberty of those illustrious captives. He 
celebrated the valour of Galcrius, without degrading the reputation of 
Xarses, and thought it no dishonor to confess the superiority of the vic- 
torious Cesar over a monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes 
of his race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, he was 
empowered to submit the present differences to the decision of the em- 
perors themselves, convinced as he was that, in the midst of prosperity, 

” The story is told by Ammianus, L xxii Instead of soeeum some read 

”The Persians confessed the Roman superiority m morals as well as in 
arms Eutrop. tx 24. But this respect and gratitude of enemies «* »ery 
seldom to be foend in their own acconnts 

**Thc account of the negotiation is taken from the fragments of Peter the 
Patncian, in the Excerpta Lcgationum published in the Byzantine Collec- 
tion Peter hved under Justinian; but it is very evident, by the nature of 
his materials, that they are drawn from the most authentic and respectable 
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they v?ould not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune Apharban 
concluded his discourse in the style of Eastern allegory, by observing 
that the Roman and Persian monarchies were the two eyes of the world 
which would remain imperfect and mutilated if either of them should be 
put out 

“ It well becomes the Persians,” replied Galenus, with a transport of 
fury which seemed to convulse his whole frame, it well becomes the 
Persians to expatiate on the viassitudes of fortune, and calmly to read us 
lectures on the virtues of moderation Let them remember their own 
nwderation towards the unhappy Valenan They vanquished him by 
fraud, they treated him with indignity They detained him till the last 
moment of his life in shameful captivity, and after his death they ex 
posed his body to perpetual ignominy ’ Softening, however, his tone, 
Galenus insinuated to the ambassador that it had never been the practice 
of the Romans to trample on a prostrate enemy and that, on this oc 
casion, they should consult their own dignity rather than the Persian 
merit He dismissed Apharban with a hope that Narses would soon be 
informed on what conditions be might obtain, from the clemency of the 
emperors, a lasting peace and the restoration of bis wives and children 
In this conference we may discover the fierce passions of Galenus as 
well as his deference to the superior wisdom and authontv of Diocletian 
The ambition of the former grasped at the conquest of the East, and 
had proposed to reduce Persia into the state of a province The 
prudence of the latter, who adhered to the moderate poh^ of Augustus 
and the Antonines, embraced the favourable opportunity of terrm 
nating a successful war by an honourable and advantageous peace * 

In pursuance of theic promise^ the emperors soon afterwards appomted 
Siconus Probus, one of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution As the minister of peace, he was received with 
every mark of politeness and friendship, but, under the pretence of allow 
mg him the necessary repose after so long a journey, the audience of 
Probus was deferred from day to day and he attended the slow motions of 
the king till at length he was admitted to his presence, near the nver 
Asprudus, in Media The secret moli\€ of Marses in this delay bad been 
to collect such a military force as might enable him, though sincerely de 
sirous of peace, to negotiate with the greater weight and dignity Three 
persons only assisted at this important conference, the numster Apharban 
the praifect of the gimrds, and an officer who had commanded on the 
Armenian frontier The first condition proposed by the ambassador is 

" Adeo Victor (says Amelms fdc Cxsar c. 39]) ut ni Valerius cujus nuti 
omn a gerebantur abnuisset Koniani fasces in provmciam novam ferrentur 
Verum pars terrarutn tamen nobis utilior quaesita 

"He had been governor of Sumium (Pet. Patncius in Excerpt. Legal. 
P 30) fed Pans p 21 cd Ven p 13s ed Bonn] Th s province seems 
to be mentioned by Mose* of Cborene (GeograpK p 360) and lay to the 
east of Mount Ararat 
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not at present of a \er>' mtelhgible nature; that the dty of Nislbis might 
be established for the place of mutual exchange, or, as we should formerly 
hate termed it, for the staple cf trade, between the two empires There 
is no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the Roman princes to im- 
prove their revenue by some restraints upon commerce; but as Nisibis 
was situated within their own dominions, and as the>’ were masters both 
of the imports and exports, it should seem that such restraints vrcre the 
objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign treaty. To render 
them more effectual, some stipulations were probably required on the 
side of the king of Persia, whiA appeared so v cry repugnant either to his 
interest or to his dignity that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this vras the only article to which be re/used his consent, it 
was no longer insisted on; and the emperors either suffered the trade to 
flow in its natural channels, or contented themselves with such restric- 
tions as it depended on their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was remov’ed, a solemn peace was concluded 
and ratified between the two nations The conditions of a treaty so glori- 
ous to the empire, and so oecessaiy to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar 
attention, as the history of Rome presents very few transactions of a 
Similar nature; most of her wars having cither been terminated by abso- 
lute conquest, or waged against barbarians ignorant of the use of letters 
I The Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as 
the boundary between the two monarchies.” That n’v er, which rose near 
the Tigris, was increased, a few miles below Nisibis, by the little stream 
of the Mygdonius, passed under the walb of Siogara, and fell into the 
Euphrates at Circesium, a frontier town which, by the care of Diocle- 
tian, was very strongly fortified.” Slesopotamia, the object of so many 
wars, was ceded to the empire; and the Persians, by this treaty, re- 
nounced all pretensions to that great provTUce. IT Th^ relinqui^ed 
to the Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris ” Their situation formed 

"Bj an error of the geographer Ptotcniy, the position of Singara is re- 
moved from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may ha%e produced the mistake 
of Peter m assigning the latter mer for the boundary instead of the former 
The Lne of the Roman frontier traversed, but neser followed, the course 
of the Tigris. 

IDr W illiam Smith irdicates several errors in this note. The course of 
the Aboras or Aborrhas, the Araxes of Xenophon (Anab L 4, 19), more 
u'uatfy called C^aboras, the Habor or Chebar of the Samant^ captivity, 
and the modern Khabar was traced by Layard, and was found to nse not 
rear the Tigris, but far to the West, in the direction of Harran at a place 
called Ras-al'Ain (the head of the spring) Thence 11 Rows m a general 
south-easteily dire^on to the ioH Ko[]Sca&. wtiwe it teterves the Mydoiirus, 
now called the Jerujer, upon which Nisibis was s tuated, and which rises 
near the Tigris After its union with the ifygdonios, the Chaboras flows 
m a southerly direction and falls irlo the Euphrates at Oreesjum — O. S 1 

" Procopius de .Edificii*, L lu c. & 

“Three of the provinces, Zabdiceoe. Arranene. and Cztdtiene. are allowed 
oil all sides But instead of the other two. Peter (m Excerpt Leg p 30) 
inserts Rehimene and Sophene. I have preferred Amnnanus (L xxv 7), 
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a very useful barrier, and their natural strength was soon improved by 
art and military shill. Four of these, to the north of the river, were dis* 
tricls of obscure fame and inconsiderable extent — ^Intihne, Zabdicene, 
Arzanene, and Moxoene; but on the east of the Tigris the empire ac- 
quired the large and mountainous territory of Carduene, the anaent seat 
of the Carduchians, who preserved for many ages their manly freedom 
in the heart of the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand 
Greeks traversed their country after a painful march, or rather engage- 
ment, of seven days; and it is confess^ by their leader, in his incom- 
parable relation of the retreat, that they suffered more from the arrows 
of the Carduchians than from the power of the Great King*® Their 
posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration either of name or man 
nets, acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. 
It is almost needless to observe that Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, 
was restored to the throne of his fathers, and that the rights of the 
Imperial supremacy were fully asserted and secured The limits of 
Armenia were extended as far as the forests of Sinlha in Media, and 
this increase of dominion vras not so much an act of liberality as of 
justice Of the provinces already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the 
four first had been dismembered by the Parthians Jrom the crown of 
Armenia;*' and when the Romans acquired the possession of them, 
they stipulated, at the expense of the usurpers, an ample compensa- 
tion, which invested their ally with the extensive and fertile country 
of Atropatene. Its principal city, in the same situation perhaos as the 
modern Taurls, was frequently honoured with the residence of Tiridates, 
and as it sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the build- 
ings and fortifications, the splendid capital of the Medes ** IV. The 
country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and savage. But they 

because it might be proved that Sophenc was never m the hands of the Per- 
sians, either before the reign of Diocletian or after that of Jovian For 
want of correct maps, like those ol M d’Anville, almost all the moderns, 
with Tillcmcmt and Valesios at their head have imagined that it was in 
respect to Persia, aod not to Rome, that Uic five provinces were situate beyond 
the Tigris 

[On this point where Gibbon » notoriously m error, Milman says these 
provinces do not appear to have ever been an integral part of the Roraau 
empire. Roman garrisons replaced those of Persia, but the sovereignty re- 
mained m the hands of the feudatory princes of Armenia Prof Bury adds 
i« loc “Intilene and MoTioene are the same Peter gives Intelene and 
Sophenc. Ammianus Movoene and Rehimenc Thus the question is between 
Rehimene and Sophene,"— O S J 

*• Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1 iv [c. 3 init ] Their bows were three cubits in 
length, their arrows two; they rolled donn stones that were each a waggon- 
load Tlie Greeks found a great many villages in that rude country 

"According to Eutropius (vu 9, as the le^t is represented by the best 
MSS ), the city of Tigranocerta was m Arzanene The names and situation 
of the other three may be faintly traced. 

" Gitnparc Herodotus, I 1 c. 9S, mth Moses Chorenens. Hist. Armen 
• L ii. c. and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 
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^ere accustomed to the use of arms, and they separated from the empire 
barbarians much fiercer and more formidable than themselves. The 
narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their hands, and it was in 
their choice either to admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them to penetrate into the 
richer climates of the South.” The nomination of the kings of Iberia, 
v.hich was resigned by the Persian monarch to the emperors, contributed 
to the strength and security of the Roman power in Asia.** The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty years; and the treaty be- 
tween the rival monarchies was stricOy obser\'ed till the death of Tiri- 
dates; when a new generation, animated with different views and dif- 
ferent passions, succeeded to the government of the world; and the 
grandson of Narses undertook a long and memorable war against the 
princes of the house of Constantine. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from tyiants and 
barbarians had now been completely achieved by a succession of Illyrian 
peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth year of bis 
reign, he celebrated that memorable era, as well as the success of his 
arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph.” Ma-’amian, the equal partner 
of his power, was bis only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Caesars had fought amd conquered, but the merit of tbeir exploits 
was ascribed, according to the rigour of andent maxims, to the auspicious 
infiuence of their fathers and emperors The triumph of Diocletian 
and hlaximlan was less magnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian and 
Probus, but >t was dignified by several drcumstances of superior fam* 
and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Nile, furnished their respective trophies; but the most distinguished 
ornament was of a more singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of nvers, mountains, and 
provinces were carried before the Imperial car. The images of the cap- 
tive wives, the sisters, and the children of the Great King afforded a 
new and grateful spectade to the vanity of the people.*^ In the eyes 

“Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspii via SannaUm in Armenios raptim ef- 
fundunt. Taat. Annal vi 33 S« Strabon Geograph t au p 500 

“Peter Patndus (in Excerpt Leg p 30 fed Pans; p si, ed. Vcn.; p 
135, ed. Bonn]) is die only sinter who mentions the Iberian article of the 
treaty 

“Euseb in Chron. Pagi ad annum. Till the discoiery of the treatise De 
ilortibus Persecutcruin, it was not certain that the triumph and the Vicen- 
□alia were celebrated at the same time. 

[Qinton, on the authority of Hieronymns and Prosper, places the tnumph 
in 302, the year before the Vicennalia; though on the other hand, as 
Buty points out, Preuss agrees with Gibbon Though the Vicennalia were 
celebrated Nov 20, that day was not the anniversary of the accession of 
Diocletian, for he began to reign Sept. 17, AJ> 2S4.— D. S ] _ 

**At the time of the Vicennalia. Galenas seems to have kept his station on 
the Danube See Lactant de M P- c. 38 

"Eutfopius (ix. 27 I16]) menbons them as a part of the triumph As the 
persons had bra restored to Narses, nothing more than their tmagis could 
be exhibited. 
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of posterity this triumph is remarlwable by a distinction of a less honour- 
able kind It was the last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this period 
the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be the capital of 
the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded had been consecrated by 
ancient ceremonies and imaginary miracles. The presence of some god, 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate every part of the city, 
and the empire of the world had been promised to the Capitol.** The 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of this agreeable illusion. 
It was derived from their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest 
habits of life, and was protected, in some measure, by the opinion of 
political utility. The form and the seat of government were intimately 
blended together, nor was it esteemed possible to transport the one with 
out destroying the other.** But the sovereignty of the capital was grad- 
ually annihilated in the extent of conquest; the provinces rose to the 
same level, and the vanquished nations acquired the name and privileges, 
without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans During a long 
period, however, the remains of the ancient constitution and the influence 
of custom preserved the dignity of Rome. The emperors, though per- 
haps of African or Illyrian extraction, respected their adopted country 
as the seat of their power and the centre of their extensive dominions 
The emergencies of war very frequently required their presence on the 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were the first Roman princes 
who fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggested by private motives, 
was justified by very specious considerations of policy. The court of 
the emperor of the West was, for the most part, established at Milan, 
whose situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more convenient 
than that of Rome, for the important purpose of watching the motiors 
of the barbarians of Germany, Milan soon assumed the splendour of 
an Imperial city The houses are described as numerous and well built , 
the manners of the people as polished and liberal A circus, a theatre, 
a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name of their founder Maximian, 
porticoes adorned with statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital, nor did it seem oppressed 
even by the proximity of Rome ** To rival the majesty of Rome was 

“Livy gives us a speech of Camillus on that subject (▼ 51-54), full of 
eloquence and sensibility, «i opposition to a design of removing the seat of 
government from Rome to the neighbouring cily of Veil 

“Julius CiEsar was reproached with the intention of removing the empire 
to Ilium OT Alexandria. See Sueton m Oesar c 79 According to the 
ingenious conjecture of Le Fevre and Daoer, the third ode of the third book 
of Horace nas intended to divert Augustus from the execution of a similar 
design 

“See Aurelius Victor [de Cxsar c 39l. who likewise mentions the build 
mgs erected by Maximian at Carthage probably during the iloorish war 
\Ve shall insert some verses of Ausonius de Clar. Urb v. — 
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the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who employed his leisure and the 
wealth of the East in the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed on 
the ^'erge of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance between the 
Danube and the Euphrates. By the taste of the monarch, and at the 
expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few j’ears, 
a degree of magnificence which might appear to have required the labour 
of ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch in 
extent or populousness.** The life of Diodetian and hfaximian was a 
life of action, and a considerable portion of it was spent in camps, or 
in their long and frequent marches; but whenever the public business 
allowed them any relaxation, they seemed to have retired with pleasure 
to their fawurite residences of Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, 
in the twentieth >’ear of his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient capital of the 
empire. Even on that memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two 
months Disgusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, he 
quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days before it was expected 
that he should have appeared in the senate invested with the 
of the consular dignity.** 

The dislike eipres^ by Diodetian towards Rome and Roman free- 
dom was not the effect of momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
artful policy. The crafty prince had framed a new ^-stem of Imperfaf 
government, which was afterwards completed by the family of Constan- 
tme; and as the image of the old constitution was reUgioosIy preserved 
in the senate, be resolved to deprive that order of its small remains of 
power and considerab'on. We may recollect, about eight years before 
the elevation of Diodetian, the transient greatness and the ambitious 
hopes of the Roman senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many 
of the nobles imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom; 
and after the successors of ^obus bad withdrawn their countenance 

Et MedioUm mirs omnia: copia rerum; 

Innumene cultsque domus; facunda Tirorum 
Ingcnia. et mores Iseti* turn duplice muro 
Amplificata loa species; populique %oIuptas 
Circus; et icclusi moles cnueala Theatn; 

Templa, Palatuueque arces. opulensque ^loneta, 

Et regio Herculn ceWms sub honore laTacn 
Copctaquc iRarmoms omata Peri«tyla sigius, 
hfantaque in valli fonnam arcumdata labro. 

Omnia qua: ma^is operom Tciut xmula formis 
Ejccellunf nec juneta premit vicinia Roma:. 

"Lactant. de iL P. c. 17. Libamns. Orat tL p. 203 fed. lloreJl. Paris, 
1627J 

“Lactant. de if. P- c. 17 On a similar occasion. Amnuanus mentions 
the duac^tas flebis as not very agreeable to an Imperial ear (See L xvi, c. la) 

[Gibbon here falls into senotis error. Amraiarus just says the opposite 
to what is here represented, the precise words bemg—he is speaking of 
Constantins — “dxacitatc plebis oble^betiir."— O. S .1 
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irom the republican party, the senators were unable to disguise then 
impotent resentment As the sovereign of Italy, Alaxiraian was intrusted 
with the care of extinguishing this troublesome rather than dangerous 
spirit and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel temper The most 
illustrious members of the senate, whom Diocletian always affected to 
esteem, rvere involved, by his colleague, m the accusation of imaginary 
plots, and the possession of an elegant villa, or a well-cultivated estate 
was interpreted as a convinang evidence of guilt ** The camp of the 
Prffitorians, which had so long oppressed, began to protect, the majesty 
of Rome, and as those haughty troops were consaous of the decline 
of their power, they were naturally disposed to unite their strength with 
the authority of the senate By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the 
numbers of the Prastorians were insensibly reduced, their privileges 
abolished,''* and their place supplied by two faithful legions of Illyncum 
who, under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, were appointed to 
perform the service of the Imperial guards** But the most fatal though 
wcrel wound which the senate received from the hands of Diocletian 
and Slaximian was inflicted by tne inevitable operation of their absence 
As long as the emperors resided at Rome, that assembly might be op 
pressed, but it could scarcel> be neglected The successors of Augustus 
exercised the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice 
might suggest , but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the senate 
The model of ancient freedom was preserved m its deliberations and de 
crees, and wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the Roman 
people, were m some measure obliged to assume the language and be 
haviour suitable to the general and first magistrate of the republic In 
the armies and m the provinces they displayed the dignity of monardis, 
and when they fixed their residence at a distance from the capital, they 
for ever laid aside the dissimulation which Augustus had recommended 
to his successors In the exercise of the legislative as well as the execu 
five power, the sovereign advised with his ministers, instead of consult 
ing tie great council of the nation The name of the senate was men 
tioned with honour ti'l the last period of the empire the vanity of iti 
members was still flattered with honorary distinctions, •• but the as 
sembly which had so long been the source, and so long tne instrument 

‘*Lactantms accuses Maximian of destroying ficus criminationibi s lurnina 
senatus (de M P c 8) Aurebus Victor speaks very doubtfully of the 
faith of Diocletian towards his friends 

“Truncate vires urbis imminuto praetonarum cohortiiun atque iti armis 
vulgi numero Aurelius Victor [de Oesar c 39] Lactantius attributes to 
Galenus the prosecution of the same plan (c. 26) 

“They were old corps stationed in Illyncum, and according to the ancient 
establishment they each consisted of six thousand men They had acquired 
much reputation by the use of the plumbatx or darts loaded with lead Ead» 
soldier earned five of these which 1« darted from a considerable distance 
with great strength and dexterity SceVegetms i 17 

“See the Thcodosian Code 1 vi. tit 11 with Godefroy’s commentarv 
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of power, was respectfully suffered to sink Into obliwon. The senate 
of Rome, losing all connection with the Imperial court and the actual 
constitution, was left a venerable but useless monument of antiquity 
on the Capitoline hill. 

WTien the Roman princes had lost aght of the senate and of their 
andent capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of ihdr legal 
power. The d^il offices of consul, of proconsul, of censor, and of 
tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, betraj ed to the people 
its republican extraction. Those modest titles were laid aside; •' and 
if they still distinguidied their high station by the appellation of Em- 
peror, or ZitFzzATOB, that word was understood in a new and more dig- 
nified sense, and no longer denoted the general of the Roman armies, 
but the sovereign of the Roman world. The same of Emperor, which 
was at first of a militar)* nature, was associated with another of a more 
scr\dle kind. The epithet of DowiNCS,or Lord, in its primitive significa- 
tion, was expressive not of the authori^’ of a prince over his subjects, or 
of a commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic power of a master 
over his domestic slaves.*^ Mewing it in that odious light, it had been 
rejected with abhorrence by the first Osars. Their resistance insensi- 
bly became more feeble, and the name less odious; till at length the style 
of tntr Lord and Emperor was not only bestowed by flattery, but was 
regularly admitted into the taws and public monuments. Such lofty 
epithets were suffident to elate and satisfy the most excessive vanity; 
and if the successors of Ciodetian still declined the title of Rlsgt it 
seems to have been the effect not so much of their moderation as of 
their delicacj*. IMierever the Latin tongue was in use (and it was the 
lang uag e of govTmment throu^out the empire), the Imperial title, as 
it was peculiar to themselves, oonvej'ed a more re^iectable idea than the 
name of kii^, which they must have shared with an hundred barbarian 
chieftains; or wiudi, at the best, they could derive only from Romulus, 
or from Tarquin. But the sentiments of the East were verj* different 
from those of the West. From the earb'est period of historj', the 
eregns of Ada had been celebrated in the Greek language bj' the title 
of Basileus, or King; and since it was considered as the first distinc- 
tion among men, it vras soon employed by the servile provincials of the 
Elast in their bumble addresses to the Roman throne.” Even the at- 
tributes, or at least the titles, of the Divivtty were usurped by Diode- 

**S«e the 12th dissemoon in Spanhe*"*’* excellent work de UsO Nnnij- 
matam From tsedali. in5CTipb«ns. and his'onaas, he examines eTcrx title 
sejraralely, and traces it from Afigcsins to the moinent of ns disaps^nrs 

*• Phay (m Panegyr. C. 3. 55, «te.> speaks of Dcwiiwus srnh eaeefattoo. as 
sjwcnymoas to Tyrant, and opi>o««te to Pnnee And the same Pliny rnju- 
larly pscs that title (m the tenth boeSc of the epinles) to hii fneid rather 
tlofl matter, the virtcocs Trajan. Thii itrarffe contradicnoii poarles the 
cortmentators who t^lc, and the tramtators who can wire. 

" Synesiuj de Rcriio, ed.i. Petar. p. IS- I indebted for this Qtiotatjoa 
to the Abbe de la Cteierie. 
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tian and Maximjan, nho transmitted them to a succession of Christian 
emperors.''’® Such extra\agant compliments, howc\cr, soon lose their 
impiety by losing their meaning; and nhen the ear is once accustomed 
to the sound, they arc heard with indifference as S’aguc though excessive 
professions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the Roman princes, 
conversing in a familiar manner among their fellow •citizens, were saluted 
only with the same respect that was usually paid to senators and magis 
Irales. Their principal distinction was the Imperial or military robe of 
purple; whilst the senatorial garment was marked by a broad, and the 
equestrian by a narrow”, band or stripe of the same honourable colour. 
The pride, or rather the pollcj*, of Diocletian, engaged that artful prince 
to introduce the stately magnificence of the court of Persia He ven- 
tured to assume the diadem, an ornament detested by the Romans as 
the odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which had been considered 
as the most desperate act of the madness of Caligula. It was no more 
than a broad white fillet set with pearls, whidi encircled the emperor’s 
head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian and his successors were of 
sUk and gold, and it is remarked with indignation that even their shoes 
were studded with the most precious gems. The access to their sacred 
person was every day rendered more difficult by the institution of new 
forms and ceremonies. The avenues of the palace w ere strictly guarded 
by the various schools, as they began to be called, of domestic officers 
The interior apartments were intrusted to the jealous vigilance of the 

'’‘See Van Dale de Consecratione, p 354, etc It was customaty for the 
erflpefOrs to mention (in the preamble of laws) their rmmrn sacred two/ej/y, 
drtwf oracles, etc. According to Tillemont, Gregory Narianzcn complains 
most bitterly of the profanation, especially when it was practised by an Anan 
emperor 

lln the time of the republic (says Milman, quoting Hegewisch) when the 
consuls, the prsetors, and the other magistrates appeared in public to per- 
form the functions of their office, their dignity was announced both by the 
symbols which use had consecrated and the brilliant cortege by whidi they 
were accompanied But this dignity belonged to the office, not to the in- 
dividual, the pomp belonged to the magistrate, not to the man . The 
consul, followed m the comitia by all the senate, the praters, the asdiles 
the lictors, the apparitors, and the heralds, on re entering his house was 
served only by his freedmen and his slaves The first emperors went no 
farther Tibenus had, for hiS personal attendance, only a moderate number 
of sU.ves awd a few fsecdmtw (Tacst Awnal v» 7). But in. pruportwsw as 
the republican forms disappeared one after another, the inclination of the 
emperors to envelope themselves with persona! pomp displayed itself more 
and more The magnificence and the ccTemonial of the East were entirely 
introduced by Diocletian, and were consecrated by Constantine to the Im- 
perial use Thenceforth the palace, the court, the table, all the personal 
attendance, distinguished the emperor from his subjects still more than lus 
superior dignity The organisation which Diocletian gave to his new court 
attached less honour and distinction to rank than to services performed 
towards the members of the Imperial family — O S I 
”^See Spanheim de Usu Numismat Dissert *.u 
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precedents, rather than of exerdsing actual oppression.’** It may be 
added, that his revenues T\ere managed with prudent economy; and 
that, after all the current expenses xvere discharged, there still remained 
in the Imperial treasury an ample provision either for judicious liberality 
or for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian executed 
his memorable resolution of abdicating the empire; an action more 
naturally to have been expected from the elder or the younger Antoninus 
than from a prince who had never practised the lessons of philosophy 
either in the attainment or in the use of supreme power. Diocletian 
acquired the glory of giving to the world the first example of a resigna- 
tion *** which has not been very frequently imitated by succeeding mon- 
archs. The i»rallel of Charles the Fifth, however, naturally offer 
itself to our mind, not only since the eloquence of a modern historian has 
rendered that name so familiar to an English reader, but from the very 
striking resemblance between the characters of the two emperors, whose 
politick abilities were superior to their military genius, and whose spe- 
cious virtues were much less the effect of nature than of art. The abdica- 
tion of Charles appears to have been hastened by the vidssitude of for- 
tune; and the disappointment of his favourite s^emes urged him to re- 
Imquish a power which he found Inadequate to his ambition But the 
reign of Diocletian had flowed xrith a tide of uninterrupted success; nor 
was it till after he had vanquished all his enemies, and accomplished all 
his designs, tiut he seems to have entertained any serious thoughts of 
resigning the empire. Neither Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a 
xery advanced period of life; since the one was only fifty-five, and the 
other was no more than fifty-nine years of age; but the active life of those 
princes, their wars and journeys, the cares of royalty, and their applica- 

Indicia lex nova qiue sane illorum tetnporum modestia tolerabilis, in 
pcmic^em processst AureL Victor Ide Oesar. c sol* has treated the 
character of Diocletian >Mtb good sense, though tn bad Latin 

[The most curious document which las come to light since the publica- 
tion of Giblxin's History is the edict of Diocletian published from an in- 
scription found at EsLihissar (Straiomceia), by Col Leake. This edict, 
according to ifilman, was issued in the name of the four Cxsars. Diocletian, 
Tlaximian, Constantius, and Gaterius It fixed a maximum of prices through- 
out the empire for all the necessaries and commodities of life The preamble 
insists with great vehemence on the extortion and inhumanity of the mer- 
chants and vendors Among the articles of which the maximum value is 
assessed are oil, salt, honej, butcher's meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, the wages of labourers and artisans, schoolmasters and orators, clothes, 
skins, boots and shoes, harness, timber, com, wine, and beer (aythus). The 
(!f[riTct£tian ta ihs %'a}ue of iTJonejr or Ifco rue >n ihe price ol eommoditia 
had been so great during tlie last century that butcher’s meat, which m the 
second century was two denarii the pound, was now fixed at a maximum of 
eight. An excellent edition of the edict has been published with a commentary 
hy ilommsen, who shows that it was Issued in as. 301 Cf Finlay's Hist, 
of Greece. voL l Appendix i — O S] 

***5010$ omnium, post conditum Romanum Jmperium, <ni ex Unto fastigio 
sponte ad pnvatic vit* statum civililateinque remearet. Eutrop ix 28 (16]. 
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tion to business, had already impaired their constitution, and brought on 
the infirmities of a premature old age,”* 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy winter, Diocle- 
tian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his triumph, and began his prog- 
ress towards the East round the drcuit of the Illyrian provinces. From 
the inclemency of the weather and the fatigue of the journey, he soon 
contracted a slow illness; and though he made easy marches, and was 
generally carried in a close litter, his disorder, before he arrived at 
Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, was become very serious and 
alarming. During the whole winter he ^vas confined to his palace; his 
danger inspired a general and unaffected concern; but the people could 
only judge of the various alterations of his health from the joy or con 
stemalion wWch they discovered in the countenances and behaviour o( 
his attendants. The rumour of his death was for some time universally 
believed, and it was supposed to be concealed with a view to prevent the 
troubles that might have happened during the absence of the Ca;sar 
Galerius. At length, however, on the first of March, Diocletian once 
more appeared in public, but so pale and emaciated that he could 
scarcely have been recognised by those to whom his person was the most 
familiar. Il was lime to pul an end to the painful struggle, which he 
had sustained during more than a year, between the care of his health 
and that of his dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, 
the latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of sickness, the ad 
ministration of a great empire. He resolved to pass the remainder of 
his days in honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the reach of 
fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of the world to his younger and 
more active associates 

The ceremony of hvs abdication was performed in a spacious plain, 
about three miles from Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and, in a speech full of reason and dignity, declared his inten- 
tion, both to the people and to the soldiers who were assembled on this 
extraordinary occasion As soon as he had divested himself of the 
purple, he withdrew from the gazing multitude, and, traversing the aty 
in a covered chariot, proceeded without delay to the favourite retire- 
ment which he had ^osen in his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
same day, which was the first of May,*®* Maximian, as it had been 

(c 17), who may jomettmes be admitted as an evidence of public £ai ts though 
very seldom of private anecdotes 

‘"Aurehus Victor [dc Csesar c 39I ascribes the abdication, which had 
been so variously accounted for. to two causes first, Diocletian’s contempt 
of ambition, and secondly, Hjs apprehension of impending troubles One 
of the panegyrists (vt [v ] 9) mentions the age and infirmities of Diocletian 
as a lery natural reason for hiS retirement 

‘“The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates both of the jear 
and of the day of Diocletian's abdication are perfectly cleared up by Tille- 
mont. Hist des Empercurs, tom iv p 525 note 19, and by Pagi ad annum 
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wnudis, ihe increase of >\ho5C numbers -ind Influence mi the most 
lr\(aUvblc symptom of the proRTCsa of despotism When a subject was 
nt length admitted to the Imperial presence he ms obliged whaleter 
might be his rank, to hll prostrate on the f round an 1 to adore accord 
mg to the eastern fashion the di\init> of Ins lord and mister Diode 
tian V. 1 S n man of sense who in the course of pntate as well is 
public life, had formed a just estimate both of himself ind of mankind 
nor IS it easy to concci\e that in substituting the manners of Persia to 
those of Rome he was seriously actuated b> so mean a prinaple as that 
of lie flattered himself that an ostentation of splendour and 

luxury would subdue the imag nation of the multitude tbit the monarch 
would be less exposed to the rude licence of the people and the soldiers 
as hts person was *cdu led from the public mciv and Ihit habits of sub 
mission would insensibly be productive of sentiments of veneration 
Like the modesty affected by Augustus the state maintained by Diode 
lian was i tlicatncil representation but it must be confessed that of 
the two corned cs the former vtas of a much more liberal and manly 
character than the biter It was the aim of the one to disguise and 
the object of the other to d splay, the unbounded power which the cm 
perors posscs^d over the Roman world 
Os cntation was the first prinaple of the new system instituted by 
Diocletian The second was division He divided the empire the 
pro\nnces and every branch of the civil as well as military idmmistra 
tion lie multipl ed the wheels of the machine of government ind ren 
dered US operations less rap d but more secure Il^atcvcr advantages 
and whatever defects might attend these innovations they must be 
iscnbed in a very great degree to the frsl inventor but as the new 
frame of pol cy was gradually improved and completed by succeed ng 
princes it vtill be more satisfactory to delay the consideration of it 
liH the season of its fuU maturity and perfection *** Reserving there- 
fore for the reign of Constantine a more exact p cture of the new empire 
we shall content ourselves w th describing the principal and decisive 
outline as it was traced by the band of D odetian He had assoaated 
three colleagues in the exerase of the supreme power and as he was 
convinced that the ab Iitics of a single man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he cons dered the jo nt admin stralion of four princes 
not as a temporary esped ent but as a fundamental law of the consti 
tulion It was his intent on that the two elder princes should be dis 
tinguished by the use of the diadem and the title of Auguslt that as 
affection or esteem might direct their choce they should regularly call 

"'Aureliis V ctor Eutrop us w afi [ifij It appears by the Panegyr sts 
0 at vl c Romans were soon reconc ted to the name and ccremo y o£ adorat oru 
The innovat ons ntroduced by D octet an are ch efly deduced ist from 
some very strong passages in Lactant os and secondly from the ne v and 
var ous offices wl d n the Tbeodos an «>de appear already establ shed n 
tie beginnng of the re gn of C^stantnc 
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to thcr. a^islAnce two subordmale coMeagues; and that the C<rs<jrs, 
rising m their turn to the first rank, ^ould supply an uninterrupted suc- 
cession oi emperors. The empire 'R^duided into four parts. The East 
and Italy rvere the most honourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious stations. The former claimed the presence of the Auf^usli, 
the latter rverc intrusted to the administration of the Caisars The 
strength of the lemons rvas in the hands of the four partners of sover- 
eignty, and the despair of successKcly vanquishing (our formidable 
rivals might intimidate the ambition of an aspiring general. In their 
civil government the emperors v.cre supposed to exercise the undivided 
power of the monarch, and their edicts, inscribed irilh their Joint names, 
were received in all the provinces as promulgated by their mutual coun- 
cils and authority. Nolr\ithslandmg these precautions, the political 
union of the Roman norld was gradually dissolved, and a principle of 
division was introduced, which, in the course of a few jears, occasioned 
the perpetual separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another vety material 
disadvantage, which cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more expensive establishment, and consequently an increase of taxes, 
and the oppression of the people. Instead of a modest family of slaves 
and freedmen, such as had contented the simple greatness of Augustus 
and Trajan, three or four magnificent courts were established in the 
various parts of the empire, and as many Roman km^s contended with 
each other and with the Persian monarch for the vain superiority of 
pomp and luxury. The number of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, 
and of servants, who filled the diHcrcnt departments of the state, was 
multiplied beyond the example of former times; and (if we may borrow 
the warm expression of a contemporary), “ when the proportion of those 
who received exceeded the proportion of those who contributed, the 
provinces were oppressed by the weight of tributes ” Trom this 
period to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy to deduce an 
uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints According to his te- 
'igion and situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or Constan- 
tfne, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the object of bis invectives, but they 
unanimously agree in representing the burden of the public impositions, 
and particularly the land tax and capitation, as the intolerable and 
increasing grievance of their own times From such a concurrence, an 
impartial historian, who is obliged to extract truth from satire, as well 
as from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the blame among the princes 
whom they accuse, and to ascnbe their exactions much less to their 
personal vices than to the uniform system of their administration The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that system, but durin" 
his reign the growing evil was confined within the bounds of modesty 
and discretion, and he deserves the reproach of establi«!hing pernicious 
“* Lactam de M P c 7 
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previously concerted, made his resi<:rutton of the Imperia! dignity at 
Milan. Even In the splendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had 
meditated his design of abdicating the government. As he avished to 
secure the obedience of Maximian, he csacied from him either a general 
assurance that he would submit his actions to the authority of his bene- 
factor, or a particular promise that he would descend from the throne 
whenever he should receive the advice and the example. This engage- 
ment, though it was confirmed by the solemnity of an oath before the 
altar of the Capiloline Jupiter,*** would have proved a feeble restraint 
on the fierce temper of ilaximian, whose passion was the Jove of power, 
and v^ho neither derired present tfa.'Mjuilllty nor future reputation. But 
he >iclded, however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his wiser col- 
league had acquired over him, and retired immediately after his abdica- 
tion to a V ilia in Lucania, where U was almost impossible that such an 
impatient spirit could find any lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to the throne, 
passed the nine last j*cars of his life in a private condition. Reason had 
dictated, and content seems to have accompanied, his retreat, in which 
he enJo>ed for a long lime the respect of those princes to whom he had 
resigned the possession of the world.*** It is seldom that minds long 
exercised in business have formed any habits of conversing with them- 
selves, and in the loss of power they principally regret the want of occu- 
pation. The amusements of letters and of devotion, which a^ord so 
many resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of 
Diodetian; but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a taste 
for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his leisure hours 
were suGidently employed in building, planting, and gardening. His 
answer to Iilaximian is dcsen’cdly celebrated. He was solicited by that 
restless old man to rcassume the reins of government and the Imperial 
purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, ahidy observ- 
ing that, if be could show ilaximian the cabbages wbidi he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish 
the enjojinent of happiness for the pursuit of power.*** In hb conversa- 
tions with his friends he frequently ccLnowledged that of all arts the 
most difficult was the art of reigning, and he expressed himself on that 
favourite topic with a degree of warrotb which could be the result only 
of experience. “ How often,” was he accustomed to say, “ is it the in- 
terest of four or fiv'e ministers to combine together to deceive their sov- 

’“See Panegyr. Veter, vi [r.J 9. The oration was pronounced after 
^taximun had reassumed the purple. 

‘“Eunjenius pays him a very fine compliment; “At avm dtvinum ilium 
Mmm, qui primus impermm et participasit et posuit. csnsilu el facts sui 
non pcemtet; nec amisisse se putat quod sponie transenpsit Felix beatusque 
vere quern sestra, tantorum principum, eohint obseqjia privatum” Panegyr 
V’et. \ti Ivt 1 15. 

‘“We are obliged to the jounger Victor [Epit c 39I for this celebrated 
hon mot. Eutropius JL ix. c. 16] mentions the thins m a more general manner. 
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creigTil Secluded (tom manUnd by his exalted dignity, the truth »« 
concealed from his knowledge; he can see only Wih their eyes, he hears 
nothing but their misrepresentations. He confers the most important 
ofiiccs upon Nice and weakness, and disgraces the most virtuous and dc 
<«rving among his subjects. By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, 
“ the best and wisest princes are lold to the venal corruption of their 
courtiers.””* A just estimate of greatness, and the assurance of im- 
mortal fame, jmpro\e our relish lor the pleasures ol retirement; but the 
Roman emperor had filled too important a character in the ^voTld to 
enjoy without alloy the comforts and security of a private condition 
It was impossible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
affiicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible that he could 
be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent some 
times pursued him into the solitude of Salona His tenderness, or at 
least his pride, was deeply wounded by the misfortunes of his wife and 
daughter; and the last moments of Dioclelbn were embittered by some 
affronts, which Lidnius and Coostanline might have spared the father 
of so many emperors, and the first author of their own fortune. A re- 
port, though of a i cry doubtful nature, has readied our times that he 
prudently withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary death.*’* 

Before wc dismiss the consideration of the life and character of Dio- 
cletian, we may for a moment direct our view to the place of his retire- 
meat Salona, a pnnapal city of his name province 0! Dalmatia, %vas 
near two hundred Roman miles (according to the measurement of the 
public highways) from Aquileta and the coniines of Italy, and about 
two hundred and se%enty from Sirmiun, the usual residence of the em- 
perors whenever they visited the lUjTian frontier.”* A miserable vil- 
lage still preserves the name of Salona, but so late as the sixteenth 
century Iht remains of a theatre, and a confused prospect of broken 
arches and marble columns, continued to attest its ancient splendour.”* 
About SIX or seven miles from the aly Diodetian constructed a magni- 
ficent palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, how 
long he had meditated his design of abdicating the empire The ^oice 
of a spot which united all that could contribute either to health or to 
luxury did not require the partiality of a native “ The soil was dry 
and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, and, though extremely hoi 

’“Hist August p 223 224 [Vopisc Aurel c 43] Vopiscus had learned 

“‘The younger Victor (Epit. c 39J slightly mentions tiic report But as 
Diocletian had disobliged a powerful and successful party his memory has 
been loaded with every crime and misfortune It has been affirmed that he 
died raving mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the Roman «eii 
ate etc. 

’ * See the Inner p 269, 272 edit. Wessel 

“‘The Abate Fortis, m his Viare*o Delmazia p 43 (printed at Venice 
in the year 1774, in two small volumes m quarto), quotes a MS account of 
the antiquities of Salona, composed by Giambattista Giustituani about tU<* 
middle of the sixteenth century 
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during the scinxer months, this coimiiy seldom feels those soltry and 
carious srinds to Thich the coasts of Istria and some parts of Italy are 
exposed. The ^detrs from the palace are no less beautiful tTian the soil 
ard clirrate were inviting. Towards the west Les the fertile shore 
that stretches along the Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are 
Scattered in such a manner as to ff'c this part of the ^ the appear- 
ance of a great lake. On the north side bes the bay, which led to the 
accfenl dty of Salona; and the coonto' beyond it, appearing in sight, 
forms a proper contrast to that more extensive pro^ject of water which 
the Adriatic presents both to the sooth and to the east. Towards the 
north the view temanated by h^h and irregular mountains, situated 
at a proper distance, and in many places coverai with villages, woods, 
ard vineyards.” *** 

Though from a very obvious prejudice, affects to men- 
tion the of DlotJettaa with contempt,^* jtt one of their succes- 

sors, who could only see it in a negfecled and mutibted state, celebrates 
Its Eagnifcence in terms of the hi^iest admiration.*'* It covered an 
extent of ground consisting of between nine and ten acres. 

The form was quadrangular, flashed with sixteen towers. Two of the 
ades were near six hardred, and the other two near seven hundred, feet 
m length. The whole was eonstrucUd of a beautiful freestone, ex- 
tracted from the nrighbccricg quarries of Tran, or Tragutium, and 
\*erj' bttle inferior to marble itself. Four streets, intersecting 
other at r^ht angles, divided the several parts of this great edifice, and 
the approach to the pncnpal apartment was from a very stately en- 
trance, which is still denominated the Golden Gale. The approach was 
terminated by a psnstyirun of granite columns, on one side of whidi 
jre dscover ^ square temple of £sculapic3, on the other the octa^n 
icmple of Jupiter. The latter of those doUes Diocletian revered as the 
patron of his fortunes, the former as the pnitector of his hsilth. 83* 
comparing the present remahtj with the p*Tcrpts of Mtruvius, the sev- 
eral parts of the building, the batls, bedchamber, the airhm, the basi- 
hca, and the 03-2:0626, Connlhian, and Eg>-ptian haHs have been de 
scribed with some degree of p^vosion, or at least of p'T>babibt>*. Their 
'bms were various, their propcrticas just, but thcj* were aH attended 

“Adam's AiitsqtiiLes of Dwclctaa’* Palace a» Spalatro, p 6. t\e may 
add a crcamstaiice or two f*wa tie Ala'e Foms the Etile r-reari of tie 
Hjadcr. ciect -oned Irr Loean. prodcces dost exijaarte trott . which a sa- 
gacsoo writer, p erh a ps a cscs^ f3ppo<es to have been ose 01 tb- pnacipal 
reasons teat dcterni,ised Dvx’tgio.a la the choice of his rctiimwEt. Fortis, 
p iZ. TIm ainior (p 33} chserves that a taste for a gn cnltare u re- 

virsig at Spalatro, aiui that aa esperisieatal farm has lately been estailuhed 
rear tie by a soosty of gcstletaea. 

™ Cocstartm. Orat, ad Ccrtea Sanct. c. 2 ^. In this sermon, the emp ero r, 
or tfie bishop who onipo*ed it itst him, aSKts to rela-e the rjiseraile end of 
aS the persecuto~s of tfse cfasnch. 

“OMistartm. Porph^T. de Scats Zmpex'. p S6 fed. Paris; voL uu p. 12 ;, 
ed.Eo-aI 
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wth two 1 mpcfffct 5 on% \xry repugnant to our mo<Jcm nolions of ti^te 
anU comtnitney. Thc<c stately rooms hi<! neither vimtows nor chim* 
rcj*s. They were llchtcd from the top (for the bu Iffing seem to ha\‘£- 
censistetf of no more than one storj*). and they rcccncil their heal by 
the help of pipes that were comtyetl nlom; the walls. The ranse uf 
principal apartments was prolectet! towards the south-west by a por- 
tico fu*e hundred and ses’cniecn feet long, which must have formerl a 
xtry noble and delighlful walk, when the beauties of painting and 
sculpture a\ere nddetl to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary* counto^, it would 
ha\*e been eafwed to the rasaiges of timet but it might, perhaps, havT 
escaped the rapacious tndusirj* of man. Tlie xallagc of A’palathus,**’ 
and, long afterwards, the pTO\»ncial town of Spalalro, ha%c grown out 
of its rums. The Golden Gale now opens into the market-place, 5 t, 
John the Ilaptist h-is usurped the honours of ^Csculapius; and the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, under the protection of the Virgin, is conwted Into the 
cathedral churdi. for this account of Diocletian’s palace we are prin- 
cipally indebted to an ingenious artist of our own lime and country, 
whom a atrj* liberal curiosity carried into the heart of Dalmaili 
Hut there is room to suspect that the elegance of his designs and en- 
grating has somewhat flattered the objects which it nas their purpo*c 
to represent. We are informed by a more recent and \cr>' judiciou' 
traveller that the awful ruins of Spalalro arc not less e^presshe of the 
decline of the arts than of the greatness of the Roman empire In the 
lime of Diocletian.'*’ If such was indewl the state of architecture, we 
must naturally believe that p.ninling and sculpture had erpcnencetl a 
still more sensible decay. The practice of archiiccluTC Is directed by a 
few general and c\Tn mechanical rules Uut sculpture, and, abo\c all. 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation not only of the forms of 
nature, but of the characters and passions of the human soul. In those 
sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is of little avail unless it la 
animated hy fanc)’ and guided by the most correct taste and observa- 
tion. 

It Is almost unnecessary* to ren»rk that the cival distractions of the 
empire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and 
the progress of despotism, had proved very unfavourable to genius 
and ev'cn to learning The succession of lUyriati princes restored the 
empire without restoring the sciences. Their military education was 
Anville, Gcographje Ancicnne, tom i p i6t 
ktessxuTS Adam and Oertswau, attended by tv.o drauRblstnen, visited 
Spalalro in the month of July, 1757 The nugnificenl work which their jemr- 
ney produced was published in Lmdcm seven >ear 5 afterwards. 

“*1 shall quote tlic words of the Abate Fortis *' Cbasievolmenle nota 
agli amatori dell' Architcttura, e deff Aniichita, 1 opera del Signor Adams, 
che a donate molto a que' superbi vestigi coll abituale eleganra del suo 
toccalapis e del bulino In Rcnerale la rozzezza del scalpello, c 1 cattivo susto 
del secolo vi {rareggiano colla maentricenza del fabricate " Sec Vuggio in 
Dalmazia, p 4a. 
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not calculated to inspire them with the love of letters; and e%en the 
rmnd of Diocletian, howe\er active and capadous in business, was 
totally uninformed study or speculation. The professions of la*“ 
and phys'c are of such common use and certain profit that th^ _ 
alwaj’s secure a sufSdent number of practitioners endowed with a r_. 
•onable degree of abilities and knowledge; but it does not appear tliar 
the students in those two faculties appeal to any celebrat^ masters 
who have Qouridied within that period. The voice of poetry was silent 
History was reduced to dry and confused abridgments, alike destitute 
of amusement and instruction A larguid and affected eloquence was 
still retained in the pay and service of the emperors, who encouraged 
not any arts except those which contributed to Uie gratification of their 
pnde or the defence of their power.*^ 

The declining age of learning ard of mankind is marked, however, 
by the rise and rapid progress of the new Flatonists The school of 
Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the ancient sects enrolled 
themselves under the banners of the more fashionable teachers, who 
recommended their system by the roi^r)’ o! their method and the 
austerity of their manners- Several of these masters — Ammonius, 
Plotinus, Amelius, and Porpbyrj* **•— were men of profound thought 
and intdse application; but, by mistaking the true object of philos- 
ophy, theu labours contributed much less to improve than to corrupt 
the human understanding The knowledge that is suited to our situa- 
tion and powers, the whole compass of moral, natural, and mathemac- 
ical science, was n^lected by the new Platonists; whilst they ex- 
hausted their strength in the verbal disputes of metapb>’sics, attempted 
to explore the secrets of the invisible world, and studied to reconcile 
Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which both these philosophers were 
as Ignorant as the rest of mankind. Omsuming their reason in these 
deep but unsubstantial meditations, their minds were exposed to illu 
sions of fancy. They flattered themselves that th^ possessed the 
secret of disei^ging the soul from its corporeal prison; claimed a 
intercourse with dzmons and spints; and, by a very singular 
revolution, converted the study of ph3o^phy into that of magic. The 
anoent sa^s had derided the popular superstition; after disguising its 
extravagance by the thin p-'etence of allegory, the disc^es of Plotinus 
and Porph 5 Ty became its most zealous defenders As they agreed with 
™ The orator Euaen cs iras secretary to the empero-s Slasumiaa and 
Ctnstantins, and Profes^r of Rhetoric in the college of Aetna. His salary 
was sjc hundred thousand sestetxes, which, accordms to the lowest com- 
patsijoa ol that agw; mast iarr exceeded tfcire ikotessid paasids a year 
Jle generously re<jsM^‘fd the pena-ssion of tmploy-jrg it m rtbaiiding the 
?3llege See his Oration De Restaurandis Scboljs [c. iij; which, thongh 
not exempt from van-ty, may atone for h-s panegyrics. 

“Porphyry died abom the tune of Dodelians a^cation. The hfe of 
his master Ptotmes, which he compo«ed. will gue us the most complete idea 
of the genins of the sect and the manners of its professors. Th-s >ery ennoos 
Siecc IS inscTled in Fabrwnas, Eiblw^Jicca Cnsca, torn. jv. p 8^148. 
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the Chnstians m a few m\slcnous points of faith, they attacked the 
remainder of their theological s>stein with all the fury of civil war 
The new Platonists would scarcely deserve a place in the history of 
saence, but in that of the church the mention of them will very fre- 
quently occur 


CHAPTER XI\^ (305-324 AD) 

Troubles after Ike Abdication of Dioeletian- Death of Constantins— Clnalion 

of Constantine and Afaxenlius—Stx Emperors at the same Time Death 

of Hasnmian and Galeriiu—ytctortes of Constantine over Maxentius and 
Ltcinius — /Jrtinwn of the Empire under the Authority of Constantine 

The balance of power established by Diocletian subsisted no longer 
while It was sustained by the firm and dexterous hand of the 
founder It required such a fortunate mixture of different tempers and 
abilities as could scarcely be found, or even expected, a second time 
two emperors without jealousy, two Cajsars without ambition and the 
general interest invariably pursued by four independent princes 
The abdication of Diocletian and Mxximian was succeeded by eighteen 
>ears of discord and confusion The empire was afflicted by five civil 
^rs and the remainder of the time was not so much a state of tran- 
quilhty as a suspension of arms between several hostile monarchs who 
jewing each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase’ 
their respective forces at the expense of their subjects 
As soon as Diocletian and Maximian bad resigned the purple, their 
station, according to the rules of the new constitution, was filled by the 
two Gesars, Constanlius and Galenas, who immediately assumed the 
tiUe of Augustus' The honours of seniority and precedence were al 
•owed to the former of those pnnees, and he continued under a new 
appeUation to administer his anaent department of Gaul, Spam, and 
ritam The government of those ample provinces was sufficient to 
esercise bis talents and to satisfy his ambition Clemency, temperance 
and moderation distinguished the amiable character of Constantius and 
•••s fortunate subjects had frequently occasion to compare the virtues 
ot their sovereign wi^ the passions of Maximian, and even with 
the aru of Diocletian = Instead of imitating their eastern pride and 
magnificence, Coiutantius preserved the modesty of a Roman prince 
«e declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most valued treasure 

’M dc Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur ct la D<rcad«,r^ a 
Romains c. 17) supposes on the authority of Orosius and 
on this occasion the empire for the first Ume was reallv divtHM^'“t 
It IS difficult however, to discover uHhatTespe" he 
differed from that of Diocletian respect tne plan of Galerms 

Hic non modo amabilis sed etiam wnerabilis Gallis fmt 
Diodetiani suspecum prudentiam et Mavnn.nr.. saneuinani!!^^'^”.' 
mpeno ejus evaserant Eutrop Breviar sanguinanaai snolentiam 
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was in the hearts of his people, and that, whenever the dignity of the 
throne or the danger of the state required any extraordinary supply, 
he could depend with confidenc* on their gratitude and liberahty* 
The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible of bis worth, and 
of their own happiness, reflected with anxiety on the declining health 
of the emperor Consiantius, and the tender age of his numerous fam 
il>, the issue of his second marriage with the daughter of Maximian 

The stem temper of Galenus was cast in a very different mould, 
and while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde 
scended to soliat their affections fame in arms, and, above all, the 
sucass of the Persian war, had elated his haughty mind, which was 
natiirallj impatient of a superior, or even of an equal If it were 
possible to relj on the partial testimony of an injuthaous writer, we 
might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the menaces of Galenus, 
and relate the particulars of a fn^ale conversation between the two 
princes, m which the former di^vered as much pusnianimit> as the 
latter displajed mgr.iUtude and arrogance* But these obscure anec 
dotes are 'uffiaently refuted by an impartial vnew of the character and 
conduct of Diocletian Whatever might otherwise have been his inten- 
Uoos, if he bad apprehended any danger from the vnolence of Galenus 
his good sense would have mstruc*^ him to prevent the ignomimous 
contest, and as he bad held the «ceptre with glory, be would have 
resigned it without disgrace 

/dter the e]ev*atian of Constaotius and Galenus to the rank of Au 
gusli, two new Cssars were required to supply their place, and to com 
plete the system of the Imjieria] goveramenL Diocletian was sm 
cerely desirous of withdrawing himself from the world, he considered 
Galenus, who had married his daughter, as the firmest support of hij» 
family and of the empire, and be consented without reluctance, that 
hjs successor should assume the ment as well as the envy of the ua 

'DinUis PrOTincialiiim (meL prertnctarvtn) ac pnvatonim shidais fisci 
commoda con admoduoi aSectans daceosque jcelius publicas opes a pnvat.a 
laben quam jnira imem clauslrttni reservan. Id. ibid. He earned this 
maum So far that, wherever he ^%e an cntertaicrnent, he was obliged to 
borrow a service of plate. 

‘Lactantijs de ilort. Persecolor c. 18. ^\ere the part culars of tlm con 
fercnce more cons stent with tmlh and decency we might still ask how they 
came to the knowledge of an obscure rhetonaaa? But there are many his 
tonaas who pot ns m mmd of ihe admirable saying of the great Conde to 
Cardinal de Reta “ Ces coquins nous font parler et agir comme ils aaro ent 
fa t eu* menses a notre place " 

[This attack upon Lactantius (as Guizot says) is quite unfounded. Lac 
tantius was so far from haneg bea an obscure rhetorician, that be had taught 
rhetor c publicly and w th the greatest success first m Africa and afterwards 
m Nicomedia. Hts reputation obtained him the esteem of Constantine who 
fflvited him to his court, and entrusted to him Uie education of his son Cnspus. 
Further on. Dr W Sm th adds it ought to be borne m mmd that the author 
ah p of the trrat se De Ifortibus Persecutoniin is uncertain, and cannot be 
'scrTied without gra^e douhts to Laclantms.— Q SJ 
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portant nomination. It -was fixed •without consulting the interest or 
inclination of the princes of the West, Each of them had a son who 
was arrived at the age of manhood, and who might have been deemed 
the most natural candidates for the vacant honour. But the impotent 
resentment of Jlaximian was no longer to be dreaded; and the 
moderate Constantius, though he might despise the dangers, was 
humanely apprehensive of the calamities, of civil war. The two 
persons whom Galetius promoted to the rank, of Oesac were mudx 
better suited to serve the views of his ambition; and their principal 
recommendation seems to have consisted in the want of merit or 
personal consequence. The first of these was Daza, or, as he was 
afterwards calM, Maximin, whose mother was the sister of Galerius.'’ 
The inexperienced youth still betrayed by his manners and language 
his rustic education, when, to his own astonishment, as well as that 
of the world, he was invested by Diocletian with the purple, exalted to 
the dignity of Qesar, and intrusted with the sovereign command of 
Egypt and Syria.* At the same time Severus, a faithful servant, 
addicted to pleasure but not incapable of business, was sent to Milan 
to receive from the reluctant hands of Maximian the Cassarian orna- 
ments and the possession of Italy and Africa.^ According to the 
forms of the constitution, Severus acknowledged the supremacy of the 
western emperor; but he was absolutely devoted to the commands of 
his benefactor Galerius, who, reserving to himself the intermediate 
countries from the confines of Italy to those of Syria, firmly established 
his power over three-fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence 
that the approaching death of Constantius would leave him sole master 
of the Roman world, we are assured that be had arranged in his mind 
a long succession of future princes, and that he meditated his own 
retreat from public life after he should have accomplished a glorious 
reign of about twenty years.* 

But, within less than eighteen months, two unexpected revolutions 
overturned the ambitious sdiemes of Galerius. The hopes of unitmg 

*The following table shows the connection between the above-mentioned 
persons — 

Diocletian 


VaIeria=Galerias Soror 

Maximin Daza. 

See Clinton, Fast Korn vol u p 72. 

* Sublatus nuper a peconbus et silvis (says Lactantms de M. P. c. 10) 
statini Scutanus, conUnuo Protector, mo-c Tnbrmus, postndie Casar, accepit 
Orientem Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving him the whole portion 
o[ Diocleban 

’His diligence and fidelity are acloiowlcdged even by Lactantius de II P 
c iS ... 


•These schemes, however, rest only on the very doubtful authority of 
Lactantms de M. P. c 20. 
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the western provinces to his empire were disappointed by the elevation 
of Constantine, whilst Italy and Africa were lost by the successful 
revolt of Maxentms 

I The fame of Constantine has rendered postenty atteotne to the 
most minute arcumstances of his life and actions The place of his 
birth, as well as the condition of his mother Helena, ha\e been the 
subject not only of literary but of national disputes Notwithstanding 
the recent tradition which assigns for her father a British king,® we are 
obliged to confess that Helena was the daughter of an mnkeeper, but 
at the same time we may defend the legality of her marriage against 
those who have represented her as the concubine of Constantius '® 
The great Constantine was most probably bom at Naissus, m Daaa,*‘ 
and It IS not surprising that, m a family and province distinguished 
only by the profession of arms, the youth should discover very little 
inclination to improve his mind by the acquisition of knowledge ** He 
was about eighteen years of age when his father was promoted to the 
rank of Caesar, but that fortunate event was attended with his mother’s 
divorce, and the splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the son of 

'This tradition, uokncwn to the contemporaries of Constantine was in 
vented m the darloiess of monasteries was embellished by Jeffrey of Mon 
mouth and the writers of the twelfth century, has been defended ^ our 
anUQuanans of the last ace. and is seriously related in the ponderous History 
of England cooipiled by Mr Carte (voL i p 147) He transport* however 
the kingdom M Coil, the imaginary father of Helena from Essex to the 
watt of Antoninus. 

“ Eutropius (x 2) expresses w a few words the real truth and the occa 
lion of the error ‘ex obseuncn tnainmonto ejus films Zosiinus (L 11. 
{c. 8] p 78) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, and is followed by 
Orosius {vu 23), whose authority is oddly enough overlooked by the in 
defatigable but partial Tilletnont By insisting on the divorce of Helena, 
Diocletian acknowledged her tRarriage 

"There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constantines birth. 

I Our English antiquarians were used to dwell with rapture on the words 
oi his panegyrist ' Britannias lUic onendo nobilcs fecisti But this cele- 
brated passage may be referred with as much propriety to the accession as 
to the nativity of Constantine z Some of the modem Greeks have ascribed 
the honour of his birth to Drepanum a town on the gulf of Nicomeclia 
(Cellanus tom. ii p 174), which Constantine dignified with name of 
HelCTOpolis and Justinian adorned wilh many splendid buildings (Procop 
de Edificus v z) it is indeed probable enough that Helena $ father kept 
an mn at Drepanum and that Constantius might lodge there when be returned 
from a Persian embassy m the regn of Aurelian But m the wandenng 
life of a sold er the place of his mamage and the places where hi* children 
are bom have very little connection with each other 3 The claim of Naissus 
IS supported by the anonymous wnter pnbi shed at the end of Ammianns 
p yiofvoLii p 29s ed-Bip] and who in general copied very good materials 
and It IS confirmed by JuLus rirmicus (deAstrologia, L i c. 4) who flourished 
under the reign of Cimstantinc himself Some objections have b<cn raised 
against the integrity of the text, and the application of the passage of Firmicus 
but the former is established by the beat MSS., and the latter is very ably 
defended by Lipsius dc Magnituduie Romana 1 iv c 11 et Supplement 

” Litcris minus mstmetus Anonym, ad Ammian p 7io 
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Helena to a state oi disgrace and humiliation Instead of following 
Constanlius m the West, he remained in the service of Diocletian, 
signalising his valour m the wars of Egypt and Persia, and gradually 
lose to the honourable station of a tribune of the first order The 
figure of Constantine was tall and majestic, he was de-rterous m all 
his exercises, intrepid m war, aHable m peace in his whole conduct 
the active spirit of youth was tempered by habitual prudence, and 
while his mmd was engrossed by ambition, he appeared cold and 
insensible to the allurements of pleasure TTie favour of the people 
and soldiers, who had named him as a worthy candidate for the 
rani, of Czesar, served only to exasperate the jealousy of Galerius, and 
though prudence might restram him from exercising any open violence, 
an absolute monarch is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and secret 
revenge Every hour increased the danger of Constantine and the 
anxiety of his father, who, by repeated letters, expressed the warmest 
desire of embracing his son For some tune the policy of Galerms 
supplied him with delays and excuses, but it was impossible long to 
refuse so natural a request of his associate without maintaining his 
refusal by arms The permission of the journey was reluctantly 
granted, and, whatever precautions the emperor might have taken to 
intercept a return, the consequences of which he with so much reason 
apprehended, they were effectually disappointed by the incredible 
diligence of Constantine** Leaving the palace of Nicomedia in the 
night, he travelled post through Bilhynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, 
Italy, and, aimdst the joyful acclamations of the people, reached the 
port of Boulogne in the very moment when bis father was preparing to 
embark for Britain ** 

The British expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians of 
Caledonia, were the last exploits of the reign of Constantins He ended 
his life m the Imperial palace of York, fifteen months after he had 
received the title of Augustus, and rdmost fourteen years and a half 
after he had been promoted to the rank of Ciesar His death was 
immediately succeeded by the elevation of Constantine The ideas of 
inheritance and succession are so very familiar that the generality of 
mankind consider them as founded not only in reason but in nature 
itself Our imagination readily transfers the same principles from 

“Galenus or perhaps hts own courage, exposed hun to single combat 
with a Sarmatian (Anonym p 7io) and with a monstrous lion See Prax 
agoras apud Photium p 63 Praxagoras an Athenian philosopher liad 
wuUen a tile ot Constant ne m two books which are now lost He was a 
contemporary 

‘ Zosimus 1 « [c. 8] p. 78 79 Lactanttus de M P c- 24. The former 
tells a very foolish story that Constantine caused all the post hor«es whicli 
he had used to be hamstrung Such a bloody execution without preventing 
a pursuit would have scattered suspicions and might have stopped his journey 

“Anon>m. p 710 Panegyr Veter vii 7 But Zosimus 1 ju {c g] p 
79 Eusebius de Vit. Constant I j c "I and Lactantius de M Pc 24 
suppose with less accuracy that he found his father on his death bed 
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private property to public dominion: and whenever a virtuous father 
leaves behind him a son whose merit seems to jusUfy the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence of prejudice and of 
affection operates with irresistible weight The flower of the western 
armies had followed Constantius into Britain, and the national troops 
were reinforced by a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed the 
orders of Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains.*® The opinion of 
their own importance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
would acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently inculcated to the 
legions by the adherents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked 
whether they could hesitate a moment between the honour of placing 
at their head the worthy son of their beloved emperor and the ignominy 
of tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, on whom it 
might please the sovereign of to bestow the armies and provinces 
of the West? It was insinuated to them that gratitude and hberality 
held a distinguished place among the virtues of Constantine; nor did 
that artful prince show himself to the troops till they were prepared 
to salute him with the names of Augustus and Emperor. The throne 
was the object of his desires; and had he been less actuated by 
ambition, it was hb only means of safety. He was well acquamted with 
the character and sentiments of Galerius, and suMoently apprised 
that, if he wished to live, he must determine to reign. The decent, and 
even obstinate, resistance which he chose to affect** was contrived to 
justify his usurpation; nor did be ^eld to the acclamations of the army 
till he had provided the proper materials for a letter, which he 
immediately despatched to the emperor of the EasL Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of his father’s death, modestly 
asserted his natural claim to the succession, and respectfully lamented 
that the affectionate violence of his troops had riot permitted him to 
solicit the Imperial purple in the regul^ and constitutional manner. 
The first emotions of Galerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage; and, as he could seldom restrain his passions, he loudly 
threatened that he would commit to the flames both the letter and the 
messenger. But his resentment insensibly subsided; and when he 
recollected the doubtful chance of war, when he had weighed the char- 
acter and strength of his adversary, be consented to embrace the 
honourable accommodation which the prudence of Constantine had left 
open to him. Wthout either condemning or ratifying the choice of the 
British army, Galerius accepted the son of his deceased colleague as 

“CuRctis quj aderant annttenlilMis, sed piwcipue Croco (aUi Eroec) 
Alonatmorvaa Regc. au«tu grata Coitrtantium comvtato, isnpenum 
capit, Victor Junior, c. 41 Th» »s perhaps the first instance of a barbarian 
long who assisted the Roman arm* with an independent body of hii own 
subjects The practice grew famDur, and at bst became fatal 

”Hi 5 panegyrist Eutaenius (vu 8) ventures to affirm, in the presence of 
Constantine, that he put spurs to bis horse, and tned, but in sain, to escape 
from the hands of his soldiers. 
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the sovereign o! the provinces b^nd the Alps, bnt he gave him only 
the title of Cssar, and the fourth rank among the Roman pnnces, 
whilst he conferred the vacant place of Augustus on h\s favourite 
Scverus The apparent harmony of the empire was still preserved, and 
Constantine, who already posses^ the substance, expected, without im 
patience, an opportumty of obtaming the honours of supreme power 
The children of Constantius by his second tnamage were six in 
number, three of either sex, and whose Imperial descent might have 
soliated a preference over the meaner extraction of the son of Helena 
But Constantine was in the thirty second year of his age, in the full 
vigour both of mmd and body, at the time when the eldest of his 
brothers could not possibly be more than thirteen years old His 
claim of superior merit had been allowed and ratified by the dying 
emperor In his last moments Constantius bequeathed to his eldest 
son the care of the safety, as well as greatness, of the family conjuring 
him to assume both the authority and the sentiments of a father 
with regard to the children of Theodora Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages the secure digmty of their lives, and the first 
honours of the state with which they were invested, attest tie fraternal 
affection of Constantuie and, as {hose princes possessed a mild and 
grateful disposition, they submitted without reluctance to the supenonty 
of his genius and fortune ” 

II The ambitious spirit of Galenus was scarcely reconciled to the 
disappointment of his views upon the Gallic provinces before the 
unexpected loss of Italy wounded bis pride as well as power in a still 
more sensible part The long absence of the emperors had filled Rome 
with discontent and indignation, and the people gradually discovered 
that the preference given to Nicomedia and Milan was not to be 
ascribed to the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to the pcrma 
nent form of government which be had instituted It was in vain that, 
a few months after his abdication, his successors dedicated, under his 
name, those magnificent baths whose rums still supply the ground as 
well as the materials for so many churches and convents * The tran 

“Lactantius de M P c. 25 Eumenius (vii 8) gives a rhetorical turn to 
the whole transaction 

** The choice ol Constantine by his dying father wh ch is warranted b> 
reason and insinuated by Eumenius seems to be confirmed by the most 
unexceptiorable authority the concurring evidence of l^ctantius {de M P 
c. and i ^ oi EwM.Vn’as {vn VrU Cc#ns\aTA.m V i t. at") 

and of Julian (Oratio 1 [p 7]) 

**01 the three s sters of Constantine Constantia married the emperor 
Ltcin us Anastasia the Oesar Basstanus and Entropia the consul Nepotianus 
The three brothers were Dalmatius Jut us Constantius and Annibalianus 
of whom we shall have occas on to speak hereafter 

’* See Gnater Inscnp p 178 The six princes are all mentioned Diode 
tion and Maxim an as the senior Augusti and fathers of the emperors They 
jointly ded cate for the use of ihetr o>m Romans this magnificent edifice 
The architects ha%e delineated the nnns of these Thtrma and the anu 
quarians particubrly Donatus and Nardtni have ascertained the ground 
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quilUty of tho«e cicgmt rcccssts of ea5c and luxury wai disturbed by 
the impiticnl murmurs of the Romms, and a report was Insen$jb]> 
circulated that the sums expended in erecting those buildings would 
soon be required at their hands. About that time the avarice of 
Galcrius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had induced him to 
make a very strict and rigorous inquisition into the properly of hts 
subjects for the purpose of a general taxation, both on tlieir lands and on 
their persons. A very minute survey appears to have been taken of 
their real estates; and, wherever there was the slightest su<piaon of 
concealment, torture was very* freely employed to obtain a sincere 
declaration of the'r pcr^nal wealth ** The privileges which had exalted 
Italy above the rank, of the provinces were no longer regarded* and 
the officers of the revenue already began to number the Roman people 
and to seiUe the proportion of the new taxes. Even when the spirit 
of freedom had been utterly extinguished, the tamest subjects ^ve 
sometimes ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of their prop- 
erty; but on lliis occasion the injury was aggravated by the insult, and 
the sense of private interest was quickened b> that of rtational honour 
The conquest of Jlaccdonla, as we have already observed, had delivered 
the Roman people from the weight of personal taxes Though they 
had experienced every form of despotism, they bad now enjoyed that 
exemption near five hundred years, nor could they patiently brook the 
msolence of an IlIyTian peasant, who, from bis diistant residence in 
•Asia, presumed to number Rome among Ibe tributary cities of his 
empire " The nsing fury of the people was encouraged by the author- 
ity, or at least the connivance, of the senate, and the feeble remains 
of the Prstorian guards, who bad reason to apprehend their own 
dissolution, embraced so honourable a pretence, and declared their 
readiness to draw their swords in the service of their oppressed country. 
It was the wish, and it soon became the hope, of every citizen that, 
after cipelhng from Italy their foreign tyTants, they* should elect a 
prince who, by the place of his residence, and by his maxim s of govern 
ment, might once more deserve the title of Roman emperor. The name, 
as weir as the situation of hlaxentius, determined in Lis favour the 
popular enthusiasm 

hlaxentius was the son of the emperor hlaximian, and he had mamed 
the daughter of Galenus. His birth and alliance seemed to offer him 
»khich they covered One of the great rooms is now the Carthusian church, 
and even one of (be porter’s lodges is sufficient to form another church, which 
belongs to the Femllans 

" See Laetantitis de M P c. s 5 , 31 

* fNotwtfistanding the discontent of the peopfe, tfie system of taxation 
whi^ had prevailed in the prormces was now permanently established in 
Rome and all throi-ghotrt Italy There was, therefore, accorduig to Aurelius 
Victor (De Cssar c. 39), one uniform system of taxation throughout the 
Roman empire, the only exceptions being those towns which had the ]us 
IlaUcvm, this name contmumg to be employed, althou^ no longer appropriate, 
since Italy had ceased to possess any special rights — O S.} 
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the fairest promise of succeeding to the empire, but his vices and 
incapaaly procured him the same ^elusion from the dignity of Cssar 
which Constantine had desen. ed by a dangerous superiority of merit 
The policy of Galerius preferred suA associates as would never disgrace 
the choice, nor dispute the commands, of their benefactor An obscure 
stranger was therefore raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of 
the late emperor of the West was left to enjoy the luxury of a private 
fortune in a villa a few miles distant from the capital The gloomy 
passions of his soul, shame vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy 
on the news of Constantines success but the hopes of Maxenlius 
revived with the public discontent, and be was easily persuaded to 
unite his personal injury and pretensions with the cause of the Roman 
people Two Praetorian tribunes and a commissary of provisions 
undertook the management of the conspiracy and, as every order of 
men was actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event was neither 
doubtful nor difficult The praefect of the city and a few magistrates 
who mamtamed their fidelity to Sevenis, were massacred by the guards 
and Maxentius, invested with the Imperial ornaments, was aS'.nowl 
edged, by the applauding senate and people, as the protector of the 
Roman freedom and dignity It is uncertain whether Maximian was 
previously acquainted with the coo^iracy, but as soon as the standard 
of rebellion was erected at Rome, the old emperor broke from the 
retirement where the authority of Diocletian had condemned him to 
pass a life of melancholy solitude, and concealed his returning ambition 
under the disguise of paternal tenderness At the request of his son 
and of the senate he condescended to ccassume the purple His anaent 
dignity, his experience, and bis fame m arms added strength as well 
as reputation to the party of Maxentius 

According to the advice, or rather the orders of his colleague, the 
emperor Severus immediately hastened to Rome in the full confidence 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he should easily suppress the tumult 
of an unwarlike populace, commanded by a licentious youth But he 
found on his arrival the gates of the city shut against him the walls 
filled with men and arms an experienced general at the head of the 
rebels, and his own troops without spint or affection A large body 
of hloors deserted to the enemy, allured by the p omise of a large 
donative and, if it be true that thQi had been lened by Maximian m 
his African war, preferring the natural feelings of gratitude to the 
artificial ties of allegiance Anulinus the Prietorian prefect, declared 
himself in favour of Maxentius, and drew after him the most consider 
able part of the troops accustomed to obey his commands Rome, 
according to the expression of an orator, recalled her armies and the 

**TJe sixth Pancg>ric represents the conduct of Maximian m the most 
{a\ourable 1 ght and the amb^ous express on of Aurel us Victor Jdc 
Usesar c 40I retractante dm, may signify c ther that he contrived or 
that 1 e opposed the conspiracy See ^isinius 1 11 fc. 9] p 79 and L^elantiu* 
de M P c. 26 
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unfortunate Severus, destitute of force and of counsel, retired, or rather 
fled, with precipitation to Ravenna Here he might for some time have 
been safe The fortifications of Ravenna were able to resist the 
attempts, and the morasses that surrounded the town were sufficient to 
prevent the approach, of the Italian army Thesea, which Severus 
commanded with a powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible supply 
of provisions, and gave a free entrance to the legions which, on the 
return of spnng, would advance to his assistance from Illyricum and 
the East Maximian, who conducted the siege in person, was soon 
convinced that he might waste his time and his army in the fruitless 
enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope either from force or famine 
With an art more suitable to the character of Diocletian than to his 
own, he directed his attack not so much against the walls of Ravenna as 
against the mind of Severus The treachery which he had experienced 
disposed that unhappy prince to distrust the most sincere of his friends 
and adherents The emissaries of Maximian easily persuaded hiS 
credulity that a conspiracy was formed to betray the town, and pre 
vailed upon his fears not to expose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror, but to accept the faith of an honourable capitula 
tion He was at first received with humanity and treated with respect 
Maximian conducted the captive emperor to Rome, and gave him 
the most solemn assurances that be bad secured his life by the resigna 
tion of the purple But Severus could obtain only an easy death and 
an Imperial funeral When the sentence was signified to him, (he 
manner of executing it was left to his own choice, he preferred the 
favourite mode of the ancients, that of opening his veuvs, and, as soon 
as he expired, his body was carried to the sepulchre which bad been 
constructed for the family of Galhenus '* 

Though the characters of Constantine and Maientius had very little 
affinity with each other, their situation and interest were the same, 
and prudence seemed to require that they should unite their forces 
against the common enemy Notwithstanding the superiority of his 
age and dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, and 
courting a personal interview with the sovereign of Gaul, carried with 
him his daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new alliance The 
marriage was celebrated at Arles with e\ery circumstance of magnifi 
cence, and the anaent colleague of Diocletian, who again asserted his 
claim to the Western empire, conferred on his son m law and ally the 
title of Augustus By consenting to receive that honour from JIaxi 
mian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause of Rome and of the 
senate, but his professions were ambiguous, and his assistance slow 
and ineffectual He considered with attention the approaching contest 
between the masters of Italy and the emperor of the East, and was 

“The circumstances of this war and the death of Severus are >ery doubt 
fully and variously told in our ancient fragments (see Tillemont Hist des 
Empereurs tom iv part, i p 5S5) I have endeavoured to extract from tliem 
a consistent and probable narration 
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prepared to consult his own salely or ambition in the event of the ^^f-*** 
The importance of the occasion called for the presence and abilities 
of Galerius, At the head of a powerful army collected from lUyricum 
and the JEast, he eritered Italy, resolved to revenge the death of 
Severus and to chastise the rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his 
intentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, to extirpate the 
senate, and to destroy the people by the sword. But the skill of 
Maximian had concerted a prudent system of defence. The invader 
found every place hostile, fortified, and inaccessible; and though he 
forced his way as far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his 
dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow limits of his camp 
Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enterprise, the haughty 
Galerius made the first advances towards a reconciliation, and des- 
patched two of his most considerable officers to tempt the Roman 
princes by the offer of a conference, and the declaration of his paternal 
regard for Maxentius, who might obtain mudi more from his liberality 
than he could hope from the doubtful chance of war.®* The offers of 
Galerius were rejected with firmness, his perfidious friendship rfused 
with contempt, and it was not long before he discovered that unless 
he provided for his safety by a timely retreat, he had some reason to 
apprehend the fate of Severus. The wealth which the Romans defended 
against his rapacious tyranny thQ^ freely contributed for his destruction 
The name of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, the secret distribu 
tion of large sums, and the promise of still more liberal rewards, checked 
the ardour and corrupted fidelity of the Illyrian legions; and when 
Galerius at length gave the signal of the retreat, it was with some 
difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not to desert a banner 
which ^d so often conducted them to victory and honour. A con- 
temporary writer assigns two other causes for the failure of the 
expedition; but they are both of such a nature that a cautious historian 
will scarcely venture to adopt them. We are told that Galerius, who 
had formed a very imperfect notion of the greatness of Rome by the 
cities of the East with which he was acquainted, found his forces 
inadequate to the siege of that immense capital. But the extent of a 
city serves only to render it more accessible to the enemy: Rome had 
long since been accustomed to submit on the approach of a conqueror; 
nor could the temporary enthusiasm of the people have long contended 
against the discipline and valour of the legions We are likewise in- 
formed that the legions themselves were struck with horror and remorse, 

’*Thc sixth PanegjTic pronounced to celebrate the elevation of Con- 
stantine; but the prudent orator avoids the mention either of Galerius or 
of Maxentius He introduces only one slight allusion to the actual troubles, 
and to the majesty of Rome 

’’With regard to this negotiation, see the fragments of an anonymous his- 
torian, published by Valcsius at the end of his edition of Aramianus Mar- 
cellinus, p 711. These fragments hate furnished us with several curious, 
and, as it should seem, authentic anecdotes 
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and that those pious sons of the republic refused to violate the sanctitj 
of their venerable parent ** But when we recollect with how much 
ease, m the more ancient awl wars, the zeal of party and the habits 
of military obedience had converted the native citizens of Rome into 
her most implacable enemies, we shall be inclined to distrust this 
extreme delicacy of strangers and barbarians who had never beheld 
Italy till they entered it in a hostile manner Had they not been 
restrained by motives of a more interested nature, they would probably 
have answered Galenus in the words of Csesar's veterans “If our 
general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tiber, we are prepared 
to trace out his camp 'tt'hatsoever walls he has determined to level 
with the ground, our hands are ready to work the engines nor shall 
we hesitate, should the name of the devoted city be Rome itself 
These are mdeed the expressions of a poet , but of a poet who has been 
distinguished, and even censured, for his slnct adherence to the truth 
of history ** 

The legions of Galenus exhibited a very melancholy proof of their 
disposition by the ravages which they committed m their retreat They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they drove away the flocks 
and herds of the Italians, they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the country which it had not 
been in their power to subdue During the whole march Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently declined a general engagement 
With those brave and desperate veterans His father had undertaken 
a second journey into Gaul, with the hope of persuading Constantine 
who had assembled an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
to complete the victory But the actions of Constantine were guided 
by reason, and not by resentment He persisted in the wise resolution 
of mamtaimng a balance of power in the divided empire and he no 
longer hated Galenus when that aspiring prince had ceased to be an 
object of terror ^ 

The mind of Galenus was the most susceptible of the sterner passions 
but it was not, however, incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship 
Licinius, whose manners as well as character were not unlike his own 
seems to have engaged both his affection and esteem Their intimacy 
had commenced m the happier period perhaps, of their youth and 

■ Lactantms dc M P c. 27 The former of these reasons is probably taken 
from Virg I s Shepherd Itlam ego hu c nostra; similem Mel bcM 
putavi etc Lactantms de! ghts in these poetical alius ons 
* ” Castra super Tusci si ponerc Tybr dis undas (/ubeas) 

Hespenos audax veniam meUtor in agros 
Tu quoscunque vofes in pbnum effunderc muros 
II s aries actus disperget saxa laccrt s 
Ilia licet pen tus tolli quam jnssens urbem 

Roma sit. Lucan. Pharsa! } 381 

M ^ctantius de M P c. 27 Zos m L u [c. 10] p 82 The latter ins nuates 
that Constant ne m his interYiew with Maximun liad prom sed to declare 
against Galenus 
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obscurity. It had been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a 
mditary life; they had advanced almost by equal steps through the 
successive honours of the service; and as soon as Galerius was in\ested 
with the Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived the design of 
raising his companion to the same rank with himself. During the 
short period of his prosperity, he considered the mnk of Cxsar as un- 
worthy of the age and merit of Licinius, and rather chose to resell e 
ioT Wm the p\ace of Constantins, and the empire of the West. \Vhi\t 
the emperor was employed in the Italian war, he intrusted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube; and immeduitely after his return from 
that unfortunate expedition he invested Licinius with the vacant purple 
of Severus, resigning to his immediate command the provinces of 
Illyricum.®* The nens of his promotion was no sooner carried into 
the East, than hlaximin, who governed, or rather oppressed, the 
countries of Egjpt and SjTia, belrajed his envy and discontent, dis- 
dained the inferior name of Caesar, and, notwithstanding the prayers 
as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, almost by violence, the equal 
title of Augustus.** For the first, and indeed for the last lime, the 
Roman world was administered by sk emperors In the West, Con- 
stantine and Maxentius affected to reverence their father Maximian 
In the East, Licinius and RIaxImm honoured with more real considera* 
tion their benefactor Galerius The opposition of interest, and the 
memory of a recent war, divided the empire into two great hostile 
powers; but their mutual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 
even a feigned reconciliation, till the death of the elder princes, oi 
Maximian, and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to 
the views and passions of their surviving associates. 

When RIaximian had reluctantly abdicated the empire, the venal 
orators of the limes applauded his philosophic moderation. WTien his 
ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a avil war, they returned 
thanks to bis generous patriotism, and gently censured that love of 
ease and retirement which had withdrawn him from the public service.** 
But it was impossible that mmds like those of Rlaxinuan and his son 
could long possess in harmony an undivided power. Rlaxentius con- 
sidered himself as the legal sovereign of Italy, elected by the Roman 

de Tillemont (Hist dcs Empereurs, tom jv parL i. p SSO) Jias proved 
that Licinius, without passing through the intermediate rank of Qesar, waf 
She jjJb Jf£>yr:«ibej-, .* j jsf, sJitx She xeSvxxi eS GiSenux 

irotn Italy 

“Lactantius de M Pc 32 When Galerius declared Licinius Augustus 
with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by inventing for 
Constantine and il/oximi« (not Maxenlms see Balure, p 81) the new title 
of sons of the Augusti But when Maxnnin acquainted him that he had 
been saluted Augustus by the army, Galenus was obliged to acknowledge 
him, as well as Constantine, as equal associates in the Imperial dignity 

"See Panegyr Vet vi [vj p Audi dolons nostn liberam vocem, etc 
The whole passage is imagined with artful flattery, and expressed with an 
easy flow of eloquence. 
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senate and people; nor would he endure the control of his father, who 
arrogantly declared that by his name and abilities the rash youth had 
been established on the throne. The cause was solemnly pleaded before 
the PrjBtorian guards; and those troops, who dreaded the severity of 
the old emperor, t^used the party of Maxentius.** The life and 
freedom of Maximian were, however, respected, and he retired from 
Italy into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, and secretly 
contriving new mischiefs. But Galerius, who was well acquainted with 
his character, soon obliged him to leave his dominions, and the last 
refuge of the disappointed Sfaximian was the court of his son-in-law 
Constantine.** He was received with respiect by that artful prince, and 
with the appearance of filial tenderness by the empress Fausta. That 
he might remove every suspicion, he resigned the Imperial purple a 
second time,®* professing himself at length convinced of the vanity of 
greatness and ambition. Had he persevered in this resolution, he might 
have ended his life with less dignity, indeed, than in his first retirement, 
yet, howev’cr, with comfort and reputation. But the near prospect of a 
throne brought hack to hts remembrance the sute from whence he 
was fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate effort, either to reign or to 
perish An incursion of the Franks had summoned Constantine, with 
a part of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the remainder of the 
troops were stationed in the southern provinces of Gaul, which lay 
exposed to the enterprises of the Italian emperor, and a considerable 
treasure was deposited in the dty of Arles Mazimtan either craftily 
invented, or hastily aedited, a vain report of the death of Constantine. 
Without hesitation he ascended the throne, seized the treasure, and, 
scattering it with his accustomed profusion among the soldiers, en- 
deavour^ to awake in their minds the memory of his ancient dignity 
and exploits. Before he could establish bis authority, or finish the 
negotiation which be appears to have entered into with his son Max- 
entius, the celerity of Constantine defeated all his hopes. On the first 
news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid 
marches from the Rhine to the Saonc, embarked on the last-mentioned 
river at Chalons, and, at L>ons trusting himself to the rapidity of the 
Rhone, arrived at the gales of Arles with a mUitaxy force which it was 
impossible for Slaximian to resist, and which scarcely permitted him 
to take refuge xn the neighbouring city of Marseilles. The rurrow 
neck of land which joined that place to the continent was fortified 
“LacUnUus de M. P. c 28 Zosim. L ii. [c. ii] p 82. A report was 
spread that Mfxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had been 
substituted by the wife of klvumian as her own child. See Aurelius Victor 
(Epic 40], Anonym. Valeiiaic [JiaJ. and PanrtrjT Vet ix, 3, 4 
“ Ab urbe puUum. ab Italia fugatum. ab iH>Tico repudiatum, tms pros incus, 
tuis copiis, tuo palatio reccpislL Eijcicn. in Pane^r VeC vii. («.] 14. 

“Lactantius dc M. P. c. 29 Yet after the resignation of the purple, Con- 
stantine still con'inued to Maxiroian the pomp and honours of the^ Imperial 
dignity: and on all public occasions gate the right-hand place to his father- 
in-law. PanesjT. Yiii. 15. 
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against the besiegers, ^^hllst the sea T>’as open, cither for the escape of 
Maxitnian, or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter should choose 
to disguise his in\asion of Gaul under the honourable pretence of 
defending a distressed, or, as he might allege, an injured father 
\pprehensi\e of the fatal consequences of delaj, Constantine gave 
orders for an immediate assault, but the scaling-ladders were found 
loo short for the height of the nails, and Marseilles might have sus- 
tamed as long a siege as it formerly did against the arms of Cesar, if 
the garrison, conscious either of their fault or of tbeir danger, had not 
purchased their pardon bj delivering up the city and the person of 
Maximtan A secret but irrevocable sentence of death was pronounced 
against the usurper, he obtained only the same favour which he had 
indulged to Severus, and it was published to the w’orld that, oppressed 
b} the remorse of his repeated enmes, he strangled himself with his 
own hands After he had lost the assistance, and disdained the mod 
crate counsels, of Diocletian, the second period of his active life was 
a senes of public calamities and personal mortifications, which were 
terminated, tn about three j cars, by an ignominious death He deserved 
his fate, but we should find more reason to applaud the humanity of 
Constantine if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of his father 
and the father of his wife Dunng the whole of this melancholy trans 
action, It appears that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature to her 
conjug^ duties*^ 

The last years of Galerius were less shameful and unfortunate, and 
though he had filled with more glory the subordinate station of Cssar 
than Uie superior rank of Augustus, he preserved, till the moment of 
his death, the first place among the princes of the Roman irorld He 
survived his retreat from Italy about four years, and, wisely relinquish 
ing his views of universal empire, he devoted the remainder of his life 
to the enjoyment of pleasure and to the execution of some works of 
public utUity, among which we may distinguish the discharging into 
the Danube superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, and the cutting 
down the immense forests that encompassed it an operation worthy ol 
a monarch, since it gave an extensive country to the agncuUure of hi« 
Pannonian subjects ** His death was occasioned by a very painful and 

"Zossin I H fc iij p 82 Eumenms m Pan«g>r Vet vii i&-2i The 
latter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair in the most 
faiourable light for his sovereign Ycl even from this partial narratiie we 
may conclude that the repeated ckmency of Constantine and the reiterated 
treasons of ^faximian as they are described by Lactantius (de M P c 29 
30) and copied by the modems are destitute of any historical foundation 

“Aurelius Victor c. 40 But that lake was situated on the upper Pan 
noma near the borders of Nortcum, and the provmcc of Valeria (a name 
which the wife of Galerius gave to ttie drained country) undoubtedly lay 
between the Drave and the Danube (Sextus Rufus c 8) I should therefore 
suspect that Victor has confound^ the lake Pelso wth the Volocean marshes 
or as they are now called the lake Sabaton It is placed in the heart o' 
Valeria and its present extent is not less than twelve Hungarian miles (abou' 
seventy English) m length and two m breadth See Severmi Pannonia 
k u c-o. 
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lingering disorder. His body, sweUed by an intemperate course of 
life to an imwieldy corpulence, was covert with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who have given their name to 
a most loathsome disease;** but as Galerius bad ofi'ended a very zealous 
and powerful parly among his subjects, his sufferings, instead of 
exciting their compassion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice.** He had no sooner expired in his palace of Nicomedia 
than the two emperors, who were indebted for their purple to his favour, 
began to collect their forces, with the intention either of disputing or 
of dividing the dominions which he had left without a master. They 
were persuaded, however, to de^t from the former design, and to 
agree m the latter. The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. The Helles- 
pont and the Thracian Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, and 
the banks of those narrow seas, which flowed in the midst of the Roman 
world, were covered with solders, with arms, and with fortifications 
The deaths of Maximlan and of Galenas reduced the number of 
emperors to four. The sense of their true interest soon connected 
Licmius and Constantine; a secret alliance was concluded between 
Maximin and Maxentius, and their unhappy subjects expected with 
terror the bloody consequences of their inevitable dissensions, 
which were no longer restramed by the fear or the respect which they 
had entertained for Galerius.** 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the passions 
of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in discovering a single 
action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In the sixth year of 
his reign Constantine visited the city of Autun, and generously remitted 
the arrears of tribute, redudng at the same time the proportion of 
their assessment from twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, subject 
to the real and personal capitation.** Yet even this indulgence affords 
the most unquestionable proof of the pubhc misery. This tax was so 
extremely oppressive, cither in itself or in the mode of collecting it. 
that, whilst the revenue was increased by extortion, it was diminished 
by despair: a considerable part of the territory of Autun was left 
uncultivated; and great numbers of the provincials rather chose to 
live as exiles and outlaws than to support the weight of civil society 
Tt is but too probable that the bountiful emperor relieved, by a partial 

•■Lactantius (de M. P. c. 33) and Eusebius (L viii. c lO) cl*senbe the 
Diuptoms ard progress of his disorder with lingular accuracy and apparent 
pleasure. [See Hfnvale, note 00 page 261 — O 5 J 

“If any (like the Utc Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. voL 
il. P. 307-356) still delight m rccordmc the wonderful deaths of the r«r»<- 
oitoTs, I would recom-nend to their perusal an admirable passage of Grotius 
(Hist. L viL p 33a) ronceming tlie last illness of Philip II. of Spaln^ 

“ See Eusebius, L ix. fi. 10 l.actaotins de H P. c. 36 Zosimtis b less 
exact, and evidently confounds Maxicisan with 3 faximin. 

"bee the eighth PanegjT, m which Eameniui displays, in the presence of 
Constantine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of Autun 
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act of hberaJjty, one among the ninny evils vhicli he had caused by hi* 
general ma.'^ims of administration But even those maxims vsere less 
the effect of choice than of necessity And if we except the death of 
Maxtmian, the reign of Constantine m Gaul seems to have been the 
most innocent and even virtuous period of his life The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians, who 
either dreaded or experienced his active valour After a signal victory 
over the Tranks and Alemanni, several of Iheir princes were exposed 
by his order to the mid beasts in the amphitheatre of Treves, and 
the people «;eera to have enjojed the spectacle, without discovering, in 
such a treatment of roixil captives, anything that was repugnant tn 
the laws of nations or of humanity 
The virtues of Constantine were tendered more illustrious by the 
vices of Maxentius WTulst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happiness as the condition of the times was capable of receiving, Ital> 
and Africa groaned under the dominion of a tj^ant as contemptible as 
he was odious The zeal of flatter> and faction has indeed too fre 
quently sacrificed the reputation of the vanquished to the glorj of 
their successful rivals, but even those writers who have revealed, with 
the most freedom and pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unammouslj 
confess that Maxentius was cruel, capacious, and profligate Me bad 
the good fortune to suppress a slight rebellion m Africa The governor 
and a few adherents had been guilty, the province suffered for their 
crime The ilourt&hing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole 
extent of that fe’tile country, were wasted b> Dre and sword The 
abuse ot victory was followed by the abuse of law and justice A 
formidable army of sycophants and delators invaded Africa the nch 
and tlw noble were easvl;; convicted of a connection with the rebels, 
and those among them who experienced the emperor’s clemency were 
only pimisheJ by the confiscation of their estates So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to 
the eyes of the people the spoils and captives of a Roman province 
The state of Ih* capital was no less deserving of compassion ^an that 
of Africa The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for 
his vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers of his revenue were 
skilled in the arts of rapine It was under his reign that the method 
of exactmg a free gift from the senators was first invented, and as the 
sum was msensibly increased, the pretences of levymg it a victory, a 
birth, a marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were proportionately mul 

"Eutropius X 2 Panegyr Veter vii lo ii ra A great number of 
the French youth were IVewise exposed to the same cruel and icnominious 
death. 

“Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet of the Csesars with abhor 
rence and contempt and Zosimus (1 ii. (c 14] p 85) accuses him of every 
Kind of cruelly and profligacy 

“Zosimus I IT. [c 14] p Sj-Sj Aujelms "Wetor fCassar 40] 
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tiplied.** Maxentius had imbibed the same implacable aversion lo the 
senate which had characterised most of the former tyrants of Rome, 
nor was it possible for his ungrateful temper to forgive the generous 
fidelity which had raised him to the throne and supported him against 
all his enemies. The lives of the senators were exposed to his jealous 
suspicions, the dishonour of their wives and daughters heightened the 
gratification of his sensual passions.*^ It may be presumed that an 
Imperial lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain; but whenever 
persuasion proved ineffectual, he had recourse to violence; and there 
remains one memorable example of a noble matron who preserved her 
chastity by a voluntary death. The soldiers were the only order of 
men whom he appear^ to respect, or studied to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy wth armed troops, connived at their tumults, suffered 
them with impunity to plunder, and even to massacre, the defenceless 
people;** and indidging them in the same licentiousness which their 
emperor enjoyed, Maxentius often bestowed on his military favourites 
the splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a senator. A prince, of such 
a character, alike incapable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchase the support, but be could never obtain the esteem, of 
the army. Yet his pride was equal to his other vices. Whilst be passed 
his indolent life, either within the walls of bis palace or in the neigh- 
boring gardens of Sallust, he was repeatedly beard to declare that Ac 
alone was emperor, and that the other princes were no more than liN 
lieutenants, on whom he had devolved the defence of the frontier 
provinces, that he might enjoy without interruption the elegant luxury 
of the capital Rome, which had so long regretted (he absence, 
lamented, during the six years of his reign, the presence of her 
sovereign.** 

Though Constantine might view the conduct of Maxentius with 
abhorrence, and the situation of the Romans with compassion, we have 
no reason to presume that he would have taken up arms to punish the 
one or to relieve the other. But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to 

“The passage of Aurelius Victor [L cj should be read in the following 
manner* Primus institute pesstmo, munerum specie, Patres Oraloresque 
pecuniani conferre prodigenti sibi cogeret 

"Panegyr Vet, ix. 3 Euseb Hist Eccles vin 14. et m Vit. Constant 1 
33. 34 Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous matron, who stabbed herself to escape 
the violence of Maxentius, was a Christian, wife to the przfect of the city, and 
her name was Sophroma It still remains a question among the casuists, 
Whether, on such occasions. Suicide is justifiable? 

“Pratonanis cadem vulgi quondam annuerit, is the vague expression of 
Aurelius Victor (Cxsar 40] See more particular, though somewhat dif- 
ferent, accounts of a tumult and massacre which happened at Rome, in 
Eusebius (L viu c. 14), and in ^simns (L 11 [c. 13] p ^). 

“See in the Panegyncs (ix 14) a lively description of the indolence and 
>'ain pride of Maxentius In another place pft c 3] the orator observes that 
the riches which Rome had accumulated in a period of 1060 years were lav- 
ished by the tyrant on his mercenary bands; redemptis ad civile latroanium 
manibus ingesserat. 
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provoke a formidable enemy whose ambition had been hitherto re- 
strained by considerations of prudence rather than by principles of 
justice.®® After the death of Maximian, his titles, according to the 
established custom, had been erased, and his statues thrown down with 
ignominy His son, who had persecuted and deserted him when alive, 
affected to display the most pious regard for his memory, and gave 
orders that a similar treatment should be immediately inflicted on all 
the statues that had been erected in Italy and Africa to the honour 
of Constantine. That wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline j 
war, with the difficulty and importance of which he was sufficiently 
acquainted, at first dissembled the insult, and sought for redress by 
the milder expedients of negotiation, till he was convinced that the 
hostile and ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it necessary’ 
for him to arm in his own defence. Maxentms, who openly avowed his 
pretensions to the whole monarchy of the West, had already prepared 
a very considerable force to invade the Gallic provinces on the side 
of Rhaitia; and though he could not e.xpect any assistance from 
Licinius, he was flattered with the hope that the legions of Illyricum. 
allured by his presents and promises, would desert the standard of that 
prmce, and unanimously declare themselves his soldiers and subjects** 
Constantine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with caution, be 
acted with vigour. He gave a private audience to the ambassadors 
who, in the name of the senate and people, conjured him to deliver 
Rome from a detested tyrant; and, without regardmg the timid remon- 
strances of his council, he resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry 
the war into the heart of Italy,** 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory; and the unsuccessful 
event of two former invasions was sufficient to inspue the most serious 
apprehensions The veteran troops, who revered the name of Maxi- 
mian, had embraced in both those ware the party of his son, and were 
now restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of interest, from 
entertaining an idea of a second desertion Maxentius, who considered 
the Prjetonan guards as the firmest defence of his throne, had increased 
them to their ancient establishment, and they composed, including 

"After the victory of Constantine it was universally allowed that the 
motive of delivering the republic from a detested tyrant would, at any time, 
have justified his expedition mto Italy Etucb in Vit Constantin 1 i c. 2d 
Panegyr Vet ix 2 

"Zosimus, 1 11 Ic 14I p EI4 85 Wazarius in Panegyr x 7-13 

"See Panegyr. Vet ix fvin,] 2 Omnibus fere tuis Comitibus et Ducibus 
non solum tacite mussantibus, sed ctiara aperte timentibus, contra constlia 
Iiominum, contra Haruspicum inonrta, ipse per temet hberanclie urbis tempus 
vemsse sentircs The embassy of Romans ts mentioned only by Zonaras 
(1 xiii [c i]), and by Cedrenus (in Compend Hist p 270 [ed Pans, vol 
i p 474 ed Bonnl) , but those modern Greeks had the opportunity of con 
suiting many writers which have since been lost among which we may reckon 
the Life of Constantine by Praxagoras Photius (p 63) has made a short 
extract from that historical work 
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the rest of the Italians who were enlisteil into his service, a formidable 
bodj of fourscore thousand men ron> thousand Moors and Cartha* 
ginians had been raised since the reduction of Afnca Even Sidly 
furnished its p'oportion of troops, and the armies of Maxentius 
amounted to one hundred and seventy thousand foot and eighteen 
thousand horse The wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of the 
war, and the adjacent provinces were exhausted to form immense 
magazines of com and every other kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of nineij thousand foot 
and eight thousand horse,** and as the defence of the Rhine required 
an extraordinary attention dunng the absence of the emperor, it w’as 
not m his power to employ above half his troops in the Italian expedi 
tion, unless he sacrificed the public safety to his private quarrel ** At 
the head of about fortj thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were at least four times superior to his own 
But the armies of Rome, placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated fay indulgence and luxury Habituated to the baths and 
theatres of Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and were chieflv 
composed of veterans who had almost forgotten, or of new levies who 
bad never acquired, the use of arms and the practice of war The 
hardy legions of Gaul bad long defended the frontiers of the empire 
against the barbarians of the North, and in the perSorimnce of that 
labonous service their valour was exercised and their dtsopline con* 
Armed There appeared the same difference between the leaders as 
between the armies Capnee or flattery had tempted Maxenuus with 
the hopes of conquest, but these aspirmg hopes soon gave way to the 
habits of pleasure and the consaousness of his inexperience The 
intrepid mind of Constantine had been trained from his earliest youth 
to war, to action, and to military command 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was obliged first 
to discover and then to open a way over mountains, and through savage 
nations that had never yielded a passage to a regular army *' The Alps 

"Zosunus (t »L fc. isJ p fiS) has given us this curious account of the 
forces on both sides He make? oo mention of any naval armaments though 
we are assured (Panegyr Vet ix 2j) that the war was larricd on by sea 
as \«ell as by land and that the fleet of Constantine toolc possession of Sar 
dmia. Corsica and the ports of Italy 

“Panegyr Vet ut 3 It is not surprising that the orator should dimmish 
the numbers with which his sovereign achieved the conquest of Italy, but 
It appears somewhat singular that he should esteem the tyrant s army at no 
more than looooo men 

“The three pnnapal passages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy are 
those oS Mount St Bernard, Mount Cons and Mount Genevre TTradtion 
and a resemblance of names {Afpts PenntM), had assigned the first of these 
for the march of Hannibal (see Simler de Alpibns) The Cheval er de 
Folard (Polyb tom. iv ) and If dAnviIle base led him over Mount Genesrc 
But notwithstanding the authority of an expenenced officer and a learned 
geographer the pretensions of Mount Cenis are supported in a specious not 
to say a convinang manner by If Grosley Observations sur 1 Italic, tom. 
i P 40 etc. 
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were then guarded by nature, they arc now fortified by art. Citadels, 
constructed with no less skill than labour and expense, command every 
avenue into the plain, and on that side render Italy almost inaccessible 
to the enemies of the king of Sardinia.” But in the course of the inter- 
mediate period, the generals who have attempted the passage have 
seldom experienced any difficulty or resistance. In the age of Con* 
stantine the peasants of the mountains were civilised and obedient 
subjects; the country was plentifully slocked with provisions, and the 
stupendous highnays which the Romans had carried over the Alps 
open^ several communications between Gaul and Italy Constantine 
preferred the road of the Coltian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mount 
Cenis, and led his troopis with such active diligence, that he descended 
into the plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxentius had received 
any certain intelligence of his departure from the banks of the Rhine 
The aty of Susa, however, which is situated at the foot of Jlount Cenis, 
was surrounded with walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently 
numerous to check the progress of an invader; but the impatience of 
Constantine’s troops disdained the tedious forms of a siege. The same 
day that they appeared before Susa they applied fire to the gates and 
ladders to the walls; and mounting to the assault amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows, they entered the place sword in hand, and cul in 
pieces the greatest part of the garnson. The flames were extinguished 
by the care of Constantine, and the remains of Susa preserv^ from 
total destruction About forty miles from thence a more severe contest 
awaited him A numerous army of Italians was assembled, under the 
lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength 
consisted in a species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the 
deeUwe of thew discipline, had hoTTowed from the nations of the East 
The horses, as well as the men, were clothed in complete armour, the 
joints of which were artfully adapted to the motions of their bodies 
The aspect of tins cavalry was formidable, their weight almost irre- 
sistible, and as, on this occasion, their generals had drawn them up in 
a compact column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading 
flanks, they flattered themselves that they diould easily break and 
trample down the army of Constantine. They might, perhaps, have 
succeeded in their design, had not their experienced adversary embraced 
the same method of defence which m similar circumstances had been 
practised by Aurelian The skilful evolutions of Constantine divided 
and baffled this massy column of cavalry The troops of Maxentius 
fled in confusion towards Turin, and as the gates of the city were shut 
against them, very few escaped the sword of the victorious pursuers 
By this important service Turm deserved to experience the clemency 
and even favour of the conqueror He made his entry into the Imperial 

“ La Brunette near Suse, Eemont, Hxiles, Fenestrelles, Coni, etc. 

See Ammian Marcellm xy io. His description of the toads over the 
Alps IS clear, lively, and accurate 
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palace of Milan, and almost all the cities of Italy between the Alps 
and the Po not only acknowled^d the power, but embraced with zeal 
the party of Constantine** 

From Milan to Rome, the .^milian and Flammian highways offered 
an ea^ march of about four hundred miles, but though Constantme 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he prudently directed his opera 
tions against another army of Italians, who, by their strength and 
position, might either oppose his progress, or, in case of a misfortune, 
might intercept his retreat Runaus Pompetanus, a general dis 
tmguished by his s alour and ability, had under his command the citj 
of Verona, and all the troops that were stationed in the province of 
Venetia As soon as he was informed that Constantine was advanang 
towards him, he detached a large body of ca\alr>, which was defeated 
la an engagement near Bresaa, and pursued by the Gallic legions as 
far as the gates of Verona The necessity, the importance, and th^ 
difficulties of the siege of Verona, immediaielj presented themselves 
to the sagaaous mmd of Constantine** The city was accessible only 
by a narrow peninsula towards the west, as the other three sides were 
surrounded by the Adige, a rapid river, which covered the province of 
\enetia, from whence the besieged derived an inexhaustible supply of 
men and provisions It was not without great difficulty, and after 
eeveral fruitless attempts, that Constantine found means to pass th> 
nv er at some distance above the aty, and m a place where the torrent 
was less violent He then encompas^ Verona with strong lines, pti^ed 
his attache with prudent v igour, and repelled a desperate sally of Pom 
peianus That mtrepid gener^, when he had used every of 

defence that the strength of the place or that of the garrison could 
afford, secretly escaped from Verona, aimou> not for his own but for 
the public safety With indefatigable diligence he soon collected an 
army suffiaent either to meet Constantine in the field, or to attack htm 
if he obstinately remamed wiUun his lines The emperor, attentive 
to the motions, and informed of the approach of so formidable an 
enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the operations of the 
siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on whose v’alour and fidelity 
be more particularly depended, he advanced in person to engage the 
general of Jlaxentius The army of Gaul was drawn up m two lines, 
aoxirding to the usual practice of war, but their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far exceeded his own, 

“Zosimus as v\ell as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the Alps to the 
deasise action near itotne. We must apply to the two Panegyncs for the 
infermediatc actions of Constantine. 

“The Marquis Maffei has eummed the siege and battle of Verona with 
that d^ree of attention and accuracy nfaich was due to a memorable action 
that happened m lus native country The fortifications of that city con 
structed by Gallienus were less extestsiTe than the modern walls and the 
amphitheatre was not included within their circumference See Verona II 
tu<trata part, u p 142 150 
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suddenly chinged his disposition, and, reducing the second, extended 
the front of his first line to a just proportion with that of the enemy. 
Such evolutions, which only veteran troops can execute without con- 
fusion in a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive; but as this 
engagement began towards the close of the day, and was contested with 
great obstinacy during the whole night, there was less room for the 
conduct of the generals than for the courage of the soldiers. The 
return of light displayed the victory of Constantine, and a field of 
carnage covered with many thousands of the vanquished Italians. 
Their general, Pompeianus, was found among the slain; Verona im- 
mediately surrendered at discretion, and the garrison was made 
prisoners of war.®” When the oflicers of the victorious army congratu- 
lated their master on this important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful complaints, of such a nature, however, as the most jealous 
monarchs will listen to without displeasure. They represented to Con- 
stantine that, not contented with performing all the duties of a com- 
mander, he had exposed his own person with an excess of valour which 
almost degenerated into rashness; and they conjured him for the future 
to pay more regard to the preservation of a life in which the safety of 
Rome and of the empire was involved 

IVhile Constantine signalised his conduct and valour in the field, the 
sovereign of Italy appeared insensible of the calamities and danger of 
a civil war whiii raged In the heart of bis dominions. Pleasure was 
still the only business of Maxenllus Concealing, or at least attempting 
to conceal, from the public knowledge the misfortunes of his arms,** 
he indulged himself in a vain confidence, which deferred the remedies 
of the approaching evil without deferring the evil itself.®* The rapid 
progress of Constantine®* was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from 
this fatal security; he flattered himself that bis well-known liberality 
and the majesty of the Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the same facility the rebellious 
army of Gaul. The officers of experience and ability who had served 
under the banners of Maximian were at length compelled to inform 
his effeminate son of the imminent danger to which he was reduced; 
and, with a freedom that at once surprised and convinced him, to urge 
the necessity of preventing his rum by a vigorous exertion of his re- 
mammg power The resources of Maxentius, both of men and money, 

“They wanted chains for so great a multitude of captives; and the whole 
council was at a loss, but the sagacious conqueror imagined the happy ex 
pcdient o£ converting into fetters the swords of the vanquished Panegyr 
Vet IX 9 

•'Panegyr Vet ix lo 

‘‘Literas calamitatum suarutn indices suppnmebat Panegyr Vet ix 15 

“ Remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine censure which 
Tacitus passes on the supine indoknce of Vitellius 

“The Marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Constantine was 
still at Verona, the isl of September, ap 312, and that the memorable era 
of the Indictions was dated from his conquest of the Cisalpine GauC 
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ttcre still considerable The Pratornn guards felt how strongly their 
own Interest and safety were connected sMth his cause, and a third army 
was soon collected, more numerous linn those which had been lost in 
the battles of Turin and Vcroni It \ms far from the Intention of the 
emperor to lead his troops m person \ stranger to the exercises of 
war, he trembled at the apprehension of so dangerous a contest, and, as 
fear IS commonly superstitious, he listened with mehneholy attention 
to the rumours of omens and presages which seemed to menace his life 
and empire Shame at length supplied Ihe place of courage, and forced 
him to take the field lie was unable to sustain the contempt of the 
Roman people The circus resounded with their indignant clamours, 
and they tumultuously besieged the gales of the palace, reproaching the 
pusillanimity of their indolent so\crcign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine ** Before Marentius left Rome he consulted the 
Sibylline books The guardians of these ancient oracles were as well 
\erscd in the arts of this aiorld as they were ignorant of the secicts of 
fate, and they returned him a very prudent answer, which might adapt 
Itself to the event, and secure their reputation, whatever should be the 
shance of arms ” 

The celerity of Constantines march has been compared to the rapid 
conquest of Italy by the first of the Caisars, nor is the flattering paral 
Jel repugnant to (he truth of history, since no more than fift> •eight 
days elapsed between the surrender of Verona and the final decision of 
the war Constantine had alna)$ apprehended that the tyrant would 
consult the dictates of fear, and perhaps of prudence, and that, instead 
of risking his last hopes in a general engagement, be would shut him 
self up within the walls of Rome Has ample magazines secured him 
agamst the danger of famine, and as the situation of Constantine ad 
mitted not of dela^, he might have been reduced to the sad necessity 
of destroymg with fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest reward 
of his victory, and the deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war” It was with equal sur 
prise and pleasure that, on bis arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, 
about nine miles from Rome,** he discovered the army of Maxenlius 

“See Panegyr Vet xi l6 [ix 14?] LacUntim de M P c. 44 

“ Illo die I ostem Romanorum esse penturum [Lact 1 c] The vanquished 
prince became of course the enemy of Rome 

"See Panegyr Vet ix 16 x 27 The former of these orators magnifies 
Ihe hoards of com which Maxentius had collected from Africa and the 
slands And yet if there is any truth in the scarcity mentioned by Eusebius 
(m Vit Constantin 1 i c 36) the Imperial granaries must have been open 
only to the soldiers 

" Maxentius tandem urbe in Saxa Rubru m Uia ferme novcm ®ger 
rime progressus Aurelius Victor [dc Caesar 40 ] See Cellarnts Geograph 
Antiq tom i p 463 Saxa Rubra was m the ne ghbourhood of the Cremera 
a trifling rivulet illustrated by the valour and glor ous death of the three 
hundred Fabii 
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prepared to guc him battle Their long front filled a very spacious 
plain, and Iheir deep aTra> reached to the banks of the Tiber, which 
covered Ihcir rear, and forbade their retreat We are informed, and 
ne ma> believe, tint Constantine disposed his troops with consum- 
mate sLil, and that he choec for himself the post of honour and dan- 
ger Distinguished by the splendour of his arms, he chargeil in person 
the cavalrj' of his rival, and his irresistible attack determined the 
fortune of the daj. The cavalrj of Maxcntius was principally com 
posed either of unwieldy cuira^ters or of light Moors and Nuroidians. 
They yielded to the vagour of the Gallic horse, which possessed more 
activity than the one, more firmness than the other The defeat of 
the two wings left the infantry without any protection on its flanks, 
and the undisciplined Italians fled without reluctance from the standard 
of a tyrant whom they had always haled, and whom they no longer 
feared The Praitornns, conscious that their offences were beyond 
the reach of mercy, were animated by revenge and despair. Nolwith 
standing their repeated efforts, those brave veterans were unable to 
recover the victory, they obtained, however, an honourable death, and 
it was observed that ihcir bodies covered the same ground which had 
been occupied by their ranks’* The confusion then became general 
and the dismayed troops of Maxentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tiber The emperor himself attempted to escape back into the aty 
over the MiUian bridge, but the crowds which pressed together through 
that narrow passage forced him mlo the nver, where he was immedi 
ately drowned by the weight «( his armour ’* His body, which had 
sunk very deep into the mud, was found with some difficulty the next 
day The sight of his head, when it was exposed to the eyes of the 
people, convinced them of their deliverance, and admonish^ them to 
receive with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Cons 

“The post which Maventius had taken with the Tiber m his rear, is very 
clearly described by the two Panegyrists ix i6 x 28 

'• Excepus latrocinu lUms pnmis auctotibus qui desperata venia locum 
quern pugna: sumpscrant tcxcre corporibus Panegyr Vet ix 17 

*A very idle rumour soon prevailed that Maxentms who liad not taken 
any precaution for his own retreat had contrived a very artful snare to 
destroy the army of the pursuers but that the wooden bridge, which was 
to have been loosened on the approach of Constantine unluckily broke down 
under the weight of the flying Italians M de Tillcmont (Hist des Empereurs 
VOTO. w \ 9 5,1^^ xxry vixvan&ty HtbtVVRc sw, cuwVc^'itt.Vwsw vc. 

common sense, the testimony of Eusebius and Zosimus ought to prevail over 
the silence of Lactanlius Nazanus and the anonymous but contemporary 
orator who composed the ninth Panegyric 

{blanso (Beylagc vi ) examines the question and adduces two manifest 
allusions to the bridge from the Life of Constantine by Praxagoras amt 
from Libanius Is it not very probable he asks tliat the bridge in question 
was thrown over the nver to facilitate the advance and to secure tlie retreat 
of Maxentms In case of defeat orders were given for destroying it to check 
the pursuit it broke down acadentally or in the confusion was destrojed 
as has not infrequently been the ease before the proper time — O S] 1 
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tantine, who thus achieved by his valour and ability the most splendid 
enterprise of his life ” 

In the use of victory Constantine neither deserved the praise of 
clemency nor mcurred the censure of immoderate rigour^* He in 
flicted the same treatment to which a defeat would have exposed his 
own person and family, put to death the two sons of the tyrant, and 
carefully extirpated his whole race The most distmguished adherents 
of Maxentius must have expected to share his fate, as they had shared 
his prosperity and his crimes, but when the Roman people loudly 
demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror resisted, with 
firmness and humanity, those servile clamours, which were dictated by 
flattery as well as by resentment Informers were punished and dis 
couraged the innocent who had suffered under the late tyranny were 
recall^ from exile, and restored to their estates A general act of 
oblnion quieted the minds and settled the property of the people both 
m Italy and m Afnca ** The first time that Constantine honoured 
the senate with his presence he recapitulated his own services and ex 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustrious order of his sincere 
regard, and promised to re establish its ancient dignity and privileges 
The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning professions by the empty 
titles of honour which it was yet m their power to bestow, and, with 
out presuming to ratify the authonty of Constantine, they passed a 
decree to assign him the first rank among the three Augusli who gov 
emed the Roman world Games and festivals were instituted to 
preserve the fame of his MCtory, and se\eral edifices, raised at the et 
pense of Maxentius, were dedicated (o the honour of his successful 
nval The triumphal arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of the meanest 
\'aaity As it was not possible to find in the capital of the empire a 
sculptor who was capable of adorning that public monument, the arch 
of Trajan, without any respect either for his memory or for the rules 
of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures The difference 
of limes and persons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded 

** Zosimus L « fc. 15, J? 1 p 86-88 and the two Panepyrics the former 
of which was pronounced a few months afterwards afford the clearest notion 
of this great battle. Lactantius Eusebius and e\en the Cpitoracs supply ses 
eral useful hints 

"Zosimus the enemy of Constantine allows {1 11 [c 17] p 88) that only 
a few of the friends of Sfaxenlius were put to death but we may remark 
the expressne passage of Nazanus (Panegyr Vet x. 6) Omnibus qui labe 
factan staium ejus poterant cum stirpe delelis The other orator (PanegjT 
Vt?t IX ao 2i) contents himseM wnh tAiserwig that Constantine s Vien he 
entered Rome did not imitate the cruel massacres of Cinna of Manus or 
of SjJIa. 

"See the two Panegyrics and the laws of this and the ensuing jear in the 
Theodos an Code. 

"Panegyr Vet ix 20 Lactantius de M P c. 44. Maximm who was 
confessedly the eldest Caesar claimed with some show of reason the first 
tank among the August. 
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The Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who 
ne\er earned his arms bejond the Euphrates, and curious antiquarians 
can sUH Siscover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine 
The new ornaments which it was necessar> to introduce betneen the 
\acancies of ancient sculpture are executed in the rudest and most 
unskilful manner" 

The final abolition of the Prstonan guards was a measure of pru 
dence as well as of re\enge Those haughty troops, whose numbers 
and pnvileges had been restored, and e%en augmented, by Maxentius, 
were for ever suppressed by Constantine Their fortified camp was 
destroyed, and the few Prxtonans who had escaped the fury of the 
sword were dispersed among the legions and banished to the frontiers 
of the empire, where they might be sets iceaUe without again becom 
mg dangerous By suppressing the troops which were usually Sta 
tioned in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity of the 
senate and people, and the disarmed capital was exposed, without 
protection, to the insults or neglect of its distant master We maj 
observe that, in this last effort to preserve their expiring freedom, the 
Romans, from the apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to 
the throne He exacted that tribute from the senate under the name 
of a free gift They implored the assistance of Constantine He van 
quished the tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual tax 
The senators, according to the declaration which was required of their 
property, were divided into several classes The most opulent paid 
annually eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the last two, 
and those whose poverty might have claimed an exemption were as- 
sessed, however, at seven pieces of gold Besides the regular members 
of the senate, their sons, their descendants, and even their relations, 
enjoyed the vam privileges and supported the heavy burdens of the 
senatorial order, nor will it anj longer exate our surprise that Cons- 
tantine should be attentive to increase the number of persons who 
were included under so useful a description * After the defeat of 
Maxentius the victorious emperor passed no more than two or three 
months in Rome, which he visited twice during the remainder of his 

'‘Adhuc cuncta opera qua: magnifice comtruxerat urbis fanum atque 
basilicam Flavii mentis patres sacravere Aurelius Victor [de Csesar 40} 
With regard to the theft of Trajan s trophies consult Flaminius Vacca apud 
Montfaucon Diarium Itahcum p 5150 and lAnuquite Expliqucc of the 
latter tom iv p 171 

” Prstonat Ugioncs ac subsidia factionibus apUora quam urbi Romas sublata 
penitus simul arma atque usus indumenti militaris Aurelius Victor {L c] 
^svmus (I « [c 17] p mentions this fact as an historian and it is very 
pompously celebrated in tlie n nth Panegyric 

” Ex omnibus provmciis optimatcs viros Curise tu* pigncraveris ut Senatus 
digmtas ex totius Orbis flore consisterat Nazanus m Panegyr Vet 
* l>* 1 35 The word {iigntraverts might almost seem maliciously chosen 
Concerning the senatorial tax see Zosimus 1 11 [c 38] p 115 the second 
title of the sixth boolc of the Theodosian Code with Godefroys Commentary 
and Memoires de 1 Academic des Inscriptions tom xxmii p 726 
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life to celebrate the solemn /estivals of the tenth and of the twentieth 
years of his reign Constantine was almost perpetually m motion, to 
exercise the legions or to inspect the state of the provinces Tre\es, 
Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, fsaissus, and 'Ihessalonica were the occa- 
sional places of bis residence till he founded a new Rosie on the 
confines of Europe and Asia * 

Before Constantine marched into Italy he had secured the fnend 
ship, or at least the neutrality, of Licmius, the Illyrian emperor He 
had promised his sister Constantia in marriage to that prmce, but the 
celebration of the nuptials was deferred till after the conclusion of the 
war, and the interview of the two emperors at Milan, which was ap 
pomted for that purpose, appeared to cement the union of their families 
and interests** In the midst of the public festivity they were sud 
denly obliged to take leave of each other An inroad of the Franks 
summoned Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the 
sovereign of Asia demanded the immediate presence of Licittms Jfax 
imin had been the secret ally of Maientius, and, without being dis 
couragcd by his fate, he resolved to try the fortune of a civil war 
He moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bitbynia, in the depth 
of winter The season was severe and tempestuous, great numbers of 
men as well as horses perished m the snow, and as the roads were 
broken up by locessant rams, he was obliged to leave behind him a 
considerable part of the heavy baggage, which was unable to follow 
the rapidity of his forced marches By this extraordinary effort of 
diligence, he arrived, with a harassed but formidable army, on the 
bai^ of the Thracian Bosphorus before the lieutenants of Licmius 
were apprised of his hostile intentions Byzanbum surrendered to the 
power ol Maximin after a siege of eleven days He was detained some 
da>'S under the walls of Heradea, and be bad no sooner taken posses 
sion of that city than he was alarmed by the intelligence that Licintus 
had pitched his camp at the distance of only eighteen miles After a 
fruitless negotiation, in which the two princes attempted to seduce the 
fidelity of each other s adherents, they had recourse to arms. The em 
peror of the East commanded a disciplined and veteran army of above 
seventy thousand men, and Lianius, who had collected about thirty 
thousand IHyrians, was at first oppressed by the superiority of num 
bers. His notary skill and the firmness of his troops restored the day 
and obtained a decisive victory The incredible speed wbich ^laximm 
exerted m bis flight is much more celebrated than his prowess in the 

"From the Theodosian Code we may now begin to trace the motions of 
the emperors but the dates both of time and place have frequently been al 
tered by the carelessness of transcribers 

“ Zn sirrms (L lu (c. 17} p 89) observes that before Uic Vi-ar the sister of 
CcBStantme had been belrolhed to Ltcmtus \ccording to the younger ViLtor 
{Epiu c. 391 Docletun was invited to the nuptials but haring ventured 
to plead his age and mfirmitiea he received a second letter filled with re 
vroaches for his supposed partial ty to the cause nf !ifaxentius and ^faximtn. 
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battle Twenty-four hours, afterwards he was seen pale, trembling, 
and without his Imperial ornaments, at Nlcomedia, one hundred and 
sut> miles from the place of his deieat The wealth of Asia was yet 
unexhausted, and though the flower of his veterans had fallen m the 
hte action, he had stiU power, it he could obtain time, to draw very 
numerous levies from Syria and Egypt But be survived his mis- 
fortune only three or four months His death, which happened at 
Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, to poison, and to the dnme 
justice As hlaximin was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he 
was lamented neither by the people nor bj the soldiers The provinces 
of the East, delivered from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully acXnowl 
edged the authority of Licinius *' 

The vanquished emperor left behind him two children, a boy of 
about eight, and a girl of about seven, years old Their inoffensive 
age might have excited compassion, but the compassion of Licinius 
was a very feeble resource, nor did it restrain him from extinguishing 
the name and memory of his adversary The death of Sevenanus will 
admit of less excuse, as it was dictated neither by revenge nor by 
policy The conqueror had never received any injury from the father 
of that unhappy youth, and the short and obscure reign of Severus, in 
a distant part of the empire, was already forgotten But the execu 
turn of Condidianus was an act of the blackest cruelty and ingratitude 
He was the natural son of Galenus, the friend and benefactor of 
Licinius The prudent father bad judged him too young to sustain 
the weight of a diadem but he hoped that, under the protection of 
pnnces who were indebted to his favour for the Imperial purple, Can- 
didianus might pass a secure and honourable life He was now ad 
vancing towards the twentieth year of his age, and the royalty of his 
birth, though unsupported either by merit or ambition, was suffiaent to 
exasperate the jealous mind of Licinius*’ To these innocent and lUus 
trvous victims of his tyranny we must add the wife and daughter of the 
emperor Diocletian When that prmcc conferred on Galenus the title 
of C$sar, he had given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, whose 
melancholy adventures might furnish a very singular subject for trag 
edy She had fulfilled and even surpassed the duties of a wife As 
she had not any children herself, she condescended to adopt the illegi 
timate son of her husband, and invariably displayed towards the un 
happy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety of a real mother After 
the death of Galenus her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and 

"Zosimus mentions the defeat md death of Afaxim n as ordinary events 
but Lactantius expatiates on them Cde M P c 45 50) ascribing them to 
the miraculous interposition of Heaven Licimus at that lime was one of 
the protectors of the church 

"Lactantius de M P c. 50 Aurelus Victor touches on the different con 
duct of Licvntus and of Constantine in the use of victory 
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^ler personal attractions excited the desires, of his successor, Maximin.** 
He had a wife still alive; but divorce was permitted by the Roman law, 
and the fierce passions of the tyrant demanded an immediate gratifica- 
tion The answer of Valeria was such as became the daughter and 
widow of emperors; but it was tempered by the prudence which her 
defenceless condition compelled her to observe. She represented to the 
persons whom Maximin had employed on this occasion, “ that, e\’cn 
if honour could permit a woman of her character and dignity to enter- 
tain a thought of second nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to 
listen to his addresses at a time when the ashes of her husband and his 
benefactor were still warm, and while the sorrows of her mmd were 
still expressed by her mourning garments. She ventured to declare 
that she could place very little confidence in the professions of a man 
whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repudiating a faithful and af- 
fectionate wife.”** On this repulse, the lo\e of Maximin was con- 
verted into fury; and as witnesses and judges were always at his dis- 
posal, it was easy for him to cover his fury with an appearance of legal 
proceedings, and to assault the reputation as well as the happiness of 
Valeria Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and domestics 
de%oted to the most inhuman tortures; and se\’cral innocent and re- 
spectable matrons, who were honoured with her friendship, suffered 
death, on a false accusation of adultery. The empress herself, together 
with her mother Prisca, was condemned to exile; and as they were 
Ignominiously hurried from place to place before they were confined 
to a sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they' e.Tposed their shame 
and distress to the pro%’inces of the East, which, during thirty years, 
had respected their august dignity. Dioclelbn made several ineffectual 
efforts to alleviate the misfortunes of bis daughter; and, as the last 
return that he expected for the Imperial purple which be bad conferred 
upon Maximin, he entreated that Valeria might be permitted to share 
his retirement of Salona, and to close the eyes of her afflicted father.*' 
He entreated; but as he could no longer threaten, his prayers were rc- 
cehed with coldness and disdain; and the pride of Maiirmn was grati- 
fied in treating Diocletian os a suppliant, and bis daughter as a crimi- 
nal. The death of Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a 

“The sensual appetites of Ma'tttnin were Eralified at the expense of hi» 
subjects His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virRms, cxaciined their 
naked charms with anxious curiosity. I«t any part of their body should be 
found unworthy of the royal embraces. Co)-ness and disdain were considered 
as treason, and the obstinate fair one was ^.ondemned to be drowned .V 
custom was gradually introduced that no person should marry a wife witliout 
the permission of the emperor, “ut ipse m omnibus nuptis prieEusUtor esKi " 
Laetartms de M P. c 38. 

“Lactantms de M. P. e. 3p. 

“Diocletian at last sent coEnatum suum. ijuendam militarem ac potentem 
virum, to intercede in favour of his dauchter (Lacianttut de M P c 4i)> 
We are rot lufEeiently acijuainted with Ihe history of these times to point 
out the person who was employed. 
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favourable alteration in their fortune. The public disoidcrs relaxed 
the xigilance of their guaid, and they easily found means to escape 
from the place of their exile, and to repair, thouch with some precau- 
tion, and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His behaviour, in the 
first da>*s of his reign, and the honourable reception which he gave to 
>oung Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret satisfaction, both on 
her omi account, and on that of her adopted son. But these grateful 
prospects were soon succeeded by horror and astonishment; and the 
bloody executions which stained the palace of Kicomcdia sufficiently 
convinced her that the throne of Maximm was filled by a tjTant more 
inhuman than himself. Valeria consulted her safety by a hasty flight, 
and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, they wandered above 
fifteen months •• through the provinces, concealed in the disguise o' 
plebeian habits They were at length discovered at Thessalonica; and 
as the sentence of their death was already pronounced, they were ira 
mediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown into the sea. The peoplt 
gazed on the melancholy spectacle; but their grief and indignation 
were suppressed by the terrors of a military guard. Such was the un- 
worthy fate of the wife and daughter of Diodetian. We lament their 
misfortunes, we cannot discover their crimes; and whatever idea we 
may justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, It remains a matter of 
surprise that he was not contents with some more seaet and decent 
method of revenge.*' 

The Roman world was now divided between Constantine and Licin* 
lus, the former of whom was master of the West, and the latter of the 
East. It might perhaps have been expected that the conquerors, 
fatigued with civil war, and connected by a private as well as public 
alliance, would have renounced, or at least would have suspended, any 
farther designs of ambition. And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after 
the death of Maximin, before the victorious emperors turned their arms 
against each other. The genius, the success, and the aspiring temper 
of Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the aggressor, but thi 
perfidious character of Liunius justifies the most unfavourable sus 
piaons, and by the faint light which history reflects on this transac- 
tion *• we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against the 

“Valeria quoque per varias provmcxas quindtcim mensibus plebcio cultfi 
pervagata, Laciantiuj de M Pc. 51 There IJ some doubt whether wf 
should compote the fifteen months from the moment of her exile, or from 
that of her escape. The expression of pmagata seems to denote tlie latter: 
but in that case we mjst suppose that the treatise of Lactantius was writter 
after the first civil war between Licimos and Constantine See Cuper, p 254 

”lta illis pudicitia et conditio exilio luit, Lactantius de M P. c. St He 
relates the misfortunes of the innocent wrife and daughter of Diocletian with 
a very natural mixture of pity and exultation 

“The curious reader who consults the Valesian Fragment, p 713, will 
probably accuse me of eiving a bold and licentious paraphrase; but if he 
considers it witli attention, he will acknowledge that my interpretation is 
probable and consistent 
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authority of his colleague. Constantine had lately given his sister 
Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man of a considerable family and 
fortune, and had elevated his new kinsman to the rank of C$sar. 
According to the system of government instituted by Diocletian, Italy, 
and perhaps Africa, were designed for his department in the empire 
But the performance of the promised favour was either attended with 
so much delay, or accompanied with so many unequal conditions, that 
the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by the 
honourable distinction which he had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Ucinius; and that artful prince, by the 
means of his emissaries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and dan- 
gerous correspondence with the new Casar, to irritate his discontents, 
and to urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting by violence what 
he might in vain solicit from the justice of Constantine. But the vigi- 
lant emperor discovered the conspiraty before it was ripe for execution, 
and, after solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled 
him of the purple, and inflicted the deserved punishment on his treason 
and ingratitude. The haughty refusal of Licinius, when be was re- 
quired to deliver up the criminals who had taken refuge in bis domin- 
ions, confirmed the suspicions already entertained of his perfidyj and 
the indignities offered at j^mo.na, oo the frontiers of Italy, to the statues 
of Constantine, became the signal of discord between the two princes •* 
The first battle was fought near CibaL's, a city of Pannonja, situated 
on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sirmium From the Incon- 
siderable forces which in thb important contest two such powerful mon- 
archs brought into the field, it may be inferred that the one was sud- 
denly provoked, and that the other was unexpectedly suipn'sed. The 
emperor of the West had only twenty thousand, and the sovereign of 
the East no more than five-and-thirty thousand, men. The Inferiority 
of number was, however, compensated by the advantage of the ground. 
Constantine had taken post id a defile about half a mile in breadth, 
between a steep bill and a deep morass, and in that situation he steadily 
expected and repulsed the first attack of the enemy. He pursued his 
success and advanced into the plain. But the veteran legions of HIjti- 
cum rallied under the standard of a leader who had been trained to arms 
in the school of Probus and Diocletian. The misile weapons on 
both sides were soon eaAausted, the two armies, with equal valour, 

"The situatWQ of .Winona, or, as it «* called, Laybach, in Camfola 
(d’Amille, G^ographie Anacnne, tom. i. p 187), may suggest a conjecture 
As It lay to the north-cast of the Johan Alps, that important territory became 
a natural object of dispute between tfie sovereigns ol Italy and of lHyncum 
"Cibalii or Cibalse (whose name m atiH preserved in the obscure nuns of 
Swilei) was situated about fifty tmles from Sirrmum, the capital of Illyneum, 
and about one hundred from Taurunum, or Belgrade, and the conflux of 
the Danube and the Save. The Roman garrisons and aties on those rivers 
are finely illustrated by if. dAnvilIc^ in a memoir inserted m lAcadteite ties 
ascriptions, tom. xxvi'i. 
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sary to accept this humHiating condition; and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few days, Tras depmed of the purple and of 
his life As soon as this obstacle was remo\ed, the tranquillity of the 
Roman world was easily restored. The successive defeats of Lidnins 
had ruined his forces, but they had displa>ed his courage and abilities 
His dtuation was almost desperate, but the efforts of despair are some- 
times formidable, and the good sense of Constantine preferred a great 
and certain advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms He con- 
sented to leave his rival, or, as he again styled Lidnius, hb friend and 
brother, in the possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; but 
the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dada, Macedoma, and Greece 
were yielded to the Western empire, and the dominions of Constantine 
now extended from the confines of Caledonia to the extremity of Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was stipulated by the same treaty that three roj^ youths, 
the sons of the emperors, should be called to the hopes of the succession 
Cnspus and the young Constantine were soon afterwards declared 
Csskis in the West, while the younger Lidnms was invested with the 
same dignity in the EasL In this double proportion of honours, the 
conqueror asserted the supenority of bis arms and power ** 

The recoQcihation of Coostastioe and Lidnius, though it was embit- 
tered by resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent in- 
juries, and by the apprehemuon of future dangers, maintained, however, 
above eight years, the tranquillity of the Roman world As a very 
regular series of the Imperial laws commences about thb period, it 
would not be difficult to transcribe the dvO regulations which employed 
the lebure of ConstanUne. But the most important of hb institutions 
are intimately connected with the new system of policy and religion, 
which was not perfectly established till the last and peaceful years of 
his reign- There are many of bis laws which, as far as they concern 
the rights of p’operty of individuab, and the practice of the bar, are 
more properly referrfi to the pnvatc than to the public Jurisprudence of 
the empire; and he published many edicts of so local and temporary a 
nature that they would ill deserve the notice of a general hbtory. Two 
laws, however, may be selected from the crowd, the one for its im- 
portance, the other for its singulanty , the former for its remarkable 

»eU as the dot.es of a father, had adopted his j-orager brothers and sisters, 
the children of Theodora. But tn the best authors sometimes sig- 

nifies a husband, sometimes a f atber-cn Iain , and sometimes a kinsman m 
generaL See Spanheua Observat. ad Julian. Oral. i. p 72. 

**Zosimtw. L u, Jc, 20J p <13 AntKiFTn Valesiaa. p 713, Eutropus. x. 4- 
^urelius Victor, Euseb m Chron. JAit. CCCXVIIl ] Sozomcn, L i. c 2. 
Four of these wnters affirm that the promotion of the Ca»ars was an article 
of the treaty It is howerer certain that the younger Constantne and Lieiniui 
were not yet bom, and it a highly probable that the promotion was made 
l*ie tst of March, aj 317 The treaty had probably stipulated that the two 
Oesars might be created by the western, and one only by the eastern emperor; 
but each of thm reserred to himself the choice of the persons. 
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benevolence, the latter for its excessive severity, i . The horrid practice, 
so familiar to the ancients, of expo^ng or murdering their new-born 
infants, was becoming everj’ day more frequent in the provinces, and 
especially in Italy. It was the effect of distress; and the distress was 
principally occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, and by the 
vexatious as^weil as cruel prosecutions of the officers of the revenue 
against their insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less industrious 
part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in an increase of family, deemed it 
an act of paternal tenderness to release their children from the impend- 
ing miseries of a life which they themselves were unable to support- 
The humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and ex- 
traordinary instances of depair, engaged him to address an edict to all 
the cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, directing immediate and 
sufficient relief to be gi\en to those parents who should produce before 
the magistrates the children whom their own poverty would not allow 
them to educate. But the promise was too liberal, and the provision too 
vague, to effect any general or permanent benefit.** The law, though 
it may merit some praise, served rather to display than to alleviate the 
public distress. It still remains an authentic monument to contradict 
and confound those venal orators who were too well satisfied with their 
own situation to discover either vice or misery under the government 
of a generous sovereign.** s. The laws of Constantine against rapes 
were dictated with very little indulgence for the most amiable weak- 
nesses of human nature; since the description of that crime was applied 
not only to the brutal violence which compelled, but even to the gentle 
seduction which might persuade, an unmarried woman, under the age 
of twenty-five, to leave the bouse of her parents. “The successful 
ravisher was punished with death; and as if simple death was inadequate 
to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or tom in pieces 
by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The virgin’s dedaration that she 
bad been carried away with her own consent, instead of saving her lover, 
exposed her to share his fate. The duly of a public prosecution was in- 
trusted to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid; and if the 
sentiments of nature prevailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to 
repdr by a subsequent marriage the honour of their family, they were 
themselves punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether 
male or female, who were convicted of having been accessary to the 
rape or seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious 
torture of pouring down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As 
the crime was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
Strangers The commencement of the action was not limited to any 

“Codex Theodosian, 1 xi ttt xj, tom iv. p 188, with Godefroy’s observa- 
tions See likewise. 1 v ut 7, 8. 

“Omnia fons pUetda, domi prospera, annonse ubertate, fructuum copia, 
etc. Panegyr Vet. x 38. Thu oratron of Nazarttu was pronounced on the 
day of the Qumquennalia of the Oesars. the lit of March, a d 321. 
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term of j ears, and the consequences of the sentence tvere crtended to 
the innocent offspring of such an irregular union ” But whenever the 
offence inspires less horror than the punishment, the ngoux of penal law 
la obliged to give way to the common feelings of mankind The most 
odious parts of thiS edict were softened or repealed in the subsequent 
reigns, •* and even Constantine himself very frequently alleviated, by 
partia acts of mercy, the stem temper of his general institutions Such, 
indeed, was the singular humour of that emperor, who showed himself 
as indulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of bis laws, as he was 
severe, and even cruel, in the enacting of them It is scarcely possible 
to observe a more decisive s5Tnptom of weakness, either in the character 
of the prince, or in the constitution of the government** 

The cml administration was sometimes mtemipted by the imlitary 
defence of the empire Crispus, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had received with the btle of Oesar the command of the Rhine, 
distinguished his conduct as well as valour m several victories over the 
Franks and Alemanni, and taught the barbarians of that frontier to 
dread the eldest son of Constantine, and the grandson of Constantius *** 
The emperor himself had assumed the more difficult and important 
province of the Danube The Goths, who m the time of Claudius and 
Aur^an had felt the weight of the Roman arms respected the power of 
the empire, even in the midst of its intestine divisions But the strength 
of that warlike nation was now restored by a peace of near fifty years, 
a new generation bad arisen, who no longer remembered the misfortunes 
of anaent days the Sarmatians of the lake Msotis followed the Gothic 
standard either as subjects or as allies, and their united force was poured 
upon the countries of lUyncum, Campona, Margus, and Bonoma, ap- 
pear to have been the scenes of several memorable sieges and battles, 

”See the ed ct of ConstAstine addressed to the Roman people, in ihe 
Thcodosian Cod^ J tx.Ut.z 4 , tom. in p l 8 g 

“Hts son '■ery fairly assigns Ihe true reason of the repeal. Ne sub specie 
atrocions judiai aliqua in ulciscendo enmine dilatio nasceretur' Cod. Theod. 
tom 111 p J 93 

"Eusebios (in Vita Constant L lu a i) chooses to afRrm that in the 
reign of this hero the sword of justice bung idle in the hands of the magis 
trates ^sebius himself (L 17 c. ap 54) and the Tbeodosun Code will 
mforni us that this excessive leni^ was not owing to the want cither of alro 
oious criminals or of penal laws 

•"Nazanus in Panegyr Vet x. 136 ] The victory of Cnspns over the 
Alemanm is expressed on some medals 

lOther medals are extant the scripts on which commemorate the success 
of Constantine over the Sarmatians and other barbarous nations Sarmatta 
Deeicla Victorvi Gethwa DebeUoton Gentium Barbararum Exaferator 
Omnxum Gtnlium—O S] 

"“See Zosimus L 11 [c. 21J p 93 94 though the narrative of that histonan 
IS neither clear nor consistent The Panegyric of Optatianus (c 32) men 
tions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and Get* and points out 
the several fields of battle. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games cele- 
brated in the month of November, derived their origin from the success of 
this war 
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and though Constantine encountered a vcr>’ obstinate resistance, he pre- 
vailed at length in the contest, and the Goths were compelled to purchase 
an ignominious relieal by lestonng the booty and prisoners which they 
had taken. Nor was this advantage sufficient to satisfy the indignation 
of the emperor. He resolved to chastise as well as to repuhe the insolent 
barbarians who had dared to invade the territories of Rome. At the 
head of his legions he passed the Danube, after repairing the bridge 
which had been constructed by Trajan, penetrated into the strongest 
recesses of Dacia,”* and, when he had inflicted a severe revenge, con- 
descended to give peace to the suppliant Goths, on condition that, as 
often as they were required, they should supply his armies with a body 
of forty thoxisand soldiers.*” Exploits like these were no doubt hon- 
ourable to Constantine and beneficial to the state; but it may surely be 
questioned whether they can justify the c.xaggeralcd assertion of Euse- 
bius, that ALL SevTHiA, as far as the extremity of the North, divided as 
it was into so many names and nations of the most various and savage 
manners, had been added by his victorious arms to the Roman empire.’®* 
In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine should 
any longer endure a partner in the empire. ConCdmg in the superiority 
of his genius and military power, he determined, without any previous 
injury, to exert them for the destruction of Eicinius, whose advanced age 
and unpopular vices seemed to offer a ver>' easy conquest.”* But the 
old emperor, awakened by the approaching danger, deceived the expec- 
tations of his friends as well as of bis enemies Callmg fo'th that spirit 
and those abilities by which he had deserved the friendship of Galerius 
and the Imperial purple, he prepared himself for the contest, collected 
the forces of the East, and soon filled the plains of Hadnanople with his 
troops, and the Straits of the Hellespont with his fleet. The army con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse; 
and as the cavalry was drawn, for the most part, from Phrygia and Cap- 
padocia, we may conceive a more favourable opinion of the beauty of 
the horses than of the courage and dexterity of their riders The fleet 

’“In the Cesars of Julian (p 3S9 Commentaire de Spanheim, p 232) 
Constantine boasts that he had recovered the province (Dacia) which Trajan 
had subdued But it is insinuated by Silemis that the conquests of Constantine 
were like the ea.tdens of Adonis, which fade and wither almost the moment 
they appear. 

*" Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c st I know not whether we may entire!> 
depend on his authority Such an alhance has a very recent air, and scarcely 
IS suited to the maxims of the beginning of the fourth century. 

’'^Eusebius in Vit Constantin 1 i c. 8 This passage, however, is taken 
from a general deciamalion on the greatness of Constantine, and not from 
any particular account of the Gothic war 

Constantinus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia c/Kcere nitens qua: ammo pne- 
parasset, simul pnncipatum totins orbis affectans, Licinio bellum mtuht 
Etitropms, x 5 Ul Zosimus, I 11 [c 18J p Sg The reisons which they 
have assigned for the first civil war may, with more proprietj, be applied to 
the second 
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was composed of three hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of oars 
An hundred and thirty of these were furnished by Egypt and the ad 
jacent coast of Africa An hundred and ten sailed from the ports of 
Phcenicia and the isle of Cyprus, and the maritime countries of Bithyma, 
ionia, and Cana were likewise obliged to provide an hundred and ten 
galle}^ The troops of Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thes 
salonica, they amounted to above an hundred and twenty thousand horse 
and foot Their emperor was satisfied with their martial appearance, 
and his army contained more soldiers, though fewer men, than that of 
his eastern competitor The legions of Constantine were levied m the 
warlike provinces of Europe, action had confirmed their discipline, vie 
tory had elevated their hopes, and there were among them a great num 
her of veterans, who, after seventeen glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an honourable dismission by a 
last effort of their valour But the naval preparations of Constantine 
were m every respect much infenor to those of Licinius The maritime 
cities of Greece sent their respective quotas of men and ships to the cele 
brated harbour of Piraeus and their united forces consisted of no more 
than two hundred small vessels, a very feeble armament, if it is com 
pared with those formidable fleets which were equipped and maintained 
by the republic of Athens during the Peloponnesian war ’** Since Italy 
was no longer the seat of government, the naval establishments of 
Mtseoum and Ravenna had been gradually neglected, and as the ship 
pmg and manners of the empire were supported by commerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that they should the most abound in the in 
dustnous provinces of Egypt and Asia It is only surpnsing that the 
eastern emperor, who possessed <0 great a supenonty at sea, should have 
neglected the opportumty of carrying an offensive war into the centre 
of his rival’s domimons 

Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have 
changed the whole face of the war, the prudent Lianius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Hadnanople, which be had fortified 
vnth an anxious care that betrayed his apprehension of the event Con 
«tantine directed his march from Thessalonica towards that part of 
Thrace, till he found himself stopped bj the broad and rapid stream of 
the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous army of Lianius, which filled 
the steep ascent of the hill, from the river to the city of Hadnanople 

"•Zosimus 1. 11. [c. 23] p 94, 95 

’"Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts of his 
lellow veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to style them See the 
Theodosian Code I vii tit to tom 11 p 419 4^ 

•“Whiljt the Athenuiu ma ntaincd the empire of the sea their fleet con 
Jisted of three and afterwards of four hundred galleys of three ranks of 
oars all completely equipped and ready for immed ate service The arsenal 
in the port of Piraeus had cost the republic a thousand talents about two 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds See Thucydides dc BeL Pelopon 
t II c. 13, and Ueursius de Fortuna Attica c 19. 
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Many days ^\ere spent in doubtful and distant skirmishes; but at length 
the obstacles of the passage and of the attack were removed by the in- 
trepid conduct of Constantine. In this place we might relate a wonder- 
ful exploit of Constantine, which, though it can scarcely be paralleled 
either in poetry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted 
to his fortune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of bis fame. We 
are assured that the valiant emperor threw himself into the river Hebrus 
accompanied only by twelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror 
of his invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host 
of an hundred and fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus pre- 
vailed so strongly over his passion that, among the events of the mem- 
orable battle of Hadrianople, he seems to have selected and embellished, 
not the tnost important, but the most marvellous. The valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested by a slight wound which he re- 
ceived in the thigh: but it may be discovered, even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was obtained 
no less by the conduct of the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a bod> of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick 
wood in the rear of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the 
construction of a bridge, and that Lucinius, perple-xed by so many 
artful evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advantageous post 
to combat on equal ground m the plain. The contest was no longer 
equal. His confused multitude of new levies was easily vanquished 
by the experienced veterans of the West. Thirty-four thousand men 
are reported to have been slain. The fortifled camp of Licinius was 
taken fay assault the evening of the battle; the greater part of the fugi- 
tives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves the 
next day to the discretion of the conqueror, and his rival, who could no 
longer keep the field, confined himself witbm the walls of Byzantium.*®® 
The siege of Byzantium, whidi was immediately undertaken by 
Constantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. In the 
late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so justly considered 
as the key of Europe and Asia, bad been repaired and strengthened; 
and as long as Licinius remained master of the sea, the garrison was 
much less exposed to the danger of famme than the army of the be- 
siegers The naval commanders of Constantine were summoned to his 
camp, and received his positive orders to force the passage of the 
Hellespont, as the fleet of LvcwttU&, instead of seeking and deatioying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those narrow strmts, where 

** Zosimus, 1 II Ic 22] p 95, 96 This ^eat battle is described in tlie 
Vatesian fragment (p 714) lad fm Amm Marcell vol u p 300 cd Bip ] 
m a clear though concise manner “Licmius veto circum Hadrianopolm 
maximo exercitu Uteca ardut moatis impleverat, lUuo toto agmine Con- 
stantinus inflexit Cum bellum terra manque traheretur, quamvis per arduum 
suis nitentibus, attamen disciplina militan ct felicitate, Constantinus Licinii 
confusura et sine ordinc agentem vicit exercitum, levitcr femore sauciatus” 
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its superiority of numbers was of little use or ad\'antage. Crispus, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was intrusted with the execution of this daring 
enterprise, which he performed with so much courage and success, that 
be deser\’ed the esteem, and most probably excited the jealousy, of his 
father. The engagement lasted two daj-s; and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, re- 
tired into their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second 
day about noon a strong south wind sprang up, which carried the 
vessels of Crispus against the enemj'; and as the cas ual advantage was 
improved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete vic- 
tory. An hundred and thirty vessels were destroj'cd, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with 
the utmost dilliculty to the shores of Chaltedon. As soon as the Helles- 
pont was open, a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into the camp 
of Constantine, who had already advanced the operations of the S’Cge. 
He coristnicted artificial mounds of earth of an equal height with the 
ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which were erected on 
that foundation galled the besieged with large stones and darts from 
the military ctrgines, and the battering rams had shaken the walls in 
several places If IJdnius persisted much loi^ger in the defence, he 
erpo^ himself to be involved In the ruin of the place. Before he was 
surrounded, he prudently removed his person and treasures to Chalce- 
don in Asia; and as he was always desirous of associating companions 
to the hopes and dangers of bis fortune, he now bestowed the title of 
Oesar on Martinianus, who exercised one of the most important offices 
of the empire.^^*. 

Such were still the resources, and such the abilities, of lidnius that, 
after so many successive defeats, be collected in Bitbynia a new army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity of Constantine was 
employed in the siege of Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, 
however, negltfct the last struggles of his antagonist, A considerable 
part of his victorious army was transported over the Bosphorus in 
small vessels, and the decisive engagement was fought soon after their 
landing on the heights of Cbrysopolii, or, as it is now called, of Scutari. 
The troops of Licinius, though they were lately’ raised, ill arrred, and 
worse disciplined, made bead against their conquerors with fruitless 
but deviate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of Cve-and- 
twenty thousand men, irretnevably determined the fate of their 

”• Zoiimxss, 1 . n [c. 24I P 97 . 98. The current alwa>'3 sets out of the 
Hellespont; ard when it u assisted by a north wnd. no res'cl can attempt 
the pas«S«* A south wnd renders the force of the current almost jmper- 
cepiihlc. See Toumefort's Voyage an Levant Let xt. 

“'Aurelius Victor, {de Cxsar, c 4r J Zosimus L iL [c ssl P OS- Ac- 
er rding to ilie latter, llartinunus was Magsster O^aorum {be uses the Latin 
api<l!atioo in Grech.) Some medab seem to inumate that diTring his short 
reign he received the title of Augustas. 
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leader**' He retired to Nicomedia, rather ^^lth the view of gaining 
some time for negotiation than with the hope of any effectual defence 
Constantia, his wife, and the «ister of Constantine, interceded with 
her brother in fa\our of her husband, and obtained from his pohc> 
rather than from his compassion, a solemn promise, conBrmed by an 
oath, that after the sacrifice of Mariimanus and the resignation of 
the purple, Licimus himscU should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life m peace and affluence The behaviour of Constanlia amt 
her relation to the contending parties, naturally recalls the remembrance 
of that Mrtuous matron who was the sister of Augustus and the wife 
of Antony But the temper of mankind was altered, and it was no 
longer esteemed infamous for a Roman to surviie his honour and in 
dependence Licmiua solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences 
laid himself and his purple at the feet of his lord and master, was 
raised from the ground with insulting pity, was admitted the same day 
to the imperial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent awaj to Thessa 
lonica, which had been chosen lor the place of bis confinement *** His 
conftnemenl was soon terminated by death, and it is doubtful whether 
a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as 
the motive for his execution According to the rules of tyranny, he was 
accused of forming a conspiracy, and of bolding a treasonable cor 
respondence with the barbarians, but as he was never convicted either 
by his om conduct or by any legal evidence, ne may perhaps be al 
lowed, from his weakness, to presume bis innocence The memory 
of Lianius was branded with infamy his statues were thrown down 
and by a hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that it was almost 
immediately corrected, all hts laws and all the judicial proceedings oT 
his reign were at once abolished *** By this victory of Constantine the 
Roman world was again united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty seven years after Diocletian had divided bis power and provinces 
with his assoaate Maximian 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his first 

‘“Eusebus (m Vita Constantin 1 ii c 17) ascribes this deasive victory 
to the pous prayers of the emperor The Valesian fragment (p 714) [Amm 
MarcelL \oI n p 301 ed 13 p ] mentions a body of Gothic auxiliaries under 
iVieir ch ef A\ quaca who adhered to the party of Lie nuts 

Z05 muS L It [c. 28] p 102 Victor Jun or m Ep tome fc. 4 t ] Anonym 
Vales an p 714. 

"Contra religonem sacramenti Thessalomca* pnvalus occisus est Eutro- 
p us X 6 [4I and h s evidence is confirmed by Jerome (m Cf roinc,) as well 
as by Zos mus 1 n [c 28] p 102 The Vales an writer is the only one who 
mentions the sold ers and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assistance of 
the senate Eusebius prudently slides over this del cate transaction Bui 
Sozomen a century afterwards ventures to assert the treasonable practices 
of L c mus 

‘ See the Thcodos an Code I *v lit 15 tom ' p 404 405 These <d cts 
of Constantine betray a degree of passion and precipitancy \cry unbecoming 
the character of a lawgiver 
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assuming the purple at York, to the resignation of Llclnlus at Ni'co- 
mcdia, ha\e been related Tvith some minuteness and precision, not only 
as the events are in themselves both interesting and important, but 
still more as they contributed to the decline of the empire by the ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well of 
the taxes as of the military establishment. The foundation of Con- 
stantinople, and the establishment of the Christian religion, were the 
immediate and memorable consequences of this revolution. 


CHAPTER XV 

Th/ Profffets of the Christian Reitgion. and the Sentiments, Manners, NurU' 
bers, and Condition of the Primitive Christians 

A CAKDiD but rational inquiry into the progress and establishment 
of Christianity may be considered as a very essential part of the his- 
tory of the Roman empire. ^Vhile that great body was invaded by 
open violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and bumble re- 
ligion gently insinuated itself Into the minds of men, grew up in silence 
and o^unty, derived new vigour from opposition, and finally erected 
the triumphant banner of the Cross on tbe ruins of the Capitol. Nor 
was tbe influence of Christianity confined to the period or to the limits 
of the Roman empire After a revolution of thirteen or fourteen cen- 
turies, that religion is still professed by the nations of Europe, the 
most distinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as well 
as in arms. By the industry and zeal of tbe Europeans it has been 
widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and by 
the means of thrir colonies has been firmly established from Canada 
to Chili, in a world unknown to the ancients 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended with 
two peculiar ifficulties The scanty and suspicious materials of ec- 
clesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel the dark cloud that hangs 
over the first age of the church. The great law of impartiality too 
often obbges us to reveal the imperfections of the uninspired teachers 
and believers of the Gospel, and, to a careless observer, iheir faults 
may seem to cast a shade on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph of tbe Infidel, 
should cease as soon as they recollect not only by whom, but likewise 
to whom, the Divine Revelation was given The theologian may in- 
dulge the pleasing task of descnbii^ Religion as she descended from 
Heaven, arrayed in her native purity A more melancholy duty is 
imposed on the historian He must discover the inevitable mixture of 
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error and corruption which she contracted in a long residence upon 
earth, among a weak and degenerate race of beings * 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means the 
Christian faith obtained so rematl«iWe a victory over the estabhshed 
religions of the earth. To this inquiry an obvious but satisfactory 
answer may be returned; that it was oiring to the convincing evidence 
of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling providence of its great Author 
But as truth and reason seldom find so favourable a reception in the 
world, and as the wisdom of Providence frequently condescends to 
use the passions of the human heart, and the general circumstances of 
mankind, as instruments to e.Tecute its purpose, we may still be per- 
mitted, though with becoming submtsyon, to ask, not indeed what 
were the first, but what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth 
ol the Christian church? Tt will, perhaps, appear that it was most 
effectually favoured and assisted by the five following causes: — i. The 
inflexible, and, If we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of 
the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses II. The doc- 
trine of a future life, improved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that Important truth. III. The miracu- 
lous powers asCTibed to the primitive church IV The pure and austere 
morals of the Christians V. The union and discipline of the Christian 
republic, which gradually formed an Independent and increasing state 
in the heart of the Roman empire. 

I We have already described the religious harmony of the ancient 
world, and the facility with which the most different and even hostile 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each other’s superstitions. A 
single people refused to join in the common intercourse of mankind. 
The Jews, who, under the Assyrian and Persian monarchies, had lan- 
guished for many ages the most despised portion of their slaves,* 
*lSir James Mackintosh, in h«s "Life,” sajs of these famous chapters jtv. 
and XVI that they might be endorsed by a Christian wnter, and the causes 
assigned for the diffusion of ChtistiaiMly be safely accepted by any Christian 
author with some change m the language and manner Milman says that 
the art of Gibbon, or at least the unfair impression produced by those two 
memorable chapters consists in confounding together in one indistinguish- 
able mass the origin and apostolic propagation of the Christian religion 
with its later progress The mam question, the divme origin of the religion 
IS dexterously eluded or speaously conceded, his plan enabling him to com- 
mence his account m most parts below apostolic times, and it is only by the 
strength of the dark colouring with which he has brought out the fadings 
and the follies of Succeeding ages, that a shadon of doubt or suspicion is 
thrown back on the pnmitiic period of Christianity Diiest this whole 
passage of the latent sarcasm betrayed by Ihe subsequent tone of the whole dis- 
quisition, and It might commence a Christian history, written m the most 
Christian spirit of candour — O SJ 

’Dum Assyrios penes, Medosque, et Persas Onens fuit, despectissima pars 
servientium Tacit Hist. \ 8 Herodotus, who visited Asia whilst it obeyed 
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emerged from obscurity under the successors of Alexander, and as 
thej multiplied to a surprising degree in the East, and aftenvards In 
the West, they soon excited the curiosity and wonder of other nations * 
The sullen obstinacy %\ith which they maintained their peculiar rites 
and unsocial manners seemed to mark them out a distinct species of 
men, who boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their implacable 
hatred to the rest of human kind* Neither the violence of Antiochus, 
nor the arts of Herod, nor the coiample of the circumjacent nations 
could ever persuade the Jeivs to assoaate with the institutions of Moses 
the elegant mythology of the Greeks* According to the maxims of 
universal toleration, the Romans protected a superstition which they 
despised " The polite Augustus condescended to give orders that sac- 
rifices should be offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem, * 
while the meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who should have paid 
the same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been an 
object of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren But the modera 
tion of the conquerors was insxifliaent to appease the jealous prejudices 

the last of thote empirei sSighlly mentions the Syrians of Palestine who 
according to their own confession had received from Egypt the rite of 
circumcision See 1 u c 104 

* Diodorus Siculus I xl [Eclog 1 vol it p $42 ed Wessehng] Dion 
Cassius 1 xxxvu fc 16] p rat Tacit Hist v 1 p Justin 'cxxvi 2 3 

*Tradtdit arcano quscunque volumine Moses 
Non monstrare vias eadem msi sacra colenti, 

QussiCum ad fontem solos deducere verpos 

IJuvenal Sat *iv 102] 

The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of Moses 
But the wise the humane Bfaimonides openly teaches that if an idolater 
fall into the water a Jew ought not to save him from instant death See 
Basnage Histoire des Juifs I vi c 28 (1 v c 24] 

[It 19 diametrically opposed to its spirit and to its letter, see among other 
passages Deut x 18 ig "God lovelh the stranger m giving fum food 
and raiment love ye therefore the stranger for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt. Juvenal is a satirist whose strong expression can hardly 
be received as historic evidence and he wrote after the horrible cruelties of 
the Romans which during and after the war mght give some cause for 
the complete isolation of the Jew from the rest of the world The Jew was 
a bigot but his religion was not the only source of his bigotry After how 
many centuries of mutual wrong and hatred which had still further estranged 
the Jew from mankind did Mamonides write^ — O S ) 

‘A Jewish sect which indulged themselves in a sort of occasional con 
formity, der ved from Herod by whose example and authority they had 
been sedneed the name of Herodians But their numbers were so mcon 
siderable and their duration so short, that Josephus has not thought them 
worthy- of h s notice 5 m Frrdesax s OmrKCtfOft ro/ u p 283 

[The Herodians were probably more of a poliUcal party than a religious 
sect, though G bbon is most likely fight as to their usual conformity— O 5 ] 

* Cicero pro Flacco, c 28. 

’ Philo de Legatione Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual sacrifice 
Yet he approved of the neglect which his grandson Cams expressed towards 
the temple of Jerusalem See Sueton in August c 93 and Casaubon s notes 
on that passage. 
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of their subjects, who were alarmed and scandalised at the ensigns of 
paganism, which necessarily introduced themselves into a Roman prov 
ince ® The mad attempt of Caligula to place his own statue in the 
temple of Jerusalem was defeated by the unammous resolution of a 
people who dreaded death much less than such an idolatrous profana 
tion ® Their attachment to the law of Moses was equal to their detesti 
tion of foreign religions The current of zeal and devotion, as it \va« 
contracted into a narrow channel, ran with the strength, and some 
times with the fury, of a torrent 

This inflexible perseverance, whidi appeared so odious or so ridicu 
lous to the ancient world, assumes a more awful character, smce Provi 
dence has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history of the chosen 
people But the devout and even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic 
religion, so conspicuous among the Jews who lived under the second 
temple, becomes still more surprising if it is compared with the stub 
born incredulity of their forefathers When the law was given m 
thunder from Mount Sinai, when the tides of the ocean and the course 
of the planets were suspended for the convenience of the Israelites, 
and when temporal rewards and punishments were the immediate con 
sequences of their piety or disob^ence, they perpetually relapsed into 
rebellion against the visible majesty of their Divine King placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every 
fantastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of the Arabs, or m 
the cities of rhcenicia As the protection of Heaven was deservedly 
withdrawn from the ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportion 
able degree of vigour and purity The contemporaries of Moses and 
Joshua had beheld with careless indifference the moat amazing miracles 
Under the pressure of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has 
preserved the Jews of a later penod from the universal contagion o( 
idolatry, and in contradiction to every known principle of the human 
mind, that singular people seems to have yielded a stronger and more 
ready assent to the traditions of their remote ancestors than to the 
evidence of their own senses 

‘See «n particular Joseph Antiquil jtvii 6 xvm 3 and De Bell Judaic 
i 33 and ii g edit Havercamp 

ITli s was during the goiemorship of Pontius PiJate (Hist of Jews ii 
156 ) Probably in part to avoid this collision the Roman governor m general 
resided at Desarea — O SI 

* Jussi 3 Cso Cessre cffgi^ cfas la Icmpfo locsrc arms pottus santpsfre 
Tacit Hist. V g Philo and Josephus give a serj circumstaniial but a ^e^> 
rhetorical account of this transaction which exceedingly perplexed the gov- 
ernor of Syria At the first mention of this idolatrous proposal king Agrippa 
fainted auay and did not recover his senses until the third day 

** For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities it may be observed 
that Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty very beautiful 1 nes 
the two large and learned syntagmas which Selden had composed on that 
abstruse subiect 

“ How long svill this people provoke me? and how long will it Iw ere 
Jiejr bel ne me for all the ttgnr which I have shown among them? (\am 
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The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was 
never designed for conquest; and it seems probable that the number 
of proselytes was never mu^ superior to that of apostates. The di- 
vine promises were oripnally made, and the distinguishing rite of 
circiimcision was enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity of 
Abraham had multiplied like the sands of the sea, the Deity, from 
whose mouth they received a system of laws and ceremonies, d^ared 
himself the proper and as it were the national God of Israel; and 
with the most jealous care separated bis favourite people from the 
test of mankind. The conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied 
with so many wonderful and with so many bloody circumstances, that 
the victorious Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable hostility with 
all their neighbours. Thej' had been commanded to extirpate some of 
the most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the Divine will had 
^Idom been retarded by the weakness of humanity. With the other 
nations they were forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances; and 
the prohibition of receiving them into the congregation, which in some 
cases was perpetual, almost always extended to the third, to the seventh, 
or even to the tenth generation The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses had never been inculcated as a precept of 
the law, nor were the Jews inclmed to impose it on themselves as a 
voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsooal people was actuated 
by the selfish vanity of the Greeks rather than by the generous policy 
of Rome, The descendants of Abraham were flattered by the opinion 
that they alone were the heirs of the covenant, and they were appre- 
hensive of diminishing the value of their inheritance by sharing it too 
easily with the strangers of the earth. A larger acquaintance with 
mankind extended their knowledge without correcting their prejudices, 
and whenever the God of Israel acquired any new votaries, he was 
much more indebted to the inconstant humour of polytheism than to 

bers XIV It ) It nould be eavy, but it would be unbecoming, to justify the 
complaint of the Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaic history 

I in regard to thu, Milman says that among a rude and barbarous people 
religious impressions arc easily made and as soon effaced. The ignorance 
which multiplies imaginary ttonders would weaken or destroy the effect of 
real miracle At the period of Jewish history referred to in the passage m 
Nnmbers their fear predominated over Iheir faith— the fears of an unwar- 
like peojile just rescued from debasing slavery, and commanded to aftack 
a fierce, well-armed, gigantic, and far more numerous race— the inhabitants 
of Canaan. As to the frequent apostacy of the Jews, for many centuries 
snb*et}uent to ihcir departure from Egypt their religion was at that time 
L^ond their state of civilisation. Nor is it uncommon for a people to cling 
with pai«K>nate attachment to that of which, at first, they did not under- 
stand the vali-c:. Patriotism and natural pnde will conterd even to death 
for political rights which at first were forced on a reluctant people The 
Chfi*tian may with justice retort that the great sign of his religion, tli' 
Resurrection of Jesus, was most ardently believed and most resolutely as 
serted by the eye w itnesses of the fact.— O S ] 
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the active zeal of his own missionaries**' The religion of Moses seems 
to be instituted for a particular country as well as for a single nation; 
and if a strict obedience had been paid to the order that every male, 
three times in the year, should present himself before the Lord Jehovah, 
it would have been impossible that the Jews could ever have spread 
themselves beyond the narrow limits of the promised land.** That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction of the temple of Je* 
Tusaletn, but the most cun&idKabk part uf the Jewish rchgioTi was 
involved in its destruction; and the Pagans, who had long wondered 
at the strange report of an empty sanctuary/* were at a loss to discover 
what could be the object, or what could be the instruments, of a worship 
which was destitute of temples and of altars, of pnests and of sacrifices 
Yet even in their fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their lofty and 
exclusive privileges, shunned, instead of courting, the society of 
strangers. They still insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of 
the law which it was in their power to practise. Their peculiar distinc- 
tions of days, of meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome 
observances, were so many objects of disgust and aversion for the other 
nations, to whose habits and prejudices they were diametrically oppo- 
site. The painful and even dangerous nte of circumcision was alone 
capable of repelling a wnlling proselyte from the door of the synagogue ** 
Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to the world, 
armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and delivered from the 
weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of religion and 
the unity of God was as carefully inculcated in the new as in the ancient 
system* and whatever was now revealed to mankind concerning the 
nature and designs of the Supreme Being was fitted to increase their 
reverence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine authority of Moees 
and the prophets was admitted, and even established, as the firmest 
basis of Christianity From the beginning of the world an uninter- 
rupted senes of predictions had announced and prepared the long- 
expected coming of the Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross 
apprehensions of the Jews, had been more frequently represented under 
the character of a King and Conqueror, than under that of a Prophet, 
a Martyr, and the Son of God By his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect 

“All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably treated by 
Basnase, Hist, des Juifs, I v c, 6, 7 

“ See Exod xxxiv 23 Deut xvi 16, the commentators, and a very sensible 
note m the Universal History, ^oI 1 p 603, edit fol 
“When Pompej, using or abusing the right of conquest, entered into the 
Holy of Holies, it was observed with amazement " Nulla intus Deum efRgic, 
vacuam sedem et mama arcana” Tacit Hist v 9 It was a popular saying, 
with regard to the Jews, 

Nil prxter nabes et cceli numen adorant 
“A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian 
proselyte The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the 
conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 v. c. 6 
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sacrifices of the temple were at once consummated and abolished. The 
ceremonial law, whidi consisted only of tyx>es and figures, was succeeded 
by a pure and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, as 
well as to ev’ery ojndition of mankind; and to the Initiation of blood, 
was substituted a more harmless initiation of ^va^er. The promise of 
diwne favour, instead of being partially confined to the posterity of 
Abraham, was universally proposed to the freeman and the slave, to 
the Greek and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every 
privilege that could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, that could 
exalt his devotion, secure his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride 
which, under the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the hu- 
man heart, was stfll reserved for the members of the Christian church; 
but at the same time all mankind was permitted, and even solicited, 
to accept the glorious distinction, which was not only proffered as a 
fawur, but imposed as an obligation. It became the most sacred duty 
of a new convert to diffuse among his friends and relations the ines- 
timable blessing which he had received, and to warn them against a 
refusal that would be se\'erely punished as a criminal dlsobethence to 
the will ol a benevolent but all-powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the diurdt from the bonds of the synagoj^e 
was a work, howe\'er, of some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the character of the Messiah fore- 
told by their ancient oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
Nnrtue and reUgion; but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of 
their ancestors, and were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, 
who continually augmented the number of believ ers. These JudaWng 
Christians seem to have argued with some degree of plausibility from 
the Dnane origin of the Mosaic law, and from the immutable perfec- 
tions of its great Author. They affirmed, t/iai, if the Being who b 
the same through all eternity had designed to abolish those sacred rites 
which had served to distinguish his chosen people, the repeal of them 
would have been no less dear and solemn than their first promulgation: 
t’lat, instead of those frequent decbrations which either suppose or 
assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic rehgion, it would have been repre 
scntcd as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till the coming 
of the Mes^h, who should instruct mankind in a more perfect nuxie 
of faith and of worship.’" that the Messiah himself, and his disaples 
who conversed with him on earth, instead of authorising by their ex- 
ample the most minute observances of the Mc^ic law,” would have 

"Thtie arguments were urged with creat ui;;enuit> by the Jew^Orcbio. 
and related with equal ingenuity and ardour by the Qiristian Limborch. 
Fee the Anna Col’atio (it well deserves that name), or accouot of the dis- 
yute between them. 

"Jesus ... nreumaius erat. citrs ntebalur Judafcis; eestitu simili; pur- 
yatos scabie mittcLat ad sacerdotej, PaidiaU et abos dies feitos ret givse 
cl'servatai . m tjuos sasaTit sabbatbo, oi’etidit rem untum e* lege, sed et ex 
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published to the world the nbolUion of lho<;e useless and obsolete cere- 
monies, without suficring Chnslianity to remain during so many years 
obscurely confounded among the sects of the Jewish church. Argu- 
ments like these appear to ha\e been used in the defence of the expiring 
cause of the Mosaic law; but the industry of our learned divines has 
abundantly explained the ambiguous language of the Old Testament, 
and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers. It was proper 
gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, and to pronounce with 
the utmost caution and tenderness a sentence of condemnation so re- 
pugnant to the inclination and prejudices of the believing jetvs. 

The history ol the church of Jerusalem aflords a Ih'riy proof of the 
necessity of those precautions, and of the deep impression which the 
Jewish religion had made on the minds of its sectaries. The 6rst fifteen 
bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews; and the congregation 
over which they presided united the law of Moses with the doctrine of 
Christ.^* It was natural that the primitive tradition of a church which 
was founded only forty days after the death of Christ, and was gov- 
erned almost as many >ears under the immediate inspection of his 
apostle, should be received as the standard of orthodoxy.** The distant 
churches very frequently appealed to the authority of their venerable 
Parent, and relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. 
But W’hen numerous and opulent societies were established in the great 
cities of the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
colonies insensibly diminish^. The Jewish converts, or, as they were 
afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who bad laid the foundations of the 
church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by the increa^ng multi- 
tudes diat from all the various religions of polytheism enlisted under 
the banner of Christ, and the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of 
their peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable weight of Mosaic 
ceremonies, at length refused to their more scrupulous brethren the 
same toleration which at first they had humbly solicited for their own 
practice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of the public re- 
ligion of the Jews, wws severely felt by the Nazarenes; as in their 
manners, though not in their faith, they maintained so intimate a con- 
nection with their impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were at- 
tributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and more justly ascribed by 
the Christians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity.. The Naraceuea 

receptis senlcntiis, talia opera sabbatbo non interdicta Grotius de Ventate 
Religionis Chnsuanaj, 1 v. c. 7 A Lttle afterwards (c. ja) he expatiates on 
the condescension of the apostles 

” Pane omnes Christum Deum sub Icgis observatione credebant. Sulpicius 
Severus, ii 31 See Eusebius, H>st Ecdesiast 1 iv. c. 5 

“Mosheim de Rebus Qtnstisms ante Constantinum Magnum, p. 153 In 
this masterly performance, uhtch I shall often have occasion to quote, he 
enters much more fully into the state of the primitive church than he has 
an opportunity of doing in his Genc^ History 
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retired from the rums of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella bejond 
the Jordan, where that ancient church languuhcd above sixty years 
in solitude and obscuntj ** They still enjo>ed the comfort of mating 
frequent and devout visits to the Jloly City, and the hope of being one 
day restored to th6«e seats which both nature and religion taught them 
to love as well as to revere But at length, under the re gn of Hadriau, 
the desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the measure of their 
calamities, and the Romans, exasperated by their repeated rebellions 
exercised the rights of victory with unusual ngour The emperor 
founded, imder the name of ^Elia Capitolina, a new city on Mount 
Sion,** to which he gave the privileges of a colony, and denotmang 
the severest penalties against any of the Jewish people who <houId dare 
to approach its preancts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort 
to enforce the execution of his orders The Naxarenes had only one 
way left to escape the common proscnpiion, and the force of truth 
was on this occasion assisted by the influence of temporal advantages 
They elected Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the Gen 
tiles, and most probably a native either of Italy or of some of the 
ILatin provinces At bis persuasion the most considerable part of the 
congregation renounced the Mosaic law, m the practice of which they 
had persev’ered above a century By this sacrifice of their habits and 
prejudices they purchased a free admission into the colony of Hadrian, 
and more firmly cemented their union with the Catholic church* 

When the name and honours of (he church of Jerusalem had been 
restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and m were imputed 
to the obscure remnant of the Namrenes which refused to accompany 
their Latin bishop They still preserved their former habitation of 
Pella, spread themselves into the villages adjacent to Damascus and 
formed an inconsiderable church in the aty of Bertea, or, as it is now 
called, of Aleppo, in Syna.-* The name of Isazarenes was deemed 
too honourable for those Chnstian Jews, and they soon received from 

•* Eusebius L II. c 5 Le Cferc, Hist Eccfesiast p C05 Dunng this oc 
casional absence, the bishop and church ot Pella sUll retained the title of 
JcTusaJera. In the same manner the Roman pontiffs resided seienty years 
at Avignon and the patriarchs of Alexandria have long since transferred 
tliar episcopal seat to Cairo. 

” D on Cassius L Ixix. {c. 12.J The exile of the Jew ish nation from Je 
rusalem is attested by Ansto of Pella (apud Etiseb L iv c. d) and is 
mentioned by several eccles astical writers though some of them too hastily 
extend this interd ctioa to the whole country of Palestine. 

“Eusebius L IV c. 6 Sulp eras Severus 11. 31 By comparing their un 
satisfactory accounts ifosheim (p 33-' etc.) Jias drawn out a very distinct 
representat on of the circumstances and mottses of this revolution. 

“Le Clerc (Hist. EcclesiasL p 477 53^) seems to base collected from 
Eusebius Jerome Epiphanius and other writers all the principal circum 
stances that relate to the htaza^enes or Ebionites The nature of their 
opmions soon divided them into a stricter and a milder seel and there is 
some reason to conjecture that the famiy of Jesus Cbnst remained members 
at least, of the latter and more moderate party 
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the suppo^ poverty of their understanding, as vvell as of their con 
dilion, the contemptuous epithet of Ebiomtcs** In a few >ears after 
the return of the church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt 
and contro%ersy whether a man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, but who still continued to observe the law of Moses, could 
possibly hope for salvation The humane temper of Justin Martyr m 
clmed him to answer this question m the afiirmative, and though he 
expressed himself with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to 
determine in favour of such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies without pretending to assert their 
general use or necessitj But when Justin was press^ to declare the 
sentiment of the church, he confessed that there were very many among 
the orthodox Christians who not only excluded their Judaising brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined any intercourse with them 
m the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and social life** The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over the 
milder, and an eternal bar of separation was fixed between the dis 
ciples of Moses and those of Christ The unfortunate Ebionites, re 
jected from one religion as apostates, and from the other as heretics, 
found themselves compelled to assume a more deaded character, and 
although some traces of that obsolete sect may be discovered as late 
as the fourth century, they insensibly melted away either into the 
church or the synagogue ** 

'* Some writers liave been pleased to create an Ebion the imagina^ author 
o{ their sect and name But we can more safely rely on the learned nusebius 
than on the vehement Tertullian or the credulous Epiphanius According 
to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word £f>/orti«i may be translated into Latin by thnt 
of Pauperes See Hist Ecclesiast p 477 
“See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon 
The conference between them was held at Ephesus m the reign of Antoninus 
Pius and about twenty years after the return of the church of Pella to 
Jerusalem For this date consult the accurate note of TiUemont Mcmoircs 
Lcclesiastiques tom 11 p 511 

IJustm Martyr makes an important distinction which Gibbon has neglected 
to notice VIZ , that there were some wl o were not content with observing 
the Mosaic law themselves but enforced the same observance as necessary 
to salvation upon the heathen converts and refused all social intercourse 
with them i£ they did not conform to the law Justm -Martyr himself freely 
admits those who kept the law themselves to Qiristian communion though 
he acknowledges that tame but not the Church as i whole thought other 
wise The former by some are considered the Nazarenes the latter the 
T-h onttes — O S J 

“Of all the systems of Christianity that of Abyssinia is the only one which 
still adheres to the Mosaic rites (Geddess Church History of Ethiopia and 
Dissertations de La Grand sur la Relation du P Lobo) The eunuch of the 
queen Candace might suggest some suspicions but as we arc assured (Soc 
rates 1 19 Sozomen 11 24 Ludolphus p -Si) that the /Ethiopians were 
not converted till the fourth century it is more reasonable to believe that 
they respected the sabbath and distinguished the forbidden meats m imitat on 
of the Jews who in a very early period were seated on both sides of the 
Red Sea, Circumcision had been praebsed by the most ancient /Ethiop ans 
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■UTiBe the orthcxlos church preserved a just medium between ex- 
cessive veneration and improper ojntempt for the law of iIo<«, the 
^•aiious heretics de\Tated into equal but opposite extremes of error and 
extravagance. From the acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, 
the Ebiomtes had concluded that it could never be abolished. From 
its supposed imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that it 
never was instituted bj’ the wisdom of the Deity. There are some 
objections against the authoritj* of Moses and the prophets which too 
readily present themsel\-es to the saptical mind; though they can only 
be deri^-ed from our ignorance of remote antiquity, and from our in- 
capacilj' to form an adequate judgment of the Divine economy. These 
objections were eagerly embraced and as petnlanUy urged by the ^-ain 
science of the Gnostics.^ As those heretics were, for the most part, 
averse to the pleasures of sense, they morosely arraigned the poljgamy 
of the patriar^, the gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solomon. 
The conquest of the land of Canaan, and the extirpation of the unsus- 
pecting natives, Ihej* were at a loss how to reconcile with the common 
notions of humanity and justice. But when they recollected the san- 
guinary Ibt of murders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, the>' acknowledged that the 
barbarians of Palestine had exerdsed as much compassion towards their 
idobtrous enemies as the>' bad ever shown to their friends or country* 
men.** Passing from the sectaries of the bw itself, they asserted that 
u was impossible that a religion which consisted orfy of bloody sacri- 
fices and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punish- 
ments were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love 
of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passion- The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fail of man was treated with profane derision by 
the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose of the 
Deity after six days’ labour, to the rib of .Adam, the garden of Eden, 
the trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, the forbidden 
fruit, and the condemnation pronounced against human kind for the 
venial offence of their first progenitors.” The God of Israel was im- 
piously represented bj* the Gnostics as a being liable to passion and 

from fsotiTCS of healib and clnslisess. which seem to be «pla:ned in the 
Recherches Philosophapses sjr les Amencuna. tom. ii. p. ri7 

*■ Eeacsobre. Histoire da Man’cheuise. L u c. 3. bat stated their objectioi^ 
{artiosluljr those of Facstes, the adrersaiy of Aojustm, with the most learned 
xmnarUaLty 

“Apad jpsos fides nusericordia ci prosnptu' adrersm omnes aho* 

fcostiJe odinra. Tacit. Hist. t. S- Snrrfy Tacjtcs had seen the 
loo faroorabie an eye. The perasa] of Jose^os must hare destroyed the 
anutbests. 

{Few wmera has-e snsrected Taema with r*rtjaLt> towards the je** 

The whale lat-r history of the Jews lUos-raies iheif strenjj feebnsr* of bo* 
plan ty to tbor brethren, and their ljo«tility to the rest of fuankind.— O. S .1 

** Dr. Bcmei ( \fch.*oIopa. L it. «. 7) Jas discu«sed the first chapters of 
Ceresis with ton ftnxh wit and freedor*. 
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to error, capricious in his fa\our, impiacnble in his iKcntment, meanly 
jealous of his superstitious nor^ip, and confining his partial provi* 
dence to a single people, and to this transitory life. In such a character 
they could disco\cr none of tlie features of the wise and omnipotent 
Father of the universe.*® They allowed that the religion of the Jews 
was somewhat less criminal than the idolatry of the Gentiles: but it 
was their fundamental doctrine Uiat the Christ whom they adored as 
the first and brightest emanation of the Deity appeared upon earth to 
rescue mankind from their V'arious errors, and to reveal a new s>'slcm 
of truth and perfection. The most learned of the fathers, by a very 
singular condescension, have imprudently admitted the sophistry of the 
Gnostics Acknowledging tliat the literal sense Is repugnant to every* 
pnndple of faith as well as reason, they deem themselves secure and 
im’ulncrable behind the ample veil of allegory, which they carefully 
spread over every tender part of the Mosaic dispensation.” 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth that the virgin 
purity of the church was never violated by schism or heresy before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hundred years after the 
death of Christ** We may observe with much more propriety that, 
during that period, the disciples of the Messiah were indulged in a 
freer latitude both of faith and practice than has ever been allowed in 
succeeding ages. As the terms of communion w ere insensibly narrowed, 
and the spiritual authority of the prevailing party was exercised with 
increasing seventy, many of its most respectable adherents, who were 
called upon to renounce, were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of their mistaken principles, and openly 
to erect the standard of tebellion against the unity of the church The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, the most learned, and 
the most wealthy of the Christian name, and that general appellation, 
which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed by 
their own pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their adversaries 
They were almost without exception of the race of the Gentiles, and 
their principal founders seem to have been natives of Syria or Egypt, 
where the warmth of the climate disposes both the mind and the body 
to indolent and contemplative devotion The Gnostics blended with 
the faith of Christ -many sublime but obscure tenets, which they denved 
from oriental philosophy, and even from the religion of Zoioaster^ 
concerning the eternity of matter, the existence of two principles, and 

“The milder Gnostics considered Jeho>ah, the Creator, as a Being of a 
mixed nature between God and the Daemon Others confounded him with 
the e\il principle Consult the second century of the general history of 
Mosheim, nhich gives a very distinct, though concise, account of their strange 
opinions on this subject 

" Sec Beausobre Hist du Mamebasme, I i c. 4 Ongen and St, Augustin 
were among the allegorists 

“Hegesippus, ap Euseb ! ui 32; iv. 22. Oemens Alexandnn Stromat 
vii 17. 
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the mysterious hierarchy of the intrisible world.** As soon as they 
launched out into that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to the 
guidance of a disordered imagination; and as the paths of error are 
various and infinite, the Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sects,** of whom the most celebrated appear to 
have been the Basihdians, the Valentinians, the Mardonites, and, in a 
still later period, the Manichaeans. Each of these sects could boast 
of its bishops and congregations, of its doctors and martyrs; *® and, 
instead of the Four Gospels adopted by the church, the heretics pro- 
duced a multitude of histories, in which the actions and discourses of 
Christ and of his apostles were adapted to their respective tenets** 
The success of the Gnostics was rapid and extensive.** They covered 
Asia and Egypt, established themselves in Rome, and sometimes pene- 
trated into the provinces of the West For the most part they arose in 
the second century, flourished during the third, and were suppressed 
in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more fashionable con- 
troversies, and by the superior ascendant of the reigning power. Though 
they constantly disturbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the name 
of religion, they contnbuted to assist rather than to retard the progress 
of Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and 
prejudices were directed against the law of Moses, could find admls- 
Sion into many Christian societies, which required not from their un> 

" In the account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, Mosheim 
IS ingenious and candid, L< Qerc dull, but exact, Beausobre almost always 
an apologist; and it is much to be feared that the primiiiNe fathers are very 
frequent^ calumnialors 

[For the best accounts of Goosticism see f/utotre du CnotheutM by If. 
Matter, also R. A Lipsius, Quellen Kr$hk dts Eptphamos, with the article on 
Gnostiusm in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedia by the same wnter — O S] 

** 5 ee the catalogues of Irenxiu and Epiphanius It must indeed be allowed 
tliat those writers were inclined to multiply the number of sects which op- 
posed the wniiy of the church 

’‘Eusebius, L iv. c. 15 Sozoraen, 1 11 c 33 See m Bayle, in the article 
of Marsion, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject It should seem 
that some of the Gnostics (the Basihdians) declined and even refused, the 
honour of martyrdom. Their reasons were singular and abstruse. See 
Mosheim, p 539 

“See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem ad Lucam). That 
indefatigable writer, who had consumed his life in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, relies for their authenticity on the inspired authority of the church 
It was impossible that the Gnostics could receive our present Gospels, many 
parts of which (particularly in the resurrection of Christ) arc directly, 
and as it might seem designedly, pointed against their favourite tenets It 
is therefore somewhat singular ^at Ignatius (Epist ad Smym Patr ApostoL 
tom, II p 34) should choose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instead 
of quoting the certain testimony of the evangelists 

•* Faciunt favos et vesp* , f aeimit ecclesias et Marcionit*. i* the 
expression of Tertullian, which I am c^Ii^d to quote from memory lA^ 
Marcion. iv si In the time of Epiphanins (advers Hatreses p 303 Im 
P ans, 1633]} the Marcionites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt 
V^rabia, and Persia. 
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tutored mind any belief of on antecedent revehlion. Their faith was 
insensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church was ultimately bene- 
fited by the conquests of its most inveterate enemies.** 

Bui nhatever difference of opinion might subsbt between the Ortho- 
dox, the Ebionites, and the Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the 
obligation of the Mosaic law, they were all equally animated by the 
same c-xclusive zeal, and by the same abhorrence for idolatry, which 
had distinguished the Jews from the other nations of the ancient world 
The philosopher, who considered the system of polytheism as a com- 
position of human fraud and error, could disguise a smile of contempt 
under the mask of devotion, without apprehending that either the 
mockery or the compliance nould expose him to the resentment of any 
invisible, or, as he conceived them, imaginary' powers. But the estab- 
lished religions of Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians in 
a much more odious and formidable light. It was the universal senti- 
ment both of the church and of heretics, that the demons were the 
authors, the patrons, and the objects of idolatry.*® Those rebellious 
spirits who had been degraded from the rank of angels, and cast down 
into the infernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon earth, to torment 
the bodies and to seduce the minds of sinful men. The dxmons soon 
discovered and abused the natural propensity of the human heart 
towards devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of mankind 
from their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of the Supreme 
Deity. By tiie success of their malicious contrivances, they at once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and obtained the only comfort 
of which they were yet susceptible, the hope of involving the human 
species in the participation of their guilt and misery. It was confessed, 
or at least it was imagined, that they had distributed among themselves 
the most important characters of polytheism, one dxmon assuming the 
name and attributes of Jupiter, another of ^Esculapius, a third of Venus, 
and a fourth perhaps of Apollo, ** and that, by the advantage of their 
long experience and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, with 
sufficient skill and dignity, the parts which they had undertaken. They 
lurked in the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed to perform miracles 
The Christians, who, by the interposition of evil spirits, could so readily 
explain every prmtematural appearance, were disposed and even desirous 
to admit the most extravagant fictions of the Pagan mytholo^. But 
the belief of the Christian was accompanied with horror. The most 

“Augustin IS a memorable instance of this gradual progress from reason 
to faith He was, during several years, engaged m the Manichsan sect 

"The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is very clearly explained 
by Jusin Martyr, Apolog Ma;or [c 2 $, p 59, ed Bened], by Athenagoras, 
Legal, c 22, etc., and by Lactantius, Institut Divin >1 14 19 

“Tertullian (Apolog c 23 ) alleges the confession of the d*mons them- 
selves as often as they -were tormented by the Christian exorasts. 
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tnding mark of respect to the national worship he considered as a direct 
homage jieldcd to the daimon, and as an act of rebellion against the 
majesty of God 

In consequence of this opinion, it rvas the first but arduous duty of 
a Christian to preserve him«elf pure and undcfilcd by the practice 
of idolatry The religion of the nations was not merely a speculative 
doctrine professed in the schools or preached in the temples The in 
numerable deities and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with 
every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or of private life, 
and It seemed impossible to escape the observance of them, without, at 
the same time, renouncing the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
ind amusements of society** The important transactions of peace 
and war were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, m which 
the magistrate, the senator, and the soldier were obi ged to preside or 
la participate*’ The public spectacles were an essential part of the 
cheerful devotion of Uic Pagans, and the gods were supposed to accept, 
as the most grateful offering, the games that the prince and people cele 
brated m honour of their peculiar festivals** The Christian, who with 
pious horror avoided the abomination of the circus or the theatre, found 
himself encompassed with infernal snares in every convivial enter 
tainment, as often as his friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to eacli others happiness** When the bride, struggling 
with well affected reluctance, was forced m hymensal pomp over the 
threshold of her new habitation ** or when the sad procession of the 
dead slowly moved towards the funeral pile,** the Christian, on these 
interesting occasions, was compelled to desert the persons who were 
the dearest to him, rather than contract the guilt inherent to those 
impious ceremonies Every art and every trade that was in the least 

“ TertuHian has written a most severe treatise against idolatry to caut on 
his brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt Recog ta 
silvam et quanta: latitant spins De Corona Mil tis c. lo 

“The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place 
(Aulus Cell us XIV 7) Before they entered on bus ness every senator 
dropped some wine and frankincense on the altar Sueton m August c 35 

*' See TertuHian De Spectaenhs This severe reformer shows no more 
indulgence to a tragedy of Eunpides than to a combat of gladiators The 
dress of tl e actors particularly offends him By the use of the lofty busk n 
they impiously strive to add a cub t to their stature c 23 

“The ancient practice of concluding the enterta nment with libatons may 
be found in every classic Socrates and Seneca in their last moments made 
a noble application of th s custom Postremo stagnum cal ds aqus introi t 
respergens proximos servornm add ta V€>cc hbare sc 1 quorem ilium Jnvi 
Liberator! Tacit -Anna! xv 64 

“ See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus on the nuptials of Manl us 
and Julia O Hymen Hymensce lol Quis huic Deo comparaner ausit? 

“The anc ent funerals (in those of Misenus and Pallas) are no less accu 
rately described by Virg 1 than they are illustrated by his commentator Servius 
The pile itself was an altar the flames were fed with the blood of victims 
and all the assistants were sunnkled with lustral water 
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concerned m the fr-iming or adorning of idols n’ls polluted by the stiin 
of idolatr> , a "mverc sentence, since it de\ol^ to eternal miserj 
the far greater part of the community which is emplo>ed in the eier 
o( liberal or mechanic professions If w,e cast our ejes over the 
numerous remains of antiqmtj, we shall pcrceue that, besides the 
immediate representations of the gods and the hol> instruments of 
their worship, the elegant forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by 
the imagination of the Greeks were introduced as the richest ornaments 
of the houses, the dress, and the furniture of the Pagans ** Even the 
arts of music and painting, of eloquence and poetrj, flowed from the 
same impure origin In the stjle of the fathers, Apollo and the Pluses 
were the organs of the infernal ‘Spirit, Homer and Virgil were the most 
eminent of his cervants, and the beautiful mjthology which pervades 
and animates the compositions of their genius is destined to celebrate 
the glory of the dxmons Even the common language of Greece and 
Rome abounded with farmtiar but impious e.tpressions, which the im 
prudent Christian might too carelessly utter, or too patiently hear 
The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in ambush to 
surprise the unguarded believer assailed him with redoubled violence 
on the davs of solemn festivals So artfully were they framed and 
disposed throughout the year, that superstition always wore the ap 
pcarance of pleasure, and often of virtue*® Some of the most sacred 
festivals m the Roman ritual were destined to salute the new calends 
of January with vows of public and private felicity, to indulge the pious 
remembrance of the dead and Imng, to ascertain the inviolable bounds 
of property, to had, on the return of spring, the genial powers ol 
fecundity, to perpetuate the two memorable eras of Rome, the founda 
tion of the atj, and that of the republic, and to restore, during the 
humane licence of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of mankind 
Some idea may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Christians for 
such impious ceremonies, by the scrupulous delicacy which they dis 
played on a much less alarming occasion On days of general festmtv 
it was the custom of the ancients to adorn their doors with lamps and 
with branches of laurel and to crown their heads with a garland of 
flowers This innoixnt and elegant practice might perhaps have been 
tolerated as a mere civil institution But it most unluckily happened 
TertuUian de Idololatna c> ix 

“See every part of Montfaucons Antiquities Even llie reverses of Ihe 
Greek and Roman coins were frequently of an idolatrous nature Here 
indeed the scruples of the Christian were suspended ly a stronger passion 
“Tertulhan de Idololatna c- 20 21 2z If a Pagan friend (on the occa 
s on perhaps of sneezing) used the familiar expression of Jupiter bless 
you the Cliristian nas obi ged to protest against the divin tj of Jupiter 
“ Consult the roost laboured work of Ovid his imperfect Fasti He fin 
ished no more than the first six months of the year The compilation of 
Macrobtus is called the S'dlurnafki but it is only a small part of the first 
book th.Lt bears any relation to the title 
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that the doors were under the protection of the household gods, that 
the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of 
flowers, though frequently worn as a s>'inbol either of joy or mourning, 
liacl been dedicated in their first origin to the service of superstition. 
The trembling Christians, who were persuaded in this instance to com- 
ply with the fashion of their country and the commands of the magis- 
trate, laboured under the most gloomy apprehensions, from the re- 
proaches of their own conscience, the censures of the church, and the 
denunciations of divine vengeance.** 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the 
chastity of the Gospel from the infectious breath of idolatry. The 
superstitious observances of public or private rites were carelessly prac- 
tiid, from education and habit, by the followers of the established 
religion. But as often as they occurred, they afforded the Christians 
an opportunity of declaring and oinfirming their zealous opposition. 
By these frequent protestations their attachment to the faith was 
continually fortified; and in proportion to the increase of zeal, they 
combated with the more ardour and sua:ess in the holy war which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the dxmons. 

11. The writings of Cicero** represent in the most lively colours the 
ignorance, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient philosophers 
with regard to the immortality of the soul, ^^^len they are desirous 
of arming their disciples against the fear of death, they inculcate, as 
an obvdous though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke of our 
dissolution releases us from the calamities of life; and that those can 
no longer suffer who no longer exist. Yet there were a few sages of 
Greece and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, in some 
respects, a juster idea of human nature, though it must be confessed 
that, in the sublime inquiry-, their reason bad been often guided by 
their imagination, and that their itnagination had been prompted by 
their vamty. \Mien they viewed with complacency the extent of their 
own ment^ powers, when they* exercised the various faculties of mem- 
ory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound speculations or 
the most important labours, and when they reflected on the desire of 
fame, which transported them into future ages, far beyond the bounds 
of death and of the grave, they were unwillmg to confound themselves 

’* TertulUan has composed a defence, or rather panegj-nc, of the rash action 
of a Chnstian soldier, who, by throwing away his crown of laurel, had exposed 
himself and his brethren to the most imminent danger Bj the mention of 
the rmprrors (Sescrus and Caracalta) it is evident, notwithstanding the wishes 
of M. de Tillcmont, that Terlulbaa composed his treatise De Corona long 
before be was engaged in the errors of the Montanists See Xlerooires Ec- 
clesiastiques, tom. ui. p 3^ 

“In particular, the first book of the Tuseulan Questions, and the treatise 
De ^nectute, and the Somnium ScifMOtus. contain, in the most beautiful 
language, everything that Grecian pfatlosopl? or Roman good sense could 
possibly suggest on this dark but imiiortant object. 
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mth the beasts of the field, or to suppose tlwt a being, for whose dignity 
they entertained the most sincere admiration, could be limited to a 
spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. With this favourable 
prepossession they summoned to their aid the science, or rather the 
language, of Metaphysics. They soon disco\ered that, as none of the 
properties of matter wdi apply to the operations of the mind, the hu- 
man soul must consequently be a substance distinct from the body, 
pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible 
of a much higher degree of virtue and happiness after the release from 
its corporeal prison. From these specious and noble principles the 
philosophers who trod in the footsteps of Plato deduced a very un- 
justifiable conclusion, since they asserted, not only the future immor- 
tality, but the past eternity of the human soul, which they were too 
apt to consider as a portion of the infinite and self-existing spirit which 
pervades and sustains the universe** A doctrine thus removed be- 
yond the senses and the experience of mankind might serve to amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind, or, in the silence of solitude, it 
might sometimes impart a ray of comfort to desponding virtue; but 
the faint impression which had been received in the schools was soon 
obliterated by the commerce and business of active life. We are suf. 
ficiently acquainted nith the eminent persons who nourished in the 
age of Cicero and of the first Cxsars, with their actions, their char- 
acters, and their motives, to be assured that their conduct in this life 
was never regulated by any serious conviction of the rewards or pun- 
ishments of a future state At the bar and in the senate of Rome the 
ablest orators were not apprehensive of giving offence to their hearers 
by exposing that doctnne as an idle and extravagant opinion, which 
was rejected w\th contempt by every man of a liberal ^ucatvorv and 
understanding.** 

Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend 
no farther than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, 
the probability of a future state, there is nothing, except a divine reve- 
lation that can ascertain the existence and describe the condition of 
the invisible country which is destined to receive the souls of men after 
their separation from the body But we may perceive several defects 
inherent to the popular religions of Greece and Rome which rendered 
hem very unequal to so arduous a task, r The general system of 
their mythology u'as unsupported by any solid proofs, and the wisest 
among the Pagans had already disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. The 

“The pre existence of human souls, so far at least as that doctrine is cotn- 
patibte with religion, was adopted by many of the Greek and Latin fathers 
See Beausobre, Hist du Manicheisme, 1 m c 4 

** See Cicero pro Cluent c 61 C*sar ap Sallust, dc Bell Catilin c. 51 
Juvenal. Satir u 149 

Esse atiquid manes, et subterranea regna, 

Nec pnen credunt, nisi qui nondum sere lavantur. 
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description of the infernal regions had been abandoned to the fancy 
of painters and of poets, who peopled them with so many phantoms 
and monsters who dispensed their rewards and punishments with so 
little equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial to the human 
heart, was oppressed and disgraced by the absurd mixture of the wildest 
fictions'* 3 The doctrine of a future state was scarcely considered 
among the devout polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamental 
article of faith The providence of the gods, as it related to public 
communities rather than to private individuals, was principally dis 
played on the visible theatre of the present world The petitions which 
were offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo expressed the anxiety 
of their worshippers for temporal happiness, and their ignorance or 
indifference concerning a future life*® The important truth of the 
immortality of the soul was Inculcated with more diligence as well 
as success m India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and m Gaul, and since we 
cannot attribute such a difference to the superior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we must asenbe it to the influence of an established priest 
hood, which employed the motives of virtue as the instrument of am 
bition 

We might naturally expect that a prinaple so essential to religion 
would have been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen people 
of Palestine, and that it might safely have been intrusted to the hered- 
itary priesthood of Aaron It is incumbent on us to adore the mys 
tenous dispensations of Providence,** when we discover that the doctnne 

"The eleicnth book of the Odyssey gives a very drearv and incoherent 
account of the infernal shades Pindar and Virgil have embellished the 
picture but even those poets though more correct than their great model 
arc guilty of very strange inconsistencies See Bayle Responses aux Questions 
dun PrOMncial part lu c. 22 

“See the sixteenth epistle of the first book of Horace the thirteenth Satire 
of Juvenal and the second Satire of Persius these popular discourses express 
the sentiment and language of the multitade 

"If nc confine ourselves to the Gauls we may observe that they intrusted 
not only their 1 ves hut even their money to the security of another world 
\etus tile mos Gallonim occurrit (says Valerius Maximus 1 11 c 6 § >0) 
(juos memoria proditum est pecumas mutuas qux his apud Inferos red 
derentur dare solitos The same custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela 
L 111 c 2 It IS almost needless to add that the profts of trade hold a just 
proportion to the credit of the merchant and that the Druids derived from 
their holy profession a character of responsibility which could scarcely be 
cla med by any other order of men. 

“The riglt reverend author of the Dmne Legation of Moses assigns a 
very curious reason for the omission and roost ingeniously retorts it on the 
anMfCtcrs 

[The hypothesis of Warburton regarding this remarkable fact of the silence 
of iloses regarding the immortality is that Moses deliberately excluded it 
from his system in order to keep the Israelites from imagining themselves 
gods It IS fanciful and can scarcely be regarded as any biif an intellectoai 
lour iff foret Modem wnters have endeavoured to account m various ways 
for the silence of Moses on the mnnortahly of the sou! MicJiaeJis say« 

" Moses wrote as a historian and a law giver, be regulated the ccckisiasi cal 
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of the immortality of the soul is omitted in the law of Moses, it is 
darkly insinuated by the prophets, and during the long period which 
elapsed between the Egyptian and the Babj Ionian serMtudes, the hopes 
as well as fears of the Jews appear to have been confined within the 
narrow compass of the present life” After Cjtus had permitted the 
exiled nation to return into the promised land, and after Ezra had 
restored the ancient records of their religion, two celebrated sects, the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem.*® The 
former, selected from the more opulent and distmguished ranks of so 

discipline rather than the rcl gious belief of the people, and the sanctions 
of the law bein? temporal he had no occasion and as a civil legislator could 
not with propriety threaten punishments m another world M Guizot con 
aiders that m the state of civilisation at the time of the legislator this doc 
trine becoming popular among the Jews would necessaril> have given birth 
to a multitude of idolatrous superstitions which he wished to prevent 
His primarj object was to establ sh a firm theocracy to make his people 
the consenators of the doctrine of the Dnine Unity the basis upon which 
Christianity was hereaft r to rest He carefully excluded eierything which 
could obscure or weaken that doctrine Other nations had strangely abused 
their notions on the immortally of the soul Moses wished to prevent this 
abuse, hence he forbade the Jews from consulting necromancers (those wl 0 
evoke the spirits of the dead— Deut xvm li) Those who refleet on the 
state of the Pagans and the Jews and on the faciht> with which idolatrj 
crept m on eve y side will not be astonished that Moses has not developed 
t doctrine of wind tlie influence might be more pernicious than useful to 
his people. 

Moses as well from the intimations scattered m his writings the passage 
refatng o the translation of Enoch (Gen v 34) the ptohbition of nccio 
mancy (Michaehs bel eves him to be the auUior of the Book of Job though 
this theory is generally rejected other learned writers cons dering this book 
to be coeval with and known to Moses) "as from his long residence in Egypt 
and his acqua ntance with Egyptian wisdom could not be ignorant of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul But th s doctrine if popularly 
known among the Jews must have been purely Egyptian and as so int malely 
connected with the whole religious system of the country It was no doubt 
moulded up with the tenet of the transmigration hf the soul perhaps with 
notions analogous to the Emanation system of India in wh th the humin 
soul was an efflux from indeed a part of the Deity The Mosaic rel g on 
drew a wide and impassable nterval between the Creator and created things 
and beings in this it differed from all the Egypt an and all the Eastern 
rcl gions As then the immortal ty of the soul was thus inseparably blended 
with those foregn rel gions which were altogether to be effaced from the 
minds of the people and by no means necessary for the establ shment of the 
theocracy Moses ma ntaincd s lence on th s point and a purer notion of it 
was left to be developed at a more favourable penod in the h story of man 
— O S] 

“See Le Clerc (Prolegomena ad H st Eccles ast sect 1 c. 8) His author 
ity seems to carry the greater we ght as he has written a learned and jud aous 
commentary on the books of the Old Testament 

"Joseph. An iquitat 1 xi t c lO [§ 5 1 De Bell Jud 11 8 [I 2I 

Accord ng to the most natural interpretation of h s words the Sadducees ad 
nutted only the Pentateuch but it has pleased some modern critics to add 
the Prophets to the r creed and to suppose that they contented themselves 
with rejecting the trad t ons of the Pharisees Dr Jortin has argued that 
po nt in his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History vol 11 n 103 
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dety, were strictly attached to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, 
and they piously rejected the immortality of the soul as an opinion 
that received no countenance from the divine book, which they revered 
as the only rule of their faith. To the authority of Scripture the Phari- 
sees addrf that of tradition, and they accepted, imder the name of 
traditions, several speculative tenets from the philosophy or religion 
of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of 
angds and spirits, and of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
were in the number of these new articles of belief; and as the Phari- 
sees, by the austerity of their manners, had drawn into their party 
the body of the Jewish people, the immortality of the soul became the 
prevailing sentiment of the synagogue under the reign of the Asmonsan 
princes and pontiffs The temper of the Jews was incapable of con- 
tenting itself with such a cold and languid assent "as might satisfy 
the mind of a Polytheist; and as soon as they admitted the idea of a 
future state, they embraced it with the zeal which has alwaj’S formed 
the characteristic of the nation. Their zeal, howe\‘er, addrf nothing 
to its evidence, or even probability; and it was still necessary that the 
doctrine of life and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 
apprened by reason, and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the authority and example oi Christ. 

'n’hen the promise of eten^ happiness was propel to manUnd on 
condition of adopting the faith, and of observing the precepts, of the 
Gospel^ it is 00 wonder that so advantageous an offer should ha% e been 
acceptM by great numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire. The ancient Christians were 
animated by a contempt for their present existence, and by a just con- 
fidence of immortality, of which the doubtful and imperfect faith of 
modem ages cannot ^ve us any adequate notion. In the primitive 
church the inSueoce of truth was very powerfully strengthened by an 
opinion which, however it may deserve respect for its usefulness and 
antiquity, has not been found agreeable to experience. It was uni- 
versally believed that the end of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, 
were at band. The near approach of this wonderful event had been 
predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was preserved by their 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal sense the 
discourses of Christ himsdf were obliged to expect the second and 
glorious coming of the Son of Man in the clouds, before that generation 
was totally extinguished which had beheld his humble condition upon 
earth, and which might sini be witness of the calamities of the Jews 
under Vespasian or Hadrian The revolution of seventeen centuries 
has instructed us not to press too closely the mj'sterious langtnge of 
propbecj’ and revelation; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error 
was permitted to subsist in the cbui^, it was productive of the most 
salutarj* effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in the 
awful expectation of that moment when the globe itself, and all the 
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various race of mankind, should tremble at the appearance of their 
divine Judge.®* 

The ancient and popular doctrme of the Millennium was intimatelj 
connected with the second coming of Christ. As the works of the 
creation had been finished in six days, their duration in their present 
state, according to a tradition which was attributed to the prophet 
Elijah, was fixed to six thousand years®* By the same analogy it 
was inferred that this long period of labour and contention, which 
\sas now almost elapsed*’ would be succeeded by a joyful Sabbath of 
a thousand years; and that Christ, with the triumphant band of the 
saints and the elect who had escaped death, or who had been miracu- 
lously revived, would reign upon earth till the time appointed for the 
last and general resurrection. So pleasing was this hope to the mind 
of believers, that the New Jerusalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, 
was quickly adorned with all the gayest colours of the imagination 
A felicity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleasure would have 
appeared too refined for its inhabitants, who were still supposed to 
possess their human nature and senses. A garden of Eden, with the 
amusements of the pastoral life, was no longer suited to the advanced 

“This expectation was countenanced by the twenty fourth chapter of St 
Matthew, and by the first epistle of St Paul to the Thessaldnians Erasmus 
remo\es the difliculty by the help of allegory and metaphor, and the learned 
Grotius ventures to insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious deception 
was permitted to take place. 

[Some theologians (says Guisot) explain it without the use either of 
allegory or pious deception They say that Jesus Christ, after having pro- 
claimed the ruin of Jerusalem and of the Temple, speaks of his Second 
Advent, and of the signs which were to precede it, but those who belle^ed 
that the moment was near deceived tliemselves as to the sense of two words 
an error >^hich still exists in our versions of the Gospel of Matthew, xxn. 
29. 34- In verse 29 we read, “Immediately after the tribulation of these 
days shall the sun be darkened” The Greek word nStut signifies “all at 
once” “suddenly," but not “ immediately ” so that it signifies only the 
sudden appearance of the signs which Jesus Christ announces not the short 
ness of the interval which was to separate them from the 'days of tribula- 
tion ” of which he was speaking Also m verse 34 we read, “ This genera- 
tion shall not pass till all these things shall be fulfilled ” Jesus, speaking to 
his disciples, uses these words, ij 7*^4 ot'nj, which has been rendered “this 
generation,” but which means 'this race of my disciples,” viz the race of 
Christians shall remain until his coming — O S ] 

“See Burnet s Sacred Theory part 111 c $ This tradition may be traced 
as high as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas who wrote m the first 
century, and who seems to have been half a Jew 

"The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from the 
creation of tlie world to the birth of ChnsL Africanus Lactantius, and the 
Greek church have reduced that number to 5500, and Eusebius has contented 
himself with 5200 years These calculabons were formed on the Septuagint, 
which was universally received during the six first centuries The authority 
of the Vulgate and of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics, to prefer a period* of about 4000 years ; though, 
m the study of profane antiquity, tiiey often find themselves straitened by 
*liose narrow limits 
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«tate of socictj which prc\aited under the Roman empire A city was 
therefore erected of gold and preaous stones, and a supernatural plentj 
of com and wmc was bestowed on the adjacent territory, m the free 
enjoyment of whose spontaneous productions the happy and benevo- 
lent people was never to be restrained by any jealous laws of exclusive 
property The assurance of such a Millennium was carefully incul 
cated by a succession of fathers from Justin Martyr and Irerueus, 
who conversed with thr immediate disciples of the apostles, down to 
Lactantius, who was preceptor to the son of Constantine*'* Though 
U might not be universally received, it appears to have been the reign 
ing sentiment of the orthodox believers, and it seems so well adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that it must have con 
tnbuted in a very considerable degree to the progress of the Christian 
faith But when the edifice of the church was almost completed, the 
temporary support was laid aside The doctrine of Christ’s reign upon 
earth was at first treated as a profound allegory, was corsidered by 
degrees as a doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length rejected 
as the absurd invention of heresy and fanatiasm*^ A mystenous 
prophecy, which still forms a part of the “acred canon, but which was 
thought to favour the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly escaped 
the proscription of the church ** 

**Mo5t of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepresentation of Isauh, 
Daniel and the Apocab^ise One of the grossest images may be found in 
Irenzus (L v (c ay] p 4 o 5 led. Oxon. 1702]} the disciple of Papias who 
had seen the apostle St John. 

•See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon and the seventh book 
of Lactantius It is unnecessary to allege all the intermediate fathers as 
the fact IS not disputed Yet the curious reader may consult DaiHc dc Usu 
Fatrum, L u c 4. 

“The testimony of Justm of his own faith and that of his orthodox brclh 
ren m the doctrine of a Mdlennium is ddirered in the clearest and most 
solemn manner (Dialog cum Tryphontc Jud. p 177 178 edit Uenedictin ) 

If in the b^innuig of this important passage there is anything I ke an m 
consistency we may impute it, as we think proper either to the author or 
to his transcribers, 

[The millennium is described in what once stood as the Forty first Art cle 
of the Church of England (see Collier Eccles Hist for Article of Edward 
VI ) as **3 fable of Jewish dotage” — O S J 

"Dupin Bibliothequc Ecclesiastique tom 1 p 223 tom. 11 p 3 ^ 
Moshcim p 720, though the latter of these learned divines is not altogether 
candid on this occasion. 

“In the council of Laod cea (about the year 360) the Apocalypse was 
tacitly excluded from the sacred canon by the same churches ‘’f A**® 
w’mrti It IS addressed and we may leam iiom the complaint of 
Sevenis that their sentence had been ratified by the greater number of Chris 
tians of bis time. From what causes then is the Apocalypse at present so 
generally received by the Greek the Roman and the Protestant churches 
The followmg ones may be assigned — x The Greeks were subdued by the 
authority of an impostor who, to the sixth century assumed tliC character 
of Dionysius the Areopagite s. A just apprehension that the grammarians 
might become more important than the theologians engaged th** council 01 
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Whilst the happiness and gloiy of a temporal reign were promised 
to the aisdples of Christ, the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against an unbeheving world. The edification of the new Jerusalem 
was to advance by equal steps unth the destruction of the mystic 
Babylon, and as long as the emperors who reigned before Constantine 
persisted in the profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was ap- 
plied to the city and to the empire of Rome A regular series was 
prepared of all &e moral and physical evils which can afflict a flourish- 
mg nation; intestine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest barbarians 
from the unknown regions of the North; pestilence and famine, comets 
and eclipses, earthquakes and inundations.®® All these were only so 
many preparatory and alarming signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, 
when the country of the Scipios and Caesars should be consumed by a 
flame from Heaven, and the city of the seven hills, with her palaces, 
her temples, and her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast lake 
of fire and brimstone. It might, however, afford some consolation to 
Roman vanity, that the period of their empire would be that of the 
world itself , which, as it had once perished by the element of water, 
was destmed to experience a second and a speedy destruction from the 
clement of fire. In the opinion of & general conflagration the faith 
of the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Nature; and even the 
country which, from religious motives, had been chosen for the origin 
and principal scene of the conflagration, was the best adapted for that 
purpose by natural and physical causes— by its deep caverns, beds of 
sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which those of ^tna, of Vesuvius, 
and of Lipari exhibit a very imperfect representation The calmest 
and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknowledge that the 
destruction of the present system of the world by fire was in itself 
extremely probable. The Christian, who founded his belief much les^^ 
on the fallacious arguments of reason than on the authority of tradi- 
tion and the interpretation of Scripture, e.xpected it with terror and 
confidence as a certain and approaching event, and as his mind was 
perpetually filled with the solemn idea, he considered every disaster 

Trent to fix tlie seal of their infallibility on all the books of Scripture con- 
tained ID the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which the Apocalypse was 
fortunately included (hr Paolo, Istona del Conalio Tridentmo, L n ) 3 

The advantage of turning those mjsterious prophecies against the See of 
Rome inspired the Protestants with uncommon veneration for so useful an 
ally See the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present bishop of LichfieH 
''n that unpromising subject. 

(The exclusion of the Apocalypse (says Milman) is not improbably as- 
signed to Its obvious unfitness to be read in churches In this connection 
Lactantius believed that the Apocalypse foretold that a great Asiatic empire 
was to arise on the rums of Rome.-^ SI 

"Lactantius (Institut Divin. mu 15, etc.) relates the dismal tale of futurity 
^ith great spirit and eloquence 
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ihit happened to the empire as an Infallible symptom of an expiring 

^orld 

The condemnation of the ^vlscst and most Mrluous of the Pagans, on 
account of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine truth, seems to 
offend the reason and the humanity of the present age’* But the 
primitive church, whose faith was of a much firmer consistence, deliv- 
ered over, without hesitation, to eternal torture the far greater part of 
the human species A charitable hope might perhaps be indulged in 
lavour of Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who had con 
suited the light of reason before that of the Gospel had arisen But 
ii was unanimously affirmed that those who, since the birth or the 
death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the worship of the 
daimons, neither deserved nor could expect a pardon from the irritated 
justice of the Deity These rigid sentiments, which had been unknown 
to the ancient world, appear to have infused a spint of bitterness Into 
a system of love and harmony The ties of blood and friendship were 
frequently tom asunder by the difference of religious faitli, and the 
Christians, who, in this world, found themselves oppressed by the power 
«if the Pagans, were sometimes seduced by resentment and spiritual 
pride to delight in the prospect of their future triumph “\ou are 
fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stern Tcrtullian, " expect the greatest 
of all spectacles, the last and eternal judgment of the universe How 
shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when 1 behold so 
many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning m the lowest abyss 
of darkness, so many magistrates, who persecuted the name of the 
Lord, liquefying m fiercer fires than they ever kindled against the 
Christians, so many sage philosophers blushing in red hot flames with 
their deluded scholars, so many celebrated poets trembling before the 
tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ, so many tragedians, more tune 
.ul in the expression of their own sufferings, so many dancers — ” But 
the humanity of the reader will permit me to draw a veil over the rest 

'“On this subject every reader of taste vrill be entertained with the third 
part of Burnet s Sacred Theorj He blends philosophy Scripture and trad 
tion into one magnificent system in the description of which he displays 
a strength of fancy not inferior to that of Milton himself 

”And yet whatever may be the language of individuals It is still the 
public doctrine of all the Christian churches nor can even our own refuse 
to admit the conclusions which must be drawn from the e ghth and the eight 
eenth of her Articles The Jansenists who have so d 1 gently studied the 
works of the fathers maintain this sent ment with distinguished zeal and 
the learned M de Tillemont never dism sses a virtuous emperor without 
pronouncing his damnat on. Zumgtius is perhaps the onfy feaefer of a party 
who has ever adopted the milder sentiment and he gave no less offence to 
the Lutherans than to the Cathol cs See Bossuet Histoire des Variations 
des Eghses Protestantes 1 ii c 19-23 

"Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers 
were instructed by the Logos confounding its double signification of the 
human reason and of the Divine Word 
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of this infernal description, ^\hich the zealous African pursues in a long 
variety of affected and unfeeling TritUcisms.’* 

Doubtless there T\ere many among the primitive Christians of a tem* 
per more suitable to the meekness and charity of their profession. 
There were many who felt a sincere compassion for the danger of their 
friends and countrj'men, and who exerted the most benevolent zeal to 
save them from the impending destruction. The careless Polytheist, 
assailed by new and unexpected terrors, against which neither his 
priests nor his philosophers could afford him any certain protection, 
was very frequently terrified and subdued by the menace of eternal 
tortures. His fears might assist the progress of his faith and reason; 
and if he could once persuade himself to suspect that the Christian 
religion might possibly he true, it became an easy task to convince him 
that it was the safest and most prudent party that he could possibly 
embrace. 

111. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were ascribed 
to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must have conduced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the conviction of infidels 
Besides the occasional prodigies, which might sometimes be effected 
by the immediate Interposition of the Deity when he suspended the 
laws of Nature for the service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the time of the apostles and their first disciples,^* has claimed an unin- 
terrupted succession of miraculous powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, 
and of prophecy, the power of expelling dsemons, of healing the sick, 
and of raising the dead The knowledge of foreign languages was fre- 
quently communicated to the contemporaries of Irensus, though Iren- 
ffius himself was left to struggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dia- 
lect whilst he preached the Gospel to the natives of Gaul.’® The 
divine inspiration, whether it was conveyed in the form of a waking 
or of a sleeping vision, is described as a favour very liberally bestowed 
on all ranks of the faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as 
upon bishops. ^Vhen their devout minds were suffiaently prepared by 
a course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulse, they were transported out of their senses, and delivered in 

’’Tertullian, dc Spectsculis, c 30 In order to ascertain the degree of 
authority which the zealous African had acquired, it may be sufficient to 
allege the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the western 
churches (see Prudent Hyni am 100) As often as he applied himself 
to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, he was accustomed to say 
" Do m,;,, wapwlrMin, Give me my roaster” (Hieronym de Viris Illustribus 
tom. 1 p 284 [c S3, tom ii p 878, ed VallarsJ). ' 

‘Notwithstanding the evasions of Dr Middleton, it is impossible to over- 
look the clear traces of visions and inspiration which may be found in the 
apostolic fathers 

”lren*us adv Hares Proem, p 3 Dr Middleton (Free Inquiry, p 06. 
etc.) observes that, as this pretension of all oUiers was the most difficult to 
support by art, it was the soonest given up. The observation suits Ins 
hypothesis 
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ecstasy that was inspired, being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, Just 
at- a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it.'* We may add that 
the design of these visions was, for the most part, either to disclose 
the future history, or to guide the present administration, of the 
church. The expulsion of the dtemons from the bodies of those un- 
happy persons whom they had been permitted to torment was con- 
sidered as a signal though ordinary triompb of religion, and is repeat- 
edly alleged by the ancient apologists as the most convincing evidence 
of the truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony was usually per- 
formed in a public manner, ‘and in the presence of a great number of 
spectators; the patient was relieved by the power or skill of the exorcist, 
and the vanquished dsemon was heard to confess that he was one 
of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped the adora- 
tion of mankind." But the miraculous cure of diseases of the most 
inveterate or even preternatural kind can no longer occasion any sur- 
prise, when we recollect that in the days of Irecsus, about the end of 
the second century, the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
being esteemed an uncommon event; that the miracle was frequently 
performed on necessary occasions, by great fasting and the joint sup- 
plication of the church of the place, and that the persons thus restored 
to their prayers had lived afterwards among Inem many years.^* At ‘ 
such a period, when faith could boast of so many wonderful victories 
over death, it seems dlfncuU to account for the scepticism of those 
philosophers who still rejected and derided the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. A noble Grecian bad rested on this important ground the 
whole controversy, and promised Tbeophilus, bishop of .^tioch, that, 
if he could be gratified with the sight of a single person who had been 
actually raised from the dead, he would immc-diately embrace the 
Christian religion. It is somewhat remarkable that the prelate of the 
first eastern church, however anxious /or lie conversion of bis friend, 
thought proper to decline this fair and reasonable challenge.'" 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the sanction 
of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free and ingenious in- 
quiry; which, though it has met with the most favourable reception 

’•Ahenagoras in Legjtione. Jnstln Martyr, Cohort, ad Gentes. Tertullian 
advers. Marcionem, 1 . iv. These desenptions are not \ery unlike ihe pro- 
phetic fury' for which Cicero <dc DivmaL iu 54) expresses so little reverence. 

"Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan 
maeisirates. Of the prinutive miracks, the power of exorasing is the only 
one which has been assumed by Protestants. 

"Irena-us adv. Harcscs, 1 . iL c. 56, 57, 1 . v. c. 6. Mr. Dodwell (Dlssertat. 
ad Irenarum, iL 43) concludes that the second century was still more fertile 
in miracles than the first. 

"Thcophilus ad Autolycum, L L p. Ecnedictin. Paris, J742 [p. 3 S» 

ed. Oxon. 1684]. 

“Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, published his 
Free Inquiry in 1749. and before Ws death, which happened in 1750. he had 
prepared a vindication of it a^tnst lus numerous adversaries. 
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{rom the public, appears to have excited a general scandal among the 
divines of our own as well as of the other Protestant churches of 
Europe.*^ Our different sentiments on this subject vrlU be much less 
influenced by any particular arguments than by our habits of study and 
teffecUon, and, above all, by the degree of the evidence which we have 
accustomed ourselves to require for the proof of a miraculous event. 
The duty of an historian docs not call upon him to interpose his private 
judgment in this nice and important controversy; but he ought not to 
dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may reconcile the 
interest of religion with that of reason, of making a proper application 
of that theory, and of defining wilh precision the limits of that happy 
period, exempt from error and from deceit, to which we might be dis- 
posed to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the first of the 
fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, of 
martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without interruption; and the 
progress of superstition was so gradual and almost imperceptible, that 
we know not in what particular link we should break the chain of 
tradiUon. Every age bears testimony to the wonderful events by which 
it was distinguished, and Its testimony appears no less weighty and 
respectable than that of the preceding generation, till we are insensibly 
led on to accuse our own inconsistency il, in the eighth or in the 
twelfth century, we deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Bernard, 
the same degree of confidence whidi, in the second century, we had so 
liberally granted to Justin or to Iren®us.** If the truth of any of those 
miracles is appreciated by their apparent use and propriety, every age 
had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations 
to convert; and sufficient motives might always be produced to justify 
the interposition of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to revelation is 
persuaded of the reality, and every reasonable man is convinced of 
the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have 
been some period in which they were either suddenly or gradually with- 
drawn from the Christian church Whatever era is chosen for that 
purpose, the death of the apostles, the conversion of the Roman em- 
pire, or the extinction of the Anan heresy,®* the insensibility of the 
Christians who lived at that time will equally afford a just matter oi 

“ The university of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents From the 
indignation of Mosheim (p 221) we may discover the sentiments of the 
Lutheran divines 

“It may seem somewhat reraarkabte that Bernard of Qairvaux, who 
records so many miracles of his friend St Malachi, never takes any notice 
of lus own, whicli, ta their turn, however, are carefully related by his com 
panions and disciples. In the long senes of ecclesiastical history does there 
exist a single instance of a saint asserting that he himself possessed the gift 
of miracles > 

“The comersion of Constantine is the era which is most usually fixed by 
Protestants The more rational dmnes are unwillmg to admit the miracles 
of the fourth, whilst the more credulous are unwilling to reject those of the 
fifth century 
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surprise They still supported their pretensions after they had lost 
their power Credulity performed the office of faith, fanaticism was 
permitted to assume the language of inspiration, and the effects of 
acadent or contni’ance were ascnbed to supernatural causes The 
recent experience of genuine miracles should ba\e instructed the Chris* 
lian world in the ways of I'rovidence, and habituated Iheir eye (if 
we may use a \ery inadequate expression) to the style of the Dmne 
artist Should the most shilful painter of modem Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imiialions with the name of Raphael or of Cor- 
reggio, the insolent fraud would be soon discovered and indignantly 
reject^ 

^\'hale\er opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the pnmi 
tne church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting softness of 
temper, so conspicuous among the believers of the second and third 
centuries, proved of some aoridental benefit to the cause of truth and 
religion In modem times, a latent and even involuntary scepticism 
adheres to the most pious dispositions. Their admission of super 
natural truths is much less an active consent than a cold and passive 
acquiescence Accustomed long since to obsen e and to respect the in 
variable order of Nature, our reason, or at least our unagination, 
not suHicienlly prepared to sustain the vnsible action of the Deit} 
But in the first ages of Chrbtiamly the Situation of manlind was 
cstremel) different The most curious, or the most oedulous, among 
the Pagans were often persuaded to enter into a socifiy which asserted 
an actual claim of miraculous powers The pnmitive Christians per 
petually trod on m^-stic ground, and their mind* were exercised by the 
habits of believing the most extraordinary events They felt, or ihej 
fancied, that on every side they were incessantly assaulted by dxmons, 
comforted by visions, instructed by prophecy, and surprisingly deliv 
ered from danger, sickne's, and from death itself, by the supplications 
of the church The real or imaginary prodigies, of which they “o 
frequentl> conceived themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with the same ease, 
but with far greater justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic his- 
tory, and thus miracles that exceeded not the measure of their own 
experience inspired them with the roost Jivelj assurance of mysteries 
which were acknowledged to surpass the hmits of their understanding 
It IS this deep impression of supernatural truths which has been so 
much celebrated under the name of faith, a state of mmd described 
as the surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future felicity, and 
recommended as the first or perhaps the only ment of a Christian 
Accordmg to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 
eqi.ally practised by mfidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy m 
the work of our justification 

But the primitive Christian draonstrated his faith by his vir 
tuea, and it was very justly supposed that the Divuie persuasion, 
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\\hich enliglitencd or subdued the understanding, must at the same time 
punf j the heart and direct the actions of the bchc% or The first apolo- 
gists of Christianity asho juslifj the innocence of Ihcir brethren, and 
the writers of a later pen^ who celebrate the sanctitj of their ances- 
tors, di'^play, m the most h\eli colours, the reformation of manners 
which was introduced into the world bj the preaching of the Gospel 
As It IS mj intention to remark onl> such human causes as were per 
mitted to '^ond the influence of revelation, I shall shghll> mention 
two motives whidi might naiurall> render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than those of their Pagan 
contemporaries or their degenerate successors — repentance for their 
past sms, and the laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the 
societ> in which they were engaged 
It is a vcr> anaenl reproach, suggested b> the ignorance or the 
malice of infidchlj, that the Christians allured into their party the 
most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were touched bj a sen«e 
of remorse, were easily persuaded to wa^h awa>, m the water of bap 
ti'm, the guilt of their past conduct, for which the temples of Uie 
gods refused to grant them any expiation But this reproach, when 
It IS cleared from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honour 
as It did to the increase of the church •* The friends of Christianity 
maj acknowledge without a blush that many of the most eminent 
^ints had been before their baptism the most abandoned sinners 
Those persons who in the world had followed, though in an imperfect 
manner, iha dictates of benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion of their own rectitude as rendered them 
much less susceptible of the sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and 
of terror, which have given birth to so many wonderful conversions 
After the example of their Divine Master, the missionaries of the Gos 
pel disdained not the soaety of men, and especially of women, op 
pressed by the consciousness, and very often by the effects, of their 
vices As they emerged from sin and superstition to the glorious hope 
of immortality, they resolved to devote themselves to a life, not only 
of Virtue, but of penitence The desire of perfection became the ruling 
pa&sion of their soul , and it is vrell known that, while reason embraces 
a cold mediocrity, our pa«sions hurry us with rapid violence over the 
space which lies between the most opposite extremes 

When the nerr converts had been enrobed in the number ai the 
faithful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relap^t^ into their past disorders by an- 
other consideration of a less spiritual but of a very innocent and * 
respectable nature Any particular society that has departed from the 
great body of the nation, or the religion to which it belonged, iminedi 

“The imputations of Celsus and Julian with the defence of the fathers 
are very fairly stated by Spanheim Conunentaire sur les Cesars de Tulian. 

P 468 
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atcly becomes ibe object of universal as well as invidious ob5er\-ation. 
In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, the character of the 
society may be affects by the virtue and vices of the persons who com- 
pose it; and every member is engaged to watch with the most vigilant 
attention o\er his own behawour, and o%'er that of his brethren, since, 
as he must expect to incur a part of the common disgrace, he may 
hope to enjoy a share of the common reputation. When the Christians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, 
they assured the proconsul that, far from being engaged in any unlaw- 
ful conspiraq^, thqr were bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from 
the commission of those crimes which disturb the private or public 
peace of society, from theft, robbery, adultery', perjury, and fraud.** 
Near a century afterwards, TertuUian with an honest pride 03uld boast 
that \ery few Christians had suffered by the hand of the executioner, 
except on account of their rel^on.** Their serious and sequestered 
life, averse to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, tem- 
perance, economy, and all the sober and domestic virtues. As tbs 
greater number were of some trade or profession, it was incumbent on 
them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest deah'ng, to remove the 
su^idoQS which the profane are too apt lo conceive against tbs ap- 
pearances of sanctity. The contempt of the world exercised them in 
the habits of humility, meekness, and patience. The more they were 
persecuted, the more closely they adhered to each other. Their mutual 
ebaefty and unsuspecting confidence has been remarked by infid^, and 
was too often abused by perfidious friends.*^ 

It is a %ery honourable circumstance for the morals of the primitive 
Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were deri^'ed from 
an excess of wtue. The bishops and doctors of the church, whose 
evidaice attests, and whose authority might mfloence, the professions, 
the principles, and even the practice of their contemporaries, had 
studied the S^ptures with less skill than de\-olion; and they often 
received in the most literal sense those rigid precepts of Christ and the 
apostles to which the prudence of su cceed ing conuneatators has ap- 
plied a looser and more figurative mode of interpretation. Ambitious 
to exalt the perfection of the Gospel above the wisdom of philosopby, 
the zealous fathers have earned the duties of self-mortification, of 
purity, and of patience, to a height which It is scarcely possible lo at- 
tain, and much less to preserve, lo our present state of wetness and 
corruption. A doctrine so extraordinary and so sublime must inevitably 
command the wneration of the people, but it was 01 calculated to 
obtain the suffrage of those worldly philosc^hers who, in the conduct of 

“ Plin Epist. X. 97. 

“Tertallian, Apotoff. e 44- H« adds, howerer, with some degree of hesi- 
tation, “ Aut SI l«J aliad. ram non Chnsmncs.” 

"The philosopher Peregnnns (of whose life and death L«ian has left os 
so entertaming an accoort) imposed, for a long time, on the crerfoloos sini- 
plici-y of the Christians of Asia. 
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this transitory life, consult only the feelings of nature and the interest 
of society** 

There are two \er> natural propensities which we may distinguish 
m the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and 
the lo\e of action If the former is refined by art and learning, im- 
pro\ed by the chirms of social intercourse, and corrected by a just 
regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, it is productne of the 
greatest part of the happiness of private life The lose of action is a 
pnrciple of a much stronger and more doubtful nature It often leads 
to anger, to ambition, and to revenge, but when it is guided by the 
«ense of propriety and benevolence, it becomes the parent of every 
virtue, and, if those virtues are accompanied with equal abilities, a 
family, a state, or an empire may be indebted for their safety and 
prospenty to the undaunted courage of a single man To the love of 
pleasure we may therefore ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love 
of action we may attribute most of the useful and respectable, quali- 
fications The character in which both the one and the other should 
be united and harmonised would seem to constitute the most perfect 
idea of human nature The insensible and macUv e disposition, wbidi 
should be supposed alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by the 
common consent of mankind, as xiUerly incapable of procuring any 
happiness to the individual, or any public benefit to the world But 
It was not in tins world that the primitive Christians were desirous of 
making themselves either agreeable or useful 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or fancy, 
and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may employ the 
leisure of a liberal mind Such amusements, however ,were rejected 
with abhonence, or adwwUed wvlb the utmost caution, by the seventy 
of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that was not useful to salva 
tion, and who considered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of 
the gift of speech In out present state of existence the body is so 
m«eparably connected with the soul, that it seems to be our interest 
to taste, with innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of which that 
faithful companion is susceptible Very different was the reasoning 
of our devout predecessors vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection 
of angels, they disdained, or they affeclcd to disdain, every earthly and 
corporeal delight Some of our senses indeed are necessary for our 
preservation, others for our subsistence, and others again for our in 
formation, and thus far it was impossible to reject the use of them 
The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the first moment of their 
abuse The unfeeling candidate for heaven was instructed, not only 
to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or smell, but even to shut 
his ears against the profane harmony of sounds, and to view with mdif 
ference the most finished productions of human art Gay apparel 

“ See a very itidicious treatise ot Baib^ac sur la l>larale des Peres. 

’* Lactant Institut Divm 1 vi c. 20 21, sa 
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magnificent houses, and el«^ant furniture Trere supposed to tmile the 
double guilt of pride and of sensuality: a simple and mortified appear* 
ance ^as more suitable to the Christian who was certain of his sins 
and doubtful of his sal\‘ation. In their censures of luiurj' the fathers 
are extremely minute and drcumstantia!; *“ and among the various 
articles which excite their pious indignation, we may enumerate false 
hair, garments of any colour except white, instruments of music, vases 
of gold or silv'er, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed his head on a stone), 
while bread, foreign wines, public salutations, the use of warm baths, 
and the practice of sha\*ing the beard, which, according to the expres- 
sion of TertuUian, is a he against our own faces, and an impious at- 
tempt to improve the works of the Creator.** \\Tien Christianity was 
introduced among the rich and the polite, the observation of these sin- 
gular bws was left, as it would be at present, to the few who were 
ambitious of superior sanctitj*. But it is always easy, as well as agree- 
able, for the inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the con- 
tempt of that pomp and pleasure which fortune has placed beyond their 
rca^ The virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the first 
Romans, was very* frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity’ of the fathers in whatever related to the commerce 
of the two sexes Sowed from the same prindple^their abhorrence of 
every enjoyment which might gratify the sensud and degrade the spirit- 
ual nature of man. It was their favourite opinion, that If Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he would have lived for ever 
in a state of virgin purity', and that some harmless mode of vegetatio" 
might have peopled paradise with a race of innocent and immortal 
beings.*" The use of marriage was permitted only’ to his fallen pos- 
terity, as a necessary expedient to continue the human species, and as 
a restraint, however imperfect, on the natural b’centiouscess of desire. 
The hesitation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting subject be- 
trays the perplexity' of men unwillii^ to approve an institution which 
th^* were compelled to tolerate.** The enumeration of the very' whim- 
sic^ laws whi rii they' most drcumstantmily imposed on the marriage- 
bed would force a srnOe from the young and a blush from the fair 
It was their unanimous sentiment that a first marriage was adequate 
to all the purposes of nature and of society'. The sensual connection 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with his 
church, and was pronounred to be indissoluble either by divorce or by 

** ConsaU a work of Qemens of .Alexandria, entitled The Pzdagosne, which 
contains the rednnents of ethics, as they were tan^it in the most celebrated 
of the Oxnstzan schools. __ 

** Tertnlhan, dc Spectactilis, c. 23. Oemens Alexandria, I^dago? L in. 
c.a. 

“ Beansobre, Hist. Cnt*iue du Mamebetsme. L til c. 3 . Jnstia, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Aognstai, etc., strongly inclined to this esnmon. 

“Some of the Gnostic heretics were tncre consistent; they rejected the 
cse of maiTiage. 
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death The practice of second nuptials v-as branded with the name 
of a legal adulter>'; and the persons who were guilty of so scandalous 
an offence against Christian punty were soon excluded from the 
honours, and even from the arms, of the church.** Since desire w'as 
imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a defect, it was 
consistent with the same principles to consider a state of celibacy as 
the nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that ancient Rome could support the institution of sLx ves- 
tals;®* but the primitive church was filled with a great number of 
persons of either se-x who had devoted themselves to the profession of 
perpetual chastity.®® A few of these, among whom we may reckon 
the learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to disarm the tempter.®^ 
Some were insensible and some were Invincible against the assaults of 
the flesh. Disdaining an ignominious flight, the virgins of the warm 
climate of Africa encountered the enemy in the closest engagement; 
they permitted priests and deacons to share their bed, and gloried amidst 
the flames In their unsullied punty. But insulted Nature sometimes 
vindicated her rights, and this new species of martyrdom served only 
to introduce a new scandal into the church.*’ Among the Chnstian 
ascetics, however <a name which they soon acquired from their painful 
exercise), many, as they were less presumptuous, were probably more 
successful The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied and compensated 
by spiritual pride Even the multitude of Pagans were inclined to 
estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent difficulty; and it 
was m the praise of these chaste spouses of Christ that the fathers have 
poured forth the troubled stream of their eloquence ®* Such are the 
early traces of monastic principles and institutions, which, in a sub- 

*‘Sec a cham of tradition, from Jiistin Marlyr to Jerome, in the Morale 
des Peres, c. iv. 6-26 

“See a very curious Dissertation on the Vestals, m the Jlemoircs de 
1 Academic des Inscriptions, tom J\ p 161-227 NotiMlhstanding the honours 
and rewards which were bestowed on those virgins, it was difficult to procure 
a sufficient number , nor could the dread of the most horrible death always 
restrain their incontinence 

** Cupiditatem procreandi a«t imam scimus aut nullam Minucius Felix, 
c 31 Justin Apolog Major Anthenagoras m Legat c 28 Tcrtullian de 
Cultu Femin 1 11 

*’ Eusebius I VI 8 Before the fame of Ongen had excited envy and per- 
secution, this extraordinary action vras rather admired than censured As 
It was his general practice to allegorise Scripture, it seems unfortunate that 
m Uus instance only, he should have adopted the literal sense ' 

“Qiinan Epist 4 and Dodwell, Disscrtat Cypnanic 111 Something like 
this rash attempt was long afterwards imputed to the founder of the order 
of Fontevrault Bayle has amused himself and his readers on that \ery 
delicate subject 

“Dupin (Bibhothcque Eccl^siastique tom i p 195) gives a particular ac- 
count of the dialogue of the ten Tirgms, as il was composed by Jilethodius, 
bishop of Tyre The praises of virginity are excessive 
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sequent age, have counterbalanced nIJ the temporal advantages of Chris 
tlanity.’®* 

The Christians were not less adverse to the business than to thi 
pleasures of this world The defence of our persons and property thej 
knew not how to rccondle with the patient doctrine which enjoined 
an unlimited forgiveness of past Injuries, and commanded them to 
invite the repetition of fresh insuJlA Their sjmphdly rras offended 
by the use of oaths, by the pomp of magislraQ^, and by the active con- 
tention of public life; nor could their humane ignorance be convinced 
(hat it was lawful on any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, either by the sword of justice or by that of war, even though 
their criminal or hostile attempts should threaten the peace and safety 
of the whole community.’** It was acknowledged that, under a less 
perfect law, the powers of the Jewish constitution had been CTerdsed, 
with the approbation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed 
kings The Christians felt and confessed (hat such institutions might 
be necessary for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully 
submitted to the authority of their Pagan governors But while th^ 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take any 
active part in the civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire. Some Indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 
who, before their conversion, were already engaged in such violent and 
Sanguinary occupations; *** but it was Impossible that the Christians, 
without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume the character 
of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes *•* This indolent, or even crim- 
inal disregard to the public welfare, exposed them to the contempt and 
reproaches of the Pagans, who very frequently asked, what must be 


”°The Ascetics (as early as the second century) made a public profession 
of tnortifying their bodies, and o( abstaining from the use of flesh and wine 
ifosheim, p jto 

’** See the Morale des Peres The same patient principles hare been revived 
since tlic Reformation by the Socinians, the modem Anabaptists, and the 
Quakers Barclay, the Apologist of the Quakers, has protected his brethren 
by the authority of the primitive Christians, p 542-549 _ 

’^Tertulhar, Apotog c si; De IdoMatna, c 17, 18 Ongen contra CeJsum 
1 V p 253 ic 35. I p 6 o 2 ed Bened.}, 1 vii p 349 [c 26, p 712], 

I vin p 423-428 [c 68 p 793 Jff I . . 

'“Tertullian (de Corona Mihtis, c. it) suggested to them the expedient ot 
deserting, a counsel which, if it had been generally known, vras not very 
proper to conciliate the favour of the emperors towards the Christian sect 
[There is nothing which ought to astonish us (says Guirot) m the refusal 
of the primitive Oiristians to take part sn public affairs As Chnstians they 
could not enter into the senate, which, according to Gibbon himself, always 
assembled m a temple or consecrated place and where each senator before 
he took his seat made a libation of a few drops of wme and burnt incense 
on the altar, as Christians they cotdd not assist at festivals ana banfl««'* 
which always terminated with li&ations, and finally, as the innumerable 
and rites of polytheism were closely interwoven with every arcurostance 
of public and private hfe the Chnslian confd not participate in them witftour 
incurring the guilt of impiety — O S] 
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the fate of the empire, attacked on every side by the barbar 
all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of tl 
sect? To this Insulting question the Christian apologists n 
obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to rev 
secret cause of their security; the expectation that, before tt 
version of mankind was accomplished, war, government, the 
empire, and the world itself, would be no more. It may be of 
that, in this instance likewise, the situation of the first Christh 
incided very happily with their religious scruples, and that thei 
sion to an active life contributed rather to excuse them from the 
than ta exclude them from the honours of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted or de[ 
by a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees to its prop 
natural level, and will resume those passions that seem the mosfa 
to Us present condition The primitive Christians were dead 
business and pleasures of the world; but their love of action, 
could never he entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found 
occupation in the government of the liurch A separate society, 
atta^ed the established religion of the empire, was obliged to 
some form of internal policy, and to appoint a sufficient num 
ministers, intrusted not otdy with the spiritual functions, but eve 
the temporal direction of the Christian commonwealth The 
of the society, its honour, its aggrandisement, were productive 
in the most pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the I 
the Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes of a simii 
difference in the use of whatever means might probably conduce 
desirable an end. The ambition of raising themselves or thevt f 
to the honours and offices of the church was disguised by the 
able intention of devoting to the public benefit the power and c 
eration which, for that purpose only, it became their duty to s 
In the exercise of their functions they were frequently called 
to detect the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to oppose tl 
signs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise their characters with dei 
infamy, and to expel them from the bosom of a society whose 
and happiness they had attempted to disturb The ecclesiastical 
ernors of the Christians were taught to unite the wisdom of th 
pent with the innocence of the dove, but as the former was re 
so the latter was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of govern 
In the church as well as in the world, the persons who were plai 
any public station rendered themselves considerable by their eloq 
and firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dex 
in business, and while they concealed from others, and perhaps 
themselves, the secret motives of their conduct, they too freqi 
’**As well as we can jndee from the matilated representation of ( 
tl vm p {c 73, tom , p ed Bened.]), hij adverjary, Cebo 
urged his objection with great foi« and candour 
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relapsed into all the turbulent passions of active life, which were tine* 
tured with an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the 
infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been the subject, as well 
as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants of Rome, 
of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike struggled to reduce 
the primitive and apostolic model to the respective standards of their 
own policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry with more candour 
and impartiality are of opinion *®* that the apostles declined the office 
of legislation, and rather chose to endure some partial scandals and 
divisions, than to exclude the Christians of a future age from the liberty 
of varying their forms of ecclesiastical government according to the 
changes of times and circumstances. The scheme of policy which, under 
their approbation, was adopted for the use of the first century, may 
be discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth 
The societies which were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal constitution. The want of 
discipline and human learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of the prophets^'''' who were called to that function without distinction 
of age, of sex, or of natural abilities, and who, as often as they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the effusions of the Spirit in the assembly 
of the faithful. But these extraordinary gifts were frequently abused 
or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. They displayed them at an 
improper season, presumptuously disturbed the service of the assembly, 
and by their pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, particularly into 
the apostolic church of Corinth, a long and melancholy train of dis- 
orders.’®* As the institution of prophets became useless, and even per- 
nicious, their powers were withdrawn, and their office abolished. 

The public functions of religion were solely intrusted to the estab- 
lished ministers of the church, the bishops and the presbyters; two ap- 
pellations which, in their first origin, appear to ha\e distinguished the 
same office and the same order of persons. The name of Presbyter 
was expressive of their age, or rather of their gravity and wisdom. 
The title of Bishop denoted their inspection over the faith and manners 
of the Christians who were committed to their pastoral care. In pro- 
portion to the respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller 

‘“The aristocratical parly in France, as welt as in Ensland. has strenu- 
ously mainiained the divine origtn of hishops Ilut the Calvmisiieal pres- 
byters were impatient of a superior; and the Romm Pontiff refused to ac- 
knowledge an e<iuaL Sec Fra Paolo 

•“In the history of tlie Christian hierarchy, I have, for the roost part, 
followed the ’earned and candid Moshetm. 

’"For the prophet* of the primijne cliuFCh, see Sfosheim. Disstrtacicaet 
ad Hist. Eccles. perlinentes, tom. ii p. 132-308. 

”* See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, to the Corinthians 
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number of these episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation 
with equal authority and wlh united counsels 
But the most perfect equahtj of freedom requires the directing hand 
of a superior magistrate and the order of public deliberations soon 
introduces the ofiice of a president, invested at least with the authority 
of collecting the sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of the 
assembly A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so fre- 
quently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and per- 
petual magistracy, and to cboose one of the wisest and most holy among 
their presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties of their eccle 
siasUcal governor It was under these arcumstances that the lofty title 
of Bishop began to raise itself above the humble appellation of Pres 
byter, and while the latter remained the most natural distinction for 
the members of cver> Christian senate the former was appropriated to 
the dignity of its new president*’* The advantages of this episcopal 
form of government, which appears to have been introduced before the 
end of the first century,*” were so obvious, and so important for the 
future greatness, as well as the present peace, of Christianity, that it 
was adopted without delay by all the soaeties which were already 
scattered over the empire, had acquired in a very early period the 
sanction of antiquity,”* and is still revered by the most powerful 
churches, both of the East and of the West, as a primitive and even 
as a divine establishment *** It is needless to observe that the pious 
and bumble presbyters who were first dignified with the episcopal title 
could not possess, and would probably have rejected the power and 
pomp which now encircles the tiara of the Roman pontiff or the mitre 
of a German prelate But we may define m a few words the narrow 
hnuts of their original jurisdiction, which was chiefly of a sptntual, 
though in some instances of a temporal nature ”* It consisted in the 

’"Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity I vh 

’*See Jerome ad Titum c. » and EpistoJ 85 (m the Benedictine edition 
101) [Ep 146 ed Vallars toni i p 1074J and the elaborate apology of 
Blondel pro sentent a Hieronymt. The ancient state as it is described by 
Jerome of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria receives a remarkable 
confirmation from the patriarch Eutychius (Anna! tom 1 p 330 Vers 
Pocock) whose testimonj 1 know not how to reject m spite of all the oh- 
jections of the learned Pearson in h s Vindic * Ignatianse part 1 c il 

' See the introduction to the Apocalypse Bishops under the name of 
angels were already instituted id the seven cites of Asia And yet the 
epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient 3 date) does not lead us 
to^tscover any traces of ep scopacy either at Connth or Rome 

’Nulla Eccles a s ne Ep scopo has been a fact as well as a maxim since 
th^t me of TertuU an and Irenieus 

After we ha\e passed the d fiiculties of the first century we find the 
ep scDpal government imnersally estabi shed til it was interrupted by the 
'■^publican genius of the Swiss and German reformers 

See Moshe m m the first and secord centunes Ignatius (ad Stnymieos 
c 8 etc.) IS fond of exalt ng the episcopal dignity Le Clerc (Hist Eccles. 
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administration of the sacraments and discipline of the church, the super 
intendency of religious ceremomes, which imperceptibly increased in 
number and variety, the consecration of eccleiastical ministers, to whom 
the bishop assigned their respective functions, the management of the 
public fund, and the determination of all such differences as the faith 
ful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge 
These powers, during a short period, were exercised according to the 
advice of the presbyteral college, and with the consent and approba 
tion of the assembly of Christians The primitive bishops were con- 
sidered only as the first of their equak, and the honourable servants 
of a free people, AVhenever the episcopal chair became vacant by 
death, a new president was chosen among the presbj ters by the suffrage 
of the v/hole congregation, every member of which supposed himself 
invested with a sacred and sacerdotal character *'* 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christians 
were governed more than an hundred years after the death of the 
apostles. Every soaeiy formed within itself a separate and independent 
republic, and although the most distant of these little states maintained 
a mutual as well as fnendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the 
Christian world was not vet connected by any supreme authority or 
legislative assembly As the numbers of the faithful were gradually 
multiplied, they discovered the advantages that might result from a 
closer union of their interest and designs Towards the end of the 
second century, the churches of Greece and Asia adopted the useful 
instiluuons of provincial synods, and they may jusJy be supposed to 
have borrowed the model of a representative council from the cele 
brated examples of their own country, the Amphictyons, the Achxan 
league, or the assemblies of the Ionian cities It was 'oon established 
as a custom and as a law, that the bishops of the independent churche* 
should meet in the capital ot the province at the slated periods of spnng 
and autumn Their deliberations were assisted by the advice of a few 
distinguished presbyters, and moderated by the presence of a listening 


V very bluntly censures biS conduct Mosheim with a more critical 

i^udsment (p i6t), suspect! the punty r/en of the smaller epistles 

’“Lonne et Laid lacerdotes sumus? Tertullian Exhort ad Castiut c 7 
As the human heart is still the same seseral of the observations which Mr 
Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays voL t p 76 fjuarto edit ) may be 
applied e\en to real inspiration. 

{The synods were not the frst means tahen by tlic insulated churches to 
enter mto communion ard to assume a corporate character The dioeetft were 
first formed by the union of soeral country cl urrhes with a church m a 
city, many churches in one city unmne amon« themselves or jo mng a more 
cons derable church because metropol un. The dioceses were not formed 
before llie beRinninc of the second eentniy before that f me the Christian 
had not sufficient churches to stard tn reed of tMt union The prtmncial 
synods d d not commence till towards the middle of the third eentnry— O S I 
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nmU'jlude."* Their decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated ever} 
important controversy of faith and disdpHne; and it was natural tc 
believe that a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit w’ould be poured on 
the united assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. The 
institution of synods was so well suited to private ambition and to 
public interest, that in the space of a few years it was received through- 
out the whole empire. A regular correspondence was established be- 
tween the provincial councils, which mutually communicated and ap- 
pro\ed their respective proceedings; and the catholic church soon as- 
sumed the form, and acquired the strength, of a great federative re- 
pubHc.“» 

As the legislative authority of the particular churches was insensibly 
superseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by their alliance 
a much larger share of e.Tecutive and arbitrary poner; and as soon as 
they were connected by a sense of their common interest, they were 
enabled to attack, with united vigour, the original rights of their clergy 
and people. The prelates of the third century imperceptibly changed 
the language of exhortation into that of command, scattered the seeds 
of future usurpations, and supplied, by Scripture allegories and declama- 
tory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and of reason. They exalted the 
unity and power of the church, as It was represented in the episcopal 
OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undivided por- 
tion.“* Princes and magistrates, it w-as often repeated, might boast 
an earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it was the episcopal author- 
ity alone which was derived from the Deity, and extended itself over 
this and over another world. The bishops were the vicegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the 
high priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of conferring 
the sacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of clerical and of 
popular elections: and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters or the inclination of the 
people, they most carefully inculcated the merit of such a voluntary 
condescension The bishops acknowledged the supreme authority which 
resided in the assembly of their brethren; but in the government of his 
peculiar diocese each of them exacted from his flock the same implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had been literally just, and 
as if the shepherd had been of a more exalted nature than that of his 

Acta Concil Carthag spud and Cypnaiu edit. Fell, p 158 This council 
was composed of eighty*seven bishops from the provinces of Mauritania, 
Numidia, and Africa, some presbyters and deacons assisted at the assembly; 
prassente plebis maxima parte. 

“'Aguntur prieterea per Grscias illas, certis in locis concilia, etc Tcr- 
tulltan de Jejunus, c. 13 The African mentions it as a recent and foreign 
institution The coalition of the Christian churches is very ably explained by 
Moslieim, p. 164-170 

Cyprian, m his admired treatise Dc Umtate Ecclesta, p, 75-86 [p. 108, 
sd Oxon], 
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sheep.”® This obedience, however, was not imposed without some 
efforts on one side, and some resistance on the other. The democratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, very warmly supported 
by the zealous or interested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
patriotism received the ignominious epithets of faction and schism, and 
the episcopal cause was indebted for its rapid progress to the labours 
of many active prelates, who, like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile 
the arts of -the most ambitious statesman with the Christian virtues 
which seem adapted to the character of a saint and martyr.**® 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and 
from thence a supenority of jurisdiction. As often as in the spring 
and autumn they met in provincial synod, the difference of personal 
merit and reputation was ^try sensibly felt among the members of 
the assembly, and the multitude was governed by the wisdom and elo- 
quence of the few. But the order of public proceedings required a 
more regular and less invidious distinction; the office of perpetual presi- 
dents in the councils of each province was conferred on the bishops of 
the principal city; and these aspiring prelates, who soon acquired the 
lofty titles of Metropolitans and Primates, secretly prepared themselves 
to usurp over their episcopal brethren the same authority which the 
bishops had so lately assumed above the college of presbyters.*** Nor 
was it long before an emulation of pre-eminence and power prevailed 
among the hletropolitans themselves, each of them affecting to display, 
in the most pompous terms, the temporal honours and advantages of 
the city over which he presided; the numbers and opulence of the Chris- 
tians who were subject to their pastoral care; the saints and martyrs 
who had arisen among them; and the purity with which they preserved 
the tradition of the fmth as it had been transmitted through a series 
of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disciple to whom 
the foundation of their church was ascribed.**’ From every cause, 
either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to foresee 
that Rome must enjoy the respect, and would soon claim the obedience, 
of the provinces. The society of the faithful bore a Just proportion to 
the capital of the empire; and the Roman church was the greatest, the 

may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, of his doctrine, 
and of his epistles Le Qerc, in a short Life of Cyprian (Bibhothique Uni- 
verselle, tom. xii p 207-378), has laid hnn open with great freedom and 
accuracy 

*"If Novatus, Feliassimus, etc., whom the bishop of Carthage expelled 
from his church, and from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters of 
wricfcedness, the real of Cyprwn must occasionally have prevailed over his 
\eracit5' For a very just account of these obscure quarrels, see itosheim, 

P 497*5I2- 

^‘Mosheim, p 269,574. Dupm, Antiquae Eccles Disciplin p 19 2a 

"•Tertullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleaded against the hereucs the right 
of prescription, as it was held by the apostolic churches. 
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most numerous, and, in regard to the West, the most ancient of all 
the Christian establishments, many of which had received their religion 
from the pious labours of her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the 
banbs of the Tiber were supposed to have been honoured with the 
preaching and maityrdom of the two most eminent among the 
apostles;*” and the bishops of Rome very prudently claimed the in- 
heritance of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed either to the per- 
son or to the office of St. Peter.’"'* The bishops of Italy and of the 
provinces were disposed to allow them a primacy of order and associa- 
tion (such was their very accurate expression) in the Christian aristoc- 
racy.’” But the power of a monarch was rejected with abhorrence, 
and the aspiring genius of Rome experienced from the nations of Asia 
and Africa a more vigorous reslotance to her spiritual than she had 
formerly done to her temporal dominion The patriotic Cyprian, who 
ruled with the most absolute sway the church of Carthage and the 
provincial synods, opposed with resolution and success the ambition of 
the Roman pontiff, artfully connected his own cause with that of the 
eastern bishons, and, hhe Hanmbal, sought out new allies in the heart 
of Asia If this Punic war was carried on without any effusion of 
Wood, it was owing much less to the moderation than to the weakness 
of the contending prelates Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the progress of the whole con 
troversy, they burled against each other with equal fury and devotion 
The hard necessity of censuring either a pope or a saint and mart>i 
distresses the modern Catholics whenever they are obliged to relate 
the particulars of a dispute In whidi the champions of religion indulged 
such passions as seem much more adapted to the senate or to the 
camp”’ 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the memor- 

“The journey of St Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of the ancients 
(see Eusebius, ii 25), maintained by all the Catholics, allowed by some 
Protestants (see Pearson and DodwdI dc Success Episcop Roman ), but 
has been vigorously attacked by Spanheim (Miscellanea Sacra, 111 3) Ac- 
cording to father Hardouin, the monks of the thirteenth century, who com- 
posed the /Eneid, represented St Peter under the allegorical character of the 
Trojan hero 

”* It IS m French only that the famous allusion to St Peter’s name is eocact 
Tn es Pierre, et sur cettc Pierre — The same is imperiect in Greek, Latin, 
Italian, etc, and totally unintelligible in our Teutonic languages 

“Irenasus adv Ha:reses, iii 3, TertuUian dc Prasscnption, c 36, and 
Cyprian Epistol 27, 55 . "i. 75 Le Ocrc (Hist Eccles p 764) and Mosheim 
(p 258, 578) labour in the interpretation of these passages But the loose 
and rhetorical style of the fathers often appears favourable to the pretensions 
of Rome 

See the sharp epistle from Firmilianus, bishop of Casarea, to Stephen 
bishop of Rome, ap Cyprian Epistol 75 

’"Concerning this dispute of the tc-baptistn of heretics, see the epistles 
Cj prian, and the seventh book of Eaisebius 
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able distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which had been unknovm 
»o the Greeks and Romans**’ The former of these appellations aim- 
prchended the body of the Christian people, the latter, according to the 
«!ignificatton of the word, was appropriated to the chosen portion that 
had been set apart for the service of religion, a celebrated order of 
men which has furnished the moal important, though not always the 
most edifjing, subjects for modern history Their mutual hostilities 
sometimes disturbed the peace of the infant church, but their zeal and 
activity were united in the common cause, and the love of power, which 
(under the most artful disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts 
of bishops and martjrs, animated them to increase the number of their 
«ubjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian empire The>’ were 
destitute of any temporal force, and they were for a long time dis- 
couraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civnl magistrate, 
but lhe> had acquired, and they employed within their own society, the 
two most efficacious mstruments of government, rewards and punish- 
ments, the former derived from the pious liberality, the latter from the 
devout apprehensions, of the faithful 

I The cominunit> of goods, which had so agreeably amused the im 
agination of Plato, and which subsisted in «ome degree among the 
austere sect of the Essemans,”* was adopted for a short time in the 
primitive church- The fervour of the first proselyte* prompted them to 
sell those worldly possessions which they despised, to lay the price of 
them at the feet of the apiostle;*, and to content themselves with receiv 
mg an equal share out of the general distribution The progress of 
the Christian religion relaxed, and gradually abolished, this generous 
institution, which, in hands less pure than tho«e of the apostles would 
too «oon have been corrupted and abused by the returning selfishness 
of human nature, and the converts who embraced the new religion were 
permitted to retam the possession of their patrimony, to receive legaaes 
and inheritances, and to increase their separate property by all the 
lawful of trade and industry Instead of an absolute sacrifice, 

a moderate proportion was accepted by the mimsters of the Gospel, 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies every believer, according 
to the exigency of the occasion, and the measure of his wealth and 

“For the origin o£ these words see ilosheim p 141 Spanheun, Hist 
Ecclesiast p 633 The distinction of Citrus and Laicus was established before 
the time of TertuUian, 

“The community instituted Plato is more perfect than that which Sir 
Thomas More had imagined for bis Utopia. The community of women and 
that of temporal goods may be considered as inseparable parts of the same 
system. 

“Joseph Antiqmtat xviit. 2 fc. i S 5 cd. Oaon 1720] Philo de Vit 
Contemplativ 

“ See the Acts of the Apostles c. 2 4. S with Grotius s Commentary 
ifosheim, in a particular dissertaliOB, attacks the common opinion with very 
irconclusive ai^uments 
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pict> , presented his voluntary o^ering for the use of the common fund 
Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused, but it was diligently in 
culcated that, in the article of tithes, the Mosaic law was still of divine 
obligation and that, since the Jcto, xmder a less perfect discipline, had 
been commanded to pay a tenth part ot all that they possessed, it would 
become the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves by a superior 
degree of liberality,^’® and to acquire some merit by resigning a super 
fluous treasure, which must so soon be annihilated with the world it 
self It IS almost unnecessary to observe that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature 
must have varied with the poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as 
they were ctispersed m obscure villages, or collected in the great cities 
of the empire In the time of the emperor Deaus it was the opimon of 
the magistrates that the Christians of Rome were possessed of very 
considerable wealth, that vesseb of gold and silver were used m their 
religious worhip, and that many among their proselytes had sold tbeir 
lands and houses to mcrease the public nches of the sect, at the expense, 
indeed, of their unfortunate children, who found themselves beggars 
because their parents had been saints We should listen with distrust 
to the suspicions of strangers and enemies, on this occasion howeter 
they receive a very ^cious and probable colour from the two loHowmg 

’’Justin Martyr Apo’og Major c 89 TertuHian Apoleg c 39 
‘“Irenaus ad Hares I iv c 26 34 Origen in Num Horn 11 Cypnan 
dc Umtat Ecd«s Constitut Apostol I >1 c 34 35 with the notes of Cotelenus 
The Constitutions introduce this divine precept by declaring that priests ar« 
as much above kings as the soul is above the body Among the tithable ar 
tcl« they enumerate corn wme oil and wool On this interesting subject, 
consult Piideauxs History of Tithes and Fra Paolo delle Materie Bent 
ficiar e two writers of a very different character 

The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thousand was 
productive of the same effects Most of the donations express their motive, 
appropinquante mundi fine See Moshe ms General History of the Church 
vol 1 p 457 

”*Tum sumtna cura cst fratribus 
(Ut sermo tesbtur loquax) 

Offerre fundis venditis 
Sestertionim mill a 
Addicta avorum pned a 
Fad s sub auction bus 
Successor cxhercs gemit 
Sanctis egCns parentibus 
Hiec occuluntur abditis 
Ecctesiarum m anguUs 
Et summa pietas creditor 
Nudare dulces liberos 

Prudent Hjron 2 [v 73 sgq J 

The subsequent conduct of the deacon laurence only proves now proper a 
n't was made of the wealth of the Roman diurch it was undoubtedly \ery 
'°”*“^crable but Fra Paolo (c 3) appears to exaggerate when he supposes 
that the successors of Commodus were urged to persecute the Chnsuatts by 
tl c r own avarice or that of tlicir Prsetonan pnefects 
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arcumstances, the only ones that have reached our knowledge which 
dehne any precise sums or con%ey any distmct idea. Almost at the 
^rnp period the bishop of Carthage, from a sodety less opulent than 
that of Rome, collected an hundred thousand sesterces (abo\e eight 
hundred and 6f t>' pounds sterling) , on a sudden call of charity to redeem 
the brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captues by the 
barbarians of the desert.^*^ About an hundred years before the reign 
of Decius the Roman church had received, in a single donation, the sum 
of two hundred thousand sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who pro 
posed to fix his residence in the capital.**^ These oblations, for the 
most part, were made in money; nor was the sodety of Christians either 
desirous or capable of acquiring, to any imnsiderable degree, the incum 
brance of landed properly. It had been provided by several laws, which 
were enacted with Uie same design as our statutes of mortmain, that 
no real estates should be given or bequeathed to any corporate body 
without either a spedal privilege or a particular dispensation from the 
emperor or from the senate; who were seldom disposed to grant them 
in favour of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, and at last 
of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, however, is related under 
the red'll of Ale.xander Severus, which discovers that the restraint was 
sometimes eluded or suspended, and that the Christians were permitted 
to claim and to possess lands within the limits of Rome itself ’*• The 
progress of Christianity, and the dvil confusion of the empire, con* 
tnbuted to reLa the severity of the laws; and, before the close of the 
third century, many considerable estates were bestowed on the opulent 
churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the other 
great aties of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural s’eward of the church; the public stock 
was intrusted to his care without account or control; the presbyters 
were amfined to their spiritual functions, and the more dependent 
order of deacons was solely employed in the management and distri- 
bution of the ecclesiastical revenue.*** If we may give credit to the 
vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were too many among his 
African brethren who, in the execution of their charge, viobted everj' 
precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even of moral virtue B) 
some of these unfaithful stewards the nches of the church were lavished 
in sensual pleasmes, by others they were perverted to the purposes of 

“‘CjT'nan, EpistoL dz. 

‘"Tertutlian de Pr*scriptione, c. so. 

•“Diocletian gave a rescript, which u only a declaration of the old law — 

•• Collegium, SI nullo special! privilegio lubnistim lit. hsereditatem capere non 
posse, d Jiium non est" Fra Paolo (e. 4 ) xhinlcs that these regulations had 
I’Cen much neglected since the reign of Valerun 

‘“Hft. August, p. IJl ILampf Alex, Sever c. 49-1 The ground had 
been public, and was now disputed between the socictr of Chnstiars and that 
of butchers 

•“Ccnstitut. ApostoL u. 35* 
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private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of rapacious usury But 
as long as the contributions of the Christian people were free and un- 
constrained, the abuse of their confidence could not be very frequent 
and the general uses to which their liberality was applied reflected 
honour on the religious society A decent portion was reserved for 
the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy, a sufficient sum was 
aUolled for the expenses of the public worship, of which the feasts of 
love, the agapa:, as they were called, constituted a very pleasing part 
The whole remainder was the sacred patrimony of the poor Accord 
mg to the discretion of the bishop, it was distributed to support widows 
and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the aged of the community, to 
comfort stringers and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of 
prisoners and captives, more especially when their sufferings bad been 
occasioned bj their firm attachment to the cause of religion A 
generous intercourse of charily united the most distant provinces, and 
the smaller congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their 
more opulent brethren Such an institution, which paid less regard 
to the merit than to the distress of the object, very materially con- 
duced to the progress of Christianity The pagans, who were actuated 
by a sense of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknow 
ledged the benevolence, of the new sect The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hospitable bosom many 
of those unhappy persons whom the neglect of the world would have 
abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and of old age There 
la some reason likewise to believe that great numbers of infants who, 
according to the inhuman practice of the times, had been exposed by 
their patents, were frequently rescued from death, baptised, educated, 
and raamtamed by the piety of the Christians, and at the expense of the 
public treasure^** 

II It IS the undoubted right of every society to exclude from its 
communion and benefits sudi among its members as reject or violate 
those regulations which have been established by general consent In 
the exercise of this power the censures of the Christian church were 
chiefly directed against scandalous sinners, and particularly those who 
were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of incontinence, against the authors, 
or the followers, of any heretical opinions which had been condemned 

‘ Cyprian de Lapsis p 8g [p 126 ed Oxon ] Epistol 65 The charge 
w confirmed by the jgth and 2t«h canon of the council of Illibens 

“See the apologies of Jostm Tertullian etc 

The wealth and hberaUty of the Romans to thetr most distant brethrer 
IS gratefully celebrated b> Dionysius of Connth. ap Euseb 1 iv c 23 

‘**See Lucian in Peregrin [c 13 J Julian (Epist. 49) seems mortified that 
the Christian chanty maintains not only their own but 1 kewise the heathen 
poor 

“ Such at least has been the teudable “ondact of more modem mission 
aries under the same circumstances Above three thousand new bom infants 
are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin See Le Comte Memoircs s_r 
la Chine and the Recherches sur les Chmots et les Egyptiens tom i p 6l 
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by the judgment of the episcopal order; and against tliose unhappy 
I«:rsons who,* whether from choice or from compulsion, had polluted 
themselves after their baptism by any act of idolatrous worship. The 
consequences of excommunication were of a temporal as well as a 
spiritual nature. The Christian against whom it was pronounced was 
deprived of any part in the oblations of the faithful. The tics both 
of religious and of private friendship were dissolved; he found himself 
a profane object of abhorrence to the persons whom he the most 
esteemed, or by whom he had been the most tenderly beloved; and as 
far as on expulsion from a respectable society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, he was shunned or suspected by the 
generality of mankind. The situation of these unfortunate exiles was 
in itself very painful and melancholy; but, as it usually happens, their 
apprehensions far exceeded their sufferings. The benefits of the 
Christian communion were those of eternal life; nor could they erase 
from their minds the awful opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors 
by whom they were condemned the Deity had committed the keys of 
Hell and oi Paradise The heretics, indeed, who might be supported 
by the consaousness of their intentions, and by Uie flattering hope that 
they alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured to 
regain, In their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well 
as spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great soaety of 
Christians. But almost all those who bad reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry were sensible of (beir fallen condition, and 
anxiously desirous of being restored to the benefits of the Christian 
communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, ‘ two opposite 
opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive 
church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused them for ever, 
and without exception, the meanest place in the holy community which 
they had disgraced or deserted; and leaving them to the remorse of a 
guilty conscience, indulged them only with a faint ray of hope that 
the contrition of their life and death might possibly be accepted by the 
Supreme Being.*** A milder sentiment was embraced, in practice as 
well as in theory, by the purest and most respectable of the Christian 
churches.**’ The gates of reconaliation and of heaven were seldom 
shut against the returning penitent; but a severe and solemn form of 
discipline was instituted, which, while it served to expiate his crime, 
might powerfully deter the spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, and clothed in 
sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, 

‘“The Montanisfs and the Novatians, who adhered to this opinion with 
the greatest rigour and obstinacy, fonnd Ihemtelves at last in the number of 
excommunicated heretics See the learned and copious Mosheim, Secul ii. 
and 111 

Dionvsius ap Euseb. iv 23 Cypnao. oc Lapsir 
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imploring with tears the pardon of bis offences, and soliciting the 
prajers of the faitliful If the fault was of a very heinous nature, 
whole jears of penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction to the 
Divine justice, and it was always by slow and painful gradations that 
the sinner, the heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into the bosom 
of (he ^urch A sentence of perpetual CTcommunication was, however, 
reserved for some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and partic- 
ularly for the inexcusable relapses of those penitents who had already 
experienced and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
According to the circumstances or the number of the guilty, the exer- 
cise of the Christian discipline was varied by the discretion of the 
bishops The councils of Ancyra and Illibens were held about the 
same time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spam, but their respective 
canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe a very different spirit 
The Galatian, who after his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, 
might obtain his pardon by a penance of seven years, and if he had 
seduced others to imitate his example, only three years more were 
added to the term of his exile But the unhappy Spaniard who had 
committed the same offence was deprived of the hope of reconaliation 
even in the article of death, and his idolatry was placed at the head 
of a list of seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence no less 
terrible was pronounced Among th^e we may distinguish the inex- 
piable guilt of calumniating a bi^op, a presbyter, or even a deacon 
The well tempered mixture of liberality and rigour, the judicious 
dispensation of rewards and punishments, according to the maxims of 
policy as well as justice, constituted the human strength of the church 
The bishops, whose paternal care extended itself to the government 
of both worlds, were sensible of the importance of these prerogatives 
and, coveting their ambition with the fair pretence of the lov’e of 
order, they were jealous of any rival m the exercise of a discipline so 
necessary to prevent the desertion of those troops which had enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the Cross, and whose numbers every 
day became more considerable From the imperious declamations of 
Cypnan we should naturally conclude that the doctrines of excom 
mumcation and penance formed the most essential part of religion, 
and that it was much less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to 
neglect the observance of the moral duties than to despise the censures 
and authority of their bishops Sometimes we might imagme that we 
were listening to the voice of Moses, when he commanded the earth 

’•Caves Primitive Christianity part m c 5 The admirers of antigujN 
regret the loss of this public penance 

’•See m Dupm Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique tom ii p 3043x3 a short 
but rational exposiuon of the canons of those councils which were assembled 
m the first moments of tranquillity after the persecution of D ocletian This 
^necution had been much less severely felt in Spam than m Gafatia a 
d fference which may in some measure account for the contrast of then 
regulations 
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to open, and to swallow up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race 
which refused obedience to the priesthood of Aaron; and we should 
sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty 
of the republic, and declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the 
rigour of the laws. “ If such irregularities are suffered with impimity, ” 
(it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his col- 
league), “ if such irregularities are suffered, there is an end of episcopal 
\ugouk;^'* an end of the sublime and divine power of governing the 
Church; an end of Christianity itself.” Cyprian had renounced those 
temporiil honours which it is probable he would never have obtained; 
but the acquisition of such ab^lute aimmand over the consciences and 
underetanding of a congregation, however obscure or despised by the 
world, is more truly grateful to the pride of the human heart ih^n 
the possession of the most despotic power imposed by arms and 
conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious, inquiry, I 
have attempted to display the secondary causes which so eflicaciously 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If among these causes we 
ha\e disco\ered any artificial ornaments, any accidental circumstances, 
or any mixture of error and passion, it cannot appear surprising that 
mankind should be the most sensibly affected by such motives as were 
suited to their imperfect nature. It was by the aid of these causes — ' 
exclusise zeal, the Immediate expectation of another world, the claim 
of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the constitution of the 
priofltive church — that Christianity spread itself with so much success 
in the Roman empire. To the first of these the Christians were 
indebted for their mvincible valour, which disdained to capitulate with 
the enemy whom they were resohed to vanquish. The three succeeding 
causes supplied their valour with the most formidable arms The last 
of these causes united their courage, directed their arms, and gave their 
efforts that irresistible weight which even a small band of weU-tralned 
and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed o\er an undisciplined 
mulUtude, ignorant of the subject and careless of the e\ent of the 
war. In the various religions of Pol>-thcism, some wandering fanatics 
of Egypt and Syria, who addressed tbemsehes to the credulous super- 
stition of the populace, were perhaps the only order of priests*®* that 
derived their whole support and credit from their sacerdotal profession, 
and were very deeply affected by a personal concern for the safety 
or prosperity of their tutelar deities. The ministers of Polytheism, 
both in Rome and in the provinces, were, for the most part, men of 
a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who received, as an honourable 
distinction, the care of a celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, 

“*C>-pr«an Epist. 69 {59]. 

“The arts, die manners, and the rfces of the pnesis of the Syrun ^oddest 
are very humorowly described by Apnleies, in the eighth book of his Meta- 
morphoses. 
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exhibited, very frequently at their own expense, the sacred games/'* 
and with cold indiHerencc performed the ancient riles, according to 
the laws and fashion of their country. As they were engaged in the 
ordinary occupations of life, their xeal and devotion were seldom 
animated by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an ecclesiastical 
character. Confined to their respective temples and dties, they 
remained without any connection of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of 
the college of pontiffs, and of the emperor, Aose civil magistrates con- 
tented themselves with the easy task of maintaining in peace and 
dignity the general worship of mankind. We have already seen how 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the religious sentiments o’ 
Polytheists. They were abandoned, almost without control, to the 
natural workings of a superstitious fancy. The accidental circumstances 
of their life and situation determined the object as well as the degree of 
their devotion; and as long as their adoration was successively pros- 
tituted to a thousand deities, it was scarcely possible that their hearlf 
could be susceptible of a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in the world, even these faint and 
imperfect impressions had lost much of their original power. Human 
reason, which by its unassisted strength is incapable of perceiving the 
mysteries of faith, had already obtained an easy triumph over the 
folly of Paganism; and when Tertullian or Lactantius employ their 
labours in exposing its falsehood and eitravagance, they are obliged to 
transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The con- 
tagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused far beyond the 
number of their readers The fashion of incredulity was communi- 
cated Irom the philosopher to the man ol pleasure or business, from 
the noble to the plebeian, and from the master to the menial slave 
who wailed at his table, and who eagerly listened to the freedom of 
his conversation. On public occasions the philosophic part of mankind 
affected to treat with respect and decency the religious institutions of 
their country, but their secret contempt penetrated through the thin 
and awkward disguise; and even the people, when they discovered that 
their deities were rejected and derided by those whose rank or under- 
standing they were accustomed to reverence, were filled with doubts 
and apprehensions concerning the truth of those doctrines to which 
they had yielded the most unpliat behef. The decline of ancient 
prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of human kind to the 
danger of a painful and comfortless situation. A state of scepticism 

'"The office of Asiarch was of tins nature, and it is frequently mentioned 
m Aristides, the Inscriptions, etc It was annual and elective. None but 
the vainest citizens could desire the honour, none but the most wealthy couM 
support the expense See in the Patres Apostol tom ii p 200 [Episf EccI 
Sniyrn de Mart>Tio Polycarpi, c. 12], with how much indifference Philip the 
Asiarch conducted himself m the raar^rdom of Poljcarp There were like- 
\Mse Bithsmiarchs, L\ciarchs etc 
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and suspense may amuse a few inquisitive minds. But the practice 
of superstition is so congenial to the multitude that, if they are forcibly 
awakened, they still regret the loss of their pleasing vision. Their 
love of the marvellous and supernatural, their curiosity with regard 
to future events, and their strong propensity to extend their hopes 
and fears beyond the limits of the visible world, were the principal 
causes which favoured the establishment of Pol^heism So urgent 
on the vulgar is the necessity of believing, that the fall of any system 
of mythology will most probably be succeeded by the introduction 
of some other mode of superstition. Some deities of a more recent 
and fashionable cast might soon have occupied the deserted temples of 
Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Provi- 
dence had not interposed a genuine revelation fitted to inspire the 
most rational esteem and conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was 
adorned with all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the 
veneration of the people. In their actual disposition, as many were 
almost disengagKl from their artificial prejudices, but equally suscep- 
tible and desirous of a devout attachment, an object much less deserv ing 
would have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, and 
to gratify the uncertain eagerness of their passions Those who are 
inclined to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment 
the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its 
success was not stiU more rapid and sull mcne universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that the con- 
quests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of Christianity. In the 
second chapter of this work we have attempted to e.Tplain in what 
manner the most civilised provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
umted under the donunion of one sovereign, and gradually connected 
fay the most intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of language. The 
Jews of Palestme, who had fondly expected a temporal dehv’erer, gave 
so cold a reception to the miracles of the divine prophet, that it was 
found unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, any Hebrew 
gospel.*** The authentic histories of the actions of Christ were com- 
posed in the Greek language, at a considerable distance from Jerusalem, 
and after the Gentile converts were grown extremely numerous,*** As 
soon as ^ose histories were translated into the Latin tongue they were 
perfectly intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular versions were 
afterwarch made. The public highways, which had been constructed 
for the use of the legions, opened an easy passage for the Christian 

”*The modern critics are not disposed to betiese what the fathers almost 
onammousl/ assert, that Sc Matthew composed a Hebrew fiospel. of which 
only the Greeic translation is extanc It seems, honcser, dangerous to reject 
their testimony 

Under the reigns of Nero and Dotnitian. and in the cities of Alexandria 
Antioch. Rome, and Ephesus. See Mill. Trolegofnena ad. Nov. TcsUment! 
and Dr, Lardner's fair and extensive collectton, vol. xr. 
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missionaries from Damascus lo D)nmb, and from Italy to the extremity 
of Spain or Britain; nor did those ^tritual conquerors encounter any 
of the obstacles which usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion Into a distant countrj'. There b the strongest reason 
to believe that before the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the 
faith of Chnst had been prcadietl tn every province, and In all the 
great cities of the empire; but the foundation of the several congrega- 
tions, the numbers of the faithful who composed them, and Ihdr 
proportion lo the unbelieving multitude, arc now buricrl in obscurity 
or di'sguis^ by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect circumstances 
however, as have reached our knowledge concerning the increase of 
the Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the 
West, vve shall now proceed to relate, without neglecting the real or 
imaginarj* acqubilions which lay bej'ond the frontiers of the Roman 
empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the Ionian 
sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle of the Gentiles 
displayed hb ical and piety. The seeds of the Gospel, which he had 
scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently cultivated by hb disciples; 
and It should seem that, during the two first centuries, the most con- 
siderable body of Chrbtians was contained within those limits. Among 
the socieues which were instituted In Syria, none were more ancient or 
more illustrious than those of Damascus, of Bercea or Aleppo, and of 
Anilo^. The prophetic introduction of the Apocalypse had described 
and immortalised the seven churches of Asia— Ephesus, Smyrna, Per* 
gamus, Tbyatira,”’ Sardes, Laodicea, and PhiladelpWa; and their 
colonies were soon diffused over thdt populous country. In a very early 
period, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia, gave a favourable reception to the new religion; and 
Christian republics were soon founded m the aties of Corinth, of 
Sparta, and of Athens.’** The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic 
churches allowed a sufficient space of time for their increase and multi- 
plication, and even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics serve to 
display the flourishing condition of the orthodox church, since the 
appellation of heretics has always been applied to the less numerous 
party To these domestic testimonies we may add the confession, 
the complaints, and the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves 
From the wntings of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, 
and who describes their manners m the most lively colours, we may 

“The Alogians (Epiphanius dc Hsrres 51 [p 455 cd. Pans, 1622]) dis- 
puted the genuineness of the Apocaljpse, iKcause the church of Thj-atira 
was not yet founded. Epiphanius. who allows the fact, extricates hitnself 
from the difficulty by ingeniously supposing tliat St John wrote in the spirit 
of prophecy Sec Abautit, Discours sue I'Apocalypse 

’“The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap Euseb iv 23) point out 
many churches m Asia and Greece That of Athens seems to have been on* 
of the least flourishing 
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)earn that, under the reign of Commodtas, his native country of Pontus 
was filled with Epicureans and Christians*^' Within fourscore years 
after the death of Christ,’** the humane Pliny laments the magnitude 
of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his verj’ curious 
epistle to the emperor Trajan he affirms that the temples were almost 
deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and 
that the superstition had not only infected the cities, but had even 
spread itself into the villages and the open country of Pontus and 
Bithynia.”® 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions or of 
the motives of those vrriters who cither celebrate or lament the progress 
of Christianity in the East, it may in general be observed that none of 
them have left us any grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in those provinces. One 
circumstance, however, has been fortunately preserved, which seems 
to cast a more distinct light on this obscure but interesting subject. 
Under the reign of Theodosius, after Christianity had enjoyed, during 
more than sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial favour, the ancient 
and illustrious church of Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand 
persons, three thousand of whom were supported out of the public 
oblations,’®® The splendour and dignity of the queen of the East, 
the acknowledged populousness of t^sarca, Seleuaa, and Alexandria, 
and the destruction of two hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
earthquake which afflicted Antioch under the elder Justm,*®’ are so 
many convincing proofs that the whole cumber of its inhabitants was 
not less than half a million, and that the Christians, however multiplied 
by zeal and power, did not exceed a 'fifth part of that great city. How 
different a proportion must we adopt when we compare the persecuted 
with the triumphant church, the West with the East, remote villages 
with populous towns, and countries recently converted to the faith 
with the place where the believers first received the appellation of 
Christians! It must not, however, be dissembled that, in another 
passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are indebted for this useful informa- 
tion, computes the multitude of the faithful as even superior to that 
of the Jews and Pagans.*®® But the solution of this apparent difficulty 

’"Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25 Christianity, however, must have been very 
unequally diffused over Pontus, since, in the middle of the third century, 
there were no more than seventeen believers m the extensive diocese of Neo- 
Csesarea See M de Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiast tom iv p 675, from 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, who were themselves natives of Cappadocia 

’“According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the consulship of 
the two Gemini m the year 29 of our present era Pliny was sent into 
Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year no 

Plin Epist X 97 

Chr) sostom Opera, tom vii p 65^ 810 [edit Savil 11 422, 529] 

’”John Malala tom 11 p 144 [ed Oxon ; p 420, ed Bonn] He draws 
Uie same conclusion with regard to the populousness of Antioch 

Chrysostom, tom 1 p 592 I am indebted for these passages, though 
not for my inference, to the learned Dr Lardner Credibility of the Gospel 
History vol xii o. 370 
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h easy and obsious. The eloquent preacher draws a parallel between 
the cwil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Anlio^, between the 
list of Christians who had acquired hea\cn by baptism, and the 
list of citircns who had a right to shire the public liberality Slaves, 
strangers, and infants were comprised in the former; they were excluded 
from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of iMcxandna, and its proximity to Palestine, 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion It was at first embraced by 
great numbers of the Therapeutx, or Esscnians, of the lahc Mareotis, a 
Jewish sect winch had abated much of its reverence for the Mos.iic 
ceremonies. The austere life of the Es^icnians, their fasts and excom- 
munications, the community of goods, the love of celibacy, their zeal 
for martyrdom, and the warmth though not the purity of ihcir faith, 
already offered a very lively image of the primitive discipline.'** It 
was m the school of Alexandria that the Christian theology appears 
to have assumed a regular and scicntifical form; and when Hadrian 
vailed Egypt, he found a church composed of Jews and of Greeks, 
sufficiently important to attract the notice of that inquisitive prince 
But the progress of Christianity was for a long time confined within 
the limits of a single cit), which was itself a foreign colony, and till the 
close of the second ccniurj* the predecessors of Dcmelrms were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church Three bishops were consecrated 
b> the hands of Demetrius, and the number was increased to twenty 
by his successor Hcraclas *** The body of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of temper,*** entertained the 
new doctrine with coldness and reluctance, and even m the time of 
Ongen it was rare to meet with an Egyptian who had surmounted his 

IWith regard to this, Milman 5a>s that the sutements of Oirysoslom with 
regard to the population of Antioch, whatever ma> be their accuracy, are 
perfectly consistent In one passage be reeVons the population at 200000 In 
a second the Qiristians at 100000 In a third he states that the Christians 
iontied more than ItaU the population Gibbon has neglected to notice the 
first passage, and has drawn his estimate of the population of Antiocli from 
other sources The 3000 maintained by alms were widows and \irgins alone 
-0 S] 

’'•Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, L n c. 20. si, ss 23 has examined with 
the most critical accuracy the cunous treatise of Philo which describes the 
Therapeut® By proving that »t was composed as early as the time of Augustus. 
Basnage has demonstrated in spite of Eusebius (I 11 c. 17) and a crowd of 
modern Catholics, that the Therepeutae were neither Christians nor monks U 
still remains probable that they changed their name preserved their manners, 
adopted some new articles of faith, and gradually became the fathers of the 
Egyptian Ascetics 

'**Sce a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan History, p 245 [Vopisc. 
Saturn c i ] 

‘“Eor the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot’s History, 

P 24 etc This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eutychius (Annal 
tom 1 p 332, Vers PococK), and its internal evidence would alone be a suf- 
ficient answer to all the objections which Bishop Pearson has urged in the 
vindicia Ignatians 

‘“Ammian Marcelhn xxii 16. 
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rarly prejudices in favour of the sacred animals of his country."’^ As 
soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of those 
barbarians obejed the prevailing impulsion; the cities of Ef^-pt r.’ere 
filled with bishops, and the deserts of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream .of strangers and provincials flowed into the 
capacious bosom of Rome. \\T»ate\cr was strange or odious, whoem 
was guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity of that Immense 
capital, to elude the xagilance of the law. In such a sarious conflux 
of nations, every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, every founder, 
whether of a virtuous or a criminal association, might easily multiply 
his disciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the time of 
the accidental persecution of Nero, are represented by Tacitus as 
already amounting to a very great multitude,’** and the language of 
that great historian is almost similar to the style emplojed by Livy, 
when he relates the introduction and the suppression of the rites of 
Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awakened the sev’erity of the 
senate, it was likewise apprehended that a very great multitude, as it 
were another people, had been initiated into those abhorred mysteries. 

A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated that the offenders did not 
exceed seven thousand; a number indeed sufficiently alarming when 
considered as the object of public justice.*** It is with the same candid 
allowance that we ^ould interpret the vague expressions of Taatus, 
and in a former Instance of Pboy, when they exaggerate the crowds 
of deluded fanatics who had few^en the established worship of the 
gods. The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first and most 
poptdous of the empire; and we are possessed of an authentic record 
which attests the state of religion in that city about the middle ol 
the third century, and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, 
at that time, consisted of a bi^op, fOTty-siz presbyters, seven deacons, 
as many sub-deacons, forty-two acolytbes, and fifty readers, exorcists, 
and porters. The number of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, 
who were znalnt^ed by the oblations of the faithful, amounted 
to fifteen hundred.”* From reason, as well as from the analogy of 
Antioch, we may venture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. The populousness of that great capital cannot perhaps 
be exactly ascertained; but the most modest calculation will not surely 
reduce it lower a million of inhabitants, of whom the Christians 
might constitute at the most a twentieth part.*"’ 

Origen contra Celsimi, I * p. 40 52, loia. i p 368, cd. Bened,] 

Ingens niultitndo is the expression of Taatus, xy 44. 

••T, Ln xxxijc, 13, 15, 16, 17 Nothing couM exceed the horror and 
consternation of the senate on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, whose 
depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by Livy 

** Eusdnns, L vL c. 43. The Labn translator (iL de Valois) has thought 
proper to reduce the number of presbjrters to forty-four. 

"This proportion of the presbyters and of the poor to the rest of the 
people was onginally fixed by Bomet fTravels into Italy, p 168}, and u 
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The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge of 
ChnsUanity from the same source which had diffused among them 
the language, the sentiments, and the manners of Rome In this more 
important arcumstance, Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually fash 
loned to the imitation of the capital Yet notwithstanding the many 
favourable occasions which might invite the Roman missionaries to 
visit their Latin provinces, it was late before they passed either the 
sea or the Alps,*’® nor can we discover in those great countries any 
assured traces either of faith or of persecution that ascend higher than 
the reign of the Antonmes The slow progress of the Gospel in the 
cold climate of Gaul was extremely different from the eagerness with 
which It seems to have been received on the burning san^ of Africa 
The African Christians soon formed one of the prmcipal members ol 
the primitive church The practice introduced into that province of 
appointing bishops to the most inconsiderable towns, and very fre- 
quently to the most obscure villages, contributed to multiply the 
splendour and importance of Ibeit religious soaeties, which during the 
course of the third century were animated by the zeal of Tertulhan, 
directed by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of 
Lactantius Bui if, on the contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, 
we must content ourselves with discovering, in the time of Marcus 
Antoninus, the feeble and united congregations of L>ons and Vienne, 
and even as late as the reign of Deems we are assured that in a few 
cities only — ^Arles, Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and 
Paris — some scattered churches were supported by the devotion of a 
small number of Christians Silence is indeed very consistent with 
devotion, but as it is seldom compatible with zeal we may perceive and 
lamewt the lawgmd state wf Cbtvstvawity vw those ptovwvces which had 
exchanged the Celtic for tlie Lalm tongue, since they did not, during 
the three first centuries, give birth to a single ecclesiastical writer 


approved by Mo>le (vol ii p 151) They were both unacquainted with 
the passage of Chrysostom which converts their conjecture almost into a 
fact 

‘“Senus trans Alpes religione Dei suscepta Sulpicms Severus 1 11. fp 
383 ed Lugd Bat 1647I t\ ith regard to Africa, see Tertulhan ad Scapulam, 
c 3 It IS imagined that the Scylhtan martyrs were the first (Acta Sme^ra 
Ruinarf p 34) One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to have been a 
Christian Apolog p 496 497 edit Delphm 

’"Turn pnmum intra Gallias roartjxia visa Sulp Severus I 11 [1 a] 
These were the celebrated martyrs of Lyons See Euscb us v 1 TiUemont 
Mem Rcdesiast tom 11 p 316 According to the Donatists, whose assertion 
IS confirmed by the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, Africa was the last 
of the prov inces which received the Gospel Tillemont ifem Eccl^siast tom 


“Raras m ahquibus civitatibus ecclosue paucorum Chnstianorum devo 
tione resurgerent. Acta Sincera p 130 Gregory of Tours I 1 c. 28 Mos 
hcim p 207 449. There is some reason to believe that in the beginning of 
the fourth century the extensive docescs of Liege of Treves and of Cologne, 
composed a single bishopric, which bad been very recently founded- See 
Memoires de TiUemont tom vi part t p 43 411 
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From Gaul, •which claimed a just pre eminence of learning and author- 
ity over all the countries on this side of the Alps, the hgbt of the 
Gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Spam and 
Britain, and if we may credit the vehement assertions of TertuIIian, 
they had already received the first rajrs of the faith when he addressed 
his Apology to the magistrates of the emperor Severus*^- But the 
obscure and imperfect origin of the western churches of Europe has 
been so negligently recorded, that, if v,e would relate the time and 
marmer of their foundation, we must supply the silence of antiquity bj 
those legends which avarice or superstition long afterwards dictated to 
the monks m the lazy gloom of their convents Of these holy 
romances, that of the apostle St James can alone, by its singular ex 
travagance, deserve to be mentioned From a peaceful fisherman of 
the lake of Gennesareth, he was transformed into a valorous knight, 
who charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles against 
the Moors The gravest historians have celebrated hts exploits, the 
miraculous shrine of Compostella displayed his power, and the sword 
of a military order, assisted by the terrors of the Inquisition, was 
sufficient to remove every objection of profane criticism 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman empire, 
and, according to the primitive fathers, who interpret facts by prophecy, 
the new religion, within a century after the death of its Divine Author, 
bad already visited every part of the globe “ There exists not,” says 
Justin Martyr, “ a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any other 
race of men, ^ whatsoever appellation or manners they may be dis 
tmguished, however ignorant of arts or agnculture, whether they dwell 
under tents, or wander •vbout in covered waggons, among whom prayers 
are not offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus to the Father and 
Creator of all things ” But this splendid exaggeration, which even 
at present it would be extremely difficult to reconcile with ^e real 
state of mankmd, can be considered only as the rash sally of a devout 
but careless writer, the measure of whose belief was regulated by that 
of his wishes But neither the belief nor the wishes of the fathers can 
alter the truth of history It will still remain an undoubted fact that 
the barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who afterwards subverted the 
Roman monarchy, were involved in the darkness of paganism, and 

‘■•The date of Tertullians Apology is fixed in a dissertation of Mosheim 
to the year 19S [Rather I 99 — S} 

"*ln the fifteenth century there were a few who had cither inclination or 
courage to question whether Joseph of Anmathea founded the monastery of 
Glastonbury, and whether Dionysins the Arropagite preferred the residence 
of Pans to that of Athens 

‘'’The stupendous metamorphosis was performed in the ninth century See 
Mariana (Hist Hispan I vn- c. 13. tom •- P 285 edit Hag Com. 1733 ) 
who in every sense imitates Liry, and the honest detection of the legend 
of St James by Dr Geddes Miscellanies vol 11 p 221 

”*Juslm Martyr. Dialog cum Tryphon p 3 JI fc II7 p an cd Cened-l 
Trenarus adv Hires 1 1 c lO TertuIIian adv Jud. c 7 Sec Mosheim p 203 
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that even the conversion of Iberia, of Armenia, or of i^thiopia, was 
not attempted with an> degree of success t\U the sceptre was m the 
hands of an orthodox emperor Before that time the various acci- 
dents of war and commerce might indeed diffuse an imperfect I novvl- 
edge of the Gospel among the tribes of Caledonia, and among the 
borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates Beyond tlie 
last mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished by a firm and early ad 
herence to the faith ** From Edessa the principles of Christianity were 
easily introduced into the Greek, and Syrian cities which obe>ed the 
successors of Arta-xences but they do not appear to have made any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, whose religious system, by the 
labours of a well-disciplined order of pnests, had been constructed with 
much more art and solidity than the uncertain mythology of Greece 
and Rome”* 

From this impartial though imperfect survey of the progress of Chris 
lianity, it maj perhaps seem probable that the number of its prose 
lytes has been excessively magnified by fear on the one side, and by 
devotion on the other According to the irreproachable testimony of 
Ongen,”‘ the proportion of the faithful was very inconsiderable, when 
compared with the multitude of an unbelieving world, but, as we are 
left without any distinct nformation, it is impossible to determine and 
it 13 difficult even to conjecture the teal numbers of the piinutive Chns 
tians The most favourable calculation, however, that can be deduced 
from the examples of Antioch and of Rome will not permit us to imag 
me that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the empire had 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the Cross before the important 


’Sec the fourth century of Moshcjms History of the Church Many 
tl ough very confused circumstances that relate to the conversion of Iberia 
ai d Armen a may be found in Moses of Chorene 1 11 c. 78 89 

’’According to TertuIIian tie Christian faith had penetrated into parts of 
Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms About a century afterwards Ossian 
the son of Fingal is so d to have disputed m his extreme old age with one 
of the foreign m ssionaries and the dispute is still extant in %erse and m the 
Erse language See Mr Maepherson s Dissertation on the Ant quitj of Os 
s an s Poems p lO 

“The Goths who rasaged Asia in the reign of Gallmcus carried away 
great numbers of captves some of whom were Christians and became mis 
s onaries See TiHemont Memoircs Ecclesiast tom iv p 44 

’The legend of Abgarus fabulous as »t is affords a decisne proof that 
many years before Euseb us wrote his h story the greatest part of the in 
habitants of Edessa had embraced Christianity Their rivals the citirens 
of Carrha adhered on the contrary to the cause of Paganism as late as 
the sixth century 

“* According to Bardesanes (ap Euseb Praepar Evangel) there were some 
Christians in Persia before the end of the second century In the time of 
Constantine (see his epistle to Sapor [Euseb 1 Vit 1 iv c 13) they com 
posed a flourishing church Consult Beausobre H st Critique du Man cheisme, 
tom I p 180 and the Bibl otheca Oriental s of Assemani 
”* Origen contra CeUum I vut. r 424 Ic. 69 tom i p 794 ed Bened ] 
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conversion of Constantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, and of 
union, seemed to multiply their numbers; and the same causes which 
contributed to their future increase served to render their actual strength 
more apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, whilst a few persons 
are distinguished by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, the body 
of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, and poverty. The 
Christian religion, wbidi addressed itself to the whole human race, must 
consequently collect a far greater number of proselytes from the lower 
than from the superior ranks of life. This innocent and natural circum- 
stance has been improved into a very odious imputation, which seems 
to be less strenuously deiued by the apologists than it is urged by the 
adversaries of the faith; that the new sect of Christians was almost 
entirely composed of the dregs of the populace;, of peasants and me- 
chanics, of boys and women, of beggars and slaves, the last of whom 
might sometimes introduce the missionaries into the rich and noble 
families to which they belonged. These obscure teachers (such was 
the charge of malice and infidelity) are as mute in public as they are 
loquacious and dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously avoid 
the dangerous encounter of philosophers, they mingle with the rude 
and illiterate crowd, and insinuate themselves into those minds whom 
their age, their sex, or their education has the best disposed to receive 
the impression of superstitious terrors.’** 

This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a faint resemblance, 
betrays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, the pencil of an 
enemy. As the humble farth of Christ diffused itself through the world, 
it vras embraerf by several persons who derived some consequence from 
the advantages of nature or fortune. Aristides, who presented an elo- 
quent apology to the emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philosopher.’** 
Justin Martyr had sought divine knowledge in the schools of ^no, of 
Aristotle, of Pythagoras, and of Pblo, before he fortunately was ac- 
costed by the old man, or rather the angel, who turned his attention to 
the study of the Jewish prophets.’*’ Clemens of Al^ndria had ac- 
quired much various reading in the Creek, and Tertullian in the Latin, 
language. Julius Africanus and Origen possessed a very considerable 
share of the learning of their limes; and although the stjle of Cyprian 
is very different from that of Lactantius, we might almost discover that 
both those writers had been public teachers of rhetoric. Even the 
study of philosophy was at length introduced among the Christians, 

•** Minuctus F « 1 jx , p 8 [ed. Lugd. B 1653], with Wowerus's notes. Cehus 
ap Ongen, L iil p 138. 14a {c. 49 . tom i. p 4 r 9 . ed. Bened.]. Juhan ap. 
CynL L vi. p edit. Spanhetm. — . « 

“•Euseh. Hut Eccles tr. 3. Hleronjmi. Eput €3. [Ep 70. torn. 1. p. 4Z4. 

•"The itof7 Is prettilr told m Justin's Dialogues. Tillewont (it<m t£- 
clisiast tom. iu p. 384), who relates it after h-m, is sure that the old wan 
was a disguised angel. 
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but it vcns not alwaj'S productive of the most salutary effects; knowl- 
edge was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the descrip- 
tion \Yhich wTis design^ for the followers of Arteraon may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to the various sects that resisted the successors of 
the apostles. “ They presume to alter the holy Scriptures, to abandon 
the ancient rule of faith, and to form their opinions according to the 
subtile precepts of logic. The science of the church is neglected for the 
study of geometry’, and they lose sight of heaven while they are employed 
in measuring the earth. Euclid is perpetually in their hands Aristotle 
and Theophrastus are the objects of their admiration; and they e'vpress 
an uncommon reverence lor the works of Galen, Their errors are 
derived from the abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, and they 
corrupt the simplicity of the Gospel by the refinements of human 
reason Nor can it be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always separated from the profession of Chris- 
tianity. Several Roman citizens were brought before the tribunal of 
Pliny, and he soon discovered that a great number of persons of every 
order 0! men in Bithynia had deserted the religion 0! their ancestors”* 
His unsuspected testimony may, in this instance, obtain more credit 
than the bold challenge of TertulUan, when he addresses himself to 
the fears as well as to the humanity of the proconsul of Africa, by 
assuring him that if he persists in his cruel intentions he must decimate 
Carthage, and that be will find among the guilty many persons of his 
own rank, senators and matrons of noblest extraction, and the friends 
or relations of bis most intimate friends'” It appears, however, that 
about forty years afterwards the emperor Valerian was persuaded of 
the truth of this assertion, since in one of bis rescripts he evidently sup- 
poses that senators, Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were engaged 
in the Christian sect The churdi still continued to Increase its out- 
ward splendour as it lost its internal punty, and, in the reign of Diocle- 
tian, the palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, concealed a 
multitude of Christians, who endeavoured to reconcile the interests of 
the present with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or too recent 
in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and obscurity 
which has been so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes of Chrlstian- 

“* Eusebius, V 28 It may be hoped that none, except the heretics, gave oc 
casion to the complaint of Celsus (ap Ongen, 1 ti p 77 [c 27, tom 1 p 
411, ed Benedl). that the Christians were perpetually correcting and altering 
their Gospels 

Plin Episl X 97 Fuerunt alti siniihs amentis aves Romani Multi 

enim omms statis, omnij ordims, utnusciux sexiis, ct jam vocantur in pericu- 
lum et vocabuntur 

”*Tertullian ad Scapulam Ycl even his rhetoric rises no higher than to 
claim a tenth part of Carthage 

Cyprian Epist 79 [80J 
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ity.’*’ Instead of employing in our defence the fictions of later ages, 
it -will be more prudent to convert the occasion of scandal into a subject 
of edification. Our serious thoughts will suggest to xis that the apostles 
themselves were chosen by Providence among the fishermen of Galilee, 
and that, the lower ne depress the temporal condition of the first Chris- 
tians, the more reason we shall find to admire their merit and success. 
It is incumbent on us diligently to remember that the kingdom of 
heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and that minds afflicted 
by calamity and the contempt of mankind cheerfully listen to the di- 
vine promise of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the fortunate 
are satisfied with the possession of this world; and the wise abuse in 
doubt and dispute their vain superiority of reason and knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for the loss of 
some illustrious characters, which in our eyes might have seemed the 
most worthy of the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and the younger Pliny, of Tadtus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the 
slave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age 
In which they flourished, and exalt the dignity of human nature. They 
filled with glory their respective stations, either in active or contem- 
plative life; their excellent understandings were improved by study; 
philosophy had purified their minds from the prejudices of the popular 
superstition; and their days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the 
practice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no lass an object of surprise 
than of concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Christian 
system Their language or their silence equally discover their contempt 
for the growing sect which in their lime bad diffused itself over the 
Roman empire. Those among them who condescend to mention the 
Christians consider them only as obstinate and perverse enthusiasts, 
who exacted an implicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, with- 
out being able to produce a single argument that could engage the 
attention of men of sense and learning 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these philosophers perused 
the apologies which the primitive Cbrbtians repeatedly published in 

(This cnomeratjon ought to be increased by the names of several Pagans 
converted at the dawn of Qiristianity. and whose conversion weakens the 
reproach which Gibbon appears to support. Such are the Proconsul ^rgtus 
Paulus, converted at Paphos (Am ain. 7-12); Dionysius, the Areopagite 
comerted with Damans and others at Athens (Acts xvii 34) , several persons 
at the court of Nero (Philip iv, 22); Erastus, reccued at Corinth (Rom 
as 1. 23) some Asiarchs (Acts xix. 31), and the philosophers, Taiian, Athena- 
goras, Thcophilus of Antioch, Hegesippus. Melito, Miltiades, PanUentis, Am- 
monius, and others, all distinguished for their outstanding genius and learn- 
ing— O. S 1 

*“Dr Lardner, m bis first and second volumes of Jewish and Christian 
testimonies, collects and illustrates those of Pliny the jounger, of Tacitus, 
of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps of Epictetus (for it is doubtful 
whether that philosopher means to speak of the Christians). "ITie new sect 
•s totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Plmy, and Plutarch. 
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behalf of themselves and of their religion; but it is much to be lamented 
that such a cause was not defended by abler advocates. They expose 
with superfluous writ and eloquence the c-xtravagance of Polytheism. 
Tliey interest our compassion by displaying the innocence and sufler- 
ings of their injured brethren. But when they would demonstrate the 
divine origin of Christianity, they irvsist much more strongly on the 
predictions which announced, than on the miracles which accompanied, 
the appearance of the Messiah. Their favourite argument might serve 
to edify a Christian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and the 
other acknowledge the authority of those prophecies, and both are 
obliged, with devout reverence, to search for their sense and their ac- 
comph^ment. But this mode of persuasion loses much of its weight 
and influence when it is addressed to those who neither understand nor 
respect the Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic style.*** In the un- 
skilful hands of Justin and of the succeeding apologists, the sublime 
meaning of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant types, affected 
conceits, and cold allegories, and even their authenticity was rendered 
suspicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgeries 
which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,*®* were 
obtruded on him os of equal value with the genuine inspirations of 
Heaven, The adoption of fraud and sophistry in the defence of reve- 
lation too often reminds us of the Injudidous conduct of those poets 
who load their invulnerable heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome 
and brittle armour. 

But how shall we e.xcuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and 
pWIosophic world to those evidences which were presented by the hand 
of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their senses? During the 
age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine 
which they preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies The 
lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead were raised, 
demons were expelled, and the laws of Nature were frequently sus- 
pended for the benefit of the church But the sages of Greece and 
Rome turned aside from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary 
occupations of life and study, appeared unconscious of any alterations 
in the moral or physical government of the world Under the reign 

“*!£ tlie famous prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been alleged to a 
Roman philosopher, would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, “ Qux 
tandem ista auguratio est, annorum potios quam aut mensium aut dierum^” 
Ee Divinatione, u 30 Observe with what irreverence Lucian (m Alexandro, 
c 13), and his friend Celsus, ap Origen (I vii [c 14] p 327), express them- 
selves concerning the Hebrew prophets 

‘“'The philosophers, who derided the more ancient predictions of the Sibyls, 
would easily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which ha\e 
been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, from Jusun ^^arty^ to Lactantius 
When the Sibylline verses had performed their appointed task, they like the 
system of the millennium were quietly laid aside The Christian Sibyl had 
unluckily fixed the rum of Rome for the year 195 A U C 948 
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of Tibenus, the whole earth,*®* or at least a celebrated province of the 
Roman empire,*®* was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours Even this miraculous event, which ought to have exated the 
wonder, the cunosity, and the devotion of mankind, passed without 
notice in an age of science and history*®* It happened durmg the 
lifetime of Seneca and the elder Plmy, who must have experienced the 
immediate effects, or received the earliest mtelligence, of the prodigy. 
Each of these philosophers, in a labonous work, has recorded all Uie 
great phenomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, comets, and echpses, 
which his indefatigable cunosity could collect *** Both the one and 
the other have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon to which 
the mortal eye has been witness since the creation of the globe A 
distinct chapter of PImy*®° is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary 
nature and unusual duration, but he contents himself with describing 
the singular defect of light which followed the murder of Ciesar, when, 
during the greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and 
without splendour This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be 
compared with the preternatural darkness of the Passion, had been al- 
ready celebrated by most of the poew *** and historians of that mem- 
orable age 


CHAPTER XVI (i8o 313 AD ) 

The Cenduei of Ih* Roman Covemm^nt iou-aris the Chrxstutnt from the 
Retffn of Nero lo Ihoi of Consionime 

If we seriously consider the purity of the CbnsUan religion, the sanc- 
tity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as austere lives of 
the greater number of those who dunng the first ages embraced the 
faith of the Gospel, we should naturally suppose that so benevolent a 

“*The father*, a* they are drawn out in battle array by Dom Calmet (Dis 
terUtions s\ir la B;6lc tom in. p 295 308), seem to cover the -whole earth 
with ^rkoess m whicli they are followed by most of the modems 

Ongen ad Ifatth. c. 27, and a few modern critics, Beza Le Ocrc Lardner, 
etc. are desirous of confining it to the land of Judea 

“'The celebrated passage of Phlegon 11 now wisely abandoned. When 
Tertullian assures the Pagans that the mention of the prodigy is found in 
Arcanis (not Archlns) vestris (see hi* Apology t ar) he probably appeals 
to the Sibylline verses which relate it exactly in the words of the Gospel 

•“Seneca Quxst. Natur L 1. 15 ti i vii. 17 Plm. Hist Natur 1 n. 

Pita Hist Natur lu 30 

••■Virg-i. Georgic. 1. 4^^ Tibollus u. 5 75 Ovid, ifetamorph, xv 78J 
Lucan Pharsal 1. 535 The last of these poets places this prodigy before 
the civil war 

•“See a public epistle of if Antony m Joseph. Antiquit xiv 12 (S 3} 
Phitarcli in Carsar (c 60) P 47* Appuui. Belt Civil. | tY Dion Cassius 
L xlr [e. 17] p 431 Julius Obsetpim c. isS. Hu little treatise is an 
abstract of Livy s prod iri« 
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doctrine would ha\e been received with due re\erence even by the 
unbelieving norld; that the learned and the polite, however they might 
deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; 
and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, would ha\e protected 
an order of men who yielded the most passive obedience to the laws, 
though they declined the active cares of war and government. If, on 
the other hand, we recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, 
as it was inv'ariably maintained by the faith of the people, the in- 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the Roman senate and 
emperors, we are at a loss to discover what new offence the Christians 
had committed, what new provocation could exasperate the mild 
indifference of antiquity, and what new motives could urge the Roman 
princes, who beheld without concern a thousand forms of religion 
subsisting in peace under their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punish- 
ment on any part of their subjects who had chosen for themselves a 
singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed 
a more stern and intolerant character to oppose the progress of 
Christianity. About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his 
innocent disciples were punished with death by the sentence of a 
proconsul of the most amiable and philosophic chiiracter, and according 
to the laws of an emperor distio^ished by the wisdom and Justice 
of his general administration. The apologies which were repeatedly 
addressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most pathetic 
complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the dictates and solicited 
the liberty of conscience, were alone, among all the subjects of the 
Roman empire, C’vcluded from the common benefits of their auspicious 
government. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded 
with care; and from the time that Christianity was invested with the 
supreme power, the governors of the church have been no less diligently 
employed in displaying the cruelty, than m imitating the conduct, oi 
their Pagan adversaries. To separate (if it be possible) a few authentic 
as well as interesting facts from an undigested mass of fiction and error, 
and to relate, in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the extent, 
the duration, and the most important drcumstances of the persecutions 
to which the first Christians were exposed, is the design of the present 
chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated 
with tesemment, and perhaps h^ted by enthusiasm, ate seldom in a 
proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or candidly to appreciate, 
the motives of their enemies, which often escape the impartial and 
discerning view even of those who are placed at a secure distance from 
the flames of persecution. A reason has been assigned for the conduct 
of the emperors towards the primitive Christians, which may appear 
the more specious and probable as it is drawn from the acknowledged 
genius of Polytheism It has already been observed that the religious 
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concord of Ihe world Vias principally supported by the implidt assent 
and reverence which the nations of antiquity expressed for their re- 
spective traditions and ceremonies. It miphl therefore be expected 
that they vrould unite vriih indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and, claiming 
the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should disdain every form 
of worship except its own as impious and idolatrous. The rights of 
toleration were held by mutual indulgence: they were justly forfeited 
by a refusal of the accustomed tribute. As the pa>Tnent of this tribute 
was inflexibly refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration 
of the treatment which they experienced from the Roman magistrates 
will serve to explain how far these speculations are justified by facts, 
and will lead us to discover the biie causes of the persecution of 
Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already mentioned of the rever- 
ence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, 
we shall only observe that the destruction of the temple and city was 
accompanied and followed by every tiicumstance that could exasperate 
the minds of the conquerors, and authorise religious persecutions by 
the most specious arguments of political jusUce and the public safety. 
Trosa the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discovered 
a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke 
out in the most furious massacres and insurrections. Humanity is 
shocked at the recital of the horrid cruelties which they committed in 
the cities of Egypt, of Cjprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in 
treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting natives;* and we are 
tempted to applaud die severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fanatics whose dire and credulous 
superstition seemed to render them the implacable enemies not only of 
the Ronan government, but of bumw Lind.* The enthusiasm of the 
Jews was supported by the opinion that it was unlawful for them to 
pay taxes to an idolatrous master, and by the flattering promise which 
they derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Messiah 
would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest the 
favourites of heaven with the empire of the earth It was by announc- 
ing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by calling on all 
the descendants of Abraham to a^rt the hope of Israel, that the 

*In Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Creeks; in Cypna, 2 ^, 000 ; in Egypt a 
very great twitolude. Many «i these mdiappy victims -were sawn asunder, 
according to a precedent to which David had given the sanction of his ex- 
ample. The vietonous Jews devoured the flesh, licked up Ihe blood, and 
tsMSted the entrails like a girdle round their bodies See Dion Cassius, 

1 tcvHi. tc. 32I p. 114s 

* Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learn 
from Dion (I Ixix. Ic. 14] p. that in Hadrian’s war 580,000 Jews were 

cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number which perished by famine, 
by disease, and by fire. 
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iamous Barchochebas collected a formidable army, with which he 
resisted during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian * 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment oi the 
Roman princes expired after the victory, nor were their apprehensions 
continued beyond the period of war and danger. By the general in- 
dulgence of Polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews were restored to their ancient privileges, and once more ob- 
tained the permission of circumcising their children, with the easy 
restraint that they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that 
distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race.^ The numerous remains of 
that people, though they were still excluded from the precincts of Je 
rusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain considerable estab- 
lishments both in Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the freedom of 
Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and to obtain at the same time an 
exemption from the burdensome and expensive offices of society. The 
moderation or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the 
form of ecclesizistical police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was em- 
powered to appoint his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise 
a domestic Jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an 
annual contribution ® New synagogues were frequently erected m tbe 
principal cities of the empire, and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the 
festivals, which were either commanded by the Mosaic law or enjoined 
by the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn and 
public manner.* Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged the stern 
temper of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of prophecy and con- 
quest, they assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious sub- 
jects Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead of flaming out 
m acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less dangerous gratifica- 
tions They embraced every opportunity of overreaching the idolaters 
in trade, and they pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
against the haughty kingdom of Edom ’ 

*For the sect of the Zealots, see Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 i c 17; 
»OT the characters of the Messiah, according to the Rabbis, 1 v. c. ll, 12, 
13. for the actions of Barchochebas, I mi c i2 [Hist of Jews, in. 115, 

etc— M ] 

‘It IS to Modcstinus, a Roman lawyer (I vi regular), that we are in- 
debted for a distinct knowledge of the edict of Antoninus See Casaubon 
ad Hist August p 27 

* See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, I in c. 2, 3 The office of Patriarch uas 
suppressed by Theodosius the younger 

*We need only mention the Punm, or deliverance of the Jews from the 
rage of Haman, which, till the rtign of Theodosius was celebrated with 
insolent triumph and riotous intemperance Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, I vi c 
I 7 | 1 viii c 6 

_ According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandson of Esau, conducted 
into Italy the army of .^neas, king of Orthage Another colony of Idu- 
maans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge m the dominions of 
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Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored fay 
their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, enjoyed, however, the 
free eserdse of their unsocial religion, there must have existed some 
other cause which exposed the disciples of Qirist to those severities from 
which the posterity of Abraham was exempt. The difference between 
them is simple and obvdous, but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, 
it was of the highest importance. The Jews were a tuilton, the Oiris- 
tians were a sect: and if it was natural for every community to respect 
the sacred institutions of their neighbours, it was incumbent on them to 
persevere in those of their ancestors. The voice of oracles, the precepts 
of philosophers, and the authority of the laws, unanimously enfor^ 
this national obligation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity the 
Jews mi^t provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious and 
impure race. By disdaining the intercourse of other nations they might 
deserve their contempL The laws of Moses might be for the most part 
frivolous or absurd; yet, since they had been received during many 
ages by a lar^ society, his followers were justified by the example of 
mankind, and it was universally acknowledged that they had a right 
to practise what it would have been criminal in them to neglect. But 
this principle, which protected the Jewwh synagogue, afforded not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. By embradng the faith of 
the Gospel the ChrisUans incurred the suppos^ guHt of an unnatural 
and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the saaed ties of custom and 
education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and pre- 
sumptuously despised whatever thrir fathers had beUeved as true or 
had reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if we may use the 
expression) merely of a partial or local kind; since the pious deserter 
who withdrew hln«lf from the temples of Egy-pt or Syria would equally 
Hivlatn to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Carthage. Every Chris- 
tian rejected with contempt the supersliUons of his family, his dty, 
and his provina. The whole body of Christians unanimously refused 
to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of the empire, and of 
mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted the in- 
ih'enable rights of consdence and private judgment. Though his situa- 
tion might eidte the pity, his arguments could never reach the under- 
btaading, either of the philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan 
world. To their apprehensions it was no less a matter of surprise that 
any individuals should entertain scrnples against complying with the 
established mode of worship than if they had conceiv^ a sudden ab- 
i^onuVus. Tor er iwr trtiiri Ttasonv ol wrisht, Vhe imne oi 

Edom wai applied bj* the Jen* to the Roman empire. 

ITbe false Jo'epbas is a forger and fabubst of coraparativeljr modem 
times, though some of the legends be tellj may be of anaent date. Ifilman 
throws oat the saggesuon that some of the stories m the Talmud nay be 
history in a figuratire disguise. The Jews nay dare to say many things of 
Home, tinder the significant appellation of Edom, which they feared to otter 
pubLclv”^* S] 
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horrence to the manners, the dress, or the language of their native 
country.® 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by resentment, and 
the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but dangerous impu- 
tation of impiety. Malice and prejudice concurred in representing 
the Christians as a society of atheists, who, by the most daring attaclv 
on the religious constitution of the empire, had merited the severest 
animadversion of the civil magistrate. They had separated themselv es 
(they gloried in the confession) from every mode of superstition tvhicli 
was received in any part of the globe by the various temper of Polythe- 
ism: but it was not altogether so evident what deity, or what form of 
worship, they had substituted to the gods and temples of antiquity. 
The puie and sublime idea which they entertained of the Supreme 
Being escaped the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were 
at a loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was neither repre- 
sented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and 
sacrifices.® The sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence and attributes of the First 
Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to reserv'e for themselves 
and their chosen disciples the privilege of this philosophical devotion.'® 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the stand- 
ard of truth, but they considered (hem as flowing from the original 
disposition of human nature; and they supposed that any popular mode 
of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim the assistance of the 
senses would, in proportion as it receded from superstition, find itself 
incapable of restraining the wondenngs of the fancy and the visions 
oi fanaticism. The careless giance whidi men of wit and learning con- 
descended to cast on the Chnstian revelation served only to confirm 
their hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which they 
might have revered, of the Divine Unity, was defaced by the wild en- 
thusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, of the new sectaries. 
The author of a celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed to 
Lucian, whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity 
in a style of ridicule and contempt, betrays bis own ignorance of the 


From the arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and refuted by 
Ongen (1 v [c jg] p 247-259), we may clearly discover the distinction that 
was made between the Jewish people and the Christian sect See m the 
Dialogue of Minucius Felix (p s, 6) a lair and not inelegant description 
of the popular sentiments with regard to the desertion of the established 
worship 

Cur nullas aras habent? templa nolla? nulla nota simulacra^ . . 
Unde autem, vel quis ille, aut ubi, Deus umeus, solitarius. destitutus^ 
Minucius Felix, p 10 The Pagan mterlocutor goes on to make a distmc- 
tion in favour of the Jews, who lad once a temple, altars, victims, etc 

It IS difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, the knowl- 
edge of the true God See the Theok^e des Philosophes, in the Abbe 
d Olivet s French translat,on TuUy de Natura Deorum, tom 1 p 273 
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weakness of human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the Divine 

perfections ** 

It might appear less surprising that the founder of Christianity should 
not only be revered by hii disaples as a sage and a prophet, but that 
he should be adored as a God The Polytheists were disposed to adopt 
every article of faith which seemed to offer any resemblance, however 
distant or imperfect, with the popular mythology, and the legends of 
Bacchus, of Hercules, and of ^culapius had, in some measure, prepared 
their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God under a human 
form But they were astonished that the Christians should abandon 
the temples of those ancient heroes who, in the infancy of the world, had 
invented arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters 
who infested the earth, in order to choose for the exclusive object of 
thei" religious worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, and 
among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice either to the malice of 
his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman government The 
Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits aJone 
rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality which was of 
fered to mankind bv Jesus of Nararetb His mild constancy in the 
midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient 
in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame 
of empire, and of success, and whilst they refused to acknowledge his 
stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, they 
misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering life, 
and Ignominious death, of the divine Author of Christianity ” 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in thus pre 
fcmng his private sentiment to the national religion, was aggravated in a 
very high degree by the number and union of the criminals It is well 

“The author of the Philopatris perpetual)}' treats the Christians as a 
company of dreaming enthusiasts iat/ionot alBepiot alOtpeparevyftt atp»~ 
parovrTii, etc , and in one place manifestly alludes to the vision in which 
St Paul was transported to the third heaven In another place Triephon 
who personates a Oiristian after deriding the gods of Paganism proposes 
a mysterious oath — 

’Tif'ifUSarra Pcir /tiyar, ippptror, avpattufa, 

TUr rarpet mP/ta iK iicTropniiityov, 

'*Er tK rpiur, cat iyit rpla 

‘Ap Spftir lu StSiristii (is the profane answer of CnUas), xal Spxoi 17 ip 
«VK e’Sa yip ri Afyas if rp a, rpla tr I 

"According to Justin Martyr (Apolog Major, c 70-85), the damon who 
had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies purposely contrned 
this resemblance which might deter, though by different means both the 
people and the philosophers from embracing the faith of Christ 

“In the first and second books of Ongen Cetsus treats the birth and 
character of our Saviour wilh the most impious contempt The orator 
Libaniuf praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of a sect whicli 
sijle a dead man of I alestine God and the Son of Cod Socrates Hist 
Fcclcsiast. Ill S 3 
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kno^vn, and has been already observed, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects; and 
\bal the pTwkges ot ptk'ate coTporatvows, though {onue^ Cot the roost 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing 
hand.’* The religious assemblies of the Christians, who had separated 
themselves from the public worship, appeared of a much less innocent 
nature: they were illegal in their principle, and in their consequences 
might become dangerous; nor were the emperors conscious that they 
violated the laws of justice, when, for the peace of sodety, they pro* 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings.’* The pious dis- 
obedience of the Christians made their conduct, or perhaps their designs, 
appear in a much more serious and criminal light, and the Roman 
princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to be disarmed bj 
a ready submission, deeming their honour concerned in the execution 
of their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, to 
subdue this independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority 
superior to that of the magistrate. The e.xtent and duration of this spirit- 
ual conspiracy seemed to render It every day more deserving of his 
animadversion. We have already seen that the active and successful 
zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them through every prov- 
ince and almost every city of the empire. The new converts seemed to 
renounce their family and country, that they might connect themselves 
in an indissoluble band of union with a peculiar society, which every- 
where assumed a difierent character (tom the rest of mankind. Their 
gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the common business 
and pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions of impending calami- 
ties,’* inspired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger which 
would arise from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more 
obscure. “ ^Vhatever,” says Phny, “ may be the principle of their con- 
duct, their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment.” ” 
The precautions with which the disciples of Chnst performed the of- 
fices of religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity, but they 
were continued from choice By inutating the awful secrecy which 
reigned in the Eleusmian mysteries, the Christians had flattered them- 
selves that they should render their sacred institutions more respectable 

The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a company of 150 firemen 
for the use of the city of Nicomedia He disliked all associations See 
T’lm 'Epist X 42, 43 

’ The proconsul Phny had published a general edict against unlaw ful meet- 
ings The prudence of the Christians suspended their Agapie, but it was 
impossible for them to omit the exercise of public worship 

As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, etc, 
provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert they were mentioned with 
caution and reserve, and the Montamsts were censured for disclosing too 
dangerous secret See Mosheim. p 413 
Neque cnim dubitabam, qualecnnqne esset quod faterentur (such are the 
wmrds of Phny), penicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstmationem debere nunin 
(Epist X 97] ^ 
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in the eyes of the Pagan World.** But the event, as it often happens to 
the operations of subtile policy, deceived their vrishes and their expecta- 
tions. It was concluded that they only concealed what they would have 
blushed to disclose. Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity 
for malice to invent, and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid 
tales which described the Christians as the most widsed of human kind, 
who practised in their dark recesses every abomination that a depraved 
fancy could suggest, and who solicited the favour of their unknown God 
by the sacrifice of every moral virtue. There were many who pretended 
to confess or to relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was 
asserted, “ that a new-born infant, entirely covered over with flour, was 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of the 
proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal wound 
on the innocent victim of his error; that as soon as the cruel deed was per- 
petrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder the 
quivering members, and pledg^ themselves to eternal secrecy, by a 
mutual consciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed that this 
inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in which 
intemperance served as a provocative to brutal Just; till, at the appointed 
moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, shame was banished, 
nature was forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the darkness of the 
night was polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, 
of sons and of mothers.” ** 

But the perusal of the andent apologies was sufficient to remove even 
the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversaiy. The Chris- 
tians, wnth the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from the voice of 
rumour to the equity of the magistrates They acknowledge that, if any 
proof can be produced of the cnmes which calumny has imputed to them, 
they are wortiiy of the most severe punishment. They provoke the pun- 
ishment, and they challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with 
equal truth and propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probabil- 
ity than it is destitute of evidence; they ask whether any one can seri- 
ously believe that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, which so fre- 
quently restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate 
the practice of the most abominable crimes; that a large society should 
resolve to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own members; and that a 
great number of persons, of either sex, and every age and character in- 
sensible to the fear of death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
principles which nature and education had imprinted most deeply in 

**S« Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, to! i p. loi, and Spaoheim, Re- 
marqucs sur les Cesars de Julien, p 41^ etc. 

"See Justin Martyr, Apolog 1 35 [c. 27? ed. Ben], n 14 (c rz, p 97, 
ed Ben-J Athenagoras, in Legation c 27 TertuUian, Apolog c 7, 8, 9 
ilmucius Felix, p 9, 10, 30. 31. The last of these writers relates the accu- 
sation m the most elegant and arcntns*antia 1 manner ’ITie answer of Ter- 
tullian IS the baldest and most vigorous 
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their minds ” Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force or des 
troy the effect of so unansuerable a justification, unless it were the in 
judicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who betrayed the com 
mon cause of religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the domestic 
enemies of the church It was sometimes faintly insinuated, and some 
times boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and the same 
incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the o’thodox be- 
hevers, were in rcahty celebrated by the hlaroonites, by the Carpocra 
tians, and by several other sects of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding 
they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still actuated by the 
sentiments of men, and still governed by the precepts of Christianity*' 
Accusations of a similar kind were retorted upon the church by the 
schismatics who had departed from its communion,®* and it was con 
fessed on all sides that the most scandalous licentiousness of manners 
prevailed among great numbers of those who affected the name of Chris 
tians A Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leisure nor abilities 
to discern the almost imperceptible hnc which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily have imagined that th*ir mutual 
animosity had extorted the discovery of their common guilt It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of Oie first Chris 
tians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded wih more temper and 
moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal, and that they 
reported, as llie impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sec 
taries who had de«erted the established worship appeared to them sincere 
in their professions and blameless in their manners, however they might 
incur, by their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws ** 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past, for 
the instruction of future ages, would ill deserve that honourable office 
if she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the 

“In the persecution of Lyons some Gentile slaves were compelled by the 
fear of tortures to accuse their Christian master The church of Lyons 
writing to their brethren of Asia treat the horrid charge with proper mdigna 
tion and contempt Euseb Hist Eccics \ i 

"See Justin Martyr Apolog i 35 [c- 27? etl Ben] Irensus adv Hjeres 
1 24 Clemens Alexandria Siromat I 111 p 438 [c. z p 514 ed Oxon 
1715I Euseb IV 8 It would be tedious and disgusting to relate all that 
the succeeding writers have imagined all that Epiphanius has received and 
all that Tillemont has cop ed M de Beausobre (Hist du ^ianlchelsme 
1 IX c. 8 9) has exposed with great spint the disingenuous arts of Augustin 
and Pope Leo I 

“When Tertull an became a Montanist he aspersed the morals of the 
church which he had so resolutely defended ‘Sed majons est Agape, quia 
per hanc adolescentes tui cum sororibus dormiunt Appendices scilicet gula 
iascivia ct luxuria” De Jejumis c 17 The 35th canon of the council of 
Illibens provides against the scandals wliidi too often polluted the vigils of 
the church and disgraced the Chnstian name in the ejes of unbelievers 

"Tertullian (Apolog c 2) expatiates on the fair and honourable testimony 
of Pliny with much reason and some declamation 
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ma'ums of persecution. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
conduct of the emperors who appeared the least favourable to the primi- 
tive church is by no means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns who 
have employed the arm of violence and terror against the religious opin- 
ions of any part of their subjects From their reflections, or even from 
their own feelings, a Charles V. or a Louis XIV. might ha\ e acquired a 
just Inowiedge of the rights of txasdence, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes and magistrates of andent 
Rome were strangers to those principles nhich inspired and authorised 
the inflexible obstinac}’ of the Cbiistians in the cause of truth, nor could 
they themselves discover in their own breasts any motives which would 
have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, submb- 
sion to the sacred institutions of their country. The same reason which 
contributes to alleviate the gmU, must have tended to abate the rigour, 
of their persecutions As they were actuated, not by the furious rea l of 
bigots, but by the temperate policy of legislators, contempt must often 
have relaxed, and humanity must frequently have suspended, the execu- 
tion of those laws which they enacted against the humble and obscure 
followers of Christ. From the general view of their character and mo- 
tives we might naturally conclude. I. That a considerable time elapsed 
before they considered the new sectaries as an object deserving of the 
attention of government. II. That in the conviction of any of their 
subjects who were accused of so very singular a crime, they proceeded 
with caution and reluctance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and IV. That the afflicted church enjoyed many inter- 
vals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference 
which the most copious and the most minute of the Pagan writers have 
shown to the affairs of the Christians,** it may still be in our power to 
confirm each of these probable suppositions by the evidence of authentic 
facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence a mysterious veil was cast 
over the infanc}' of the church, which, till the faith of the Christians was 
matured, and their numbers were multiplied, served to protect them not 
only from the mah'ce but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. 
The slow and gradual abolition of the ilosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the Gospel As 
they were for the greater part of the race of Abraham, they were distin- 
gui^ed by the peculiar mark of circumdsion, offered up their devotions 
in the Temple of Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both 
the Law and the Prophets as the genume inspirations of the Deity, The 

’*ln the various compilation of the Augustan History (a part of which 
was composed under the reign of Constantine) there are not six hoes which 
relate to the Christians, nor has Ihe diligence of Xiphihn discovered their 
name in the large history of Dion Cassius. 

IThe greater part of the Atigustan History is dedicated to Dioclcuan This 
may account for the silence of its authors concerning Christianity. — O S J 
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Gentile converts who by a spiritual adoption had been associated to the 
hope of Israel, were likewise confounded under the garb and appearance 
of Jews; -* and as the Poljtheists paid less regard to articles of faith 
than to the external worship, the new sect, which carefully concealed, or 
faintly announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted to 
shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted to an ancient 
and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It w as not long, perhaps, 
before the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more 
Jealous faith, perceived the gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren 
from the doctrine of the synagogue* and they would gladly have ev- 
tlngul^ed the dangerous heresy in the blood of Us adherents But the 
decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their malice; and though they 
might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no longer 
possessed the administration of criminal justice , nor did they find it easy 
to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancour of their 
own zeal and prejudice. The pro\incial governors declared themselves 
ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the public safety, 
but as soon as they were informed that it was a question not of facts but 
of words, a dispute relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws 
and prophecies, they deemed U unworthy of the majesty of Rome serious- 
ly to discuss the obscure differences which might arise among a bar- 
barous and superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the tribunal of the Pagan 
magistrate often proved their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
synagogue.®* If, indeed, we were disposed to adopt the traditions of a 
too credulous antiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, the 
wonderful achievements, and the various deaths of the twelve apostles 
but a more accurate inquiry wnll induce us to doubt whether any of those 
persons who had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were permitted, 
beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal with their blood the truth of their 
testimony ” From the ordinary term of human life, it may very natur- 
ally be presumed that most of them were deceased before the discontent 
of the Jews broke out into that furious war which was terminated only 
by the rum of Jerusalem During a long period, from the death of Christ 
to that memorable rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman 
intolerance, unless they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but 

”An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud c. 25) may seem to offer 3 
proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Rome were confounded with 
each other 

”See, m the eighteenth and twenty fifth chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the beliaviour of Galho, proconsul of Achaia, and of Festus, pro- 
curator of Judiea 

"In the time of TertuHian add Qemens of Alexandria the glory of mar- 
tyrdom ^\as confined to St Peter, St Paul, and St James It was gradually 
bestoned on the rest of the apostles by the more recent Greeks, who pru- 
dently selected for the theatre of their preaching and sufferings some remote 
«untry bejond the limits of the Roman empire See Jlosheim, p 81; and 
Tillemont, Memoires ^cUsiastiques, tom i part m 
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the cruel persecution, which was exerdsed by Nero against the Christians 
of the capital, thirty-five years after the former, and only two years be- 
fore the latter, of those great events. The character of the philosophic 
historian, to whom we are principally indebted for the Ji^nowledge of this 
singular transaction, would alone be sufficient to reajmmend it to our 
most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the capital of the empire was af- 
flicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example of former 
ages.’* The monuments of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, the trophies 
of the Pum'c and Gallic wars, the most holy temples, and the most splen- 
did palaces were involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, four only subsisted 
entire, three were le\’elled with the ground, and the remaining se\'en, 
which had experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a melancholy 
prospect of rum and desolation. The vigilance of government appears 
not to have neglected any of the precautions which im'ght alleviate the 
sense of so dr^dful a calamity. The Imperial gardens were thrown open 
to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings were erected for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of com and provisions was dis- 
tributed at a very moderate price.** The most generous polity seemed 
to have dictated the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets 
and the construction of private houses; and, as it usually happens in an 
age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the course of a few years, 
produ^ a new city, more regular and more beautiful than the former. 
Out all the prudence and humanity affected by Nero on this occasion 
wrere insufficient to preserve him from the popular suspicion. Every 
crime might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother; nor could 
the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre be 
deemed incapable of Ibe most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emperor as the incendiary of his own capital; and, as the 
most incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius of an enraged 
people. It was gravely reported, and finrfy believed, that Nero, enjo3lng 
the calamity wluch he had occasioned, amused himself with singing to bis 
IjTC the destruction of ancient Troy.** To divert a suspidon which the 
power of despotism was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to sub- 
stitute in his own place some fictitious criminals “ With this view (con- 
tinues Tacitus) he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men 
who, under the VTilgar appellation of Christians, were already branded 
with deserved infamy. They derived thdr name and origin from Christ, 

* TaaL Anna ! jcv. 38-44. SuctoD. lo NcToiu c. 38 Dion Cassius. L Ixii 
[c. 16] p 1014. Orosios, v^L 7 

"The price of wheat (probablx of the modtHs) was reduced as low as 
temi Numm\: which would be equivalent to about nfleen shfllmgs the English 
quarter. 

“\\c may observe that the rumour is mentioned by Taalus with a very 
becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it »s greedily transcribed by Sueton 
lus, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 
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who, m the reign of Tiberius, had suffered death by the «entence of the 
procurator Pontius Pilate For a while this dire superstition was 
checked but it again burst forth, and not only spread itself over Judaea, 
the first seat of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into 
Rome, the common asylum which receives and protects whatever is im 
pure, whatever is atrocious The confessions of those who uere seized 
discovered a great multitude of their accomplices, and they were all con- 
victed, not «o much for the crime of setting fire to the city as for their 
hatred of human kind They died in torments, and their torments 
were embittered by insult and dension Some were nailed on crosses, 
others sewn up m the skins of wild beasts and exposed to the fury of 
dogs, others again, smeared over with combustible materials, were used 
as torches to illuminate the darkness of the night The gardens of Nero 
v\ere destined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accompanied with 
a horse-race, and honoured with the presence of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer The guilt of 
the Christians deserved indeed the most exemplary pumshment, but the 
public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unhappy wretches were sacnficed, not so much to the public 
welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant ” ” Those who survey with 
a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may observe that the gardens 
and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were polluted with the blood 
of the first Christians, have been rendered still more famous by the 
triumph and by the abuse of the persecuted religion On the same 
spot ** a temple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol 
has been since erected by the Christian Pontiffs, who, deriving their 

’ This testimony is alone suffiaent to expose the anachronism of the Jews 
who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner (Basna^c Histoire des 
Juifs 1 % c 14 15 ) Wc may learn from Josephus (Antiquitat xviii 3 
[c 3 § 2 ed Oxon 1720J) that the procuratorship of Pilate corresponded 
'vith the last ten years of Tibenus a» 2737 As to the particular time of 
the death of Christ a very early tradition fixed it to the 25th of March ai> 
29 Under the consulship of the two Gemini (Tertullian adv Judsos c 8) 
Th s date wh cb is adopted by Pagi Cardinal Norris and Le Clerc seems 
at least as probable as the vulgar era which is placed (I know not from ishat 
conjectures) four jears later 

Odio huti at i ffeneris convict*. These words may either signify the 
hatred of mankind towards the Chnstians or the hatred of the Christians 
towards mankind I have preferred the latter sense as the most agreeable 
to the style of Tacitus and to the popular error of which a precept of the 
Gospel (see Luke xiv r6) had been perhaps the innocent occasion My 
roterpretation is justified by the authority of Lipsius of the Ital an the 
hrench and the English translators of Taatus of Mosheim (p 102) of 
Clerc (Histona Ecclesiast p 427) of Dr Lardner (Testimonies \oI 1 p 
343) and of the Bishop of Gloucester (Dmne Legation vol iit p 38) But 
as the word eonvich does not unite very happily with the rest of the sentence 
James Gronovius has preferred the read ng of con/uncti which is authonsed 
by the \aluable MS of Florence 
“Tacit Annal xv 44 

-Nardim Toma Antica p 487 Donahis de Roma Anuqtia 1 1 1 p 449. 
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claim of uiuversal dommion from an himmble fisherman of Galilee, ha\e 
succeeded to the throne of the C^sa r s, given laws to the barbanan con 
querors of Rome, and ertended their «pintual jurisdiction from the coast 
of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean 

But It would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero’s persecution 
till we have made some observations that may serve to remove the dif 
ficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw some Lght on the sub 
^sequent history of the church 

I The most sceptical cnlicism is obbged to respect the truth of this 
extraordinary fact, and the iDtegrit> of this celebrated passage of 
Taatus The former is confirmed by the diligent and accurate Sue- 
tomus, who mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted on the Chris- 
tians, a sect of men who had embraced a new and cnminal superstition ** 
The latter may be proved b> the consent of the most ancient manu 
scnpls, by the immilable character of the st>le of Tacitus by his repu 
tation, wh ch guarded his text from the mterpolations of pious fraud, 
and by the purport of his narration, which accused the first Christians 
of the most atrocious enmes, without insinuating that they possessed any 
miraculous or even magical powers above the rest of mankind** 3 Not 
withstanding it is probable that Taatus was bom some years before the 
fire of Rome,** be could derive on]> from reading and conversation the 
Imowle^e of an event which happened durmg his infancy Before he 
pave himself to the public he calinly waited till bis genius had attained 
Its full matuniy, and he was more than forty years of age when a grate 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agncola extorted from him 
the most early of those historical compositions which will delight and m 
struct the most distant pwstenty After making a trial of lus strength 

“Sueton. in Nerone c. 16. The epithet of malefica some sagacious 

cominentators hare translated magical is considered by the more rational 
Hosheim as only sj-nonymous to the enfiabi/ix of Tacitus 

“The passage concerning Jesus Christ svhich was inserted into the teat 
of Josephus between the lime of Origen and that of Eusebius may furnish 
an example of no vulgar forgery The accomplishment of the prophecies 
the virtues miracles and resurrection of Jesus are distinctly related. Jose 
phus acknowledges that he was the Mess ^ and hesitates whether he should 
call him a man If any doubt can still rema n concerning this celebrated 
passage, the reader may examine the po nted objections of Le Fesre (Haver 
camp Joseph, tom. 11- p 267 273) the laboured answers of Daubua (p 187 
233) and the mas*erly reply (BTiliotheque Anaenne et Modeme tom. vil 
p 237 2S8) of an anonymous cntjc, whom 1 bel ne to hase been the learned 
Abbe de Longucrue 

[The Palatine Code* of Josepl us does not conla n the eighteenth boo* of 
the Antiquues It is a mistake to regard the passage as wholly spurious, 
and I am inclined to agree with Heuuchen Ewald Bury and others in 
r^arding the passage as only tainted by interpolat ons but not wholly spun 
ous Bury calls attention to another passage in which reference is made to 
the death of “St. James brother of Jesus called the ChrisL“— O S! 

'’See the lives of Tacitus hy Lipsius and the Abbe de la Dletene D ction 
naire de Bajle a farticle Tacttc and Fabncius Biblioth. Latin, tom. ii p 
j86 ed t. Eniest 
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m the life of Agricola, and the descnption of Germany, he conceived, 
and at length executed, a more arduous work, the history of Rome, m 
thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva The ad 
ministration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, which 
Taatus had destined for the occupation of h!s old age, but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more 
honourable or a less invidious office to record the vices of past tyrants 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose rather to 
relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four immpdiatfi sue 
cessors of Augustus To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series of four 
score years in an immortal work, every sentence of which is pregnant 
with the deepest observations and the most lively images, was an under 
taking suffiaent to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the 
greatest part of his life In the last years of the reign of Trajan, whilst 
the victorious monarch extended the power of Rome beyond its ancient 
limits, the historian was aescribmg, in the second and fourth books of 
his Annals, the tyranny of Tibenus, and the emperor Hadrian must 
have succeeded to the throne before Tacitus, m the regular prosecution 
of his work, could relate the fire of the capital and the cruelty of Nero 
towards the unfortunate Christians At the distance of sixty years it 
was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of contemporaries 
but It was natural for the philosopher to indulge himself in the descrip 
tion of the origin, the progress, and the character of the new sect, not so 
much according to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as ac 
cording to those of the time of Hadrian 3 Tacitus very frequently 
trusts to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply those inter 
mediate circumstances and ideas which, in his extreme conciseness, he 
has thought proper to suppress We may therefore presume to imagine 
some probable cause which could direc* the cruelly of Nero against the 
Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as mnocence, should have 
shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice The Jews, 
who were numerous in the capital and oppressed in their own country, 
were a much fitter object for the suspiaons of the emperor and of the 
people nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished naUon, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke might have recourse to 
the most atroaous means of gratifying their implacable revenge But 
the Jews possessed ^ery powerful advocates in the palace, and even in 
the heart of the tyrant, ins wife and mistress, the beautifuf PoppjEa, 
and a favourite player of the race of Abraham, who had already em 
ployed their intercession on behalf of the obnoxious people In thei’ 

“ Pnncipatuin Divi Nerr® et impenum Trajam ubenorem secunoremque 
materiam senectuti seposui Tacit Hist i ] 

“See Tacit Anna! n 61, iv 4. 

“The player’s name was Alitums Through the same channel Josephus 
(de Vita sua, c. 3) about two years before had obtained the pardon and 
release of some Jewish pnest« who were prisoners at Rome 
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room it was necessary to offer some other victims, and it might easily be 
suggested that, although the genuine followers of Moses were innocent 
of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a new and pernicious 
sect of Galii-eans, which was capable of the most horrid crimes Un- 
der the appellation of GAlil^ans two distinctions of men were con- 
founded, the most opposite to each other in their manners and prin- 
ciples; the disaples who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth,*^ 
and the zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaulomte.** 
The former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human kind; 
and the only resemblance between them consisted in the same inflexible 
constancy which, in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible 
of death and tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled their covn^ 
trymen into rebellion, were soon buned under the rums of Jerusalem; 
whilst those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman empire How natural was it for 
Tacitus, in the lime of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians the 
guilt and the sufferings^* which he might, with far greater truth and 
justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious memory was almost ex- 
imguishedl 4- Whatever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture 
(for It is no more than a conjecture), it is evident that the effect, as well 
as the cause, of Nero’s persecution, were confined to the walls of 
Rome, ** that the religious tenets of the Galilsans, or Christians, were 
never made a subject of punishment, or even of inquiry; and that, as 
the idea of their sufferings was, for a long time, connect^ with idea 
of cruelty and injustice, the moderation of succeeding princes inclined 
them to spare a sect oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had been usually 
directed against virtue and innocence 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed almost at 

“The teamed Dr Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Teslltnonies, vol ii p 
102, loj) has proved that the name vf CaJiheans waJ a very ancient, and 
perhaps the pnmitne, appellation of the Christians 

“Joseph Antiquilat. xsiii I, 2 TiUeinont Rume des Juifs, p ^42 The 
sons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius His grandson Eleazar, 
aftef Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong fortress with 960 of his most 
desperate followers When the battering-ram had made a breach, they turned 
their swords against their wives, ihcir children, and at length against their 
own breasts They died to the last man. 

“(This supposition of Gibbon's concerning the appropriation to the Chris- 
tians by Tacitus in the reign of Hadnan of the guilt and sufferings in 
question, i> quite erroneous It ts not even possible, far less probable Tacitus, 
as Guizot says, could not be deceived m attributing to the Christians of Rome 
the guilt and sufferings which with greater truth he might have atfrihiifed to 
the fol'owers of Judas the Gaulonitc It may well be doubted whether the 
followers of Judas were ever known, as a sect, under the name of Galileans 
-O SI 

“See DodwelL Paucitat Xfart ! xni The Spanish Inscription in Gruter. 
p 233 No 9 IS a manifest and acknowledged forgery, eontnved by that 
noted impostor C^iacus of Ancona to flatter the pride and prejudices of the 
Spaniards See rerreras, Histoire dEspaipic. tom I p. 192 
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the same time the Temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome; and 
!l appears no less singular that the tribute which dc\otion had destined 
to the former should have been, convetted by the power of ao assaultmg 
\ictor to restore and adorn the splendour of the latter,** The emperors 
leMcd a general capitation Ixv on the jewrish people, and although the 
sum assessed on the head of each individual was inconsiderable, the use 
for which it was designed, and the seventy with which it was exacted, 
were considered as an intolerable grievance *’ Since the officers of the 
re'xinue extended their unjust claim to many persons who were strangers 
to the blood or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of the syna* 
gogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution. Anxious as they 
were to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their conscience forbade 
them to contribute to the honour of that dxmon who had assumed the 
character of the Capitohne Jupiter. As a very numerous though de- 
clining party among the Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, 
their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin were detected by the de- 
cisive test of circumcision, *• nor were the Roman magistrates at leisure 
to inquire into the difference o! their religious tenets Among the 
Christians who were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it 
seems more probable, before that of the procurator of Juda*a, two per- 
sons are said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs These were 
the grandsons of St. Jude the apostle, who himself was the brother of 
Jesus Christ *• Their natural pretensions to the throne of David might 

“The Capitol was burnt dunng the cml war between Vitellms and 
Vespasian, the toth of December, aj) 69 On the joth of August, ad 70, 
the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the hands of the Jews them- 
selves, rather than by those of the Romans 

“ TVvt new CapvVot wwi dtdwaVed by DowvvVvaw Sutton vn DowuVvan t. 

5 Plutarch in Poplicola [c isJ. tom 1 p Zjo, edit Bryant The gilding 
alone cost xzooo talents (above two millions and a half) It was the 
opinion of Iifartial (1 ix Epigram 4), that, if the emperor had called m his 
debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a general auction of 
Olympus would have been unable to pay two shillings in the pound 

“With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, L Ixvi [c. 7] p 1082, with 
Rcimaras s notes , Spaiiheim, de Usu Numismatum, tom 11 p 571 , and 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 vii. c 2 

“Suetonius (m Domitian c. 12) had seen an old man of nmety publicl> 
examined before the procurator’s tribunal This is what Martial calls Men 
tula tcibutis damnata 

“This appellaticn was at first understood in the most obvious sense, and 
It was supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph 
and Mary A devout respect for the -wiTgimty of the mo*her of God sug 
gested to the Gnostics and afterwards to the orthodox Greeks the expedient 
of bestowing a second wife on Joseph The Latins (from the time of 
Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph 
and justified by many similar examples the new interpretation that Jude as 
wdl as Simon and James who are styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were 
only his first cousins See Tilleroont Mem EcclesiasL tom i part 111 , and 
Beausobre Hist Critique du Matiicheisme, 1 ts c a 
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perhaps attract the respect of the people, and excite the jealousy of the 
governor, but the meanness of their garb and the simplicity of their 
answers soon convinced him that they were neither desirous nor capable 
of disturbing the peace of the Koman empire They frankly confessed 
their royal origin, and their near rdation to the Messiah, but they dis 
claimed any temporal views, and professed that his kingdom, which they 
de\outly expected, was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature When 
they were examined concerning their fortune and occupation they 
showed their hands hardened with daily labour and declared that they 
derived their whole subsistence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty four English acres'® 
and of the value of nine thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
sterling The grandsons of St Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt ** 

But althou^ the obscurity of the house of David might protect them 
from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present greatness of his own family 
alarmed the pusillanimous temper of Domitian, which could only be ap 
peased by the blood of those Romans whom be either feared or hated 
or esteemed Of the two sons of bis uncle Flavius Sabmus,' the elder 
was soon convicted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who bore 
the name of Flavius Clemens wa» indebted for bis safety to bia want of 
courage and ability The emperor for a long time distinguished so 
harmless a kinsman by bis favour and protection bestowed on him his 
own niece Domitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to the hope 
of the succession and invested their father with the honours of the con 
sulship But he bad scarcely finished the term of his annual magistracy, 
when on a slight pretence he was condemned and executed, Domitilla 
was banished to a desolate island on the coast of Campania, ** and sen 
tences either of death or of confiscation were pronounced against a great 
number of persons who were involved in the same accusation The guilt 

“Thirty nine rUSpa squares of an hundred feet each, which if strictly 
comouted would scarcelj amount to nine acres But the probabil ty of 
c rcumstanccs the practice of other Creek writers and the authority M cle 
Valois incline me to bel eve that the rU 0 por is used to express the Roman 
jufrerum 

‘ Eusebms 1 1 ao The story is taken from Hegesippus 

“See the death and character of Sab nus in Tacitus (Hist in 74. 7S) 
Sabinus was the elder brother and till the accession of Vespasian had been 
cons dered as the prmapal support of the Flavian family 

“riavium Clcmentem patruelem suum eonlettpti*stm<r tnerlier ex 

tenuissima susp ctone mteremit Sucton. in Domitian c 15 

“The isle of Pandataria accord ng to Don Cruttius Pr*<ens (apud 
Euseb 1 I 18) ban shes her to that of Pontia wh ch was not far d slant 
from the other That difference and a mistake either of Euseb os or of 
hii transcribers have given occasion to suppose two Dom t lias the wife 
and the niece of Oemens See TiUetnon* Memoires Ecclisiastiqucs tom, 

11 p 224. 
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honours of the consulship, and had fonned very numerous connections 
with every order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces. From Ms 
ignorance therefore v?e may derive some useful information. We may 
assure ourselves that when he accepted the government of Bithynia 
there were no general laws or decrees of the senate in force against the 
Christians; that neither Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, 
whose edicts were received into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, 
had publicly declared their intentions concerning the new sect ; and that, 
whatever proceedings had been carried on against the Christians, there 
were none of sufficient weight and authority to establish a precedent for 
the conduct of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the succeeding age 
have frequently appealed, discovers as much regard for justice and hu- 
manity as could be reconciled with Ws mistaken notions of religious 
policy.** Instead of displaying the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, 
anxious to discover the most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in 
the number of bis victims, the emperor expresses much more solicitude 
to protect the security of the innocent than to prevent the escane of the 
guilty. He acknowledges the dURculty of fixing any general plan; but 
he lays down two salutary rules, which often afforded relief and support 
to the distressed Christians. Though he directs the magistrates to pun- 
ish such p)er3on3 as are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a very 
humane inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning the sup- 
posed criminals Nor was the magistrate allowed to proceed on every 
kind of Information. Anonymous charges the emperor rejects, as too 
repugnant to the equity of his government; and he strictly requires, for 
the conviction of those to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the 
positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. It is likewise probable that 
the persons who assumed so invidious an office were obliged to declare 
the grounds of their suspicions, to specify (both in respect to time and 
place) the secret assemblies which their Christian adversary had. fre- 
quented, and to disclose a great number of circumstances which were 
concealed with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the profane. 

If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were exposed to the resent- 
ment of a considerable and active party, to the censure of the more lib- 
eral portion of mankind, and to the ignominy which, in every age and 
coimtry, has attended the character of an informer. If, on the contrary, 
they failed in their proofs, they incurred the severe and perhaps capital 
penalty, which, according to a law published by the emperor Hadrian, 
was inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their fellow-dtlzens the 
crime of Christianity. The ■violeni* of personal or superstitious ani- 
mosity might sometimes prevail over the most natural apprehensions of 

"Plin Epist X. pS Tcrtulfian (Apol<^ c 5) considers this rescript as a 
rrlaxaUon of the ancient penal laws, “quas Trajanns ex parte frustratus 
est " and >ct Tertulhan, in another part of his Apology, exposes the incon- 
sistency of prohibiting inquiries and enjoining punishments. 
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hended and ca5t to the lions,** The pro\^nciaI go\ernors and magis- 
trates who presided in the public spectacles were usually inclined to 
gratify the inclinations, and to appease the rage of the people, by the 
sacrifice of a few obnoxious Wctims. But the wisdom of the emperors 
protected the church from the danger of these tumultuous damoura and 
irregular accusations, which they justly censured as repugnant both to 
the firmness and to the equitj* of their administration. The edicts of 
Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly deebred that the \-oice of the 
multitude should nner be admitted as legal esddence to con\nct or to 
puni^ those unfortunate persons who had embraced the enthusiasm of 
the Christians.** 

Ill, Punishment was not the inewtablc consequence of condetion, and 
the Christians whose guilt was the most clearly pro\ cd by the testimony 
of witnesses, or even by their voluntary confession, still retained in their 
owTi power the alternative of life or death. It was not so much the past 
offence, as the actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the 
aiacislrate. He was persuaded that he offered them an easy pardon, 
since, if they consent^ to cast a few grains of incense upon the altar, 
the}’ were dismissed from the tribunal in safety and with applause It 
was esteemed the doty of a humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather 
than to punish, tho<e deluded enthusiasts \'arj’ing hts tone according 
to the age, the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently con- 
descended to set before their e} es ever>' drcumstance which could render 
life more pleasing, or death more temble; and to solicit, nay to intreat 
them, that they would show some ojmpassion to themselves, to their 
families, and to their fnends.** If threats and persuasions proved inef- 
fectual, be had often recourse to violence, the scourge and the rack 
were c^ed in to supply the deficiency of argument, and evary art of 
cruelty was emplo>eti to subdue such inflexible, and, as it appeared to 
the Pagans, sudi cnminal obstinacy The ancient apologists of Cbris- 
tianitj have censured, with equal truth and severity, the irregular con- 
duct of their persecutors, who, contrary' to ev cry prinaple of judicial pro- 
ceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a conies 
«ion, but a denial, of the crime which was the object of their inquiry/* 

••See TertuUian (Apolog c 40) The Am of the MarpTdom of Poly- 
carp exhibit a lively picture of these tumults, which were usually fomcated 
by the malice of the Jews. 

"These regulations are inserted sn the above-mentioned edicts of Hadrian 
»nd Plus See the Apology of Melito (apod Enseb 1. iv c. a6) 

"See the rescript of Trajan, and the conduct of Pbny The most authentic 
Acts of the llartjTS abound m these exhortations 

{The usual test put by Pluiy before a suspected Christian was to worship 
the gods, to present offerings to the statue of the emperor, and to blaspheme 
the name of Chnst. — O S J 

"In particular, see Tcrtullian (Apoh^ c. 2. 3) and Lactantms (Institut. 
Di\in. V 9) "nieir reasonmgs are alnuwt the same, but vie may discover 
that one of these anologists had been a lanyer, and the other a rhetonoan- 
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some legal evasion by which he mi^t elude the severity of the laws *• 
WTienever they were invested with a discretionary power,®* they used It 
much less for the oppression than for the relief and benefit of the af 
flicted church They were far from condemning all the Christian* who 
were accused before their tribunal, and very far from punishing with 
death all those who were convicted of an obstinate adherence to the new 
superstition Contenting themselves, for the most part, with the milder 
chastisements of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines, they left 
the unhappy victims of their justice some reason to hope that a pros 
perous event, the accession, the marriage, or the tnumph of an emperor, 
might speedily restore them by a general pardon to their former state 
The martyrs, devoted to immediate execution by the Roman magistrates, 
appear to have been selected from the most opposite extremes They 
were either bishops and presbyters, the persons the most distinguished 
among the Chnstians by their rank and influence, and whose example 
iri^t strike terror into the whole sect,” or dse they were the meanest 
and most abject among them, particularly those of the semle condition, 
whose lives were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were 
viewed by the ancients with too careless an indifference The learned 
Origen, who, from his expenence as well as readings was intimately 
acquainted with the history of the Cbnslians, declares, in the most ex 
press terms, that the number of martyrs was very inconsiderable ” His 
authority would alone be sufficient to annihilate that formidable army 
of martyrs, whose relics drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,^* and whose marvellous 

“Tertullian m hu epistle to the eenernor of Africa mentions several 
remarlubie instances of leni^ and forbearance which had happened withm 
hiS knowledge. 

'"Neque en m in unnersum aliquid qnod quasi certam formam habeat 
constitui potest an expression of Traian wh ch gave a very great latitude 
to the governors of provinces 

** In metalla damnamur in insulas rekgamur TertuI lan Apolog c Z2 
The mines of Numidia contained time b shops with a proportionable number 
of their clergy and people to whom Cypnan addressed a pious epistle of 
{raise and comfort Sec Cypran Epistol 76 77 

” TTiough wc cannot receive with ent re confidence e ther the epistles or 
the acts of Ignatius (they may be found in the second volume of the Apostolic 
ratheis) yet we inay quote that bishop of Antioch as one of these extmflary 
martyrs He was sent in chains to Kotne as a pubic spectacle and when 
he arrived at Troas he received the pleas ng intell gcnce that the persecution 
of Antioch was already at an end 

’’Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb I. v a i) the slave Blandina was 
dstngushed by more exquisite tortnres Of the five martyrs so much 
celebrated m the Acts ol Tehalas and Perpetua two were ol a servile and 
two others of a very mean eond tion. 

"Or gen advers Cehum L iii p 116 fc. 8 tom 1 p 452 ed Bcned J 
His words deserve to be transcribed — ** OXiysl cari n pcit rat titpU 

pifTti trip Ti}t TpfcriarSr SiQStPtlat ** 

"If we recollect that all the Plebeans of Home were not Christians and 
that all the Chnstians were not sa nts and martyrs we may judge with 
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ach]e\ements have been the subject of so many volumes cf holy ro 
mance ’’ But the general assertion of Ongen may be explained and con 
finned by the particular testimony of his friend Dion>sius, who, in the 
immense aty of Alexandria, and under the rigorous persecution of De 
aus, reckons only ten men and sevett vmmen who suffered for the pro- 
fession of the Chnstian name • 

Dunpg the same penod of persecution, the leilous, the eloquent, the 
ambitious Cypnan governed the church, not only of Carthage, but even 
of Africa He possessed every quality which could engage the reverence 
of the faithful, or provoke the suspiaons and resentment of the Pagan 
magistrates His character as well as his station seemed to mark out 
that holy prelate as the most distinguished object of envy and of dan 
ger ^ The experience, however, of the life of CjTsrian is sufFcient to 
prove that our fancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of a Chnstian 
bishop, and that dangers to which he was exposed were less im 
ffiinent than those which temporal ambition is always prepared to en 
counter in the pursuit of honours Four Roman emperors with their 
families, their favountes, and their adherents, pensbed by the swo-d m 
the space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by 
his aulhoritj and eloquence the counals of the Afncan church It was 
only m the third year of his administration that be bad reason, dunng a 
few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigilance of 
the mi^trate, and the clamours of the multitude who loudly demanded 
that Cypnan, the leader of the Qinstians, should be thrown to the lions 


hoH much safety religious honours can be ascribed to bones or urns indis- 
criminately taken from the public bunal place After ten centuries of a 
Very free and open trade some suspicions have ansen among the more learned 
Catholics Th»y now require as a proof of sanctity and martyrdom the 
letters B a vial full of red liquor supposed to be blood or the figure of 
a palm tree. But the two former signs arc of Bttle weight and with regard 
to the last It is observed by the critics — i That the figure, as it is called of 
4 palm IS perhaps a cypress and perhaps only a stop the flourish of a comma 
used in the monumental inscriptions 2 That the palm was the synibol of 
victory among the Pagans 3 That among the Christians it served as the 
^blem, not only of martyrdom but in general of a joyful resurrection See 
the epistle of P Mabtllon on the worship of unknown saints and iluraton 
sopra le Antichita Italiane Dissertat. Ivin. 

As a speamen of these legends we may be satisfied with to 000 Chris 
ban soldiers crucified in one day either by Trajan or Hadrian on Mount 
'^rarat See Baronius ad Mar^rologium Romannm Tillemont, Mem. Ec 
wwiast tom 11 part 11. p 438 and Geddes s Miscellanies vol 11. p 203 
Ine abbreviation of Mn- which may sgnify either soldiers or Ihovsands is 
to have occas oned some extraordinary mistakes 
Dionysius ap Euseb L vi c 41 One of the seventeen was likewise 
accused of robbery 

, letters of Cyprian exhibit a very cunous and original picture both 
ot toe rna » and of the tunes See ISmwise the two Lives of Cypnan com 
^sed with ^ual accuracy though with very different views the one by 
'"L (Bibhotoeque Umverselle tom xil p 20S-37S) the other to 
iiiiemont Memoircs Ecclesiastiques tom n part 1. p 76-459 
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Prudence suggested the necessity oi a temporary retreat, and the voice 
of prudence was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, 
from whence he could maintain a constant correspondence with the 
clergy and people of Carthage, and, concealmg himself till the tempest 
was past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation His extreme caution did not however escape the censure 
of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the reproaches of his 
personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct which they considered as a 
pusillanimous and criminal de<crtion of the roost sacred duty * The 
propriety of reserving himseU for the future exigencies of the church 
the example of several holy bishops,** and the divine admonitions which, 
as he declares himself, he frequently received in visions and ecstacies, 
were the reasons alleged in bis justification ** But his be«t apology may 
be found m the dieetful resolution with which, about eight years after- 
wards, he suffered death in the cause of religion. The authentic histor> 
of his martj rdom has been recorded mth unusual candour and im 
partiality A short abstract therefore of Us most important circum 
stances will convey the dearest information of the spint and of the forms 
of the Roman petsecutvous “ 

llTien Vaienan was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the fourth 
time, Patemus, proconsul of Africa, summoned Cipnan to appear in his 
private coun'-il-chamber He there acquainted him with the imperial 
mandate whidi he had just received,*’ that iho'e who had abandoned 
the Roman religion «hould immediately return to the practice of the 
ceremonies of their ancestors Cypnan replied without hesitation that 
he was a Chnstian and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the true and 
only Deity, to whom he offered up bis daDy supplications for the safety 
and pro^nty of the two emperors, his lav^ul sovereigns Mith modest 
confidence he pleaded the pnvilege of a citizen in refusin? to give any 
answer to some invidious and indeed illegal questions which the procon 
sul had propo^ied. A sentence of banisbrnent was pronounced as the 

” See the polite but «evere epistle of the clergy of Rome to the bishop of 
Canhage (Cyprian. Epist. 8 9) Pontius labours wilh the greatest care 
and diligence to justify his master agains» the general censure. 

"In particular those of Dionjcuus of Alexandria and Gregory Thauma 
turgus of Neo-Casarea. See Euseb Hist Ecclesiast L tl c. 40, and Me 
moires de Tilleriont tom. iv part 11 p 68> 

"Sec Cj-prian. Epist 16 and his Life by Pontius 

"V.t have an original Life of Cypnan by the deacon Pontms the com 
panion of his exile and the spectator of his death and we likewise possess 
the ancient proconsular Acts of h s martyrdom. These two relations are 
consistent with each other, and with probability and what is somewhat 
remarkable they are both unsullied ty any miraculous circumstances 

" It should seem that these were arcular orders sent at the same time to 
all the governors D anysius (ap Euseb L vii. c ti) relates the history of 
his own banishment from Alexandria almost tn the same manner But as he 
escaped and survived the persccutioo we most account him either more or 
less fortunate than Cj-pnan, 
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penalty of Cyprian’s disobedience, and he was conducted without delav 
to Curubis, a free and maritime aty of Zeugitana, in a pleasant situation 
a fertile territory, and at the distance of about forty miles from Garth 
age ** The exiled bi'jhop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the 
consciousness of virtue His reputation was diffused over Africa and 
Italy, an account of his behaviour was published for the edification of 
the Christian world,** and his solitude was frequently interrupted by 
the letters, the vis-ts, and the congratulations of the faithful On the 
arrival of a new proconsul in the province the fortune of Cyprian ap* 
peared ior some time to wear a sliH more favourable aspect He was 
recalled from bamshment, and, thou^ not yet nermitted to return to 
Carthage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
assigned for the place of his residence *■• 

At length, exactly one year ** after Cyprian was first apprehended 
Galenus Alaximus, proconsul of Afnca, received the imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Ch-istian teachers The bishop of Carthage was 
sensible that he should be singled out for one of the first victims, and the 
frailty of nature tempted him to withdraw himself, by a secret flight, 
from the danger and the honour of martyrdom, but, soon reco\enng 
that fortitude which his character required, be returned to his gardens 
and patiently expected the ministers of death Two officers of rank who 
were intrusted with that commission, placed Cyprian between them m a 
chanot, and as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted 
him, not to a p'lsoo, but to a private house m Carthage, which belonged 
to one of them An elegant supper was provided for the entertainment 
of the bishop, and his Christian friends were permitted for the last time 
to enjoy bis society, whilst the streets were filled with a multitude of the 
faithful anxious and alarmed at the approaching fate of their 'spiritual 
father * In the morning he appeared before the tribunal of the procon 

“See Plin Hist. Natur v 3 Cellanus Geograph Antiq part >i> p 96 
Shaws Tra^cls p go and for the adjacent country (which is terminated 
b> Cape Bona or the promontory o( Mercury) lAfnque de Marmot tom 
11 p 494- There arc the remains of an aqueduct near Curubis or Curb s 
at present altered into Gurbes and Dr Shaw read an inscription which st>'es 
that city Cclonia Fuhia The deacon Pontius (m Vit. Cyprian c. 12) calls 
it Apricum et conipetenteni locum hospitium pro voluntate secrelum et 
quicquid apponi eis ante promissum est qui regnum et justiUam Dei quie 
nmt 

“See Cyprian. EpistoL 77 edit. Fell 

“Upon his conversion he had sold those gardens for the benefit of the 
poor The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality of some Chnstian 
friend) restored them to Cyprian See Pontius c 15 

“\Vhen CjTsnan a twelvemonth before was sent into exile he dreamt 
that he should be put to death the next day The event made it necessary to 
explain that word as signifying a year Pontius c. 12 

Pontius (c 15) acknowledges that Cypnan with whom he supped passed 
the night custodia dehcata. The bishop exercised a last and very proper act 
of junsiction by direefang that the younger females who watched m the 
street, should be removed from the dangers and temptations of a nocturnal 
crowd Act Proconsulana, c. s 
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were admitted wth deference, and they loo often abuvd, by their spirit- 
ual pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired.” Distinctions like these, whilst they display 
the exalted merit, betray the Inconsiderable number, of those who suf- 
fered and of those who died for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure than 
admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the first 
Christians, who, according to the lively expression of Sulpicius Severtis, 
desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his own contemporaries 
solicited a bishopric.” Tlie epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia breathe sentiments the most 
repugnant to the ordinary* feelings of human nature. He earnestly be- 
seeches the Romans that, when he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, 
they would not, by their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him 
of the crown of glory; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irri- 
tate the wild beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his 
death ” Some stories are related of the courage of martyrs who actually 
performed what Ignatius had Intended, who exasperated the fury of the 
lions, pressed the executioner (o hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into 
the fires which were kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensa- 
tion of joy and pleasure In the midst of the most exquisite tortures. 
Se\eral examples ha\e been preserved of a zeal impatient of those 
restraints which the emperors had provided for the security of the 
church. The Christians sometimes supplied by their voluntary declara- 
tion the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of pagan- 
ism,*’ and, rushing in crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates called 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of the law. The be- 
haviour of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the notice of the 
ancient philosophers, but they seem to have considered it with much less 
admiration than astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the motives 
which sometimes transported the fortitude of believers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as 
the strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 


"Cyprian. Epjstol 5 6. 7. 22. 34; and d« UniUt Ecclcsia^ The number 
of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied by the custom which 
was introduced of bestowing that honourable name on confessors 
“Certatim gloriosa in ccrtamina ruebatur; multoque avidius turn martyria 
gloriosis mortibus qiuerebantur, quam mmc Episcopatus pravis ambitionibus 
appetuntur. Sulpicius Severus, 1 . ii. [p 385, ed Lugd Bat 1647 ] He might 
have omitted the word nune. 

"See Epist ad Roman, c. 4, 5, ap Patres Apostol tom 11 p 27 It suited 
the purpose of Bishop Pearson (sec Vindici* Ignatianje, part 11 c. 9) to 
justify, by a profusion of examples and authorilies, Uie sentiments of Ignatius 
"The story of Polyeuctes, on which CorneUie has founded a very beauti- 
ful tragedy, is one of the most^ celebrated, though not perhaps the most 
authentic, instances of this excessive real VVe should observe that the 60th 
canon of the council of Illibens refuses the title of martyrs to those who 
^^sed themselves to death by publicly destroying the idols. 
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superstitious frenzy®® “ Unhappy men I ” e'^claimed the proconsul An 
tonmus to the Christians of Asia, “ unhappy men! if you are thus weary 
of your lives, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices? 

He was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious 
historian) of punishing men who had found no accusers but themselves, 
the imperial laws not having made any provisions for so unexpected a 
case, condemning therefore a few as a warning to their brethren, he dis 
missed the multitude with indignation and contempt ®® Notwithstand 
mg this real or affected disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful 
was productive of more salutary effects on those which nature or grace 
had disposed for the easy reception of religious truth On these melan 
choly occasions there were many among the Gentiles who pitied, who 
admired, and who were converted The generous enthusiasm was com 
municated from the sufferer to the spectators, and the blood of martyrs, 
according to a well known observation, became the seed of the church 
But although devotion had raised, and eloquence continued to in 
flame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the more natural 
hopes and fears of the human heart, to the love of life, the apprehension 
of pam, and the horr^'r of dissolution The more prudent rulers of the 
church found themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their 
followers, and to distrust a constan*^ which too often abandoned them 
m the hour of trial ®® As the lives of the faithful became less mortified 
and austere, they were every day less ambitious of the honours of 
martyrdom, and the soldiers of Chnst, instead of distinguishing them 
selves by voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted their post, 
and fled in confusion before the enemy whom it was their duly to resist 
There were three methods, however, of escaping the flames of persecu 
tion, which were not attended with an equal degree of guilt the first in 
deed was generally allowed to be innocent, the second was of a doubtful^ 
or at least of a venial, nature, but the third imphed a direct and criminal 
apostacy from the Christian faith 

I A modern Inquisitor would hear with surprise, that, whenever an in- 
formation was given to a Roman magistrate of any person within his 
jurisdiction who had embraced the sect of the Christians, the charge was 
communicated to the party accused, and that a convenient time nas al- 
lowed him to settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to 

*" S«e Ep ctetus 1 jv c. 7 (though there u some doubt whether he alludes 
to the Christians), Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, L xi c 3, Lucian iti 
PcTtgnr 

Teriullian ad Scapul c 5 The learned are divided between three per- 
sons o( the same name who were all proconsuls of Asia. I am inclined to 
ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius who was afterwards emperor, and who 
have governed Asia under the reign of Trajan 
^ Moshcim de Rebus Christ ante Constantin p 235 
See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna ap Euseb. Hist. Ecctes L iv 
c 13 
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sxil, who, after infonning himself of Ihe name and sitnalion of Cyprian, 
conunanded him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect on the con* 
sequences of his disobedience. The refusal of Cyprian was firm and 
decisi\ e, and the magistrate, when he had taken the opinion of his coun- 
cil, pronounced, with some reluctance, the sentence of death. It was 
conceived in the following terms: “ That Thj^us Cyprianus should 
be imm eri lately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the 
chief and ringleader of a criminal assodation, which he had seduced into 
an impious resistance against the laws of the most holy emperors Valerian 
and Gallienus.’* ** The manner of his execution was the mildest and 
least pjdnful that could be inflicted on a person convicted of any capital 
offence: nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from the bi^op 
of Carthage either the recantation of his principles or the discovery of 
his acrampliccs. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of “ TVa will die 
frith him ” arose at once among the listaung multitude of Christians who 
waited before the palace gates. The generous effusions of their real and 
affection were neither serviceable to C>-prian nor dangerous to them- 
selves. He was led away tmder a guard of tribunes and centurions, with- 
out resistance and without insult, to the place of his execution, a spacious 
and level plain near the dty, wluch was already filled with great num- 
bers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and deacons were permitted 
to accompany their holy bishop They assisted him in laying aside his 
upper garment, spread linen on the grotmd to catch the predous relics of 
his bl^, and received his orders to bestow five-and-twenty pieces of 
gold on tte executioner. The inart>T then covered his face with his 
hands, and at one blow his head was separated from his body. His 
corpse remained during some hours exposed to the curiosity of the Gen 
tDes, but in the night it was removed, and transported, in a triumphal 
proceaslon and with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place o! the 
Christians. The funersi of C>T>rian was publicly celebrated without 
receiving any interruption from the Roman magistrates; and those 
among the faithful who had performed the last offices to his person and 
his memory were secure from the danger of inquiry or of punishment- 
It is remarkable that, of so great a multitude of bishops in the province 
of Africa, Cjprian was the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the 
crown of m^>Tdom-** 

IThe motive of a fear was not the ore which induced Cy^rvia to conceal 
himself for a *hort period He was threatened with being transponed to 
Uuca. but It was his earnest desire to d.e in Carthage, that his marpTdotn 
there might conduce to the cdificabon of those whom he had guided duneg 
life.— O S 1 

“See the ongmat sentence in the Acts, c. 4; and m Pontius, c. 17. The 
latter expresses it in a more rhetorical tnaRsier 

*• Pontius, c. J9. II. de Tillemont (Memoires, tom. iv. part i p. 450, no** 

, so) is cot pleased with so posittre ao exclusion of anj former martyrs of 
the episcopal mrk. 
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It was m the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live an 
apostate but on that choice depended the alternative of honour or in 
famy Could ^\e suppose that the bishop of Carthage had employed the 
profession of the Christian faith only as the instrument of his avarice oi 
ambition, it was still incumbent on him to support the character which 
he had assumed, and, if he possessed the smallest degree of manlj 
fortitude rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures than by a 
single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life for the abhorrence 
( of his Christian brethren and the contempt of the Gentile world But 
if the zeal of Cyprian was supported by the sincere conviction of the 
truth of those doctrines which he preached, the crown of martyrdom 
must have appeared to him as an object of desire rather than of terror 
It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague though elo 
quent declamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the degree of immortal 
glory and happiness which they confidently promised to those who were 
so fortunate as to shed their blood m the cause of religion They m 
culcated with becoming diligence that the fire of martyrdom supplied 
every defect and expiated every sm, that, while the souls of ordinary 
Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful purification 
the triumphant sufferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss where, in the society of the patriarchs the apostles and the proph-. 
ets they reigned with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the universal 
judgment of mankind The assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth 
a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, often served to 
animate the courage of the martyrs The honours which Rome or 
Athens bestowed on those citizens who had fallen m the cause of their 
country were cold and unmeaning demonstrations of respect when com 
pared with the ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the faith The annual 
commemoration of their virtues and suffenngs was observed as a sacred 
ceremony, and at length terminated in religious worship Among the 
Christians who had publicly confessed their religious principles tho^e 
who (as it very frequently happened) had been dismissed from the 
tribunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates obtained such honours 
as were justly due to their impierfect martyrdom and their generous 
resolution The most pious females courted the permission of imprint 
ing kisses on the fetters which they bad worn, and on the wounds which 
they had received Their persons were esteemed holy, their deasions 

•* Whatever op nion we may entertam of the character or principles of 
Thomas Becket we must aclmowledge that he suffered death with a con 
stancy not unworthy of the prmtive martyrs Sec Lord Lytteltons History 
of Henry 11 vol ii p 592 etc 

* Sec in particular the treatise of Cypnan de Lapsis p 87-98, edit Fell 
tp I2t ] The learn ng of Dodncll (Dissertat Cypnanic xii xin.) and the 
ingenuity of Middleton (Free Inquiry p 162, etc) have left scarcely any 
thing to add concerning the merit the honours and the motives of the 
mart>'rs 
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were admitled with deference, and thej* too often abused, by their spirit- 
ual pride and licentious manners, the pre-eminence which their zeal and 
intrepidity had acquired *' Distinctions like these, whilst they display 
the exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number, of those who suf- 
fered and of those who died for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure than 
admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the first 
Christians, who, according to the lively expression of Sulpicius Severus, 
desired martyrdom with more eagerness than his oivn conterapwraries 
solicited a bishopric.** The epistles which Ignatius composed as he was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia breathe sentiments the most 
repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature. He earnestly be- 
seeches the Romans that, when he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, 
they would not, by their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him 
of Uie crown of glory; and be declares his resolution to provoke and irri- 
tate the wild beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his 
death •* Some stories are related of the courage of martyrs who actually 
performed what Ignatius had intended, who exasperated the fury of the 
lions, pressed the executioner to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into 
the fires which were kindled to consume them, and discovered a sensa- 
tion of joy and pleasure in the midst of the most exqubite tortures 
Se\eral examples ha\e been preserved of a zeal impatient of those 
restraints which the emperors had provided for the security of the 
church. The Christians sometimes supplied by their voluntary declara- 
tion the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed the public service of pagan- 
bm,** and, rushing in crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates, called 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence of the law. The be- 
haviour of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the notice of the 
ancient philosophers, but they seem to have considered it with much less 
admiration than astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the motives 
which sometimes transported the fortitude of believers beyond the 
bounds of prudence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as 
the strange result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 

•’Cypnan Epistol 5 , 6 , 7, 22, 24, and de Umtat Ecclcst* The number 
of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied by the custom which 
wras mtroduced of bestowing that honourable name on confessors 

"Certatim glonosa in certamina ruebatur, multoque avidms turn martyna 
gloriosis mortibus quacrebantur, guam nunc Episcopatus pravis ambitionibus 
appetuntur Sulpicius Severus, 1 n [p 385, ed Lugd Bat 1647 ] He might 
have omitted the word nunc 

** See Epist ad Roman c 4, 5, ap Patres Apostol tom 11 p 27 It suited 
the purpose of Bishop Pearson (sec Vindioae Ignatianas, part 11 c 9) to 
justify, by a profusion of examples and authonlics, the sentiments of Ignatius 

“The story of Poljeuctes, on which Cometlle has founded a very beauti 
ful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated though not perhaps the most 
authentic, instances of this excessive zeal We should observe Uiat the 60th 
canon of the council of Illibens refuses the title of martyrs to those who 
exposed themselves to death by pubhely destroying the idols 
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superstitious frenzy*® “ Unhappy menl ’ eTclaimed the proconsul An 
tomnus to the Christians of Asia, xmhappy men' if you are thus weary 
of >our h\es, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices? ’ 

He was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious 
historian) of punishing m“n nbo had found no accusers but themselves 
the imperial laws not having made any provisions for so unexpected a 
case, condemmng therefore a few as a warning to their brethren be dis 
missed the multitude with indignation and contempt Notwithstand 
ing this real or affected disdain, the intrepid constancy of the faithful 
was productive of more salutary effects on those which nature or grace 
had disposed for the easy reception of reh^ous truth On these melan 
choly occasions there were many among the Gentiles who pitied who 
admired and who were converted The generous enthusiasm was com 
municated from the sufferer to the spectators, and the blood of martyrs 
according to a well known observation, became the seed of the church 
But although devotion had raised and eloquence continued to in 
flamp this fever of the mmd, it insensibly gave way to the more natural 
hopes and fears of the human heart, to the love of life, th* apprehension 
of pam and the horr'ir of dissolution The more prudent rulers of the 
church found themselves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their 
followers, and to distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them 
m the hour of trial ** As the lives of the faithful became less mortified 
and austere, they were every day less ambitious of tbe honours of 
martyrdom and the soldiers of Chnst instead of distinguishing them 
selves by voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted their post, 
and fled m confusion before the enemy whom it was their duty to resist 
There were three methods, however, of escaping the flames of persecu 
tion which were not attended with an equal degree of guilt the first in 
deed was generally allowed to he innocent tbe second was ol a douhtlul 
or at least of a venial nature but the third implied a direct and criminal 
apostacy from the Christian faith 

I A modern Inquisitor would bear with surprise, that, whenever an in 
formation was given to a Roman magistrate of any person within his 
junsdiction who had embraced the sect of the Christians tbe charge was 
communicated to the party accused and that a convenient time was al 
lowed him to settle his domestic concerns and to prepare an answer to 

**566 Ep ctetus 1 jv c 7 (though there s some doubt whether he alludes 
to the Christians) Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis L xu c. 3 Lucian in 
Peregnr 

"Tertullan ad Scapul c S The learned are divided betricen three per 
sons of the same name who were all proconsuls of As a I am ind ned to 
ascr be th s story to Anton nus P us who was aftemards emperor and wha 
may have governed Asa under the regn of Trajan 

^^^oshe m, de Rebus Christ ante Constantin p 235 
See the Ep Stic of the Church of Smyrna ap Euseb HisL Eccles 1 - iv 
c. IS 
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the crime which was imputed to him.”* If he entertained any doubt of 
his own constancy, such a delay afforded him the opportunity of pre- 
ser\'ing his life and honour by flight, of withdrawing himself into some 
obscure retirement or some distant province, and of patiently expecting 
the return of peace and security. A measure so consonant to reason was 
soon authorised by the advice and example of the most holy prelates ; and 
seems to have been censured by few, except by the Alontanists, who devi- 
ated into heresy by their strict and obstinate adherence to the rigour 
of ancient discipline.’** II. The provincial governors, whose zeal was less 
prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling 
certificates (or libels as they were called), which attested that the per- 
sons therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and sacrificed to the 
Roman deities. By producing these false declarations, the opulent and 
timid Christians were enabled to silence the malice of an informer, and 
to reconcile in some measure their safely with their religion. A slight pen- 
ance atoned for this profane dissimulation.*** III. In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unworthy Christians who publicly disowned 
or renounced the faith which they had professed ; and who confirmed the 
sincerity of their abjuration by the legal acts of burning incense or tf of- 
fering sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded on the first men- 
ace or exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the patience of others bad 
been subdued by the length and reoetition of tortures The affrighted 
countenances of some betrayed their Inward remorse, while others ad- 
vanced with confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods.*** But the 
disguise which fear had imposed subsisted no longer than the present 
danger. As soon as the severity of the persecution was abated, the_ doors 
of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude of penitents, 
who detested their idolatrous submisrion, and who solicited with equal 
ardour, but with various success, their readmission into the society of 
Christians.*** 

‘"’In the second Apology of Justin there is a particular and rery curious 
instance of this legal delay. The same indulgence was granted to accused 
Kristians in the persecution of Decius and Cyprian (de X.ap5is) expressly 
mentions the “ Dies negantibus pnestitutus ” 

“‘Tertullian considers flight from pcrseoitiou as an imperfect, but very 
criminal, apostasy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of God, etc etc 
He has written a treatise on this subject (see p. 536-544, edit Rigalt ), which 
IS filled with the wildest fanaticism and the most incoherent declamation It 
IS, however, somewhat remarkable that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom 
himself 

‘”The Ltbellaltct, who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, are 
described with the utmost precision m the copious commentary of Mosheim, 

p. 453-4^ 

’“Plin Epistol. X. 97, Dionysius Alexandrin ap Euseb L vi c 41. Ad 
pnma statim verba minantis inimKi maxnnus fratrum numerus fidem suam 
prodidit nec prostratus est persecutioius irapetu, sed voluntano lapsu setp- 
sum prostravit Cyprian Opera, p 8g Among these deserters were many 
priests and even bishops 

’•*It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, and 
many of his epistles The controversy concerning the treatment of penitent 
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IV Notmlhstanding the general rules established for the conviction 
and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those «:ectanes, in an ex 
tensive and aibitrar) government, must stiU, in a great measure, have 
depended on their oi\n behaviour, the circumstances of tlie times and 
the temper of their supreme as viell as subordinate rulers Zeal migh*^ 
sometimes provoke, and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the 
superstitious fury of the Pagans A variety of motives might di«po'e the 
provincial governors either to enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws, and of these motives the most forcible was their regard not only 
for the public edicts, hut for the secret intentions of the emperor, a 
glance-from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames 
of persecution As often as any occasional seventies were exercised m 
the different parts of the empire, the primitive Christians lamented and 
perhaps magnified their own sufferings, but the celebrated number of 
ten persecutions has been determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, who possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or 
adverse fortunes of the church from the age of Nero to that of Diode* 
tian The ingenious parallels of the Icn plagues of Egypt, and of the ten 
horns of the Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their minds, 
and m their application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of history 
they were careful to select those reigns which were indeed the most hos* 
tile to the Christian cause But the«e transient persecutions served 
only to revive the zeal and to restore the discipline of the faithful, and 
the moments of extraordinary ngour were compensated by much longer 
intervals of peace and security The indifierence of some princes and 
the indulgence of others permitted the Christians to enjoy, though not 
perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public toleration of their religion 
The Apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very singular, 
but at the same time very suspicious instances of Impenal clemency, the 
edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus Antoninus and designed not 
only to protect the innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim 
those stupendous miracles which bad attested the truth of their doctrine 
The first of these examples is attended with some difficulties which might 


apostates does not occur among the Christians of the preceding century 
Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their faith and courage or to our 
less intimate knowledge of their history? 

[Pliny expressly says that the greater part of the Christians persisted in 
avowing themselves to be so The number of those who renounced their 
^ith was infinitely below the number of those who boldlv confessed it 
The prefect and his assessors present at the council (says Eusebius) were 
alarmed at seeing the crowd of Christians and the judges themselves trembled 
Lastly St. Cyprian informs us tl at the greater part of those who had ap 
peared weak brethren in the persecution of Decius made glorious proof of 
'hem courage in that of Callus — O S] 

See Mosheim p 97 Sulpictus Severus was the first author of this com 
putation though he seemed desirous of reservmg the tenth and greatest 
persecution for the coming of the ARbchrist 
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pcrpl« a sceptical mind”’* We are required to belicre tfol Pontius 
Pjlate informed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death which he 
had pronounced against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine per- 
son; and that, without acquiring the merit, he capo*^ himself to the 
danger, of martvTdom; l/ial Tilirius, who avowed his contempt for all 
religion, immediately conceh ed the design of placing the Jewish Messiah 
among the gods of Rome; that his servile senate ventured to disobey the 
commands of their master; that Tiberius, instead of resenting their re- 
fusal, contented himself with protecting the Christians from the severity 
of the lavTs, many jears before such laws were enacted or before Ibe 
church had assumed any distinct name or existence; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was preserved in the most pub- 
lic and authentic records, which escaped the knowledge of the historians 
of Greece and Rome, and were only visible to the eyes of an African 
Christian, who composed his Apology ore hundred and sixty* years after 
the death of Tibenus The edict of Marcus Antoninus is supposed to 
have been the effect of his devotion and gratitude for the miraculous de- 
liverance which he had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The distress 
of the legions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, of thunder and 
of lightning, and the distnay and defeat of the barbarians, have been 
celebrated by the eloquence of several Pagan writers If there were any 
Christians in that army, it was natural that they should ascribe some 
rrent to the fervent prayers which, In the moment of danger, they* had 
offered up for their own and the public safety. But we arc still assured 
by monuments of brass and marble, by the Imperial medals, and by the 
Antonine column, that neither the prince nor the people entertained any 
sense of this rignal obligation, since they unanimously attribute their de- 
liverance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of Mer- 
cury. Dunng the whole course of his reign Marcus despised the 
Christians as a philosopher, and punished then as a sovereign 

By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had endured under 
the govenunent of a virtuous prince immediately ceased on the accession 
of a tyTant, and as none except themselves bad experienced the injustice 
of Marcus, so they alone were protected by the lenity* of Commodus The 
celebrated Marcia, the most favoured of his concubines, and who at 
length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, entertained a singular 
affection for the oppressed church, and though it was impossible that she 
could reomcile the practice of vice with the precepts of the Gospel, she 
might hope to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by declar- 

“*The tettisnjny gn«i by PoattttM Ptbte is Srst nnetKicKd by Jiistsn 
The successne improvements which the story acquired (as it has passed 
throng the hands of Tcrtulhan Eusdnas Epiphanius Chrysostom, Orosius 
Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the several editions of the Acts of 
Pilate), arc very fairlj stated Dom Cilmet, Dissertat. sur lEcntnre, 
tom uu p 631, etc 

On Uiis miracle, as it is commonly called of the Thundering Legion see 
the admirable criticism of Mr Moji^ ui Ins ^\orLs, voL u p 81 j'TO 
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inj» herself the patroness of the Christians **' Under the graaous pro 
tection of Marcia they passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel 
t>Tann> , and ^^hcn the empire was established m the house of Severus, 
they formed a domestic but more honourable connection wath the new 
court The emperor was persuaded that, in a dangerous sickness, he had 
den\ed *iome benefit, cither spmlvial or physical, from the holy oil with 
which one of hts slaves had anointed him He always treated with pe 
cuUar distinction several persons of boUi se^es who had embraced the 
new religion The nur'e as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Chris* 
tians, and if that young prince ever belrajed a sentiment of humamtv, 
It was occasioned by an incident which, however trifling, bore some rela- 
tion to the cause of Christianity Under the reign of Severus the fury 
of the populace was checked, the ngour of ancient laws was for some 
time suspended, and the provincial governors were satisfied with receiv- 
ing an annual present from the churches within their jurisdiction, as the 
price, or as the reward, of their moderation The controversy con- 
cerning the prease time of the celebration of Easter armed the bishops 
of Asia and Italy against each other, and was considered as the most im 
poitant business of tbis period of leisure and tranquillity Nor was 
the peace of the church interrupted till the increasing numbers of prose 
lytes seem at length to have attracted the attention, and to have alienated 
the mind, of Severus With the design of restraining the progress of 
Christianity, he published an edict, which, though it was designed to af 
feet only the new converts, could not be carried into strict ewution 
without exposing to danger and punishment the most zealous of their 
teachers and missionaries In this mitigated persecution we maj still 
discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of the Polytheism, which so 
readily admitted every excuse in favour of those who practised the re 
ligious ceremonies of their fathers 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with the author- 
ity of that emperor, and the Christians, after this accidental tempest, 
enjoyed a calm of thirty eight years “* Till this period they had usually 
‘"Dion Cassius or ralhef his abbreiiator Xiphiltn 1 bcxii [c 4J p 1206 
Mr Moyle (p 266) has explained the condition of the rfiurch under the 
reign of Commodus 

'“Compare the Life of Caracalla in the Augustan History with the epistle 
of Tertullian to Scapula Dr Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History 
'ol 11 p 5 etc) considers the cure of Severus by the means of holy oil 
with a strong desire to convert it into a miracle 
““Tertullian de Fuga c IJ The present was made during the feast of 
the Saturnalia and it is a matter of serious concern to TertuHian that the 
faitliful should be confounded with the most infamous professions which 
purchased the connivance of the government 
Euseb 1 V c 23 24 Mosheim p 435 447 
‘“Jud*os fieri sub gravi pcena \etuit Idem etiam de Chnstianis sanxit 
Hisl August p 70 [Spart Sever c 17] 

“ Sulpicius Severus I 11 p 384 M Lugd Bat 1647] This cdmputation 
(allowing for a single exception) is confirmed by the History of Eusebius and 
by the writings of Cyprian 
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held their assemblies in prirate houses and sequestered places They 
were now permitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifires for the 
purpose of religious worship; *** to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, 
for the use of the communit> , and to conduct the elections of their eccle- 
siastical ministers in so public, but at the same time in so eteraplary a 
manner, as to deserve the respectful attention of the Gentiles.”® This 
long repose of the church was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction from the Asiatic provinces 
proved the most favourable to the Christians, the eminent persons of the 
sect, instead of being reduced to implore the protection of a slave or con- 
cubine, were admitted into the palace in the honourable characters of 
priests and philosophers, and their mysterious doctrines, which were 
already diffused among the people, insensibly attracted the cunosily of 
their sovereign ^Tien the empress Mamxa passed through Antioch, 
she expressed a desire of conversing with the celebrated Origen, the fame 
of whose piety and learning vras spread over the East. Origen obe>ed 
so flattering an invitation, and, though he could not expect to succeed 
in the conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she listened with 
pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honourably dismissed him to 
his retirement in Palestine ”* The sentiments of Mamxa were adopted 
by her «oa Alexander, and the philosophic devTition of that emoeror was 
marked by a singular but injudicious regard for the Christian religion 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of 
Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable 
sages wbe had instructed mankind in the various modes of addressing 
their ' omage to the supreme and universal Deity ”* A purer faith, as 
well as worship, was openly professed and practised among his hou«e- 
hold. Bishops, perhaps for the 6rst time, were seen at court; and, after 
the death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maxinun di'^charged his furj 
on the favorites and servants of bis unfortunate benefactor, a great num 

“‘The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tilletnont (llOToires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. in part ii. p 6S 72) and b> ilr iloyle (voL 1 p 37S 
398) The former refers the first construction of them to the peace of Alex- 
ander Severus, the latter, to the peace of Gallicnus 

“* See the Augustan History, p 130 (Lamprid Alex. Sever c. 45-] The 
emperor Alexander adopted their method of publicly proposing the names 
of those persons who were candidates for ordination It is true that the 
honour of this practice is hkewise attnbiitcd to the Jews 

*“ Euseb HisL Ecdesiast. 1 vi c. 21 Hieronjin. de Script. Eccles c. 54 
[voL H. p 879 cd- Vallars 1 Manuca was Styled a holy and pious woman 
both by the Chnstians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
impossible that she should deserve that honourable epithet. 

See the Augustan History, p 123, [Lampr Alex Sever c. 29 J Mosheim 
(p 465) seems to refine too much on the domestic rehgion of Alexander 
His design of building a public temple to Christ (Hist August, p IC9 
(Lampr Alex. Sever c. 43l). and the objection which was suggested cither to 
him, or m similar circumstances to Hadnan appear to have no other founda- 
tion than an improbable report, invented by the Christians, and credulously 
adopted by an historian of the age of Constantine 
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ber of Chnstiins, of evcr> rank, and of both cexcs, ^^cre invoI\cd in tho 
promiscuous massacre, ^\hich, on their account, has impropcrl> received 
the name of Persecution ”• 

' Notwithstanding the cruel disposition of Maaimin, the effects of his 
tesenlmcnl ngamsi the Christians were of a % er> local and temporary na- 
ture, and the pious Origcn, who had been proscribed as a devoted victim, 
was still reserved to convej the truths of the Gospel to the car of mon 
archs He addressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to 
bis wife, and to his mother, and as soon as that prince, who was born in 
the neighbourhood of Palestine, had usurped the Imperial sceptre, the 
Christians acquired a friend and a protector The public and even par 
lia! favour of Phihp towards, the sectaries of the new religion, and hiv 
constant reverence for the ministers of the church gave "ome colour to 
the suspiaon, which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself 
was become a convert to the faith, **'* and afforded some grounds for a 
fable which was aflcnvards invented, that he had been purified b> con 
fessjon and penance from the guiU contracted by the murder of bis mno 
cent predecessor ’ ’ The fall of Philip introduced, with the change of 
roasters, a new svslcro of government, so oppressive to the Christians 
that their former condition, ever since the time of Domitian, was repre 
sented as a state of perfect freedom and securitv, if compared with the 
rigorous treatment which they expeneneed under the short reign of 
Decius ’** The virtues of that prince wall scarcely allow us to suspect 

‘“Eiiseb 1 VI c 3S. It may be presumed that the success of the Chris 
tuns had exasperated the increasing bigotry of the Pagans Dion Cassius 
who composed his history under the iomer reign had mosi probably intended 
for the use of his master those counsets of persecution tshich he ascribes to 
a better age and to the fa'ountc of Augustus. Concerning th s oration of 
Macenas or rather of Dion I ma> refer to my ovm unbiased opinion (vol, 

I P 55 note 25) and to the Abbi dc la Blctcnc (Memotres de lAca 
demie tom xxiv p 303 tom xxv p 432) 

(This massacre \vhicli lasted during the whole reign of the emperor 
litaximin has every right to be called a persecution much more so in fact 
than many of the olliers to which Gibbon applies the term — O S ] 
’“Orosius I vu c to mentions Origen as the object of Maximms resent 
ment and Firmilanus a Cappadocian bishop of that age gives a just and 
confined idea of this persecution (apud C}‘prian Epist 75) 

"*The mention of those princes who were publicly supposed to be Chris 
tians as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of AJe-xandria (ap. Cuseb I 
VII c ro) evidently alludes to Philip and his family and forms a contem 
porary evidence that such a report had prevailed but the Eg>'ptian bishop 
who lived at an humble distance from the court of Rome expresses himself 
with a becoming diffidence concerning the truth of the fact The epistles of 
Origcn (which were extant in the time of Eusebius see 1 vi c 36) would 
mwi probably decide this curious rather tlian important question 

Euseb 1 VI c. 34 The story ** usual has been embellished by sue 
cecding writers and is confuted with much superfluous learning Frederick 
Spanheim (Opera Varia tom n p 400 etc ) 

"Lactantius de ilortibus Persecutorum c. 3 4- After celebrating the 
felicity and mcrease of the church under a long succession of good princes. 
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that he was actuated by a mean resentment against the favourites of his 
predecessor; and it is more reasonable to believe that, in the prosecution 
of his general design to restore the purity of Roman manners, he was de- 
sirous of delivering the empire from what he condemned as a recent and 
criminal superstition. The bishops of the most considerable cities were 
removed by exile or death: the vigilance of the magistrates prevented 
the clergy of Rome during sLxteen months from proceeding to a new elec- 
tion; and it was the opinion of the Christians that the emperor would 
more patiently endure a competitor for the purple than a bishop in the 
capital Were it possible to suppose that the penetration of Decius 
had discovered pride under the disguise of humility, or that he could 
foresee the temporal dominion which might insensibly arise from the 
claims of spiritual authority, we might be less surprised that he should 
consider the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable rivals to thos** 
of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity and in- 
constancy ill suited to the gravity of the Roman Censor. In the first 
part of his reign he surpassed in clemency those princes who had been 
suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith. In the last three years 
and a half, listening to the insinuations of a minister addicted to the 
superstitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the se- 
verity, of his predecessor Decius.’** The accession of Galhenus, which 
increased the calamities of the empire, restored peace to the church; and 
the Christians obtained the free exercise of their religion by an edict 
addressed to the bishops, and conceived in such terms as seemed to ac- 
knowledge their office and public character.’** The ancient laws, 
without being formally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion; 
and (excepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed to the 
emperor Aurelian the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in 
a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than the severest 
trials of persecution. 

he adds, “ Extitit post annos pturiinos, execnbile animal, Decius, qui vexaret 
Ecclesiam ” 

“ Euseb L VI c 39 Cyprian Epistol 53 The see of Rome remained 
\acant from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of January, ad 250, till 
the election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, ad 231 Decius had probably 
(eft Rome, since he was killed before the end of that year 

“•Euseb 1 vii c. iO Mosheim (p 548) has very clearly shown that the 
przfect Bifacrianus and the Egyptian Magvs, are one and the same person 

“"Eusebius (I VII c 13) gi>es us a Greek version of this Latin edict, which 
seems to have been very concise. By another edict he directed that the 
Cameferxa should be restored to the Christians 

“* Euseb 1 Ml c 30 Lactantius de M P t 6 Hieronym m Chron p 
177 (Anno ab Abr. 2290, tom, vni p 757, ed Vallars J Orosius, I vu c 23 
Their language is in general $0 ambiguous and incorrect, that we are at a 
loss to determine how far Aurehan had carried hiS intentions before he was 
assassinated Most of the moderns (except Dodwell, Dissertat Cyprian xi 
64) have seized the occasion of gainuut a few extraordinary martyrs 
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The story of Paul of Samosata, tsho filled the metropolitan see of An- 
tioch while the East was in the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may 
serve to Ulustrote the condition and character of the times. The ^'ealth 
of that prelate w’as a sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was neither 
derived from the inheritance of his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of 
honest industry. But Paul considered the service of the church as a 
very lucrative profession.*” His ecclesiastical Jurisdiction was venal and 
rapacious; he extorted frequent contributions from the most opulent of 
the faithful, and converted to his own use a considerable part of the 
public revenue. By his pride and laxury the Christian religion was rend- 
ered odious in tne eyes of the Gentiles. His council chamber and his 
throne, the splendour with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude of letters and petitions 
to which he dictated his answers, and the perpetual hurry of business 
in which he was involved, were drcumsances much better suited to the 
state of a civnl magistrate *** than to the humility of a primitive bishop. 
IMien he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul affected the fig- 
urative style and the theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while the 
cathedral resounded with the loudest and most extravagant acclamations 
in the praise of his divine eloquence. Against those who resisted his 
power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arro- 
gant, rigid, and ine.xorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished 
the treasures of the church on bis dependent clergy, who were permitted 
to imitate their master in the gratification of every sensual appetite. For 
Paul indulged himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, and he 
had received into the episcopal palace two young and beautiful women, 
as the constant companions of his leisure moments *** 

Nothwithstanding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had 
preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of 
Syria would have ended only with his life; and had a reasonable perse- 
cution intervened, an effort of court might perhaps have placed him in 
the rank of saints and martyrs. Some luce and subtle errors, which he 

“’Paul was better pleased with the utle of Dnernanus than with that of 
bishop The Duceiionits was an impenal procurator, so called from his salary 
of two hundred sesteri:o, or Ii6oo a year fSee Salmasius ad Hist August 
P 124 ) Some critics suppose that the bishop of Antioch had actually ob- 
tained such an office from Zenobia, while others consider it only as a figurative 
C'l^ression of his pomp and insolence. 

Simony was not unknown m those tunes, and the clergy sometimes 
bought ivbat they intended to sell It appears that the bishopric of Carthage 
was purchased by a wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her senant Major- 
mus The price was 400 Foltu (Monament Anliq ad caiccm Optati. p 
TO3 ) Every Poljw contained 125 pieces ol silver, and the whole sum may 
be^omputed at about £2400 

If we are desirous of e^ctenuating the vices of Paul, we must suspect the 
assembled bishops of the East of pablishing the most maliaous calumnies m 
circular epistles addressed to all the churches of the empire (an Euseb 
1 '« c 30) 
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imprudently adopted and obstinatdy maintained, concerning the doc 
trine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and indignation of the Eastern 
churches From Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in arms 
and in motion Several councils were held, confutations were published 
excommunications were pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by 
turns accepted and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal character by 
the sentence of seventy or eighty bishojK who assembled for that purpose 
at Antioch, and who, without ojnsulling the rights of the clergy or 
people, appointed a successor by their own authority The manifest ir 
regularity of this proceeding increased the numbers of the discontented 
faction, and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, liad 
insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he maintained above four 
years the possession of the episcopal house and office The victory of 
Aurelian changed the face of the East, and the two contending parties, 
who applied to each other the epithets of schism and heresy, were either 
commanded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal of the 
conqueror This public and very singular trial affords a convincing 
proof that the existence, the property, the privileges, and the internal 
policy of the Christians were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least 
by the magistrates of the empire As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could 
scarcely be expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries were most 
agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox faith His determination 
however, was founded on the general pnnaples of equity and reason 
He considered the bishops of Italy as the most impartial and respectable 
judges among the Christians, and, as soon as he was informed that they 
had unanimouly approved the sentence of the council, he acquiesced in 
their opinion, and immediately gave orders that Paul should be com 
polled to relinquish the temporal possessions belonging to an office, of 
which, in the judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly deprived 
But while we applaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy of 
Aurelian, who was desirous of restoring and cementing the dependence 
of the provinces of the capital, by every means which could bind the 
interest or prejudices of any part of his subjects **' 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire the Christians still 
flourished m peace and prosperity, and notwithstanding a celebrated 

”*His heresy (like those of Noetus and Sabellius in the same ccnlun’) 
tended to confound the mysteriouj distinction of the divine persons Sec 
Mosheim p 702 etc 

(Paul entertained an idea of attempting a union between Judaism and 
Christianity Both parties however rejected the unnatural all ante and Mil 
man sajs tiie continued pruiection of Paul by the severe and virtuous Zcnobia 
IS Ihe only circumstance that raise a doubt concerning the notorious 

immoral ty of Paul— O SJ 

"'Euseb Hist Ecclesiast. I vu c. ja We are eniirely Indebted to him for 
the cunous story of Paul of Samosata 
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era qC mattjTS has been deduced from the accession o{ Diocletan the 
new sj-stem of polic> , introduced and maintained b> the n isdom of that 
prince, contmu^, during more than eighteen j cars, to breathe the mildest 
and most liberal spirit of religious toleration The mind of Diocletian 
himself was less adapted indeed to speculative inquiries than to the ac* 
tue labours of war and government His prudence rendered him averse 
to anj great innovation, and, though his temper was not very susceptible 
of zeal or enthusiasm, he alwa>'s maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the empire But the leisure of the two empresses, of 
his wife Pnsca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted them to listen 
with more attention and respect to the truths of Christianity, which in 
every age has acknowledged its important oohgations to female devo- 
tion *** The principal eunuclis, Luaan *** and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and 
Andrew, who attended the person, possessed the favour, and governed 
the household of Diocletian, protected b> their powerful influence the 
faith which ihej had cmbrac^ Their exarple was imitated by many 
of the most considerable officers of the palace, who, m their respective 
stations, had the care of the Impeml ontamenls, of the robes, of the 
furniture, of the jewels, and even of the pnv’ate treasury, and, though it 
might sometimes be incumbent on them to accompany the emperor when 
he sacrificed in the temple,*” the> enjoyed, with their wives, their chil 
dren, and their slaves, the free exercise of the Christian religion Diode 
tian and his colleagues frequently conferred the most important offices 
on those persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the 
gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for the service of the state 
The bishops held an honourable rank in their respective provinces, and 
were treated with distinction and respect, not onij by the people but by 
the magistrates themselves Almost m every citj the ancient churches 
were found insufficient to contain the increasing multitude of proselytes, 
and in their place more state1> and capacious edifices were erected for the 
public worship of the faithful The corruption of manners and princi 
pies, so forably lamented by Eusebius,*” may be considered, not only 
as a consequence, but as a proof, of the hbertj wbich the Christians en 

The era of martyrs which ts still m use amonc the Copts and the Abys 
smians must be reckoned from the 29th of August ad 284 as the bcffinn np 
of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earl cr than the real accession 01 
Sec uisser^Xion PrdnnmaiTc a \AtX de vetrficT les liaXes 

The expression of Lactantius (de M P c 15) sacrificio pollui coegit 
impl es their antecedent conversion to the faith but does not seem to justify 
*he^assertiot\ of Moshewn (p 91") that they had been privately baptised. 

*M de Tillemont (Mfmoires Ecclesiast ques tom v part i p ii 13) has 
quoted from the Sp cilegium of Dom Luc d Archeri a very curious instruction 
w wh b shop Theonas composed lor the use of Lucian 
^Lactantius de M P c lO 

“*Eusebus Hist Eccles ast 1 vi 1 c. i The reader who consults the 
ongmal will not accuse me of he ghteninsf the picture Eusebius was about 
sixteen lears of age at the accession of the emperor Diocletian 
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joywl nnd abu<«l umicr ihc reign of DIocIcthn. rrtwpcrily had relaxed 
the ncr\c4 of d^cipline. Traud, en\y, and malice pfc\ailetl in cvcr>' 
congregation. The presbyters n«pir^ to the episcopal ofnee, srhlch 
c%cry day became an object more trorlhy of their nmlntlon. The 
bishops, who contended with each other for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, 
apjwarcd by their conduct to claim a secular an<l tyrannical power in 
the churcli; and the liacly faith which stdl distiuguishcfl the Christians 
from the Gentiles was shown much less in their lives than in their con- 
troversial writings. 

Kothwiihstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer mifdit 
discern some symptoms that thfeatene<! the church with a more violent 
persecution than any which she had yet endured. The real and rapid 
progress of the Christians awakened the Polytheists from their supine 
indilTerence in the came of tliov deities whom custom and education 
had taught them to revere. The mutual provocations of a religious war, 
which had already continued above two hundred years, ejuisiierated the 
animosity of the contending parties. The Pagans were incensed at the 
rashness of a recent and obscure sect, which prcsumcfl to accuse their 
counlrymien of error, and to devote their ancestors to eternal misery. 
The habits of Justifying the popular mythology against the invectives 
of an Implacable enemy, produced In their minds some sentiments of 
faith and reverence for a system which they had been accustomed to 
consider with the most careless levity. Tlic supernatural powers assumed 
by the church inspirerl at the same time terror and emulation. The fol- 
lowers of the cstab'islied religion intrenched themselves behind a similar 
fortification of prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, 
and of Initiation;’*' attempted to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles, ”* and listened with eager credulity to every imposter who 
flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.”* Both parties seemed 
to acknowledge the truth of those miracles which were claimed by their 
adversaries; and while they were contented with ascribing them to the 
arts of magic, and to the power of dxmons, they mutually concurred in 

•"We miRbt quote, amons a great rumber of instancea, the tnystenous 
worship of Mithras and the Tauroboha, the latter of which became fashion- 
able in the time of the Antonmes (see a Dissertation of M. de Bose, in the 
Wemoircs dc I'Acadimie dcs Inscriptions, tom n p 443) The romance of 
Apulctus IS as full of devotion as of satire 

“"The impostor Alexnndcr very strongly recommended the oracle of Tro- 
phonius at Mallos, and those of Apollo at Ctaros and ^Iiletus (Lucian, tom 
IS p 236, edit ReiU lAlexand c. 29J) The last of these, whose *!ngula'- 
ViiVkory werntd t-QTmvVi a -iviy mwin epwodt, -was tcms-aVitd by Diodctian 
l^fore he published his edicts of persecution (Lactantius de M P. c li) 

““Besides the ancient stones of Pythagoras and Aristeas, the cures per- 
formed at the shrine of ^sculapius, and the fables related of Apollonius of 
Tjana, were frequently opposed to the miracles of Christ ; though I agree 
with Dr. Lardner {sec Testimonies, vot in p 2S3. 3S2), that, when Philo- 
stratus composed the Life of Apollontus, he had no such intention 
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restoring and establishing the reign of superstition.”® Philosophy, her 
most dangerous enemy, wa5 now converted into her most useful ally 
The groves of the Academy, the gardens of Epicurus, and even the por* 
tico of the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so many different schools of 
scepticism or impiety; ami many among the Romans were desirous 
that the writings of Cicero should be condemned and suppressed by the 
authority of the senate.”* The prevailing sect of the new Flatonicians 
judged it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom perhaps 
they despised, against the Christians, whom they had reason to fear. 
These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of extracting alle- 
gorical wisdom from the fictions of the Greelc poets; instituted mysteri- 
ous rites df devotion for the use of their chosen disciples; recommended 
the worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the 
Supreme Deity, and compost against the faith of the Gospel many 
elaborate treatises,”® which h.ue since been committed to the flames by 
the prudence of orthodox emperors.”* 

Although the policy ol Droclelian and humanity of Constantius 
inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was soon 
discovered that their two associates, Ma.ximian and Galerius, entertained 
the most implacable aversion for the name and religion of the Christians. 
The minds of those princes had never been enlightened by science, 
education had never softened their temper. They owed their greatness 
to their swords, and in their most elevated fortune they still retained 
their superstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. In the general 
administration of the provinces they obeyed the laws which their bene- 
factor had established; but they frequently found occasions of exercising 
vvithin their camp and palaces a secret persecution,®** for which the im- 

‘**It IS seriously to be Umented that the Christian father*, by acknowledg 
ing the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part of Paganism, 
destroy with fhcir own hands the great advantage which we might otherwise 
derive from the liberal concessions of our adversaries 
‘“Julian (Item il p 301, edit Spanheim) expresses a pious joy that the 
providence of the gods had cictinguished the impious sects, and for the most 
part destrojed the books of the PjTrhomans and Epicureans, which had been 
'try numerous since Epicurus himself composed no less than 300 volumes 
See Diogenes Laertius, ] x c 76 

Cumque alios audiam mussitare indignanter, et dicere opporterc statui 
per Senatum, abolcantur ut hstc scripta, quibus Christiana Rehgio comprobe* 
tur, et vetustatis opprimatur auclontas Arnobius ad^ersus Gentes, 1 tii p 
103, 104, [p 98, 99, ed Ant 1604] He adds very properly, Errons convinate 
Ciccronem nam intercipcre senpta, et pubheatam velle submergere lec 

tionem, non est Dcum IDeosJ defendere sed veritatis testificationem timere 
‘“Lactantius (Divin Institilt 1 v c 2 , 3) gives a very clear and spirited 
ac"ount of two of these philosophic adversaries of the faith The large 
treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of thirty books, and was 
composed in Sicily about the year 270 
“*See Socrates, Hist Ecclesiast, I 1 c 9, and Codex Justinian 1 1 tit 

' A, 3 

Eusebius, I vin c. 4 c. t 7 He limits the number of mili*ary martyrs, 
by a remarkable expression revrui' vou xal Stirtpot), of which 
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prudent real of Uie QirisUans sometimes offeretl the most spedous pre- 
tences. A sentence of death xvas erccutcfl upon Miximihanus, an 
African j-outh, nho had been produced by his omi father before the 
magistrate as a sufficient and legal rccnilt, but who obstinately persisted 
in declaring that his conscience xmutd not permit him to embrace the 
profession of a soldier.*** It could scarcely be cxp'^:ted that any govern- 
ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festhal, that officer threw away bis 
belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice tliat he would obey none but Jesus Christ tlic eternal King, and 
Uiat he renounced for ever the use of carnal weapons, and the service of 
an Idolatrous master. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from their 
astonishment, secured the person of Marcellus He ^vas examined in 
the city of Tingi by the president of that part of Mauritania; and as he 
was convicted by his own confession, he was condemned and beheaded 
for the crime of desertion.**’ Examples of such a nature savour much 
less of religious persecution than of martial or even civil law but they 
served to alienate the mind of the emperors, to justify the severity of 
Galcnus, who dismissed a great number of Christian officers from their 
cmplo>7nents; and to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusiasts, 
which avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety, must either 
remain useless, or would soon become dangerous subjects of the empire 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes and the repu- 
tation of Galcrius, he passed a winter with Diocletian In the palace of 
Nicomcdia; and the fate of Christianity became the object of their 
secret consultations*** The experienced emperor was still inclined to 
pursue measures of lenity; and though he readily consented to exclude 
the Christians from holding any employments in the household or 
the army, he urged in the strongest tenns the danger as well as cruelty 
of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. Galerius at length 
extorted from him the permission of summoning a council, composed of 
neither hiS Latin nor French translator base rendered the energy. Not- 
withstanding the authority of Eusebius, and the silence of Lactantms Am- 
brose, Sulpicius, Orosius, etc., ii has been long believed that the Thebjran 
legion, consisting of 6000 Christians, suffered martyrdom by the order of 
Maximian, tn the valley of the Pennine Alps The story vias first published 
about the middle of the fifth century, by Euebenus bishop of logins, who 
received it from certain persons, who received it from Isaac bishop of Geneva, 
who IS said to have received rt from Theodore bishop of Octodurum The 
abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a neb monument of the credulity of Sigis- 
mund, king of Burgundy S*e an excellent Dissertation in the thirty sixth 
volume of the Bibliothegue Raisonn^. p 427-454- 

See the Acta Smeera, p 259 The aaounts of Jus martyrdom, and of 
that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authentiaty. 

“’Acta Sincera, p 302; 

•“Dc M P c It Lactantms (or whoever was the author of this little 
treatise) was. at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but it seems difKcult 
to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a knowledge of what passed in 
the Imperial cabmet. 
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a few persons the most distinguished in the dwl and military depart- 
ments of the state. The important question ^ras agitated in their pres- 
ence, and those ambitious courtiers easily discerned that it was incum- 
bent on them to second, by their onn eloquence, the importunate violence 
of the Cicsar. It may be presumed that they insisted on every topic 
^vhich might interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their sovereign 
in the destruction of Christianity. Perhaps they represented that the 
glorious work, of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as long 
as an independent people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the 
heart of the provinces- The Christians (it might ^edously be alleged), 
renoundng the gods and the institutions of Rome, had constituted a 
distinct republic, nhich might yet be suppressed before it had acquired 
any military force; but which was already governed by its own laws 
and magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, and was intimately 
connected in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations yielded an im- 
pliat obedience. Arguments like these may seem to have determined 
the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace a new system of persecution * 
but though we may suspect, it is not in our power to relate, the secret 
intrigues of the palace, the private views and resentments, the jealousy 
of women or eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires and the councils of the wisest mon* 
archs.**® 

The pleasure of the emperors was at length signified to the Christians, 
who, during the course of this mdancholy winter, had e.vpecied, with 
anxiety, the result of so many secret consultations. The twenty-tliird 
of February, which coincided with the Roman festival of the Termi- 
nalia,”® was appointed (whether from accident or design) to set bounds 
to the progress of Christianity. At tlie earliest dawn of day the Pr$- 
tonan prefect,*” accompanied by several generals, tribunes, and officers 
of the revenue, repaired to the pnndpal church of Nicomedia, whidi 
was situated on an eminence in the most populous and beautiful part of 
the aty. The doors were instantly broken open; they rushed into the 
sanctuary, and as they searched in vain for some visible object of wor- 
ship, they were obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of Holy Scripture The mimsters of Diocletian were 
followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, who marched in 

‘"The only circumstance v^Illch we can discoNcr js tlie devotion and jeal- 
ousy Qt the mother o{ Gakrius She « described by Lactantms as Deorum 
tnontium cuUruc; mulier admodum superstitiosa She had a great influence 
oi-er her son, and was offended by the disregard of some of her Christian 
servants 

“* The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly illustrated bj 
M. de Boze, Mem de I’Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom i p 50 

‘“In our only MS of Lactafltias we read profeelus, but reason, and the 
authonty of all the critics, allow us. instead of that word, which destrovs 
the sense of the passage, to substitute frafeciHS 
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order of battle, and were provided with all tlic instruments used in the 
destruction of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, a sacred edifice, 
which towered abo\e the Imperial palace, and had long excited the 
Indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
the ground.’** 

The next day the general edict of persecution was published; ’** and 
though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion of blood, had moderated 
the fury of Galerius, who pro{)oscd that every one refusing to offer 
sacrifice should immediately be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the 
obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and 
effectual. It was enacted that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations; and the punishment 
of death was denounced against all who should presume to hold any 
secret assemblies for the purpose of religious worship. The philosophers, 
V ho now assumed the unworthy office of directing the blind aeal of per- 
secution, had diligently studied the nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines of 
the faith were supposed to be contained in the writings of the prophets, 
of the evangelists, and of the apostles, they most probably suggested the 
order that the bishops and presbyters ^ould deliver all their sacred 
books into the bands of the magistrates; who were commanded, under 
the severest penalties, to bum them in a public and solemn manner. Bv 
the same edict, the property of the church was at once confiscated, and 
the several parts of which it might consist were either sold to the highest 
bidder, united to the Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and cor- 
porations, or granted to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After 
taking such effectual measures to abolish the worship and to dissolve 
the government of the Christians, it vns thought necessary to subject to 
the most intolerable hardships the condition of those perverse individuals 
who should still reject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their an 
cestois. Persons of a liberal birth were declared incapable of holding 
any honours or employments; slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes 
of freedom; and the whole body of the people were put out of the pro* 
tection of the law. The judges xrere authorised to heat and to determine 
every action that was brought against a Christian. But the Christians 
were not permitted to complain of any injury which they themselves had 
suffered; and thus those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the 
severity, while they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice 
This new species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure and 
ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to weary the constancy of 
the faithful' nor can it be doubted that the passions and interest of 

“•Lactantius, dc M. P. c. 12, gives a very lively picture of the destruction 
of the church 

“Mosheim (p 922-926), from many scattered passages of Lactantius and 
Eusebius, has collected a very just and accurate notion of this edict, though 
lie sometin’es deviates into conjectnre and refinement 
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mankind v.ere disposed on this occasion to second the designs of the em* 
perors. But the policy of a well-ordered government must somtimer 
have interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians, nor was it possibli 
for the Roman princes entirely to remove the apprehension of punish- 
ment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, without exposing 
their own authority and the rest of their subjects to the most alarm- 
ing dangers.'®* 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the most con- 
spicuous place of Nicomedia, before it was tom down by the hands of a 
Christian, who expressed at the same time, by the bitterest invectives, 
his contempt as well as abhorrence for such impious and tyrannical 
governors His offense, according to the mildest laws, amounted to 
treason, and deserved death. And if it be true that he was a person of 
rank and education, those circumstances could serv’e only to aggravate 
his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roasted, by a slow fire; and his 
executioners, zealous to revenge the personal insult which had been 
offered to the emperors, exhausted every refinement of cruelty, without 
being able to subdue his patience, or to alter the steady and insulting 
smile which, in his dying agonies, he still preserved m his countenance. 
The Christians, though they confessed that bis conduct had not been 
strictly contormable to the laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour 
of his zeal; and the excessive commeodatioos which they lavished on the 
memory of their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep impression 
of terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian '®® 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from which he 
very narrowly escaped Within fifteen days the palace of Nicomedia, 
and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were twice in flames, and 
though both times they were extinguished without any material damage, 
the singular repetition of the fire was Justly considered as an evident 
proof that it had not been the effect of chance or negligence. The sus- 
picion naturally fell on the Christians, and it was suggested, with some 
degree of probability, that those desperate fanatics, provoked by their 
present sufferings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, had en- 
tered into a conspiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunu^s of the 
palace, against the lives of two emperors whom they detested as the 
irreconcilable enemies of the church of God Jealousy and resentment 
prevailed in every breast, but espeaally in that of Diocletian A great 
number of persons, distmguishcd either by the offices which they 
filled or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were thrown into prison. 

“‘Many ages afterwards Edward I practised, with great success, the same 
mode of persecution against the clei^ of England See Hume’s History of 
England, vol ii p 300, last 4to edition 

'“Lactantius only calls him quidam, etsi non recte, magiio tamen ammo, 
etc, M P c. 13 Eusebius (1 viii c s) adorns him with secular honours' 
Neither have condescended to mention his name, but the Greeks celebrate 
his memory under that of John See Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques 
tom V part 11 p 320 ‘ 
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n\ery mode of torture was put m practice, and the court, as well as aty, 
was polluted with many bloody executions.*** But as it was found im- 
possible to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it 'eems 
incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or to admire the reso- 
lution, of the sufferers A few days afterwards Galenas hastily withdrew 
himself from Nicomedia, declaring that, if he delay cd his departure from 
that de\oted palace, he should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Chris- 
tians The e^esiastical historians, from whom alone we deri\ e a partial 
and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a loss how to account 
for the fears and danger of the emperors Two of these writers, a prince 
and a rheionaan, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia The one 
asenbes it to lightiung and the divine wrath, the other affirms that it was 
kindled by the malice of Gaicnus himself 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general law of 
the whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galenus, though they might 
not wait for the consent, were assured of the concurrence, of the ^Vestem 
princes, it would appear more consonant to our ideas of policy that the 
governors of all the provinces ^ould have received «eaet instructions 
to publish, cn one and the same day, this declaration of war within 
their rep^tue departments. It was at least to be expected that the 
convemence of the public highways and established posts would have 
enabled the emperors to transmit their orders with the utmost despatch 
from the palace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world, 
and that they would not hav e suffered fifty days to elapse before the edict 
was published m S>tu, and near four months before it was signified to 
the aties of Africa *** This delay may perhaps be imputed to the cau 
tious temper of Diocletian, who bad yielded a reluctant consent to the 
measures of persecution, and who was desirous of trying the expenment 
under his more unmediate eye before he gave way to the disorders and 
discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the distant provinces 
At first indeed, the magistrates were restrained from the effusion of 
blood , but the use of every other seventy was permitted, and even recom 

“Lactaobus de M P c. 13 14 [ 14 . lal Po*niUj 5 mi quoDdam Eunuchi 
necaD per quos PaUtiuffi et ipsc eonsubal. Eusebms (L vm c. 6 ) mentions 
the cruel executions of the eunuchs Gorgonius and Dorotheus and of An 
thimns bishop of Nicomedia, and both those writers describe, m a vague but 
tragical manner the horrid scenes which were acted even m the Imperial 
presence. . _ 

*"See Lactantius, Eusebras and ConsUntme, ad Cortum Sanctorum c 
XXV Eusebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of this fire. 

IThere is no instance m the histoi> of these fames of the Christians turn 
ing on their persecutors we base therefore not the slightest reason to at 
'nbute to them the fire m the palace of Diocletian in Nicomedia. Had it 
been done by a Cbnstian says M de TiUemont, it would probably have been 
a fanatic who would have gloned m the deed and pubhshed it. The fire was 
doubtless caused by I ghtmng and was fed and mcreased by the malice of 
Calenus.— O S ] 

“*Till«tiont Uemoires ^clesiast tom, v part, u p 43. 
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mended to their zeal; nor could the Christians, though they cheerfully 
resigned the ornaments of their churches, resolve to interrupt their re- 
ligious assemblies, or to deliver th«r sacred books to the flames. The 
pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embarrassed 
the subordinate ministers of the government. The curator of his citj' 
sent him in chains to the proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to 
the Prstonan priefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Venusia, inLucania, a place 
on which the birth of Horace has conferred fame This precedent, 
and perhaps some Imperial rescript, which was issued in consequence 
oi it, appeared to authorise the governors of provinces in punishing with 
death the refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred books 
There were Undoubtedly many persons who embraced this opportunity 
of obtaining the crown of martyrdom; but there were likewise too many 
who purchased an ignominious life by discovering and betra3ring the 
Holy Scripture into the hands of infidels. A great number even of 
bishops and presbyters acquired, by this criminal compliance, the oppro- 
brious epithet of TradUors, and their offence was productive of much 
present scandal and of much future discord in the African church.”® 

The copies as well as the versions of Scripture were already so multi- 
plied in the empire, that the most severe inquisition could no longer be 
attended with any fatal consequences; and even the sacrifice of those 
volumes which, in every congregation, were preserved for public use, 
required the consent of some treacherous and unworthy Christians. But 
the ruin of the churches was easily effected by the authority of the gov- 
ernment and by the labour of the Pagans. In some provnnees, however, 
the magistrates contented themselves with shutting up the places of 
religious worship. In others they more literally complied with the terms 
of the edict, and, after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolished the remainder of the edifice”^ It is perhaps to this melan- 
choly occasion that we should apply a very remarkable storj*, which is 
related with so many circumstances of variety and improbability that U 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy our curiosity In a small town in 
I’hrygia, of whose name as well as situation we are left ignorant, it 

*“See the Acta Smeera of Rumart. p 353, those of Fcluc of Thibara, or 
Tfhjur, appear mcfch less earrvptvd than «t the other eefftronj, which afforrf 
a lively specimen of legendary licence 

See the first book of Optatus of Milesis against the Donatists. Pans 
1700 edit. Dupin He lived nnder the reign of Valens 

The ancient monuments puWtslied at the end of Optatus, p 261, etc, 
describe, in a %eiy circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the governors' 
in the destruction of churches They made a minute inventory of the plate 
etc, which they found in them That of the church of Cirta, in N’umid a is* 
still extant It consisted of two chahees of gold and six of stiver, six urns 
one kettle, seven lamps, all likewise of stlrer, besides a large ouantitv of 
brass utensils and wearing apparel 
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should seem that the magistrates and the body of the people had em- 
braced the Christian faith; and as some resistance might be apprehended 
to the execution of the edict, the governor of the province was supported 
by a numerous detachment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themseKes into the church, with the resolution either of defending 
by arms that sacred edifice or of perishing in its ruins. Thej* indignantly 
rejected the notice and permission which was given them to retire, till 
the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building 
on all sides, and consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, 
a great number of Phrj'gians, w tlh their wives and children 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed almost as soon 
as exdtcd, in SjTia and the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies 
of the church a very plausible occasion to insinuate that those troubles 
had been scaelly fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, who had 
already forgotten their ostentatious professions of passive and unlimited 
obedience.*** The resentment, or the fears, of Diocletian at length trans- 
ported him bej'ond the bounds of moderation which he had hitherto 
preserved, and he declared, in a series of cruel edicts, his intention of 
abolishing the Christian name. By the first of these edicts the governors 
of the provinces were directed to apprehend all persons of the ecclesias- 
tical order, and the prisons destined for the vilest criminals were soon 
filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and ex- 
orcists. By a second edict the magistrates were commanded to employ 
ever)' method of severity which might reclaim them from their odious 
superstition, and oblige them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a subsequent edict, to the 
whole body of Christians, who were exposed to a violent and general 
persecution **** Instead of tho'c salutai)' restraints which had required 
the direct and solenm testimony of an accuser, it became the duty as 
well as the interest of the Imperial officers to discover, to pursue, and to 
torment the most obnoxious among the faithful Heavy penalties were 

“*Lactantius (Institut. Di>in v ii) confines the calamity to the eoJizfii- 
heulum, with its congregahon Eusebius (vni ii) c-tlends it to a whole 
city, and introduces somethmg very like a regular siege His anaent Latin 
translator, Rufinus, adds the important circumstance of the permission giten 
to the inhabitants of reOnng from thence. As Phrygia reached to the con 
fines of Isauria. it is possible that the restless temper of those independent 
barbanans may have contributed to this misfortune 

‘“Eusebius, 1 Mil c. 6 M de Valois (with some probability) thinks that 
he has discovered the Syrian rebellion m an oration of Libanms, and that 
It was a rash attempt of the tribune Eugenius, who with only five hundred 
men seircd Antioch, and might perhaps allure the Christians by the promise 
of religious toleration From Eusebius (L uc- c 8), as well as from Moses 
of Chorene (Hist. Armen 1 u 77, etc.), it may be inferred that Chnstianitv 
was already mtroduced into Armenia 

•“See Mosheim, p 938; the text of Eusebius lery plainly shows that the 
governors, whose powers were enlarged, not restrained, by the new laws, 
could punuh with death the most obstinate Christians as an e?cample to their 
brethren. 
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denounced against all who should presume to save a proscribed sectary 
from the just indignation of the gods and of the emperors. Yet, notwith- 
standing the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of the 
Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, affords an honourable 
proof that the rage of superstition had not extinguished in their minds 
the sentiments of nature and humanity.”* 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against the Christians 
than, as if he had been desirous of committing to other hands the work 
of persecution, he divested himself of the Imperial purple. The char- 
acter and situation of his colleagues and successors sometimes urged them 
to enforce, and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the e,tecution of 
these rigorous laws, nor can we acquire a just and distinct idea of this 
important period of ecclesiastical history unless we separately con- 
sider the stale of Christianity, in the different parts of the empire, dur- 
ing the space of ten years which elapsed between the first edicts of 
Diocletian and the final peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to the op- 
pression of any part of his subjects. The principal offices of his palace 
were exercised by Christians He loved Uieir persons, esteemed their 
fidelity, and entertained not any dbhke to their religious principles But 
as long as Constantius remained in the subordinate station of Ctesar, it 
nas not in his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to 
disobey the commands of Maxtmlan. His authority contributed, how- 
e\er, to alleviate the sufferings which he pitied and abhorred He con 
sented wth reluctance to the ruin of the churches, but he ventured to 
protect the Christians themsehes from the fury of the populace and 
from the rigour of the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which we 
may probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singular 
tranquillity which they enjoyed to the gentle interposition of their 
soiereign.** *** But Datianus, the president or governor of Spam, actuated 
either by zeal or policy, chose rather to execute the public edicts of the 
emperors than to understand the secret intentions of Contantius, and it 
can scarcely be doubted Ibat bis provincial administration was stained 
With the blood of a few martyrs*” The elevation of Constantius to 

** Athanasius, p 833 ap Tillcniont, Mem Ecclesiast. tom v part 1 p 90 

'"Eusebius, I viii c 13 Lactantius dc M Pc 15 Dodwcll (Dissertat 
Cyprian xi 75) represents them as inconsistent with each other But the 
former evidently speaks of Constantius m tiue station of Caesar, and the Va‘A« 
of the same prince in the rank of Augustus 

'"Datianus is mentioned m Gruters Inscriptions as having determined the 
limits between the territories of Pax Julia and those of Ebora, both cities 
m the southern part of Lusitania If we recollect the neighbourhood of those 
places to Cape St Vincent we may suspect that the celebrated deacon and 
mart>r of that name has been inaccurately assigned by Prudentms, etc., to 
Saragossa or Valentia See the pompous history- of his sufferings, m the 
Memoires de Tillemont, tom. > part it p 58-85 Some critics are of opinion 
tliat the department of Constantins, as Cesar, did not include Spam, which 
still continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 
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the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus gave a free scope to 
the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of his reign did not pre\enl 
him from estaWishing a system of toleration of which he left the precept 
and the example to his son Constantine IIis fortunate son, from the 
first moment of his accession declaring him^tf the protector of the 
churcli, at length deserved the appellation of the first emperor who pub 
lidj professed and established the Christian religion Tlie motives of 
his conversion, as thej may variously be deduced from benevolence, 
from policy, from conviction, or from remorse, and the progress of the 
revolution, which, under his powerful influence and that of his sons 
rendered Christianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will 
form a very interesting and important chapter m the second volume of 
this history At present it may be sufficient to observe that every vie 
tor> of Constantine was productive of «ome relief or benefit to the 
church 

The provinces of Italy and Afnca experienced a short but violent per 
secution The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
executed by his associate Maximtan, who had long hated the Christians 
and who delighted in acts of blood and violence In the autumn of the 
first year of the persecution the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate 
their triumph, several oppressive laws appear to have issued from their 
secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates was animated 
by the presence of their sovereigns After Diocletian had divested him 
self of the purple, Italy and Africa were administered under the name 
of Severus and were exposed, without defence, to the implacable re 
sentment of his master Galerius Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc 
tus deserves the notice of postenty He was of a noble family in Italy, 
and had raised himself, through the successive honours of the palace 
to the important office of treasurer of the private demesnes Adauctus 
Is the more remarkable for being the only person of rank and distinction 
who appears to have suffered death during the whole course of this gen 
eral persecution ”* 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the churches 
of Italy and Africa, and the same tyrant who oppressed every other class 
of his subjects showed himself just, humane, and even partial, towards 
the afflicted Christians He depended on their gratitude and affection 
and very naturally presumed that the injuries which they had suffered 
and the dangers which they still apprehended from his most inveterate 
enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party already considerable by their 
numbers and opulence Even the conduct of Maxentius towards the 
bishops of Rome and Carthage may be considered as the proof of his 

"•Eusebus I VII c. I! Gniler Inscrip p 1171 No 18 Rufinus has 
mistaken the office of Adauctus as well as the place of hs martyrdom 

“Eusebius L viii c. 14 But as Maxentius was tanquished by Constantine 
It suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death among those of the 
persecutors 
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toleration, since it is probable that the moat orthodox princes would 
adopt the same measures vsith regard to their established elergj ^lar- 
cellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown the capital into con- 
fusion b> the severe penance which he imposed on a great number of 
Oinstians who, during the late pcr^cuUon, had renounced or dissem- 
bled their religion The rage of faction broke out in frequent and vio- 
lent seditions, the blood of the faithful was shed b> each other’s hands, 
and the c-xile of Marccllus, who<c prudence seems to have been less 
eminent than his seal, was found to be the only measure capable of re 
storing peace to the distracted church of Rome”® The behaviour of 
Alensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have been still more rep 
rAensible A deacon of that cit> had published a libel against the 
emperor The offender took refuge m the episcopal palace, and, though 
It was somewhat early to advance any claims of ecclesiastical immuni- 
ties, the bishop tcfu«ed to deliver him up to the officers of justice For 
this treasonable resistance Mensunus was summoned to court, and, in 
stead of receiving a legal sentence of death or banishment, he was per 
muted, after a short examination, to return to his diocese Such was 
the happy condition of the Christian subjects of T^Iaxentius, that, 
whenever they were desirous of procuring for their owm use any bodies 
of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase them from the most distant 
provinces of tie East A story is related of Aglae, a Roman lady, de 
scended from a consular family, and possessed of so ample an estate that 
It requir^ the management of seventy three stewards Among these 
Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, and, as Aglae mixed love with 
devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share her bed Her 
fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire of obtaining some sacred 
relics from the East She intrusted Boniface with a considerable sum 
of gold and a large quantity of aromatics, and her lover, attended by 
twelve horsemen and three covered chanots, undertook a remote pil 
grimage as far as Tarsus in Cilicia *** 

”The epitaph of Iilarcellus is to be found m Gruter Inscnp p 1172 No 
3 and it contains ail that we know of his history Marcellinus and Marcel 
lus whose names follow in the list of popes are supposed by many critics to 
be different persons but ihc learned Abbe dc Longuerue was convinced that 
they were one and the same 

Vendicus rector lapsis qoia enmina Here 
PnediMt ra sens fuit omnibus hostis amarus 
Hinc furor htnc odiuin sequitur discordia lites 
Seditio casdes sohuntur feedera pacts 
Cnraen ob altenus Christum qui in pace negavit 
Finibus expulsiis patrx est fentate T3T^nni 
Hate brcviter Pamasus votmt comperta referre 
Marcelli populus meritum cognoscere posset 
'' c may observe that Damasus was made bishop of Rome A.D 366 
^^Optatus contr Donaust. I j c 17, 18 

The Acts of the Passion of St Boniface which abound in miracles and 
declamation arc published by Ru nart (p 283 291). both in Greek and Laun. 
irom the authority of very ancient manuscripts 
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The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and principal author of 
the persecution, was formidable to those Christians whom their mis' 
fortunes had placed within the limits of his dominions; and it may 
fairly be presumed that many persons of a middle rank, who were not 
confined by the chains either of wealth or of poverty, very frequently 
deserted their native country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate 
of the West. As long as he commanded only the armies and provinces 
of Illyricum, he could with difficulty either find or make a considerable 
number of martyrs in a warlike country which had entertained the mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance than any other 
part of the empire.*'* But when Galerius had obtained the supreme 
power and the government of the East, he indulged In their fullest 
extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, 
which acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stem commands of his benefactor.*'* 

The frequent disappointments of his ambitious views, the experience 
of six years of persecution, and the salutary reflections which a linger- 
ing and painful distemper suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length 
convinced him that the most violent efforts of despotism are insufficient 
to extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious prejudices. 
Desirous of repairing the mischief that be had occasioned, he published 
in bis own name, and in those of Licmius and Constantine, a general 
edict, which, after a pompous recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in 
the following manner: 

“ Among the important cares whidi have occupied our mind for the 
utility and preservation of the empire, it ivas our intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the ancient laws and public dis- 
cipline of the Romans. We were particularly desirous of reclaiming into 
the way of reason and nature the deluded Christians who bad renounced 
the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and, presumptu- 
ously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws 
and opinions according to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected 
a various society from the different provinces of our empire. The edicts 
which we have published to enloice the vrorship of the gods having 
exposed many of the Christians to danger and distress, many having 
suffered death, and many more, who still persist in their Impious folly, 
being left destitute of any public exercise of religion, we are dispose 

''During the four first centuries tliere exist few traces of either bishops 
or bishoprics in the western lllyncum. It has been thought probable that the 
primate of Milan extended his lunsdiction o>er Sirnuum, the capital of tliat 
great province. See the Geograpbia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p 6S-?6, 
with the observations of Lucas Holstenias 

‘“The eighth book of Eusebms, as well as the supplement concerning the 
martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution of Galerius and 
Maximin Tlie general lamentations with which Lactantius opens the fifth 
book of his Divine Institutions allude to their crnelty 
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to extend to those unhappy men the effects of our wonted clemency. We 
permit them, therefore, freely to profess their private opinions, and to 
assemble in their conventicles without fear or molestation, provided 
always that they preserve a due respect to the established laws and 
government. By another rescript we shall signify our intentions to the 
judges and magistrates, and we hope that our indulgence will engage the 
Christians to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they adore for 
our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for that of the republic.” 

It is not usually in the language of edicts and manifestos that we should 
search for the real character of the secret motives of princes; but as 
these were the words of a dying emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be 
admitted as a pledge of his sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was well assured 
that Lidnius would readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any measures in favour of the Christians would 
obtain the approbation of Constantine. But the emperor would not 
venture to insert in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose consent 
was of the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few days after- 
wards to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, however, of his 
new reign, Maximin affected to adopt the prudent counsels of his pre- 
decessor; and though he never condescended to secure the tranquillity 
of the church by a public edict, Sabinus, his Prstorian prsfect, addressed 
a circular letter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, * 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the invincible ob- 
stinacy of the Christians, and directing the ofiicers of justice to cease 
their ineffectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies of 
those enthusiasts In consequence of these orders, great numbers of 
Christians were released from prison, or delivered from the mines The 
confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into their ov.n countries, 
and those who had yielded to the violence of the tempest, solicited with 
tears of repentance their re-admission into the bosom of the church.^^* 
But this treacherous calm was of short duration, nor could the 
Christians of the East place any confidence in the character of their 
sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling passions of the soul 
of Maximin. The former suggested the means, the latter pointed out 
the objects, of persecution The emperor was devoted to the worship 
of the gods, to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles The 
ptcyphtls t>T philcpsopbeis, whom he ttveted as \he iavouiiles of Heaven 
wre frequently raised to the government of provinces, and admitted into 
his most secret councils. They easily convinced him that the Christians 
had been indebted for their victories to their regular discipline, and that 

. C. 17) has given us a Greek version, and Lactantms 

(Ue M P c 34) the Latin original of this memorable edict Neither of 
these writers seems to recollect how directly it contradicts whatever they have 
afTirmed of the remorse and repentance of Galerius 
Eusebius, 1 IX c I He inserts the epistle of the prasfect. 
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the weakness of polytheism had prindpally flowed from a want of 
union and subordination among the ministers of religion. A system of 
government was therefore instituted, which was evodently copied from 
the policj’ of the church. In all the great dlies of the empire, the 
temples were repaired and beautified hy the order of Madmin, and the 
ofiidating priests of the v’arious deities were subjected to the authority 
of a superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote the 
cause of paganism. These pwntiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the 
supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high priests of the province, 
who act^ as the immediate deegerents of the emperor himself. A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity; and these new prelates were 
carefully selected from the most noble and opulent families. By the 
influence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great number 
of dut'iul addresses were obtained, particularly from the dties of 
Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tjtc, which artfully represented the well- 
known intentions of the court as the general sense of the people; solicited 
the emperor to consult the laws of justice rather than the dictates of his 
clemency; expressed their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly 
prajed that those impious sectaries might at least be excluded from the 
limits of their respe^ve territories The answer of Madmin to the 
address which he obtained from the dtixens of T>Te is still extant He 
praises their zeal and devotion in terms of the highest satisfaction, 

' descants on the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and betra>'S, by the 
readiness with which he consents to their banishment, that he considered 
himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, an obUgation. The 
priests as well as the magistrates were empowered to enforce the exe- 
cution of his edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass; and though 
It was recommended to them to avoid the eflusion of blood, the most 
cruel and ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians.*^^ 

The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the severity of 
a bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of violence with such 
deliberate policy. But a few months had scarcely elapsed before the 
edicts published by the two Western e m p er ors obliged Maiimim to sus- 
pend the prosecution of his designs: the civil war which he so rashly 
undertook against Lidmus emplojred all his attention; and the defeat 
and death of Jlaximin soon delivered the church from the last and most 
implacable of her enenues.*’* 

In this general dew of the persecution which was first authorised by 

’"See Eusebius, L viii. c. 14, I «x. c. 2-8. Lactantius de il P c. 36 
Tfcese wnlcrs agree in representing the arts of Maxiinin but the former 
relates the execution of seseral martyrs, while the latter expressly afSrms, oc- 
cidi servos Dei vetniL 

••A few days before his death he poblisbed a very ample edict of tolera- 
tion, in which he imputes all the seventies which the Christians suffered to 
the judges and governors, who had imcimderstood his intentions. See 
edict in Eusebius, L ix c. to. 
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the edicts of Diocletnn, 1 have purposely refrained from describing the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian martyrs It would have 
been an easy task, from the history of Eusebius, from the declamations 
of Lactanlius, and from the most anaent acts, to collect a long senes 
ol horrid and di^^gusting pictures, and to fill many pages nith racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red hot beds, and with all the variety of 
tortures which fire and steel, savage beasts, and more savage execu- 
tioners, could inflict on the human body These melancholy scenes 
might be enlivened by a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to 
delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics of 
those canonised jamts who suffered for the name of Christ But I can 
not determine what 1 ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much 
I ought to believe The gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, Euse- 
bius himself, indirectly confesses that he has related whatever migh' 
redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed all that could tend 
to the disgrace, of religion Such an acknowledgment will naturally 
excite a suspicion that a waiter who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard to the 
observance of the other, and the suspicion will derive additional credit 
from the character of Eusebius, which was less tinctured wath credulity, 
and more practised h\ the arts of courts, than that of almost any of his 
contemporaries Of some particular occasions, when the magistrates 
were exasoerated by some personal motives of interest or resentment 
when the zeal of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules of pru- 
dence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars to pour out im 
precations against the emperors or to strike the judge as he sit on his 
tribunal, it may be presumed that every mode of torture which cruelty 
could invent, or constancy could endure, was exhausted on those devoted 
'ictiras**" Two circumstances however, have been unwarily raen- 

‘"Sucli IS th« fatr deduction from two renjarkable passages m Eusebius 
I viiL c 2 and dc Martyr Palestm c 12 The prudence of the historian has 
exposed his own diaracter to censure and suspicion It was well known that 
he himself had been thrown into prison and it was suggested that he had 
purchased his deliverance by some dishonourable compl ance Tl e reproacli 
^as urged m his lifetime and even m his presence at the council of Tyre 
See Tillcmont MemOires Ecclcsiastiqucs tom viu part i p 6 ? 

“"The ancient and perhaps authentic account of the sufferings of Tarachus 
and his companions (Acta Smeera Rmnart p 419 448) is filled with strong 
expressions of resentment and contempt wluch could not fail of irritating 
the mag strate The behaviour of Aldesius to Hierocles prafect of Egypt 
was still more extraordinary Xiyin* rt xal ipyo t rir S Kaarriv a-eo SaXi<?i< 
Euseb de Martyr Palestm c 5 

[The pagan historians justify in many places the details transmitted re 
g«rdmg the tortures endured by the Christians Celsus for example re 
proacl es the Qinstians with holding their assemblies m secret on account 
of the fear inspired by the r sufferings for he adds When you are arrested 
you are dragged to punishment and before you are put to death you have 
to suffer all kinds of tortures Origen Contra CeUum Libanms also the 
panegyrist of Julian sajs speaking of the Christ ans. Those who followed a 
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tioned, which insinuate that the general treatment of the Christian^ who 
had been apprehended by the officers of justice was less intolerable than 
it is usually imagined to ha\e been i. The confc*sors who were con- 
demned to worL m the mines were permUted by the humanity or the 
negligence of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations 2 . The bi«hop5 
were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal of the Christians, 
who \oluntarily threw themselves Into the hands of the magistrates 
Some of these were persons oppressed by po%erty and debts, who blindly 
sought to terminate a miserable existence by a glorious death Others 
were allured by the hope that a short confinement would expiate the 
sins of a whole life; and others again were actuated by the less honour- 
able motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, and perhaps a consid- 
erable profit, from the alms which the charity of the faithful bestowed 
on the prisoners After the diurch had triumphed over all her 
enemies, the interest as well as vanity of the captives prompted them 
to magnify the merit of their respective suffering A convenient distance 
of time or place gave an ample scope to the progress of fiction; and the 
frequent instances which might be alleged of holy martyrs whose wounds 
had been instantly healed, whose strength had been renewed, and whose 
lost memijers had miraculously been restored, were extremely con- 
venient for the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencing 
every objection. The most c.xtravagant legends, as they conduced to 
the honour of the church, were applauded by the credulous multitude, 
countenanced by the power of the clergy, and attested by the suspicious 
evidence of ecclesiastical history. 

The vague descriptions of exile and imprbonment, of pain and torture, 
are so easily exaggerated or softened by the pencil of an artful orator, 
that we are naturally induced to inquire Into a fact of a more distinct 
and stubborn kind, the number of persons who suffered death in con- 
sequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, his associates, and his 
successors The recent legendaries record whole armies and cities which 
were at once swept away by the undistmguishmg rage of persecution 
The more ancient writers content themselves with pouring out a liberal 
effusion of loose and tragical invectives, without condescending to ascer- 
tain the precise number of those persons who were permitted to seal 
with their blood their belief of the Gospel From the history of Fuse 
bius It may however be collected that only nine bishops were punished 
with death, and we are assured, by his particular enumeration of the 
orrupt religion were in continual appreheusions , they feared lest Julian 
should invent tortures still more refined than those to which they had been 
exposed before, mutilation, burning alive, etc, for the emperor had inflicted 
on them all these barbarities ’ Ltban Parent in Julian — O S J 

""Euseb de Martyr Palestin c. 13 

’“Augustin Collat Carthagin Dei. lu. c. IJ, ap Tillemont, Memoires Ec 
slesiastiques, tom v part 1 p 46 The controversy with the Donatists has 
reflected some, tliough perhaps a partiaL light on the history of the African 
ehurch 
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mart>Ts of Palestine, that no mote than mnety-two Christians were en- 
titled to that honourable appellation.*” As we are unacquainted wth 
the degree of episcopal zeal and courage which prevailed at that lime, 
it is not in our power to draw any useful inferences from the former of 
ihc'c facts but the latter may serve to justify a ^cry important and 
probable conclusion. According to the distnbution of Roman provinces, 
Palestine may be considered as the sUtcenlh part of the Eastern em- 
pire. *** and since there were some goaemors who, from a real or affected 
clemency, had preserved their hands unstained with the blood of the 
faithful,’” it is reasonable to believe that the country v^hlch had given 
birth to Christianity produced at least the sixteenth part of the mar- 
tyrs who suffered death within the dominions of Galerius and Maximin; 
the whole n.ight consequently amount to about fifteen hundred, a num- 
ber which, if il is equally divided between the ten years ot the persecu- 
tion, will allow an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty marl>TS 
Allotting the same proportion to the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
perhaps Spain, where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour of 
the penal laws was either suspended or abolished, the multitude of 
Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment was 
inflicted by a judicial sentence, will be reduced to somewhat less than 
two thousand persons Since it cannot be doubted that the Christians 
were more numerous, and their enemies more exasperated, in the time 
of Diocletian than they had ever been in any former persecution, this 
probable and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the num- 

*'* Eusebius dc Martyr Patestm c 13 He closes his narration by assuring 
us that these were the martyrdoms inflicted m Palestine during the uhoU 
course of the persecution The ninth chapter of his eighth book, wlucli 
relates to the province of Thebais m I^ypt, may seem to contradict our mod- 
erate computation, but it will only lead us to admire the artful management 
of the historian Choosing for the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the 
mo^t remote and sequestered country of the Roman empire, he relates that 
m Thebais from ten to one hundred persons had frequently suffered martj-r- 
dom m the same day But when he proceeds to mention his own joumo 
into Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious and moderate 
Instead of a large but definite number, he speaks of many Christians 
irXtioij), and most artfully selects two ambiguous words (leTcpijffa/ifv and 
*>ve,mtra»ra.t) which may signify either what he had seen or what he had 
heard, either the expectation or the execution of the punishment Having 
tlius provided a secure evasion, he commits the equivocal passage to his 
readers and translators, justly conceiving that their piety would induce them 
to prefer the most favourable sense There was perhaps some malice in the 
remark of Theodorus Metochita that all who, like Eusebius, had been con 
vetsant with the Egyptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See 
Valcsius ad loc) 

‘’‘^\hen Palestine was divided into three the prsefecture of the East con- 
tained forty eight provinces As the ancient distinctions of nations were 
long since abolished, the Romans distributed the provinces according to a 
general proportion of their extent and opulence 

'“Ut glonari possint nullum se mnocentium peremisse, nam ct ipse audivi 
aliquos glorantes, quia administratio sua, m hac parte, fuent uicruenU. Lac- 
tant Institut Divm v ii 
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CHAPTER XVn (300-S00 A.D.) 

rou/tdalion of Cotistantinoflc — Pohtieal Systeri of Constanline and h!s Succes- 
sors — J/i/i<ary Diseiflitte—Thc Palace — The Finances 

Tiik unfortunate Ucinius was the last riral who opposed the greatness, 
and the last captive nho adorned the triumph, of Constantine. After a 
tranquil and prosperous reign the conqueror bequeathed to his family the 
inheritance of the Roman empire; a new capital, a new policy, and a new 
religion; and the innovations which he established have been embraced 
and consecrated by succeeding generations. The age of the great Con- 
stantine and his sons is filled with important events; but the historian 
must be oppressed by their number and variety, unless he diligently sep- 
arates from each other the scenes which are connected only by the order 
of time. He will describe the political institutions that gave strength and 
stability to the empire before he proceeds to relate the wars and revolu- 
tions which hastened its decline. He will adopt the division unknown to 
the ancients of ciril and ecdesiastical affairs: the victory of the Chris- 
tians, and their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct 
materials both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius bis victorious rival pro- 
ceeded to lay foundations of a city destined to reign in future times 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the empire and religion of Con- 
stantine. The motives, whether of pride or of ^wlicy, which first induced 
Diocletian to withdraw himself from the ancient seat of government, had 
acquired additional weight by the example of his successors and the habits 
of forty years. Rome was insensibly confounded with the dependent 
kingdoms which had once acknowledged her supremacy; and the countrj 
of the Gesars was viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, born 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and armies 
of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of Britain The 
Italians, who had received Constantine as their deliverer, submissively 
obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended to address to the sen- 
ate and people of Rome ; but they were seldom honoured with the presence 
of their new sovereign During the vigour of his age Constantine, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with slow dignity or 
with active diligence along the frontiers of his e.xtensive dominions; and 
was always prepared to take the field either against a foreign or a domes- 
tic enemy. But as he gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the 
decline of life, he began to m^itate the design of fixing in a more per- 
m.;nent station the strength as well as majesty of the throne. In the 
choice of an advantageous situation he preferr^ the confines of Europe 
and Asia ; to curb with a powerful arm the barbarians who dwelt between 
the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct 
of the Persian monarch, who indignantly supported the yoke of an igno- 
minious treaty. With these views Diodetian had selected and embellished 
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ihe res dence of Nicomedia but thememorv of Djodeusn tras justly ab* 
horred bj the protector of the church, ard Con<tant!re was not insensible 
(o the ambition of founding a city xrhich might perpetuate the glory of his 
own name During the bte operations of the war aga n«t LiciniUa he had 
smTaent opportunity to contempbte, both as a soldier and as a states- 
man, the inconparablc po'ilion of Byzantium, and to observe how 
«trongl> It was guarded bj nature against an hostile attack, whilst it was 
accessible on everj side to the benefits of commercial intercour^ Many 
ages before Constantine, one of the most judiaous historians of antiquity * 
had described the advantages of a situation from whence a feeble colony 
of Greeks denv ed the aimmand of the sea, and the honours of a flourish 
ing and independent republic.* 

If wesurvej Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with the august 
name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial aty mav be repre 
seated under that of an unequal tnangle The obtuse point, which ad 
vances towards the east and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the 
waves of the Thraaan Bo«phonis The northern side o' the cii\ i» 
bounded b} the harbour, and the southern is washed bv the Propontis 
or Sea of ilannora The basis of the tnangle is oppo<«l to the west, 
and terminates the continent of Europe But th* admirable form and 
division of the arcumjacent land and water cannot, without a more 
ample ezpbnatioo, be dearlj or suSiaentl> understood 

The wudiQg channel through which the waters of the Euzine flow with 
a rapid and mcirs»ant course towards the Mediterranean recen ed the ap- 
pelbtion of Bo«phorus, a name cot less celebrated m the histor> than in 
the fables of antiquity* \ crowd of temples and of votive altars, pro- 
fusely scattered along its steep and wood> banks, attested the unskfl 
fulne<;s, the terrors, and the devotion of the Grecian navigators who, after 
the example of the \rg0naut5, exolored the dangers of the inhospitable 
Eunne On these banks tradition long preservxd the memory of the 
paUce of Phineus infested b> the obscene harpies * and of the ^Ivan 

’ PoIyb)n» L ir {c 4 j 1 p 4^3. ediL Casaabos He observes that the peace 
01 the Bj-rantines was freqwtlr distorbed. and the extent of their tcrrCori 
c-&»-*racteti, by the inroads of the wild Thracians. 

^The navigator Byras, wto was styled Ihe son of 'Septnee, fotzniled the 
t.ty 6-^ Irather 66"— S 1 years before the QinsUan era. Ins followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara. Byxant>i.in was afterwards rebailt and 
fortified by the Spartan gderal Pausanias. See Scaliger, Aniraadrers ad 
Euseb p Si Ducange. Constanunopohs t. l part i- cap 16. V\nh regard 
to the wars of the Byxanlmes against Philip the Gaols and the Lings of 
Tii.fiynta, we shoold trust none bni the ancient writers who Iiied before the 
grcatiie*s of the Imperial aly had excited a spirit of flat*erv and fction. 

*The Bosphorus lis been very lomatcly described by D-orysius of Byran 
licnz, who bred tn tbe time oi l>0Riitian (Hudson, Geograph, ilioor tom 
11), and Gilles or Gyllins a French travelJer of the sixteenth century 
Tonm-fort (Lettre X\') seems to have csed hts own eyes and the learomg 
of Gyllitis (Add Von Hammer. Constantmopohs nnd der Bo»poros 810 
—Ml 

* There arc very few conjectures $0 happy as that of Le Oerc (Biblioiheqne 
Loners^e, tom. u p 146), who su ppo se s that the harpies were only locti5.s 
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reign of Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the combat of the Ccstus.® 
The straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, 
according to the description of the poets, had once floated on the face of 
the waters, and were destined by the gods to protect the entrance of the 
Euxine against the eye of profane curiosity.® From the Cyanean rocks 
to the point and harbour of Byzantium the wdndmg length of the Bos- 
phorus extends about sixteen miles,’ and its most ordinary breadth may 
be computed at about one mile and a half. The ncj> castles of Europe and 
Asia are constructed, on either continent, upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a 
work, of the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the channel, 
in a place uhere the opposite banks advance within five hundred paces 
of each other. These fortresses were restored and strengthened by 
Mahomet the Second when he meditated the siege of Constantinople: • 
but the Turkish conqueror was most probably ignorant that, near tvro 
thousand > ears before his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation to 
connect the two continents by a bridge of boats.® At a small distance 
from the old castles we discover the little town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
v.hicli may almost be considered as the ^Vsialic suburb of Constantinople 
The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into the Propontis, passes between 
Byzantium and Chalcedon. The latter of those cities was built by the 
Greeks a few years before the former; and (he blindness of its founders, 
who overlooked the superior advantages of the opposite coast, has been 
stigmatised by a proverbial expression of contempt.’® 

The Synac or Phanician name of those insects, their notsy flight the stench 
and devastation which they occasion, and the north wind which drives them 
info the sea, all contribute to form the striking resemblance 

*Thc residence ot Amicus was tn Asia between the old and the new 
castles, at a place called Laurus Insana That of Phincus was m Europe 
near the village of MauromoU and the Dlack Sea See GylUus de Bosph I it 
c. 23 Tournefort, Lcttre XV 

The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, alternately cov 
ered and abandoned by the waves At present there arc two small islands 
one towards cither shore, that of Europe is distinguished by the column of 
Pompey 

’The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen Roman 
miles They measured only from the new castles, but they carried the straits 
as far as the town of Chalcedon 

*Ducas Hist c 34 [p 136 ed Pans, p 108, cd Ven , p 242, ed Bonn] 
Leunclavius Hist Turcica Slussulinanica, 1 xv p 577 Under the Greek 
empire these castles were used as state prisons, under the tremendous name 
of Lethe, or towers of oblivion 

* Darius engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble columns, 
the names of his subject nations and the amazing numbers of his land and' 
sea forces The Byzantines afterwards transported these columns into the 
city, and used them for the altars of tlieir tutelar deities Herodotus, I iv 
c. ^87 

Namque artissirao inter Europam Asiamquc divortio Byzantium in ex- 
trema Europa posuere Grosci, quihus, Pythium Apollinem consulentibus ubi 
coivderent urbern rcdditum oraculum est, qusererent sedem ca:conim terns 
adversam Ea ambage Chalcedonii monstrabantur, quod priores illuc advectu 
prsvisa locorum utilitate pejora legissent Taat Annal xii 63 
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The harbour of Constantinople, which maj be ‘■onsldered as art arm of 
the Bosphorus, obtained, in a\ery remote penod, the denomination of the 
Golden Horn The curve which \l describes might be compaicd to the 
horn of a stag, or as it should seem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.” 
The epithet of golden was erpressn e of the riches which c\ cry wind wafted 
from the most distant countnes into the secure and capacious port of Con 
stantinople. The n\ er Lj cus, formed by the conflux of two Utile streams, 
pours into the harbour a perprtual supply of fre>h water, which serves to 
cleanse the bottom and to invite the pcnodical shoals of fish to seek their 
retreat m that convenient rcoiss As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely 
felt m those seas, the constant depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the quaj-s without the assistance of boats, and it has been ob- 
served that, in many places, the largest vessels rn3> rest th“ir prows 
against the houses while their stems are floating in the water ” From the 
mouth of the Ljdis to that of the harbour this arm of the Bosphorus 
IS more than seven miles in length- The entrance is about five hundred 
^urd^ broad, and a strong chain could be occasionally drawn across it to 
guard the port and aty from the attack of an hostile navy ’* 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of Europe and 
Asia receding on either side inclo«e the Sea of Marmora, which was known 
to the anaents by the denomination of Propontis The navigation from 
the issue of the Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one 
hundred and twenty miles Tho*e who steer their westward course 
through the middle of the Propontis may at once descry the high lands of 
Thrace and Bithynia, and never lo«e sight of the lofty summit of Mount 
Olympus covered with eternal snows’* They leave on the left a deep 
gulf, at the bottom of which Ntcomedia was seated, the Impenal reji 
dcnce of Diocletian, and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and 
Proconnesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which 
sqjarates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into a narrow channel 

The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have surveyed the 
form and extent of the Hellespont assign about sudv mites foe the wuid. 

” Strabo L VII p 492 [330, cd. Casaobon] Most ot the antlers are now 
t-roKtfl off or to spei^ less fiffi.raUTcly most of the recesses of the harbour 
are filled up See GyU us de Bosphoro Thraao 1 1 c. 5 

“ Procop us dc i^ifiais L 1 c 5. His description is confirmed by modem 
travellers. See Theyenot. part ». L 1. c. 15 Toumefort Lettre XII Niebuhr 
Voyage dArah e p S3. 

JTbe river Lyc“* really discharges itseJf into the Propontis which in view 
r f what follows may be said to measure m length about 40 miles by one 
mile in breadth. — O S ] 

“See Ducange, C. P L i. part i. c. ifi and h » Observations sur Ville 
bardouin p 289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis near the utodern 
V.vcs< Vo Vht towee «aC Galata, and was suoported at canveu euV d stauces h^ 
large nooden piles 

Thevenot (Voyages au Levant, part 1 L 1 c. 14) contracts the measure to 
J2S etnaU Greek iniles Belon (Observations L 11. c. i) gives a good desenp- 
! on of the Propontis, but contents fanaself with the vague expression of one 
day and one night s sail VVIten Sandys (Travels p 21) talks of 150 furlongs 
m length as well as breadth, we can tmly suppose some mistake of the press 
in the text of that jndiaous trareller 
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ing course, md about three nnles for the ordinary breadth, of those cele 
brated straits But the narrcmest part of the channel is found 

to the northward of the old Turkish castles, between the cities of 
Sestus and Abydus It was here that the adventurous Leander braved 
the passage of the flood for the possession of his mistress It was here 
likewise, in a place where the distance between the opposite banks cannot 
exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous bridge of 
boats, for the purpose of transporting into Europe a hundred and -^venty 
myriads of barbarians A sea contracted within such narrow limits may 
seem but ill to deserve the smgular epithet of broad, which Homer, as well 
as Orpheus, has frequently bestowed on the Hellespont But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature the traveller, and especially the poet, 
nho sailed along the Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the stream 
and contemplated the rural scenery, which appeared on ev ery side to ter 
minate the prospect, msensibly lost the remembrance of the sea, and h s 
fancy painted those celebrated straits with all the attributes of a mighty 
nver, flowing with a swift current, in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length, through a wide mouth, dischargmg itself into the 
^gean or Archipelago ” Ancient Troy,’* seated on an eminence at the 

’ See an admirable dissertation of M dlAnviIIe upon the Hellespont or 
Dardanelles in the ^[emolres de ! Academic des Inscriptions tom xxviii p 
318-346 Yet even that ingenious geographer is too fond of supposing new 
and perhaps imaginary meafurrr for the purpose of rendering ancient writers 
as accurate as himself The stadia employed by Herodotus in the description 
of the Euxine the Bosphorus etc <1 iv c 85) must undoubtedly be all of 
the same species but it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth 
or with each other 

"The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was thirty stadia The 
improbable tale of Hero and Leander is exposed by M Mahudel but is 
defended on the authority of poets and medals by M de la Nauze See the 
Acadimie des Inscnpt ons tom vii Hist, p 74 Mem p 240 

{G bbon will not admit greater width to exist between the two nearest points 
of the Hellespont than between those of the Bosphorus yet (as Milman 
says) all the ancient w nters speak of the Hellespontic stra t as being broader 
than the other They agree in fact m giving it a width of seven stadia at 
Its narrowest point (cf Herod, iv c. 8, vn c 34 PI n b iv c. 12) wh di 
would represent about 875 paces Gibbons measurement is incorrect owing 
to his adopting the theory of DAnvilIe that the ancients had a stadium of 51 
toises— O S] 

"See the seventh book of Herodotus who has erected an elegant trophy 
to his own fame and to that of his country The review appears to have 
been made with tolerable accuracy but tlie vanity first of the Persians and 
afterwards of the Greeks was interested to magnify the armament and the 
victory I should much doubt whether the iPiMiderj have ever outnumbered 
the men of any country wh ch they attacked 
“See Woods Observations on Homer p 320 1 have with pleasure 
selected this remark from an author who m genera! seems to have disap 
pointed the expectation of the public as a critic and still more as a traveller 
He had visited the banks of the Hellespont he had read Strabo he ought 
to have consulted the Roman itineraries How was it possible for him to 
confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas (Observations p 340 341) two cities 
whcli were sixteen miles distant from eadi other’ 

“Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty 1 nes of Homers cata 
logue The thirteenth Book of Strabo 1$ sufficient for our curiosity 
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foot of Mount Ida, o% erlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely 
received an accession of waters from the tribute of those immortal rivulets 
the Simots and Scamandcr T*be Grecian camp had stretched twelve 
miles along the <horc, from the Sigean to the Rhoetean promontor> , and 
the llanks of the army were guarded by the bravest chiefs who fought 
under the banners of Agamemnon The first of those promonlones was 
occupied by \chillcs with his invinoble myrmidons, and the dauntless 
Ajax pitch^ his tents on the other After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to 
his disappointed pride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre 
was created on the ground where he had defended the navy against the 
rage of Jove and Hector, and the cilirens of the nsing town of Rheeteum 
celebrated his memorj with dmne honours * Before Constantine gave a 
just preference to the situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the design 
of erecting the scat of empire on this celebrated ^t, from whence the 
Romans derived Iheir fabulous origin The extensive plain which lies 
below anaent Troy, towards the Rhretean promontory and the tomb of 
Ajax, was first chosen far his new capital, and, ihou/^ the undertaking 
was coon relinquished the stately remains of unfinished walls and 
towers attracted the notice of all who sailed through the straits of 
the Hellespont *’ 

We are at present qualified to vaew the advantageous position of Con 
stantinople, which appears to have been formed by nature for the centre 
and capital of a great monarchy Situated m the forty first degree of 
latitude, the Imperial city commanded, from her seven hills “the op- 
posite ^oresof Europe and Asia, the climate was healthy and temperate, 
the soil fertile, the harbour secure and capacious, and the approach on the 
<ide of the continent was of small extent and easy defence The Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates of Con 
stantinople, and the prince who possessed those important passages could 
always shut them against a naval enemy and ojxn them to the fleets of 
commerce The preservation of the eastern provinces may, in some de 
gree, be ascribed to the pobey of Constantine, as the barbanans of the 
Euxine, who in the preening age had poured their aimaments into the 
heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exercise of piracy and 
de«paired of 'orang this insurmountable barrier 'WTien the gates of 

••Strabo L xiiu. p 595- The disposition of the sh ps which were drawn 
up on dry land and the posts of Ajax and Achilles arc very dearly described 
by Homer See Had vu. 2?o 

"Zosim. L »i- [c. jo] p 105 Soaomen L 11 c. J Theophanes p 18 [p 14 
ed. Ven. vol u p. 34. ed. Bonn] Nicephoros CaJjstus L \ti p 48. Zonaras 
tom. iL L xm [c. 3] P 6 Zos mns pbces the new aty between II um and 
Alexandria but this apparent difference may be reconc led by the large cx 
tent of Its circumference. Before the foondation of Constantinople Tfaes 
salonica is mentioned by Cedrenns (p 283) [toL 1 p 496 ed. Bonn] and 
Sardica by Zonaras as the intended capital. They both suppose with very 
little probab i ty that the emperor if he had not been pre\ented by a prod gy 
would base repeated the mistake of the Mind Chalcedonians. 

••pocock’s Description of the East voL it part 11 p 127 His plan of the 
«csen hills is clear and accurate. That tiaveller is seldom so saUsfactory 
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the Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious enclosure every production which could supply 
the wants or gratify the luxury of its numerous inhabitants The sea 
coasts of Thrace and Bithyma, which languish under the weight of 
Turkish oppression, still exhibit a ridi prospect of vineyards, of gardens, 
and of plentiful harvests, and the Projxintis has ever been renowned 
for an inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their stated seasons, without skill, and almost without labour But 
when the passages of the straits were thrown open for trade, they al- 
ternately admitted the natural and artificial riches of the north and 
south, of the Euxine and of the Mediterranean IVhatever rude com 
modities were collected in the forests of Germany and Scjrthia, as far 
as the sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes, whatsoever was 
manufactured by the skill of Europe or Asia, the corn of Egypt, and 
the gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought by the varying 
winds into the port of Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted 
the commerce of the ancient world * 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, umted m a single spot, 
was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine But as some decent 
mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every age, been supposed to reflect 
a becoming majesty on the origin of great cities,*-' the emperor was de 
sirous of ascribing bs resolution not so much to the uncertain counsels of 
human policy as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom 
In one of his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obe 
dience to the commands of God, he laid the eierlasting foundations of 
Constantinople,** and though he has not condescended to relate in what 
manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, the defect 
of his modest silence has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity of sue 
ceedmg writers, who desenbe the nocturnal vision which appeared to the 
fancy of Constantine as he slept withm the walls of Byzantium The 
tutelar genius of the city, a venerable matron sinking under the weight 
of years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, 
whom his own hands adorned with all the sjrmbols of Imperial greatness 

"See Belon Obsenatjons c 7276 Among a variety o! different species, 
ihe Pclamides a sort of Thunnics were the most celebrated We may learn 
from Polybius Strabo and Tacitus that the profits of the fishery constituted 
the principal revenue of Byzantium. 

"See the eloquent description of Dusbequius epistol i p 64 Est in 
Curopa habet in conspectu Asiani Egyptum Afncamque a dextra qu* 
tametsi contiguas non sunt mans tamen navi^ndique commoditatc veluti 
junguntur A sinistra vero Poiuus est Euxinus etc 

Datur hare venia antiquitati ut miscendo humana div mis pnmordia urbium 
auqustiora facial T Liv in prowra 

**Hc sajs in one of his laws pro commoditaie Urbis quam aetemo nomine 
jubente Deo donavimus Cod Thcodos I xiii tit. v leg 7 

"The Greeks Thcophanes Cedrenos and the author of the Alexandrian 
Qironicte confine themselves to vague and general expressions For a raor^ 
particular account of the vision we are obi ged to have recourse to such 
Latin writers as ^^llltam of Malmesbur) See Ducangc C P L 1 p 24 2 
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The monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, and obeyed, with- 
out hesitation, the will of Heaven. The day which ga\e birth to a city 
or colony was celebrated by the Romans wnth such ceremonies as had 
been ordained by a generous superstition; ** and though Constantine 
might omit some rites which sa\ oured too strongly of their Pagan origin, 
yet he was anxious to lea\ e a deep impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spectators On foot, with a lance in his hand, the emperor 
himself led the solemn procession, and directed the line which was 
traced as the boundary of the destined capital, till the growing 
circumference was observed with astonishment by the assistants, who, at 
length, \entured to observe that he had already exceeded the most ample 
measure of a great city. I shall still advance,” replied Constantine, 
*' till HE, the invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper to 
stop ” ” inthout presuming to investigate the nature or motives of this 
extraordinary conductor, we shall content oursclv es with the more humble 
task of describing the extent and limits of Constantinople *® 

In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of the Seraglio 
occupy the eastern promontory*, the first of Iheseven hills, and cover about 
one hundred and fifty acres of our own measure The seat of Turkish 
jealousy and despotism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian re- 
public, but it may be supposed that the Byzantines were tempted by the 
convenicncy of the harbour to extend their habitations on that side bej ond 
the modem htmts of the Seraglio. Tbenewwalls of Constantine stretched 
from the port to the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, 
at the distance of fifteen stadia from the anaent fortification, and with 
the city of Byaanlium they enclosed five of the seven hills which, to the 
eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to rise above each 
other in beautiful order ** About a century after the death of the foun- 
der, the new builduigs, extending on one side up the harbour, and on the 
other along the Propontis, already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth 
and the broad summit of the seventh hill The necessity of protecting 
tho«e suburbs from tbe incessant inroads of the barbarians engaged the 
younger Theodosius to surround his capital with an adequate and penoa- 

"See Plutarch in RomuL Jc. ii] tom i p 49 edit. Bryan. Among other 
ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that purpose, was filled up 
with handfuls of earth, which each of the settlers brought from the place of 
his birth, and thus adopted bis new country 
“Philostorgius, L 11 c. 9 This inadent, though borrowed from a sus 
pected writer, is characteristic and probable 
“See in the llcmoires de I Academic tom. xxxv. p 747758, a dissertation 
of If d Anvill- on the extent of Omstantinople. He takes the plan inserted 
Jn tbe Impenum OrientaJe of Bandori as tbe most complete, but by a senes 
of very nice observations he reduces the extravagant proportion of tbe scale, 
and, instead of 9500, deterRuues the circumference of the oty as consisting 
of about 7800 French toises . , u 

"Codinus, Antiquitat. Const, p xa fp 25, ed. Bonnl He assigns the church 
of St AnUion> as the boundary on- tte side of the harbour It is mentioned 
m Ducange, 1 iv c. 6, but I have tn^ without success, to discover the exact 
place where it was situated. 
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nent enclosure of walls ” From the eastern promontory to the golden 
gale, the ettreme length of Constantinople \vas about three Roman 
miles,** the circumference measured between ten and eleven, and the 
surface might be computed as equal to about two thousand English acres 
It IS impassible to justify the vim and credulous exaggerations of 
modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched the limits of Constan 
tinople over the adjacent villages of the European and even of the 
Asiatic coast ** But the suburbs of Pera and Galata, though situate 
beyond the harbour, maj deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city,** and this addition may perhaps authorise the measure of a By* 
zantme historian, who assigns sixteen Grech (about fourteen Roman) 
miles for the circumference of his native city" Such an extent may 
seem not unworthy of an Imperial residence Yet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes,** to ancient Rome, to London, and even 
to Pans** 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an eternal monu 
ment of the glories of his reign, could employ in the prosecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that yet remained of the genius, 
of obedient millions Some estimate may be formed of the expense be 
stowed with Imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople by 
the allowance of about two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the 
construction of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts The forests 
"The new wait of Tlieodosiu* was constructed m the year 413 In 447 it 
was throw n dow n by an earthquake and rebuilt in three months by tl e d t senev 
of the prafect Cyrus The suburb of the Ulachernx was first taken into the 
city in the rctgn of Hcraclius Ducange Const 1 i c 10 tl 
“Tlie measurement is expressed in the Notitia by 14075 fetu It is reason 
able to suppose that tliese were Greek feet the proportion of which has been 
ingeniously determined by M d,Anvillc He comparo the 180 feet witli 78 
Hashemite cubits v>hich in different writers arc assigned for tlie heights of 
St Sophia Each of these cubits was equal to 27 I rcnch inches 
"The accurate Thevenot (I i c 15) walked in one hour and three quarters 
round two of the sides of the triangle from the Kiosk of the Seraglio to the 
seven towers D AnviIIe examines with care and receives with confidence this 
decisive testimony which gives a circumference of ten or twelve miles The 
extravagant computation of Toumefort (Lettre Xf) of thirty four or thirty 
miles without including Scutari is a strange departure from his usual character 
"The syca: or fig trees formed the th rteenth regon and were very much 
^belhshed by Justinian It has since borne the names of Pera and Galata 
^e etymology of the former is obvious that of the latter is unknown See 
Ducange Const 1 1 c 22 and Gyllius de Byzant 1 i\ c 10 

One hundred and eleven stadia wtHicIi may be translated into modern Greek 
miles each of seven stadia or 660 sometimes only 600 French toises See 
D Anville Mesures Itineraires p S 3 

When the ancient texts which describe the size of Babylon and Thebes 
are settled the exaggerations reduced and the measures ascertained we find 
that those famous cities filled the great but not incredible circumference of 
about twenty five or thirty miles Compare D Anville Mem de 1 Acaijcm e, 
tom XXVI 1 p 235 with h s Description de 1 Egypte p soi 202 

If we d vide Constant loplc and Pans into equal squares of 50 French 
tower the former contains 850 and the latter *i6o of those d v s ons 

S X hundred centenaries or sixty thousand pounds weight of gold This 
sum is taken from Codinus Antiquit Const p il [p 23 cd Bonn] but unless 
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that overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated quarries 
of whUe marble in the little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaus- 
tible stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the convenience of a 
short water-carriage, to the harbour of Byzantjum.'"' A multitude of 
labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the work with incessant 
toil ; but the impatience of Constantine soon discovered that, in the decline 
of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of his architects bore a \ery un- 
equal proportion to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the 
most distant provinces were therefore directed to institute schools, to 
appoint professors, and, by the hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage 
in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient number of ingenious 
youths who had received a liberal education ** The buildings of the new 
city were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantine could 
afford; but they were decorated by the hands of the most celebrated mas- 
tersof theageofPcriclesandAlexander. To revive the genius of Phidias 
and Lyappus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequeathed to posterity were ex- 
posed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a despot. By his com- 
mands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most valuable 
ornaments.^* The trophies of memorable wars, the objects of religious 
%eneration, the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages 
and poets of ancient times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Con- 
stantinople; and gave occasion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus, ** 
who observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except 
the souls of the illustrious men whom these admirable monuments were 
intended to represent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the 
declining period of an empire, when the human mind was depressed by 
civil and religious slavery, that we should seek for the souls of Homer 
and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror had pitched his tent on 
the commanding eminence of the second hill. To perpetuate the memory 
of his success, he cho<e the same advantageous position for the principal 

that contemptible author had derived bis information from some purer sources 
hev\ovMprol>ab 1 yhate\)een unacquainted with 'oobsoJete a modeoi reeV-oning 

“ror the forests of the Black Sea. consult Toumefort, Lcttre XVI ; for 
the marble qtiarrics of Proconnesus, sec Strabo I am p 58S The Utter Iiad 
already furnished the materials of the stately buildings of Cjzicits 

“Sec the Codex 'Hieodos ) am ht iv leg i This law is dated in the 
3 ear 3^. and was addressed to thepT*fcct of Iul>, whose jurisdiction extended 
over Africa. The eommenUry of Godefroy on the whole title well deserves to 
l-e consulted 

** Conslantinopohs dcdicatur perne omnium urbium nuditatc Hieronytn 
Chron p. i8i See Codinus, p 8, 9 (p 16 ed Bonn] The author of the 
Antiquitat Const Lin fapud Bandun Imp Orient tom 1 p 4t) enumerate* 
Rome. Sicily, Antioch. Athen*. and a lonjr list of other citic* The prorincc* 
of Greece and Asia Minor may fjc supposed to have yielded the richest booty 

“Hist Compend n jiV) [vol I p 648. ed Bonn] He des-nbe* the I'atiie. 
or rather bust, of Ilomcr with a degree of taste which phinly Indicates that 
Cedrenus copied the stjle of a more forturute afte 
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Forum/* Tvhich appears to ha\e been of a circular or rather elliptical 
form The two opposite entrances formed triumphal arches, the por- 
ticoes, which enclosed it on every side, were filled with statues, and the 
centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty column, of which a mutilated 
fragment is now degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar This 
column was erected on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high, and 
was composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured about 
ten feet in height, and about thirty three m circumference *■' On the sum 
mit of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty feet from the ground, 
stood the colossal statue of Apollo ll was of bronze, had been trans 
ported either from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed 
to be the work of Phidias The artist had represented the god of day, or, 
as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constantine himself, with 
a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the world m his left, and a crown 
of rays glittering on his head The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately 
building about four hundred paces m length, and one hundred in 
breadth The space between the two metis or goals was filled with 
statues and obelisli and we may still remark a very singular fragment 
of antiquity, the bodies of three serpents twisted into one pillar of crass 
Their triple heads had once supported the golden tripod which, after the 
defeat of Xerxes was consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the victorious 
Greeks ** The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since defaced by 

**Zosin 1 11 [c. 30I p 106 Chron Alexandnn. vcl Paschal p 284. Du 
cange Const 1 i c 24 Even the last of those writers seems to confound the 
Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum or court of the palace I am not 
sausfied whether I have properly distinguished what belongs to the one and 
the other 

*The most tolerable account of tins column is given by Pocock Description 
of the East vo] ji part » p ijl But it is stiJJ at many instances perplexed 
and unsatisfactory 

"Ducange Const 1 1 c 24 p 76 and Ins notes ad Alexiad p 382 The 
statue of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign of Alexius 
Comnenus 

[On this column Constantine with singular shamelessness placed his own 
statue to which were attributed the qualities of Apollo and Christ He 
substituted the nails of the Passion for the rays of the sun On ad 1412 
the kejstone was loosened by an earthquake and the statue fell in the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus being replaced by the Cross— O S] 

"Toumefort (Lettre XII ) computes Uie Almcidan at four hundred paces 
If he means geometrical paces of five feet each it was three hundred totses 
in length about forty more than the great circus of Rome See dAnvilIe 
Mesurcs Itineraires p 73 

[According to the measurements of M Paspatis (says Professor Bury) 
the length was 3'X) yards the breadth 79 yards — O S] 

"The guardians of the most holy relics would rejoice if they were able to 
produce such a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this occasion See 
Banduri ad Antiquitat Const p 668 Gyll us de Byzant 1 11 c 13. i The 
ong nal consecration of the tripod and pillar m the temple of Delphi may 
be proved from Herodotus and Pausantas 2 The Pagan Zosimus agrees 
With the three ecclesiastical historians Eusebius Socrates and Sozomen that 
the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constanti 
"opj® by the order of Constantine and among these the serpentine pillar 
of the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned 3 All the European travellers 
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the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors, hut, under the similar appel* 
lalion of Atmeidan, it still ser\’e3 as a place of exercise for their horses. 
From the throne, xvhence the emperor viewed the Orcensian games, a 
winding staircase *• descended to the palace, a magnificent edifice, whicli 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together with 
the dependent courts, gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable ex- 
tent of ground upon the banks of the Propontis, between the Hippodrome 
and the church of St. Sophia.®" We might likewise celebrate the baths, 
which still retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they had been enriched 
by the munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, various marbles, 
and above threescore statues of bronee.®* But we should deviate from the 
design of this hi^ory if we attempted minutely to describe the different 
buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient to observe that 
whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the 
benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within the 
walls of Constantinople. A particular description, composed about a 
century after its foundation, enumerates a capitoI or school of learning, 
a circus, two theatres, eight public and one hundred and fifty-three private 
baths, fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or courts of 
justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-eight houses which, for their sire or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations 
who have visited Constantinopte, from Buondetmonte to Pocock, describe 
It in the same place, and almost in the same manner ; the differences between 
(hem are occasioned only by the injuries winch it has sustained from the 
Turks llahomet the Second broke the under jaw of one of the serpents 
with a stroke of his battle-axe Thevenot. 1 i c. 17. 

(In tSoS the Janissaries revolted against the vizier, Mustapha Baisactar. 
who wished to introduce a new system of military organization besieged the 
(]ua'tcr of the Hippodrome in which stood (he palace of the viziers, and the 
Hippodrome was consumed in the conflagration — O. S] 

"The Latin name Cochlea was adopted by the Creeks, and very frequently 
occurs in the Byzantine history. Ducange, Const } 11 e z, p 104. 

**There are three topographical points which indicate the situation of the 
palace. I. The staircase which connected it with the Hippodrome or At- 
metdan 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, from. whence there was 
an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the gardens of the palace. 

3 The Augusteum was a spacious court, one side of which was occupied by 
the front of the palace, and another by the church of St Sophia 
“Zenxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part of old 
Byzantium The diiHcuty of assigning their true situation has not been felt 
by Ducange History seems to connect them with St. Sophia and the palace; 
blit the original plan mserted m Banduri places them on the other side of 
the city, near the harbour. For their beauties see Chron Paschal, p 285, 
and Gyllius de Byzant I j« c. y Christodorus (see Antigmtat, Const- L vu J 
composed inscriptions in verse for each of the statues He was a Theban 
poet m genius as well as in birth — 

Boeotum m crasso jnrares acre natum 
“ Sec the Notiba Rome onlj reckoned 1780 large houses, domut; but the 
word must have had a more dignified signification No iitsulcr are men- 
tioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted of 424 streets, the new- 
of 322 
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The populousness of his favoured city was the next and most seriouf 
object of the attention of its founder In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and the immediate consequences 
of that memorable event were strangely confounded by the vamty of the 
Greeks and the credulity of the Latins It was asserted and believed 
that all the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, 
With their mnumerable attendants, had followed their emperor to the 
banks of the Propontis, that a spurious race of strangers and plebeians 
was left to possess the solitude of the ancient capital, and that the lands 
of Italy, long since converted into gardens, were at once deprived of 
cultivation and inhabitants In the course of this history such etag 
gerations will be reduced to their just value, yet, since the growth of 
Constantinople cannot be ascribed to the general increase of mankind 
and of industry, it must be admitted that this artificial colony was raised 
at the expense of the ancient cities of the empire Many opulent senators 
of Rome and of the eastern provinces were probably invited by Constan 
tme to adopt for their country the fortunate spot which he had chosen 
for his own residence The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands, and the liberality of the emperor obtained 
a ready and cheerful obedience He bestowed on his favourites the 
palaces which he had built m the several quarters of the city, assigned 
them lands and pensions for the support of their dignity,®® and alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates by the easy 
tenure of maintaining a house in the capital ®® But these encourage 
ments and obligations soon became superfluous, and were gradually 
abolished \Vhefever the seat of government is fixed, a considerable 
part of the public revenue will be expended by the prince himself, by 

** Liutprsnd Legatio ad Imp Nicephomni p 153 The modern Greelj 
have strangely dishgured the antiquities of Constantinople We might excuse 
the errors -of the Turkish or Arabian writers but it is somewhat astonishing 
that the Greeks who had access to the authentic materials preserved in their 
own language should prefer fiction to truth and loose trad tion to genuine 
history In a single page of Codmus we may detect twelve unpardonable 
m stakes Uie reconciliation of Severus and Niger the marriage of their son 
and daughter, the Siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians the invasion of the 
Gauls which recalled Socrus to Rome the sixty years which elapsed from 
his death to the foundation of Constantinople etc 

“ Montesqu eu Grandeur et Decadence dcs Remains c 17 

"Themist Oral ni p 48 edit Hardoum Soromen 1 11 c 3 Zosim 
1 « fc. 31] p 107 Anonym Valcsiaij p 715 If we could credit Codmus 
^ 10) [p 20 sj ed Bonn] Constantine built houses for the senators on 
the exact model of their Roman palaces and gratified them as well as him 
self with the pleasure of an agreeable surprise but the whole story is full 
of fictions and inconsistencies 

“The law by which the younger Theodosius in the jear 43S abolished 
this tenure may be found among the Novell* of that emperor at the end of 
the Theodosian Code tom vi nov 12 M de Tillemont (Hist, des Empe 
reurs tom iv p 371) has csidently mistaken the nature of these estates 
With a grant from the Imperial demesnes the same condition was accepted 
as a favour which would lustly have been deemed a hardship if it had bw 
imposed upon private property 
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his ministers, by the oITicers of justice, and by the domestics of the 
palace The most wealthy of the provincials will be attracted by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, o! amusement and curiosity A 
third and more numerous cla«is of inhabitinls will insensibly be formed, 
of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive their subsistence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or luTury of the superior 
ranks In less than a century Constantinople disputed with Rome itself 
the pre eminence of riches and numbers New piles of buildings, crowded 
together with too little regard to health or convenience, scarcely allowed 
the intervals of narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of horses, 
and of carriages The allotted space of ground was insu&icient to con- 
tain the increasing people, and the additional foundations, which on 
either side were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed a 
very considerable city."* 

The frequent and regular distributions of wme and oil, of com or 
bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted the poorer citizens 
of Rome from the necessity of labour The magnificence of the first 
Cansars was in some measure imitated by the founder of Constan 
tinople "* but his liberality, however it might excite the applause of 
the people, has incurred the censure of posterity A nation of legisla 
tors and conquerors might assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, 
which had been purchased with their blood, and it was artfully con 
tnved by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should 
lose the memory of freedom But the prodigality of Constantine could 
not be excused by any consideration either of public or private interest 
and the annual tribute of com imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of 
his new capital was applied to feed a lazy and insolent popidace, at 
the expense of the husbandmen of an industrious province ** Some 
"The passages of Zos mus of Eunap us of Sozomen and of Agathias 
which relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at Constantinople 
are collected and connected by Gylbus de Byiant I i. c 3 Sidonius Apol 
linans (in Panegyr Anthem 56 p 279 edit S rmond) describes the moles 
that were pushed forwards into the sea they consisted of the famous Pur 
2o1an sand which hardens in the water 

“Sozomen 1 11. c 3 Philostorg 1 11 c 9 Codin Antiquitat Const p 
8 fp 16 ed Bonn] It appears by Socrates 1 ju c 13 that the daily allow 
ance of the city consisted of eght myriads d/ vlraw which we may either 
translate, with Valesius by the words modn of corn or consider as expres 
sive of the number of loa\es of bread 

[This must not be taken to mean 80000 tnednim as Naudet supposes or 
80000 modii as Finlay believes It is probable the reference is to 80000 
loaves of bread In fact this is stated far the author of the Life of Paul 
Bishop of Constant nople and it is confirmed by the fact that from the 
time of Aurelian, bread was daily distributed to the people at Rome instead 
of com every month as formerly — O S | 

"See Cod Theodos I xi 1 and xiv and Cod Justin an Edict, x l tom. 

11. p 648 edit Genes See the beautiful complaint of Rome in the poem of 
Claudian de BelL G Idonico ver 60-62 — 

Cum sub It par Roma mihi divisaque sumsit 
Equates Aurora togas Sgyptia rura 
In partem cessere novam 
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Other regiflations of this emperor are less liable to blame, but they are 
less deserving of notice He divided Constantinople into fourteen 
regions or quarters,®® dignified the public council rvilh the appellation 
of senate,®’ communicated to the citizens the privileges of Italy,** and 
bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first and most fav- 
oured daughter of ancient Rome The venerable parent still maintained 
the legal and acl nowledged supremacy, which was due to her age, to 
her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former greatness ®* 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work with the impatience 
of a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifices were com 
pleted m a few years, or, according to another account, m a few 
months but this extraordinary diligence should excite the less admira 

"The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the Code of Justinian 
and particularly described in the Notitia of the younger Theodosius, but as 
the four last of them are not included uithm the wall of Constantine it may 
be doubted whether this division of the city should be referred to the founder 
"Senatura constituit secundtordmts , Claros vocaiit Anonym Valesian 
p 715 The senators of old Rome were styled Clansstmt See a curious note 
o{ Valesius ad Aramian Marcellin xxii 9 From the eleventh epistle of 
Julian It should seem that the place of senator was considered as a burthen 
rather than as an honour but the Abbe de la Bletene (Vie de Jovien tom 
u P 371) has shown that this epistle could not relate to Constantinople 
Might we not read, instead of the celebrated name of BvfarT/eir the obscure 
but more probable word Bisanthe or Rheedestus now Rho 

dosto was a small maritime city of Thrace. See Stephan Bja. de Urbibus 
P 2^ [ed Lugd B 1694], and Cellar Gcograph tom 1 p 849 
"Cod Theodos 1 xiv 13 (Add Cod Just, xi 20— SJ The commenury 
of Godefroy (tom v p 220) «s long, but perplexed nor indeed is it ^asy 
to ascertain m what the Jus Ital cum could consist after the freedom of the 
City had been communicated to the whole empire 
[The Jus Itahcum consisted m first the right of having a free constitu 
tion secondly the exemption from taxes and thirdly the title of the land 
to be regarded as Quintarian property Down to the time of Diocletian Italy 
ivas free from both the land tax and the poll tar but when she lost this 
exemption the privilege was still retained by many of the provincial towns 
and continued to bear the name of the Jus Itahcum though no longer ap 
propnate This is the only way m which the mention of the Jus Itahcum 
m the code of Justinian can be accounted for at the time when the free 
constitution of the towns and the institution of Qmritarian property had 
been put an end to — O S] 

"Julian (Orat 1 p 8) celebrates Constantinople as not less superior to 
all 0 her cities than she was inferior to Rome itself His learned commen 
tator (Spanheim p 75 76) justifies this language by several parallel and 
contemporary instances Zosimus as well as Socrates and Sozomen flour 
iihed alter the dwision ol ^e empire between the two sons of Theodosius 
which established a perfect r^iw/i^y between the old and the new capital 
"Codmus (Antiquitat p 8 [p t7 ed Bonn]} affirms that the foundations 
of Constantinople were laid m the year of the world 5837 (ad 329) on 
tile 26th of September and that the aty was dedicated the nth of Iifay 
tSyS (ad 330) He connects these dates with several characteristic epochs 
but they contradict each other the authonty of Codinus is of little weight 
and the space which he assigns must appear insufficient The term of ten 
years is given us by Julian (Orat i p 8), and Spanheim labours to establish 
the truth of it (p 69-75) by the help of two passages from Themistius (Oral 
*' P 38) and of Philostorgius (1 11 c 9) which form a period from the 
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lion, Since many of Ihe buildings were finished in «o haslj and imper- 
fect a manner, that, under the succeeding reign, they were preserved 
with difticuUy (tom impending rmn** But while they displayed the 
vigour and freshness of youth, the founder prepared to celebrate the 
d^icalion of his city'* Tlie games and largesses which crowned the 
pomp of this memorable festival may easily be suppo«ed, but there is 
one circumstance of a more singular and permanent nature, which ought 
not entirely to be overlooked As often as the birthday of the city 
relumed, the statue of Constantine, framed by his order, of gilt wood 
and bearing m its right hand a «mall image of the genius of the place, 
ivas erected on a triumphal car The guards, carry ing white tapers, and 
clothed in their richest apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as 
It moved through the Hippodrome tt'hen it was opposite to the throne 
of the reigning emperor, he ro«e from his seat and with grateful rever 
erce adored the memory of his predecessor At the festival of the 
dedication, an edict, engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the title 
of SzcovD or New Rowe on the aty of Constantine “* But the name 
of Constantinople** has prevailed over that honourable epithet, and 
after the rev'olution of fourteen centunes still perpetuates the fame of 
its author” 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with the 
establishment of a new form of avil and military administration The 
distinct view of the complicated system of policy introduced by Diocle 

year 324 to the year 334 XIodem critics are divided concerning this point of 
chrono!og> and their different sentiments are very accurately described b> 
Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs tom iv p dip^a^ 

"Themisiius Orat iii p 47 Zosim I ii fc 32J p 108. Constantine him 
self in one of his laws (Cod. Theod I xv tit 1 23?]), betrays hiS 

impatience 

** Cedrenns and Zonaras faithful to the mode of superstition which pre 
vailed in their own tunes assure us that Constantinople was consecrated to 
the \t^n blather of God 

(The atr was dedicated on the nth May AJi 33a — O S] 

"The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary ceremony 
may be found in th“ Alexandrian Chronicle p 285 TiUemont and the other 
friends of Constantine who arc offended with the air of Paganism wh eh 
seems nnworthyof a Chnstian prince had a right to consider it as doubtful 
but they were not authonsed to omit the mention of it 

* ^zomen 1 u c. 3 Ducangc C. P 1 1 c. 6 Velut ipsms Roma: fibam 
IS the expression of August n dc Cintat Dei L v c 25 
"Eutropius L X- c. 8. Julian. Oral, i p 8 Ducange C P L 1. c. £ The 
name of Constantinople is extant on the metals of Constantine. 

"The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts vii ) affects to dende the 
vanity of human ambition and seems to triumph in the disappointment of 
Constantine whose immortal name is now lost in the vulgar appellation of 
Istamboh a Turlash corruption of rii r^r ir 4 Xi» Yet the onginal name is 
still preserved, i By the nations of Europe 2 By the modem Greeks 3 
By the Arabs whose writings are diffused over the wide extent of their con 
quests in Asia and Africa See dHcrbelot Biblotheqne Orientale p 2 "S 
4. By the more learned Turks and bv tfie emperor h mseif in his public 
mandates Canterairs History of the O&man Emp re p £1 
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Han, impro%*ed bj Constantine, and completed by his immediate suc- 
cessors, ma> not only amuse the fancy b> the singular picture of a great 
empire, but wll tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decaj In the pursuit of any remarkable institution, we may be 
frequently led into the more early or the more recent timc«- of the Roman 
fiistorj , but the proper limits of this inquiry will be included nilhm a 
period of about one hundred and thirty years, from the accession of 
Constantine to the publication of the Theodosian code, ** from nhich 
as well as from the Kalilta of the East and West,’* wc deriie the most 
copious and authentic information of the state of the empire This 
\anety of objects will suspend, for some time, the course of the narra 
ti\e, but the interruption will be censured only by those readers nho 
are insensible to the importance of Ians and manners, while they peruse 
'Mth eager cunositv, the transient intrigues of a court, or the accidental 
event of a battle 

The manly pride of the Romans, content mth substantial potver, had 
left to the vanity of the East the forms and ceremonies of ostentation' 
freatness’* But when they lost even the semblance of those virtues 
which were derived from their ancient freedom the simplicity of Roman 
manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the 
courts of Asia The distinctions of personal merit and influence, so 
conspicuous m a republic, so feeble and obscure under a monarchy, were 
abolished by the despotism of the emperors, who substituted in their 
room a severe subordination of rank and office, from the titled slaves 
who were seated on the steps of the throne, to the meanest instruments 
of arbitrary power This multitude of abject dependents was interested 
in the support of the actual government, from the dread of a revolution 
which might at once confound their hopes and intercept the reward ol 
their services In this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently styled) 
every rank was marked with the most scrupulous exactness and its 
dignity was displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies 
which it was a study to learn, and a sacrilege to neglect The purity 

" The Theodosian code was promulgated A o 438 See the Prolegomena 
01 Godefroy a 1 p 185 

Pancirolus in his elaborate Commenlary assigns to the Notitia a date 
almost s milar to that ol the Theodosian Code but his proofs or rather con 
lectures are extremely feeble I should be rather incl ned to place this useful 
work between the final division of the empire {aj> 395) and the successful 
invasion of Gaul hy the barbarians (ad 407) See Histoire des Anciens Peu 
pIm de 1 Europe tom vii p 4a 

” Scil cet externse supcrbis sucto non merat notitia nostn (perhaps nos 
apud quos vis Imperii valet mama transmittuntur Tacit Annal xv 
31 The gradation from the style of freedom and s mpl city to that of form 
ipd servitude may be traced in the Epistles of Cicero of Phny and of 
hymmachus 

. ‘The emperor Gratian after confirm ng 3 law of precedency published by 
Valentini'in the father of his thus continues Siquis igitur indebi 

turn sibi locum iisurpaverit nulla se ignorabone defendat sitque plane saert 
‘ cii reus qui dm a prascepta neglexcrit 0 >d Theod 1 vi 1 1 \ leg 2 
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of the Latin language was delased, by adopting, m the interoJurse of 
pride and flatterj', a profusion of epithets which TuUy would scarcely 
ha\e understood, and which Augustus would ba\e rejected with indigna- 
tion. The principal officers of the empire were sduted, «'en by the 
5o\ereign himself, with the deceitful titles of j*our Sincerity, your 
Grazity, your Excellency, your Eminence, your sublime and tconderful 
Magnitude, your illustrious and magnificent Highness?^ The codicils 
or patents of their office were curiously emblazoned with such emblems 
as were best adapted to explain its nature and dignitj' — the image 

or poitr»t oi the reigtang emperors; a trrmn p bal car; the book of man- 
dates placed on a table, cmered xrith a rich carpet, and illuminated b>* 
four tapers; the allegorical figures of the pro\*inces which thej’ governed; 
or the appellations and standards of the troops whom they commanded 
Some of these official ensigns were really e^Ibited in their hall of 
audience; others preceded their pompous march whene\er they appeared 
m public; and e\er5* circumstance of their demeanour, their dress, their 
ornaments, and their train, was calculated to in^ire a deep re%'erence 
for the representatives of supreme inaiest>’. B3' a philosophic observer 
the S5-stem of the Roman government imght ha\e been mistaten for a 
splendid theatre, filled with play-ers of cvei^’ character and degree, who 
repeated the language, and imitated the passions, of their original 
model.’* 

.AH the magistrates of suffident importance to find a place in the 
general state of the etrpire were accurately divided into three classes— 

I, The Illustrious; 2, The SpectabHes, or Respectable; and, 3, The 
Clarissimi, whom we may translate by the word Honourable. In the 
times of Roman simplidly, the last-mentioned epithet was used only 
as a vague expression of deference, till it became at length the peculiar 
and appropriated title ol all who were members of the senate,” and 
consequently of all who, from that \'eDerable body, were selected to 
go%eni the provintts. The vanity of those who, from their rank and 
office, might claim a superior distinction abo%e the rest of the senatorial 
order, was long aftenwds indulged with the new appellation of Re- 
spectable: but the title of Illustrious was alwa^-s reserved to some emi- 
nent persomges who were obejed or reverenced bj* the two subordinate 

It was communicated only, I. To the consuls and patricians; 

II. To the Pratorian pnefects, with the pnefects of Rome and Con* 

" Cbnjolt the Setiita D%gn\i 9 tu"% at the end of the Tbeodosan Code. tom. 

»-t. p 316. 

** PancjTotas ad Kotsuam utnosqte Impetu, y. 35. But tus evplinatvsns »« 
obscure, and he do« not suficjewly <Lstineush the pamted emblems from 
lh“ e'Tectire ensigns of oSke. 

” In the Pandects, which mar be referred to th.e reigns of the .^ctonines. 
ClarunmuS is the ordutary and legal title of a setU'or. 

{iVnoiher title af importance that must be noted was f tr tensniseir. for 
those hcJdmr provHcal gorcroorshtp*.— O S 1 
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stantinople; III. To the masters general of the cavalrj’ and the infantry; 
and, I\^ To the seven ministers of the palace, who exercised their sacred 
functions about the person of the emperor.’* Among those illustrious 
magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate vs ith each other, the seniority 
of appointment gave place to the union of dignities By the expedient 
of honorary codials, the emperors, who were fond of multiplying their 
favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, though not the ambition, 
of impatient courtiers ** 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first magistrates of a free 
state, they derived their right to power from the choice of the people. 
As long as the emperors condescended to disguise the servitude which 
they imposed, the consuls were still elected by the real or apparent suf- 
frage of the senate. From the reign of Diocletian even these vestiges 
of liberty were abolished, and the successful candidates, who were in- 
vested with the annual honours of the consulship, affected to deplore 
the humiliating condition of their predecesso'3. The Scipios and the 
Catos had been reduced to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass through 
the tedious and expensive forms of a popular election, and to expose 
their dignity to the shame of a public refusal; while their own 
happier fate had reserved them for an age and government in which the 
rewards of virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious 
sovereign.*’ In the epistles which the emperor addressed to the two 
consuls elect, It was declared that they were created by his sole au 
thority.** Their names and portraits, engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, 
were dispersed ov er the empire as presents to the provinces, the cities, 
the magistrates, the senate, and the people” Their solemn inaugura- 
tion was performed at the place of the Imperial residence, and during 
a period of one hundred and twenty years Rome was constantly deprived 

"Panarol p 12 17 I have not taken any noUce of the two inferior ranks, 
Pfrfeelisstmus and Egregttts, which were given to many persons who were 
not raised to the senatorial dignity 

Cod Theodos 1 vi tit vi The rules of precedency are ascertained with 
the most minute accuracy by the emperors, and illustrated with equal prolixitj 
by their learned interpreter 
Cod Theodos 1 vi tit xxii 

"Ausonius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely expatiates on this unworthy 
topic, which IS managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr Vet xi [x ] 16, 19) v/ith 
somewhat more freedom and ingenuity 

"Cum de Consuhbus in annum crcandis, solus mccum volutarcm . te 
Consulem et designavi, ct declaravi, et pnorem nuncupavi, are some of the 
expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to his preceptor the poet 
Ausonius 

** Immanesque dentes 

Qui secti ferro m tabulas auroque micantes, 

Inscripti rutiium cselato Consule nomen 
Per proccres et vulgus eant 

Claud de Cons Stilichon in 346 
Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets or dypticks [diptychs, 
8i»Tiij;a — S ] , see Supolement a 1 Antiquite, tom 111 p 220 
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of the presence of her ancient magistrates •* On the morning of the first 
of January the consuls assumed the ensigns of their digmty Their dress 
was a robe of purple, embroidered m silk, and gold, and sometimes 
ornamented with costly gems** On this solemn occasion they were 
attended by the most eminent oEcers of the state and array m the habit 
of «enators, and the useless fasces, armed with the once formidable axes, 
were borne before them by the hctors ** The procession moved from 
the palace to the Forum or principal square of the aty, where the 
consuls ascended their tribimal, and seated themselves in the curule 
chairs, which were framed after the fashion of anaent times They im 
mediately exera<ed an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a slave 
who was brought before them for that purpose, and the ceremony was 
intended to represent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of hberty and of the consulship, wh-n he admitted among his 
fellow-citizens the faithful Vindes, who had revealed the conspiracy 
of the Tarqmns*' The public festival was continued during several 
days in aU the pnnapal cities, m Rome, from custom, in Constanti 
nople, from imitation, m Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, from the 
love of pleasure and the superfluity of wealth In the two capitals of 

'* Connie Uetatur post plunma smala viso 
Palbnteui apex agnoscunt rostra curnles 
Aaditaj quondam proavis desuetaque crngit 
Regius auratis fora fascibus Ulpia lictor 

Claud in VI Cons Honorii &t 3 
rrom the reign of Cans ta the sixth eonsolship of Hooorius there was an 
intena! of one hundred and tuenlj years during which the emperors were 
atways absent from Rome on Uie first day of January See the Chronologic 
de Tillcmont, tom. iti ii and v 

“See Claudian m Con* Prob ef Olybrn, 178 clc., and in iv Cons Honorii 
j8 etc, fhougb n the latter it is not easy to separate the ornaments of the 
emperor from those of the con*uL Ansonius received from the liberality of 
Gratian a vesits palmala or robe of state m which the figure of the emperor 
ConstanUa* was embro dered 

" Cernis irt arnioroin proceres Jegainque polentu 
Patnaos sumunt habitus et more Gabtno 
Discolor incedit fegio positisque parumper 
Lellorum signis seqaitur vcxilla Quinni? 

Lictori cedunt aquilie ndetqne logalus 
Miles et in tnedns cffulget curia easinsf 

Claud, m iv Cons Honoru S- 
—jlnrlajqvr procul radiare tecurex 

In Cons. Prob 231 

•* See Valesius ad Ammian. Mareell n. t x*u. c 7 

“Auspice tnox betum sonuit elamorc tnbunal, 

Te fastos ineunle qua'er soJemnia lodit 
Otiwia libettas 4 Sed.scwm Vindiee ffwitero 
Lex senrat fanratusque |ngo laxaius henli 
Dilator et firato remeat seevnor letu. 

Qand in ir Cons Honorn 611 
"Celebrant quidem sn’eimies istoa dies omnei obiqce urbes qu* sub iegibus 
agunt, et Roma de more el Comtaotmopol s de imita lone et An o^hia pro 
loin et d scrncta Carthago et domas flutnin s Alexandria set Trevin Prin 
cfpis benefiao Ausonius in Oral Actione fp 715, ed Amit. 1671] 
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the empire the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi 
theatre®® cost four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and 
sixtj thousand pounds sterling, and if heavy an expense surpassed 
the faculties or the inclination of the magistrates themselves, the sum 
was supplied from the Imperial lrcasur> ®^ As soon as the consuls had 
discharged these customary duties, the> were at libcrtj to retire into 
the shade of private life, and to enjo> during the remainder of the >car 
the undisturbed contemplation of their own greatness They no longer 
presided in the national councils, they no longer executed the resolu- 
tions of peace or war Their abilities (unless they were employed in 
more effective offices) were of little moment, and their names serv^onlj 
as the legal dale of the year in which they had filled the chair of Manus 
and of Cicero Yet it was stiU felt and acknowledged, m the last period 
of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be compared, and even 
preferred, to the possession of substantial power The title of consul 
was still the most «iplendid object of ambition, the noblest reward of 
vartue and loyalty The emperors themselves, who disdained the faint 
shadow of the republic, were conscious that they acquired an additional 
splendour and majesty ns often as they assumed the annual honours of 
the consular dignity ** 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be found in anv 
age or country between the nobles and the people is perhaps that of the 
Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was established in the first age of 
the Roman republic Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, and 
the ceremonies of religion, were almost exclusively possessed by the 
former, who, preserving the purity of their blood with the most insulting 
jealousy,®* held their clients m a condition of specious vassalage But 
these distinctions, so incompatible with the spirit of a free people, were 
removed, after a long struggle, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes 
The most active and successful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth 

“Claudian (in Cons if all Theodon 279*331) describes in a lively and 
fanciful manner the various games of the circus the theatre and tJie araphi 
^ealre exhibited by the new consul The sanguinary combats of gladiators 
had already been prohibited 

[It must be noted that 20 ccntenaria equal 2000 pounds in gold not 4000 
Procopius says 20 centenana were equal to 144,000 solidi and from the time 
of Constantine there were 72 solidi to the pound Supposing the solidus to be 
worth los English the sum expended would be ^7*000 — O S] 

^Procopius in Hist Arcana c 26 

In Consulatu honos sine labore susapitur (Mamertin m Panegyr Vel 
^1 [x] 2) This exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed from an Oration 
{ill p 107 ) pronounced by Julian in the servile court of Constantius Set 
me Abbe de la Bletene (Memoires de lAcadentie tom xxiv p 289) who 
delights to pursue the vestiges of the old constitution and who sometimes 
fn^s them m his copious fancy 

Intermarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were prohibited by 
the laws of the XII Tables and the uniform operations of human nature may 
attest that the custom survived the law See in Livy (iv i 6) the pride of 
family urged by the consul and the rights of mankind asserted by the tribune 
Lanuleius 
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aspired to honours, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after 
some generations, assumed the pnde of anaent nobility ** The Patrician 
families, on the other hand, urhosc original number was never recruited 
tdl th** end of the commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of 
nature or were extinguished m «o many foreign and domestic wars or 
llirough a want of merit or fortune insensibly mingled wnth the mass of 
the people “* Very /ew remained who could derive their pure and genu 
me origin from the infancy of the city, or even from that of the republic, 
when CiEsar and Augustus, Claudius and Vespa'ian, created from the 
body of the senate a competent number of new Patrician families m 
the hope of perpetuating an order which was still considered as hon 
curable and sacred But these ar tificial supplies (in which the reign 
ing house was always included) were rapidly swept away by the rage 
of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the change of manners and by 
the intermixture of nations * Little more was left when Constantine 
ascended the throne than a vague and imperfect tradition that the Pa 
tricians had once been the first of the Romans To form a oody of 
noblca, who«e influence may restrain while it secures the authority of 
the monarch, would have been very inconsistent with the character and 
policy of Constantine, but, had he seriously entertained such a design 
it might have exceeded the measure of his power to ratify bj an arbi 
trary edict an institution which must expect the sanction of time and of 
opimon He revived, indeed, the title of Patricians, but be revived it 
as a personal, not as an hereditary distinction They yielded only to 
the transient superiority of the annual consuls but they enjoyed the 


**See the aaimated picture drawn by Sallust m the Ju^rthine war of the 

E ride of the nobles and even of the virtuous Meiellus who was unable to 
rook the idea that the honour of ihe coosulsb p should be bestowed on the 
obscure merit of his lieutenant Manus (c 64) Two hundred years befort 
the race of the Metelli themselves were confounded among the Plebeians of 
Rome and from the etymahgy of their name of C<ceit us there ts reason 
to bel eve that those haughty nobles derived the r ong n from a sutler 
”In the year of Rome 800 very few remained not only of the old Patri 
cian famil es but even of those wh cb had been created by Cssar and Augus 
tus (Tacit. Anoal Xu ZS ) The family of Scaurus (a branch of the Patri 
Clan Amil 1) was degraded so low that his father who exercised the trade 
of a charcoal merchant left him only ten slaves and somewhat less than 
three hundred pounds sterling (Valerius Maximus 1 ir c.4. n ir Aurel 
Victor in Scanro [De Vwis IIL 72J) The family was saved from obi vion 
bj the mer t of the son. , , , ~ „r 

"TaaL AnnaL xi 33 Dion Cassius L In fc. 43] p 603 The virtues ot 
Agricola, who was created a Patriaan by the emperor Vespas an redectea 
honour on that anaent order but his ancestors had not any cla m beyond an 
Equestrian nob Iity ... ^ 

''This failure would have been almost impossible if it were true as 
bon compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad SueKm in Cxsar c 42 see fws 
August p 203 (Trebell Poll Claud c. 3I and Casauten Commmt p zwj 
that Vespasian created at once a thousand Patrician fam 1 es l^t tn s c 
travagant number is too much even for the whole Senatorial order 
we should include all the Roman knights who were distinguished by me 
permission of wearing the lat clave 
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pre-eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most familiar 
access to the person of the prince. This honourable rank was bestowed 
on them for life; and, as they were usually favourites and ministers who 
had grown old in the Imperial court, the true etymology of the word 
was perverted by ignorance and flattery; and the Patricians of Constan- 
tine were reverenced as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the 
republic.®* 

II. The fortunes of the Praetorian pncfects were essentially different 
from those of the consuls and Patridans. The latter saw their andent 
greatness evaporate in a vain title. The former, rising by degrees from 
the most humble condition, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world. From the reign of Severus to that 
of Diocletian, the guards and the palace, the law’s and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their superintending care; 
and, like the vizirs of the East, they held with one hand the seal, and 
with the other the Standard, of the empire. The ambition of the prie* 
fects, always formidable, and sometimes fatal to the masters whom they 
served, was supported by the strength of the prstorian bands; but, after 
those haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian and finally sup- 
pressed by Constantine, the pracfects, who survived their fall, were re- 
duced v/Uhout difficulty to the station of useful and obedient ministers. 
^Vhen they were no longer responsible for the safety of the emperor's 
person, they resigned the jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed 
and exercised over all the departments of the palace. They were de- 
prived by Constantine of all military command as soon as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate orders, the flower 
of the Roman troops; and, at length, by a singular rev’olution, the 
captains of the guards were transformed into the civil magistrates of the 
provinces. According to the plan of government instituted by Diocle- 
tian, the four princes had each their Pritorian prefect; and after the 
monarchy was once more united in the person of Constantine, he still 
continued to create the same number of four prefects, and intrusted 
to their care the same provinces which they already administered i. 
The praifect of the East stretched his ample jurisdiction into the three 
parts of the globe which were subject to the Romans, from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace 
to the frontiers of Persia. 3. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece once acknowledged the authority of the 
pnefect of Illyricum 3. The power of the pirefect of Italy was not 
confined to the country from whence he derived his title; it extended 
over the additional territory of Rhaetia as far as the banks of the Dan- 
ube, over the dependent islands of .the Mediterranean, and over that 
part of the conUnent of Africa which lies between the confines of Cyrene 
and those of Tingitania. 4. The pnefect of the Gauls comprehended 

**Zosimus, I u fc. 40I p. iiR* and Godef'ov ad Cod. Thtodos. 1. vi. tit. \i. 
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under that plural denomination the kindred provinces of Britain and 
Spain, and his authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus to the 
foot of Mount Atlas.®" 

After the Prxtorian prefects had been dismissed from all military 
command, the civil functions which they were ordained to exercise over 
so many subject nations were adequate to the ambition and abilities of 
the most consummate ministers. To their wisdom was committed the 
supreme administration of justice and of the finances, the two objects 
which, in a stale ni peace, coToprehend aimosl aii Iht Tespeclive duties 
of the sovereign and of the people; of the former, to protect the citi- 
zens who are obedient to the laws; of the latter, to contribute the share 
wf their property which is required for the expenses of the state. The 
coin, the highways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, what- 
ever could interest the public prosperity, was moderated by the author- 
ity of the Bratorian pnefects As the immediate representatives of the 
Imperial majesty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on 
some occasions to modify, the general edicts by their discretionary 
proclamations. They watted over the conduct of tbe provindal gov- 
ernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. 
From all the inferior jurisdictions an apoeal in every matter of impor- 
tance, either civil or criminal, might be brought before the tribunal of 
the prajfect: but his sentence was final and al^Iute; and the emperors 
themselves refused to admit any complaints against the judgment or 
the integrity of a magistrate whom they honoured with such unbounded 
confidence.’®* His appointments were suitable to his dignity;’®* and, 
if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of perquisities Though 
the emperors no longer dreaded tbe ambition of their prxfects, they 
were attentive to counterbalance the power of this great office by the 
uncertainty and shortness of its duration.’®* 

**Zosimus, 1 ic (c 33] p 109, no If we had not fortunately possessed 
this satisfactory account of the division of the power and provinces of the 
Pt*tonan pnefects, we should trequently ha%e been perplexed amidst the 
copious details of the Code, and the circumsianliat minuteness of the Notitia 

[The Prxfccts still provided supplies for the soldiers, collected the inland 
revenue, and appointed as well as watched over the conduct of the provincial 
governors — O SI . 

*" See a law of Constantine himself A praefectis autem praetono provocare, 
non sinimos 0 >d Justinian. 1 vii. tit. Ixu leg Jp. Qiarisius, a lawyer of 
the time of Constantine {Heinec Hist Juris Komani, p 349), who admits 
U114 Uw as a fundamental pnnctple of jurisprudence, compares the Pnetonan 
prarfects to the masters of the horse of the ancient dictators Pandect 1 1. 

tit XI 

‘‘‘MTicn Justinun, jn the exhausted condition of the empire, instilutcd a 
Prsetorian prxfeet for Africa, he allowed him a salary of one hundred pounds 
• f gold Cod Justinian. L « tit xxvil. leg 1 

•“For this, and the other dignities of tbe empire, it may be sufiident to 
refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Code/roy, who have 
dtligenlly collected and accurately digested m their proper order all the legal 
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From thejt superior importance and dignity, ‘Rome and Constanti 
nople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of the Prxtorian prze- 
fects The immense size of the city, and the expenence of the tardy, 
ineffectual operation of the lan^, had furnished the policy of Augustus 
with a speaous pretence for introducing a new magistrate, who alone 
could restrain a servile and turbulent populace b> the strong arm of 
arbitrary power Valerius Messalla was appointed the first prefect of 
Rome, thathis reputation might countenance so mvidious a measure, but 
at the end of a few days that accomplished citizen resigned his office, 
declaring, with a spirit worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found him 
self incapable of exercising a power incompatible with public freedom 
As the sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order were 
more clearly understood, and the prefect, who seemed to have been de 
signed as a terror only to slaves and vagrants, v\as permitted to extend 
his cml and criminal jurisdiction over the equestnan and noble families 
of Rome The praetors, annually created as the judges of law and equitj , 
could not long dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous and 
permanent magistrate who nus usually admitted into the confidence of the 
prince Their courts were deserted, their number, which had once flue 
tuated between twelve and eighteen,*®* was gradually reduced to tno or 
three, and their important functions were confined to the expensive obli 
gation of exhibiting games for the amusement of the people After the 

and historical materials From those authors Dr HovNell (History of the 
World vol 11 p 24 77) has deduced a very distinct abridgment of the state 
of the Toman empire. 

’"Tacit Annal vi it Euseb in Chron. p 15^ Dion Cassius m the ora 
tion of Mamnas (1 hi (c 21) p 675), describes the prerogatnes of the 
pnefect of the city as they uere estabi shed m his own time 
’“The fame of Messalla has been scarcely equal to his merit In the earliest 
jouth he was recommended by Cicero to the friendship of Brutus He fol 
lowed the standard of the republic till it was broken in the fields of Phihppi 
he then accepted and deser\ed the fa^our of the most moderate of Ute 
conquerors, and uniformly asserted his freedom and dignity in Oic court of 
Augustus The triumph of Messalla was justified by the conquest of Aqui 
fain As an orator be disputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself 
Messalla cultivated every muse and was the patron of every man of genius 
He spent his evenings in philosophic conversation with Horace assumed his 
place at table between Delia and Tibullus and amused his leisure by cn 
couraging the poetical talents of young Ovid 

Incivilem esse potestatem contestans sa>-s the translator of Eusebius 
Tacitus expresses the same idea in other words quasi ncscius cxcrcendu 
’“See Lipsius Excursus D ad l hb Taat. Annal 

*"Heineccii Element Juris Civilis secund. ordmem Pandect, tom l p 7a 
See likewise Spanhcim de Usu Jvonusmatum tom 11 dissertat. x. p itq. 
In the j-car 450 Marcian published a law that three citizens should be annually 
created pr*tors of Constantinople by the choice of the senate but with their 
own consent. Cod Jusunian 1 i. tit xxxix leg a 

**Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitor ad. P U videtur pcrtincrc, sed 
ct siquid intra centesimum millianum Ulpian m Pandect. 1 1 tit. xii n t 
He proceeds to enumerate the vanous offices of the prscfect, who in the 
code of Justinian (I i tit xxxix leg J) is declared to precede and com 
manj all citv maeistrates sine injuna ac detnmento honoris ahem. 
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oRicc of Roman con'uNliad l»cen changed Jntoa\a!n jMccint, vshich was 
rarely displayed In Ihe rapiLa!, the pnefects aisumcd llielr %-acanl place 
In the senate, and «Trc soon ftcknowIe«1ged as the ordinary presidents of 
that \Tncrahle assembly. They receUed apjieals from the distance of 
one hundred miles; and It sns nllowerl as.n principle of jurisprudence tliat 
all municipal authority s>as«!erive<l from them alone.’*' In the discharge 
of his lalxirious employment the governor of Rome ms avslsted by fifteen 
officers, some of whom hail lieen ongliully his equals, or even his su- 
periors. The principal departments were relative to the command of a 
rumerous a\atch, established as a safeguard against fires, robberies, and 
nocturnal disorders; the custfxly and distribution of the public allowance 
of corn and prov Islons; the care of the port, of the aqueducts, of the com- 
mon sewers, and of the navigation ami betl of the Tiber; the Inspection of 
the markets, the theatres, and of the private as well ns public works 
Their vigilance ensuretl the three principal objects of a reguhr police— 
safety, plenty, and cleanliness; and, as a proof of iheattemon of povern- 
ment to preserve the splendour and onuments of the capiLnl, a particular 
inspector was appointed for the statues; the guardian, as ft were, of that 
inanimate people, which, according to thcestravapant computation of an 
old vrriler, was scarcely Inferior In number to the living fnhnbitants of 
Rome. About thirty } ears after the foundttion of Constantinople a sIm- 
dvr maslslTate was created In that tlslng metropolis, for the same uses 
and with the same powers. A pcrfe>:t equably was established l>etneen 
the dignity of the fan municipal and that of the four Prxtorian 
prarfccis.’** 

Those who fn the Imperial hlerarcliy were distinguished by the title of 
]\cspectable formed an intermediate « lass between the if’Mifrioaj pnefects 
and the honourable magistrates of the provinces. In this class the pro- 
consuls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which was 
yielded to the remembrance of their anaent dignity; and the appeal from 
their tribunal to that of the prxfecl' was almost the only mark, of their 
dependence “* But the civil government of the empire was distributed 
into thirteen great mocEsts, each of which equalled the Just measure of a 
powerful kingdom The first of these dioceses was subject to the juris- 
diction of the count of the East; ard we may convey some idea of the 
importance and variety of his functions by observing that six hundred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present cither secretaries, or clerks, or 
ushers, or messengers, were employed In his immediate office”’ The 

"Besides our usual guides, wc may observe that Felix Cantelonus has 
written a separate treatise, Dc Prsfccto Urbis, and that many curious details 
concerning the police of Rome and Constantinople are contained m the four- 
teenth book of the Thcodosian Code 

'“Eunapius affirms that the proconsul of Asa was independent of the pra:- 
fect, which must, however, be understood with some allowance the juris- 
diction of the vice praifect he most assuredly disclaimed Paneirolus, p i6i 

‘“The proconsul of Africa lud four hundred apparitors, and they all re- 
ceived large salaries, cither from the treasur} or the pros mcc. ^ee Pancirol 

r6. and Cod Justinan 1 an tit Ivi Ivti 
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place oi Attgitstal prefect of Egypt v,as no longer filled by a Romaic 
knight, but the name v,as retained; and the extraordinary powers which 
the situation of the country and the temper of the inhabitants had once 
made indispensable ^Yere still continued to the governor. The eleven re- 
maining dioceses — of Asiana,pQntica,and Tlirace; of Macedonia, Dacia 
and Pannonia, or Western lllyrlcum; of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain — were governed by twelve vicars or vice-pra:jects,'^* whose 
name sufficiently explains the nature and dependence of their office. It 
may be added that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were allowed 
the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed In the councils of 
the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence to divide the sub- 
stance and to multiply the titles of power. The vast countries which the 
Roman conquerors had united under the same simple form of administra- 
tion were imperceptibly crumbled into minute fragments, till at length the 
whole empire was distributed info one hundred and sixteen provinces, 
each of which supported an expensive and splendid establishment. Of 
these, three were governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulars, five 
by correctors, and seventy-one by presidents?^^ The appellations of 
these magistrates were different; they ranked in successive order, the 
ensigns of their dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from 
accidental circumstances, might be more or less agreeable or advanta- 
geous. But they wers all (excepting only the proconsuls) alike included in 
the class of honourable persons; and they were alike intrusted, during the 
pleasure of the prince, and under the authority of the prefects or their 
deputies, with the administration of justice and the finances in their re- 
spective districts The ponderous volumes of the Codes and Pandects ** 
“In Italy there was likewise the Vtcar of Rome It has been much dis- 
puted whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles from the city, or 
whether it stretched over the ten southern provinces of Italy 

IThe Vicar of Rome was styled "Vicar of the Prietorian Prefect of Italy,” 
and he had authority over that officer, but not over the prefect of the city 
(Prefectus Urbis) The Vicar of Rome governed the ten souUiern provinces, 
forwarding the income to Rome. The northern provinces were under tlie 
' Vicar of Italy” Thus the name Italia, by a singular change came to 
De specially applied (m official language at least) to those northern provinces 
which, in the time of the Rej nblw^ were excluded from Italy prop-r, being 
styled Gallia Cisalptna (Gaul on this side of the Alps) in contradiction to 
Gallia Transalpina By the liter arrangement the provinces, to which the 
Mme Italia was m republican days conbned, were now excluded from it, 
Diocletian distributed all the J lovinces of the empire into twelve large vicari- 
ates or dioceses This arrangement was subsequently enlarged to thirteen, 
Egypt, which was at first part of the vicariate of the east, being promoted 
to be a separate vicariate towards the end of the fourth century — O S] 
“The Table on pp 102-103, taken from ifarquardt (Becker’s Handoucli 
der Romischen Alterthumer, voL m part i p 240), *hows the division of 
the empire under the four Praetonan praefccts 
“Among the works 01 the celebrated Ulpian there was one, m ten books, 
concerning the office of a proconsul, whose duties m the most essential articlei 
were the same as those of an ordinary governor of a province. 
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V, ould furnish ample matenaU fora loinute mquirj into the of pro- 

wncial go^'emment, as in the space of sit centuries it was improv ec. by the 
wisdom of the Roman statesmen and lawyers It may besufTment for the 
aistonan to «c!ect two singular and salutary provisions, intended to re 
strain tlie abuse of authority i For the preservation of peace and order, 
the go\ emors of the pro% mces were armed with the sw ord of justice They 
inflicted corporal punishments, and they exercised m capital offences the 
power of life and death But they were not authonaed to indulge the 
condemned criminal with the choice of his own execution or to pronounce 
a ^ntence of the mildest and most honourable Lind of exile The«e pre 
rogatnes were reserved to the pncfects, who alone could impose the 
heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold Ihetr xicegercnts were confined to the 
infling weight of a few ounces.*** This distinction, which seems to grant 
the larger whffe it denies the «maUer d^te of authority, was founded on 
aver} rational motne The smaller degree was infinitely more liable to 
abu«e Thepassionsof aprovincial magistrate might frequenllyprovoLe 
him into acts of oppression, which affected only the freedom or the for 
tunes of the subject, though, from a pnnciplc of prudence, perhaps of 
humanity, he might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood It 
may liLewise be considered that exffe, considerable hnes, or the dioice of 
an easy death, relate more particularly to the rich and the noble, and the 
persons the most exposed to the avance or resentment of a provmcial 
magistrate were thus removed from his obscure persecution to the more 
august and impartial tribunal of the Prsetonan prxfect a As it was 
reasonably apprehended that the integnty of the judge might be biassed 
lE his interest was concerned or his affections were engaged, the strictest 
regi^tions were established to eadude any person, without the qieaal 
di^csation of the emperor, from the government of the province where 
he was bom,*’* and to prohibit the governor or his son from contracting 
marriage with a native or an inhabitant,'** or from purchasing slaves, 
lands, or houses withm the extent of his jimsdicUon *** Notmlhstand 

“Th« pt«vd«nts or consulais could tjnpose only two ounces the vk« 
prefects three the proconsuls coont of the East, and prsfect of E^ype six. 
See Heineccji Jur CiriL toia. t. p 7;,. Pandect L xlviii t U xix. n 8 Cod 
Ju^tmtan. 1 J UU IiT leg 4, 6 

[The term Pnesides was adopted when GaUenus excluded senators from 
govemorshps of imperial provinces and appo nted kn ghts — O S] 

lit milli patnas suas adxninistratjo sme speaali pnnap.s permissu per 
tnitiatuf Cod. Jiistmian t 1 tit. xh. This law was first enacted by the 
emperor Marcus after the rebeUiro of Cassius <Dioa L baa. {c. 31, p 1195I) 
The same rcsulation is observed in Quiia with enual strictness and with 
equal cfiect. 

Pardect L xxiu. lit. n. 3^ 57 6j. 

*’* In jute continetur nc tjuis $n adistsistratione constitutus al quid com 
pararct. Cod. Tbeod. L viii tit. xv leg t This inaxini of common law 
was enforced fay a series of edicts (see the remainder of the title) from Con 
stantme to Justin. From th s prohibitioii. which is extended to the meanest 
ofecers of the governor they except oofy clothes and ptovis ons The pur 
chase within fire years may be recoveted after which, on information it de* 
vohes to Uie treasury 
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ing these ngorotis precautions, the emperor Constantine, after a reign 
o! twenty five years, still deplores the venal and oppressive adminislra 
tion of justice, and expresses the warmest indignation that the audience 
of the judge, his despatch of business, his seasonable delays, and his 
final sentence, were publicly sold, either by himself or by the officers 
of hia court The continuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these crimes 
u attested by the repetition of impotent Ians and ineffectual menaces 
All the cuil magistrates were drawn from the profession of the law 
The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed to the youth of hi« 
dominions who had devoted themselves to the study of Roman junspru 
dence, and the sovereign condescends to animate their diligence by the 
assurance that their skill and ability would m time be rewarded by an 
adequate share in the government of the republic ' ® The rudiments of 
this lucrative science were taught m all the considerable cities of the East 
and West but the most famous school was that of Berytus,'*' on the coast 
of Phoinicia which flourished above three centuries from the tune of Alex 
ander Sevcrus, the author perhaps of an institution so advantageous to 
his nati\*e country Afteraregularcourseof education which la=*ed five 
years, the students dispersed themselves through the provinces in search 
of fortune and honours, nor could they want an inexhaustible supply of 
business in a great empire already corrupted by the multiphaty of laws 
of arts, and of vices The court of the Prstonan pnefect of the East 
could alone furnish employment for one hundred and fifty advocates 
sixty four of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and two 
were annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to defend the 
causes of the treasury The first experiment was made of their judicial 
talents by appointing them to act occasionally as assessors to the magis 
trates, from thence they were often raided to preside in the tribunals 
before which they had pleaded They obtained the government of a prov 
mce and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they ascended 
by successive steps to the lUustrtous dignities of the state *** In the prac 

“*Cessejit rapaces jam nunc official um manus cesscnt inquam nam si 
jnoniti non cessavennt glad is pnccidcntur etc Cod Theod 1 i tit vti 
leg 1 Zeno enacted that all governors should remain in the province to 
^swer any accusations fifty days after the expiration of the r power Cod 
Justinian I i tit xlix leg i 

“Summa igitur ope ct alacn studio has leges nostras accipite el vosme- 
tipsos SIC eruditos ostendite ut spes vos pulcherrima foveat toto legitimo 
opere perfectQ posse etiam wostram retnpublcam m partibus ejus vobis ere 
de^dis gubernari Justin an in ptooem Institutionum 

The splendour of the school of Berytus which preserved in the East 
me language and jurisprudence of the Inmans may be computed to have 
lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth century Hemcce Jur Rom 
p 351 356. 

As in 3 former period I have traced the civil and military promotio*' of 
Pertmax I shall here insert the civil honours of Mall us Theodorus r He 
was distnguished by h s eloquence whic he pleaded as an advocate m the 
wurt of the Prjetor an prafect. 2 He governed one of the provinces of 
Africa either as president or consular and deserved by his administration 
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I PiLCFECTUS PR.rTORio GaluakUR. H Pr^fectcs Pilctorio Italle 
! A Vicanus Htsfanir A Vteanus Urbis Roma 


1 Consular!* Barticc 

2 " Lusitanix 

3 ” GaU-caa! 

^ Prxscs Tarraconcnsis 

1 ” Cartha^’iniensts 

6 ” Tintntani* 

, y ” Insubrum Paleariuni 

I I> Piranux Seflem Protinctanntt 

I I Consulans Viennensis 

2 ’ Lugduncnsis 

3 ” Germania* 1 

4. ” Germaniae II 

5 ” Belgice I 

6 '■ Belgicr 11 

7 Pra!scs Alpium Mantimaruro 

8. ” Poninarum et 

Grai^jum 

p ” Maxims Sequa 

norum 

10. ” Aquitanica I 

xr " Aquitanicse II 

la. ” Nmempoiiulans 

13 •* Narbonensis I 

X4. " Natbonensi* II 

15 ” Lugdunensis I! 

16 " Lugdunensis III 

17 " Lugdunensis Senonis 

C. Vteariut Bnlanntarum 

1 Consubns Klaxims Cssariensis 

2 ” Valentii 

3. Prases Britannia I 

4. " Britannia II 

c ” Flavis Cssatiensis 

(Together 29 ) 


X Consulans Campanix 

2 " Tuscix et Umbrix 

3 " Pictni Subotfaicani 

4 ** Sicilis 

e Ojrrcclor Apulix et Calabnx 

6 ” Bruttiorum et Lucanix 

7 Prases Samnit 

8 ’ Sardinue. 

9 ” Corsica:. 

10 Valenx 

B Ficanuj lia\\a 
t Consulans Vcnetix et Histnse 

2 Almilix 

3 ” Ltgunas. 

4 - ’ Flam ni» et Piccni 

Annonarii 

5 Pneses Alpvum Cottiarum 

6 *’ Rhstix I 

Rhxtis II 

8. Consulans Fannonix II 

9 Corrector Savne 

10 Przses Pannonue I 

tt " Dalraalis 

12. " Noncum Medi 

terraneum 

13 " Noncum Ripen.e. 

14 Dux Valeria Ripensis 

C. Vtearius Afnca 

1 Consubns Byzacii 

2 ’ Numidi* 

3 Prases Tripolitan® 

4 Mauritania Sitifensis 

5 ' Mauritania (^sanensis 
The proconsul of Afnca was di- 
rectly under the Emperor and not 
tinder the Prafectus PraL Ital 

(Together 30) 
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sa- 


in Pr-ifectus Pr-etorio Ill\-wci 


A Directly under the Prafect 
The Diocese of Dacia 

1 Consulans Dactae Mediterranc® 

2 Prases Mcesia I 

3 ” Pravalitana: 

4. ” Dardanis 

5 Dux Dacra Ripensis 

B Under a Proconsul 
Achaia 

C Vndtr the Vicanus MaeedoM>a: 

1 Consulans Macedonia: 

2 ' Cretae 

3 Prases Thcssaliae 

4 ” Epifi Veteris 

5 ” Epiri Nova 

6 ” Macedonia Salutaris 

A part of this last helongcd to the 
Dioccesis Dacia 

(Together is ) 


IV PXXFECTUS PlUETORIO ORIENTIS 


A Comes OrtenUs 
Consulans Palastina I. 

" Phcenices 

" Syria I 

” Cilicis 

” Cypri 
Prasses Palestinse II 
'* Palestina: Salutaris 
” Phosnices Lthani 
** Euphratensis 

” SsTia: Salutans 
” Osrhoena: 

** Mesopotamia 

„ " Cihcia: II 

14 Comes Rei Militans Isaunae 

15 Dux Arabia 

B Prwfeetus AuguslaUs 
Prases LibjTB Sup 
*• Libj-as Inf 

3 ” Thebaidos 

4. ” ^gypti 

5 ” Arcadia 

6 Corrector Augustamnica 

C Vtearius Dtoeaseos Asiana 

1 Consulans Pamphjlis 

2 " Lydi» 

3 " Can* 

4 ” Lycia 

5 ” Lycaonia 

6 " Ptsidis 

7 " Phie«a Pacatiana 

7 ” Phrygise Salutans 

D P'lfonKj Pontico" 

1 Consulans Bithytua: 

2 ” Galatiae 

3 Corrector Paphlagonia 

4 Prases Honoriados 

5 " Galati* Salutans 

6 ” Cappadocia: I 

7 " Cappadoctse II 

8 " HelenopontL 

9 ” Ponti Polemoniaci 

10 ” Afmtmx 1 

It ** Armenia: II 

E. Vteariut Thractarutn 

1 Consulans Europe 

2 " Thracis 

3 Prases H«mimontJ 

4 ' Rhodopa. 

5 ” Mcesuc II 

6 ’ Scjthia 

Directly under the Emperor, the 
Proconsul of Asia under him 

1 Consulans Hellesponti 

2 Pnrses Insularum 
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tice of the bar these men had considered reason as the instrument of 
dispute, they interpreted the laws according to the dictates of private 
interest, and the same pernicious habits might still adhere to their char 
acters in the public adrmnistration of the state The honour of a liberal 
profession has indeed been vindicated by ancient and modern advocates, 
nho have filled the most important stations with pure integrity and con 
summate wisdom, but in the decline of Roman jurisprudence the ordinary 
promotion of lawyers v\as pregnant with mischief and disgrace The 
noble art, which had once been preserved as the sacred inheritance of the 
patricians, was fallen into the hands of freedmen and plebeians, who, 
with cunning rather than with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious 
trade Some of them procured admittance into families for the purpose 
of fomenting differences, of encouraging suits and of preparing a harvest 
of gam for themselves or their brethren Others, recluse m their ebam 
bers, maintained the gravity of legal professors, by furnishing a rich client 
with subtleties to confound the plainest truth, and with arguments to 
colour the most unjustifiable pretensions The splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
ound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric Careless of fame and of 
justice, they are described for the most part as ignorant and rapacious 
guides, who conducted their clients through a maze of expense, of delay 
and of disappointment, from whence after a tedious senes of years 
ihey were at length dismissed, when their patience and fortune were 
almost exhausted ‘ * 

III In the system of policy introduced by Augustus the governors 
those at least of the Imperial provinces, were invested with the full powers 
of the sovereign hunself Ministers of peace and war, the distribution of 

the honour of a brass statue 3 He was appo nted vicar or vice praefect 
of Macedonia 4 Questor 5 Count of the sacred largesses 6 . Prsetonan 
prafect of the Gauls whilst he mghl jet be represented as a young man 
7 After a retreat perhaps a d sgracc of many years which Malhus (con 
founded by some critics with the poet Manil us see Fabricius Bibl othec 
Latin edt Ernest tom 1. c 18 p 501) employed in the study of tlie Grecian 
ph losophy 1 c was named Pxsetonan praefect of Italy in the year 397 8 

While he still exercised that great office he was created m the year 399 
consul for the West and bis name on account of the infamy of h s col 
league tJie eunuch Eutropius often stands alone in the Fasti 9 In the 
year 408 Mallius was appointed a second time Prjetorian prafect of Italy 
Even in the venal panegyric of Claud an we may discover the mer t of Mallius 
Theodorus who by a rare felicity was the intimate fnend both of Sywv 
machus and of St August n See Tillemont Hist des Emp tom v p 
iiio 1114 

“Mamerlnus m Pane^r Vet, xi fxj 20 Astenus apiid Pbotjuin p 
1500 

“ The curious passage of Aimnianus (1 xxjc. c 4) in wh ch he paints the 
mam ets of contemporary lawyers affords a strange mixture of sound sense 
false rhetoric and extravagant satire Goflefroy (Prolegom ad Cod Theod 
w. I p 185) supports the lustonan by similar complaints and authentic facts 
In the fourth century many camels might have been laden with law books 
Eunapms in Vit ,^dcs!i p 72 
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rewards and punishments depended on them alone, and the> successively 
appeared on their tribunal in the robes of civnl magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman legions *'* The influence of the revenue, 
the authority of law, and the command of a military force, concurred to 
render their power supreme and absolute, and whenever they were 
tempted to violate tbevr allegiance, the loyal province which they involved 
in their rebellion was scarcely sensible of any change m its political state 
From the time of Commodus to the teign of Constantine neat one hundred 
governors might be enumerated, who, with various success, erected the 
standard of revolt , and though the innocent were too often sacrificed, the 
guilty might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious cruelty of their 
master'*" To secure his throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved to divide the military from the 
civil administration, and to establish, as a permanent and professional 
distinction, a practice which had been adopted only as an occasional ex- 
pedient The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Praitonan prefects 
over the armies of the empire was transferred to the two masters general 
whom he instituted, the one for the cavalry , the other for the infantry , 
and though each of th€«e tUustnous officers was more peculiarly respon- 
sible for the disapline of those troops which were under his immediate 
inspection, they both indifferently commanded m the field the several 
bodies, whether of horse or foot which were united m the same army ’■* 
Their number was soon doubled by the division of Uie East and West, 
and as separate generals of the same rank and title were appointed on the 
four important frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Lower Dan 
ube, and of the Euphrates the defence of the Roman empire was at length 
committed to eight masters general of the cavalry and infantry Under 
Iheir orders thirty five military commanders were stationed m the 
provinces three m Britain, sic m Gaul, one in Spam, one in Italy, five on 
the Upper and four on the Lower Danube, in Asia eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa The titles of counts and dukes , by which thej were 

’ See a very splendid example in the Life o! Agricola particularly c 20 
21 The 1 eutenant of Dntain was intrusted with the same powers which 
Cicero proconsul of Cilicia liad exercised in the name of the senate and 
people 

'*“The Abbe Dubos who has examined with accuracy (see Hist, de la 
Monarchic Francoise tom 1 p 41 100 edit 1742) the institutions of Augustus 
and of Constantine observes that if Otho had been put to death the daj 
before he executed his conspiracy Otho would now appear in history as 
innocent as Corbulo 

‘"Zosimus I II [c 33l p no Before the end of the reign of Constantius 
the inagtstrt mi/iluri were already increased to four See Vales us ad Am 
niian 1 xvi c 7 

’“Though the military counts and dukes are frequently mentioned both 
n history and the codes we must have recourse to the Notitia for the exact 
knowledge of their number and stations For the institution rank privileges 
etc of the counts m general see Cod Theod 1 vi tit x 1 xx with the 
ommentary of Godefroy 

[The pos tion oi a duke or ditx and a count or comes correspond to that 
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properly distinguished, have obtained in modem languages so very differ- 
ent a sense that the use of them may occasion some surprise. But u 
should be recollected that the second of those appellations is only a cor- 
ruption of the Latin word which was indiscriminately applied to any mil- 
itiy chief. All these provincial generals were therefore dukes; but no 
more than ten among them were di^uhed with the rank of counts or com- 
panions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had beeen recently 
invented in the court of Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign which 
distinguished the office of the counts and dukes, and, besides their pay, 
they received a liberal allowance sufficient to maintain one hundred and 
ninety servants and one hundred and fifty-eight horses They were 
strictly prohibited from interfering in any matter which related to the 
administration of justice or the revenue; but the command which they 
exercised over the troops of their department was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. About the same time that Constantine 
gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the ciwl and the military powers. The 
emulation, and sometimes the discord, which reigned between tvvo pro- 
fessions of opposite interests and Incompatible manners, was productive 
of beneficial and of pemidous consequences. It was seldom to be ex- 
pected that the general and the dvil governor of a province should either 
conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for the service, of their coun- 
try. IMule the one delayed to offer the assistance which the other dis- 
dained to solicit, the troops very frequently remained without orders or 
without supplies, the public safety was Mtra>ed, and the defenceless 
subjects Were left exposed to the fury of the barbarians The divided 
administraiion, which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed the vigour 
of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deserv edJy censured for another 
innovation wlffch corrupted mihtaiy disdpime, and prepared the ruin of 
the empire The nineteen years which preerfed bis final victory over 
Lidnius had been a period of licence and intestine war. The rivals who 
contended for the possession of the Roman world had withdrawn the 
greatest part of their forces from the guard of the general frontier; and 
the principal dlics which formed the boundarj' of their respective domin- 
ions were filled with soldiers, who conadered their countrymen as their 
most implacable enemies. After the use of these internal garrisons had 
ceased with the dvil war, the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firm- 
ness to revive the severe discipline of Diodetian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to themiIiUT>* 
order. From the reign of Constantine a popular and even legal dis- 
tiaetton Was adraifted between the Palattnct and tie Borderers; (he 

o* the fr^jet or avil governor of a province. The name comes or count 
was {«ys Buryi derived trom the coimter wJ>o attended the pnneeps when 
be paid his oHicial visit to the prcnriDces. 1 — O S | 

"Zosimuj, L iL (c. 34 I p. Ill The dutincuon between the two classes of 
ttoman troops is very darkly express^ m the historians, the laws, and the 
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trcxjps of the court, as they were improperly st>lcd, and the troops of the 
frontier. The former, elevated by the superiority of their fuy and priv* 
Ueges, were permitted, except in the extraordinary emcrRcncies of war, to 
occupy their tranquil stations in the heart of the provinces. The most 
flouncing cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight of quarters. 

The soldiers insensibly forgot the virtues of their profession, and 
contracted only the vices of civil life. They were either degraded by the 
industr>' of mechanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and 
theatres They soon became careless of their martial exercises, curious 
in their diet and apparel, and, while they inspired terror to the subjects 
of the empire, they trembled at the hostile approach of the barbarians.”* 
The chain of fortifications which Diocletian and Ws colleagues had ex- 
tended along the banhs of the great rivers was no longer maintained with 
the same care, or defended with the same vigilance. The numbers which 
still remained under the name of the troops of the frontier might be suffi- 
cient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit was degraded by the humil- 
iating reflection that /Acy, who were exposed to the hardshipsand dangers 
of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded only with about Iwo-lhlrds of the 
pay and emoluments which were lavished on the troops of the court. 
h\en the bands or legions that were raised the nearest to the level of those 
unworthy favourites were in some measure disgraced by the title of hon- 
our which they were allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constantine 
repeated the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the Border- 
ers who should dare to desert their colours, to connive at the inroads o! 
the barbarians, or to participate in the spoil The mischiefs which 
flow from injudidous counsels are seldom removed by the application of 
partial seventies: and though succeeding princes laboured to restore the 
strength and numbers of the frontier ganrisons, the empire, ti/I the fast 
moment of its dissolution, continued to languish under the mortal wound 

NotJlia. Consult, however, the copious faraUtion or abstract, which Code- 
ijoy has drawn up, of the seventh book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian 
Code, 1 VH tit j leg i8, 1 viii lit i leg lo 

[With regard to the nen military organisation introduced into the empire 
in the epoch of Diocletian and Constantine see hlommsen’s article in Hermes 
for 1889 (vol. XXIV. p 129) entitled Das romtsche Afihtaniesen sett Dtoclettan, 
and the masterly summary of it which appears in Appendix No 12, -vol 11 
of Dufy's Gibbon Briefly stated the points are as follow, viz — that under 
Diocletian the regular army was divided into two mam sections, (i) the 
troops that accompanied the emperor as he moved throughout the empire, and 
(2) \he troops that were stationary on the frontiers The former were 
called vtilttes »« sacro comilalu the latter fimitann Ear*y m Constantine’s 
roign the tnihlrs socro comitotH were broken into two, the cowilolrnser 
and the Palalint There were, therefore, three classes, Palatint, Comtlaienses, 
and hmUonei — O SI 

“ Ferox erat in suos miles et rapax, ignavus vero m hosles et fractus. 
Amtman I xxu c 4 He observes that they loved downy beds and houses 
of marble, and that their cups were heavier than their swords 

’“Cod Theod I vii tit i leg i, tit xu leg i See Howells Hist of the 
iV^rld, voL 11 p 19 That learned historian, who is not sufliciently known, 
labours to justify the character and policy of Constantine 
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which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of Constan- 
tine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of reducing 
whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and of expecting 
that the most feeble will prove the most obedient, seems to pervade the 
institutions of several princes, and particularly those of Constantine. 
Tie martial pride of the legions, who‘« victorious camps had so often 
been the scene of rebellion, was nourished by the memory of thdr past 
exploits, and the consciousness of their actual strength As long as they 
maintained their andent establishment of six thousand men, they sub- 
sisted, under the reign of Diodctian, each of them singly, a visible and 
important object in the military history of the Roman empire. A few 
years afterwards these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very diminutive 
size, and when seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended the dty of 
Atnida against the Persians, the total garrison, with the inhabitants of 
both sexes, and the peasants of the deserted country, did not exceed the 
number of twenty thousand persons,*** From this fact, and from similar 
examples, there is reason to believe that the constitution of the legionary 
troops, to which they partly owed their valour and disdplirte, was dis- 
solved by Constantine; and that the bands of Roman infantry, which still 
assumed the same names and the same honours, consisted only of one 
thousand or fifteen hundred men.*** The conspiracy of so many separate 
detachments, each of which was awed by the sense of its own weakness, 
could easily be checked ; and the successors of Constantine might indulge 
tbdr love of ostentation, by issuing their orders to one hundred and 
thirty-two legions, inscribed on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. 
The remainder of their troops was distributed into several hundred 
cohorts of infantry, and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns were calculated to inspire terror, and to display the variety 
of nations who marched under the Imperial standard. And not a vestige 
was left of that severe simplicity which, in the agesof freedom and victory, 
had distinguished the line of battle of a Roman army from the confused 
host of an Asiatic monarch *** A more particular enumeration, drawn 
from the NotiUa, might exercise the diligence of an antfc.^aiy; but the 
historian will content himself with observing that the num^r of perm- 
anent stations or garrisons established on the frontiers of the empire 
amounted to five hundred and eighty-three; and that, under the successors 

"Amman, L xix. c 3. He observes (c. S) that the desperate salHcs of 
two Gallic lemons were like a handful of water thrown on a great conflagra- 
tion. 

“* PanciTolus ad Notitiam, p 96. Mcmoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, 
tom XXV. p 491. 

“‘Romana acies tmius prope fonn^ erat et homioum et amiorum generc 
•-Regia acies vana magis muhis gentibus dissimilitudinc armorum auxil- 
iofvimque erat T, Lvv. I stxxvit. c. 39^ 40. riaminios [FUmininusl, even 
before the event, had compared the army of Anliochus to a supper In which 
the flesh of one vile animal was diversified by the skill of the cooks See 
(he Life of riammms (Flaminmus] in l^utarch 
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of Constanline, the complete force of the military establishment Vi’as com- 
puted at sK hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers ”* An effort so 
prodigious surpas'cd the wants of a more ancient and the faculties of a 
later period. 

In the \arious stales of society armies are recruited from very different 
motives. Barbariansareurgedby their love of war; the citizens of a free 
republic may be prompted by a principle of duty; the subjects, or at least 
the nobles, of a monarchy arc ammatedby a sentiment of honour; but the 
limid and luxurious inhabitants of a declining empire must be allured into 
the service by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread of punish- 
ment The resources of the Rom.nn treasury were exhausted by the in- 
crease of pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the invention of new 
emoluments and indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial 
youth, might compensate the hardships and dangers of a mihlary life. 
Yet, although the stature was lowered,'^* although slaves, at least by a 
tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received into the ranks, the insur- 
mountable difficulty of procuring a regular and adequate supply of vol- 
unteers obliged the emperors to adopt more effectual and coercive 
methods The lands bestowed on the veterans, as the free reward of their 
valour, were henceforwards granted under a condition which contains the 
first rudiments of the feudal tenures — that their sons, who succeeded to 
the inheritance, should dev ote themselves to the profession of arms as soon 
as they attained the age of manhood, and their cowardly refusal was pun- 
ished by the loss of honour, of fortune, or even of life But as the 
annual growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very small proportion to 
the demands of the service, levies of men were frequently required from 
the prov inces, and every proprietor was obliged either to take up arms, or 
to procure a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by the payment of a 
heavy fine. The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it vvas reduced, 
ascertains the exhorbitant pnee of volunteers, and the reluctance with 
which the government admitted of this aUcrnative”* Such was the 

“Agathias, 1 v p 157, tdil Louvre fc 13. p 303, ed Bonn] 

Valcntinian (Cod Theodos I vii tit xin Jeg 3) fixes the standard at 
me Ceet seven inches, about five feet (our inches and a haH English measure 
It had formerly been five feet ten inches, and m the best corps six Roman 
feet Sed tunc erai amplior muUrtudo, et plures mthliam sequebantur arma- 
tam Vegetius de Be Klilitan lies 

“’See the two titles, Dc Vctcranis and De Filjjs Veteranorum {tit xx. 
XXII ], m the seventli book of tlie Thcodosian Code The age at which their 
military service was required saned from twenty-five to sixteen. If the 
sons of the veterans appeared with a horse, they had a ngl t to serve in the 
cavalry, t vo horses gave them some valuable privileges 

““Cod Theod 1 vii tit xiu leg 7 According to the historian Socrates 
(see Godefroy ad loc ), the same emperor Valens sometimes required eighty 
pieces of gold for a recruit In the follosving law it is faintly expressed 
that slaves shall not be admitted inter optunas lectisstmorum militum turmas 

[Fmlay, m his excellent work, Greece under the Romans, says, "The neces- 
sity of preventing the possibility of a falling off m the revenue u as, m the 
€>•68 of the imperial court of as much consequence as the maintenance of 
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liorror for the profession of a soldier which had affected the minds of the 
degenerate Romans that many of the youth of Italy and the provinces 
cho«e to cut off the fingers of their right hand to escape from being pressed 
into the semce, and this strange expedient was so commonly practised 
as to desers* lhese\ere animadversion of the laws,”” and a peculiar name 
m the Latm language 

The introduction of barbarians into the Roman armies became every 
day more umversal, more necessary, and more fatal The most danng 
of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the Germans, who delighted in war, 
and who found it more profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, 
were enrolled not only m the auxiliaries of their respective nations, but m 
the legions themselves, and among the most distinguished of the Palatine 
troops As they freely rmngled with the subjects of the empire they grad 
ually learned to despi«e their manners and to imitate their arts They 
abjured the implicit reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from 
their ignorance, while they acquired the Inowledge and possession of those 
advantages by which alone she supported her declining greatness The 
barbarian «oldiers who displayed any military talents were advanced, 
without exception, to the most important commands, and the names of 
the tribunes, of the counts and duhes, and of the generals themselves, be* 
tray a foreign origin, nhich (hey do longer condescended to di«gu]se 
They were often mtnisted with the conduct of a war against their coun 
trymen, and though most of them preferred the ties of ^legiance to those 
of hlood they did not always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspiaon of 
holding a treasonable correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his in 

(he eOicieacy of the army Proprietors of Issd and citizens of wealth were 
not allowed to enrol themsetres as solders lest they should escape from 
paying their taxes Only those plebeians and peasants who were not sub- 
ject to the land tax were received as warriors It was the duty of the poor 
to serve in person and of the neb to supply the revenues of the state. 
The effect of this was that the Roman forces were often recruited with slaves 
in spite of the laws passed to prevent this and not long after the time of 
C^stantne slaves were often admitted to enter the army on receiving thetr 
freedom Cf Finlay’s <7r«rr p iji also Hwfoo of the By’antine Empire 
P 33 — O S 3 

**The person and property of a Roman kn ght who had mutilated hs 
two sons were sold at public auction by order of Augustus Sueton in 
August, c 24 -) The moderation of that artful usurper proves that this 
example of se^e^ty was justified by the spirit of the times Aramianos makes 
a d stmction between the effeminate Ital ans and the hardy Gauls (L xv c. 
12) Yet only fifteen jears afterwards Valentuiian ID a law addressed to 
the prefect of Gaul is obi ged to enact that these cowardly deserters shall 
be burnt abve. (Cod. Theod. L vii bt. xui leg 5 ) The r numbers in Illyn 
cum were so cons derable that ftie province comp^ined oi a scarcity of re 
cm ts (Id. leg 10 ) 

““They were called Zfurct J/vrrnfiis is found in Plautus and Fes us to 
denote a lazy and cowardly person who according to Amob us and Augustin 
was under the immediate protection of the goddess ilurcut From th s par 
ticular instance of cowardice tnureare IS used as synonymous to mmilare by 
the WTiters of the middle Latinify Sec Lmdenbrog us and Valesius ad Am 
nuan. Marcelbn 1 xv c. 12 . 
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vasion, or of sparing his retreat. The camps and the palace of the son of 
Constantine were governed by the powerful faction of the Tranks, who 
prescr\’ed the strictest connection with each other and with their country, 
and who resented every personal affront as a national indignity.*” When 
the tjrant Caligula was suspected of an intention to invest a xerj’ extra- 
ordinary candidate with the consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would have scarcely excited less astonishment if, instead of a horse, the 
noblest chieftain of Germany or Britain had been the object of his choice. 
The revolution of three centuries had produced so remarkable a change 
in the prejudices of the people, that, with the public approbation, Con- 
stantine showed his successors the example of bestowing the honours of 
the counsulship on the barbarians who, by their merit and services, had 
deser%-ed to be ranked among the first of the Romans.*** But as these 
hardy veterans, who had been educated in the ignorance or contempt of 
the laws were incapable of exercising any civil offices, the powers of the 
human mind were contracted by the irreconcilable separation of talents as 
well as of professions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek and 
Roman republics, whose diataciers could adapt themselves to the bar, 
the senate, the camp, or the schools, had learned to write, to speak, and 
to act with the same spirit, and with equal abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance from the 
court diffused their delegated authority over the provinces and armies, the 
emperor conferred the rank of Illustrious on seven of his more immediate 
serxants, to whose fidelity he intrusted his safely, or his counsels, or his 
treasures, i. The private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favourite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, n-as styled the prts- 
Positus, or prefect of the sacred bedchamber. His duty was to attend 
the emperor in his hours of state or in thc^ of amusement, and to perform 
about his person all those menial services which can only derive their 
splendour from the influence of royalty. Under a prince who deserved to 
reign, the great chamberlain (for such wemay call him) was an useful and 
humble domestic; but an artful domestic, who improves every occasion 
of unguarded confidence, will insensibly acquire over a feeble mind that 
ascendant which harsh wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom obtain. 
The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, who were invisible to their 
subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the prsefects of their 
bedchamber above the heads of all the ministers of the palace, and 
even his deputy, the first of the splendid train of slaves who wait^ in the 

'“MaUnchus — adlnbitis Franas quotum ea tempestale in palatio multitiido 
florebat. erectius jam loquebatur tumultuabaturque Ammian 1 xv c 5 
Barbaros omnium primus, ad usque fasces auxerat et trabeas consulares 
Ammian 1 xxi c. 10 Eusebius (in Vit Constantin I iv c 7) and Aurelius 
Victor seem to confirm the truUi of this assertion, jet m the thirtj-two 
consular Fasti of the reign of Cocstaiitine I cannot discover the name of a 
single barbarian 1 should therefore interpret the liberalitj" of that prince 
as relative to the ornaments, rather than to the office, of the consulship 
Cod. Theod ] vl. tit 8. 
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presence, was thought worthy to rank before the respectable proconsuls 
of Greece or Asia The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknowledged 
by the counts, or superintendents, who regulated the two important prov- 
inces of the magmficence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the Im 
penal table 2 The pnnapal administration of public affairs was com 
mitted to the diligence and abilities of the master of the offices He 
nas the supreme magistrate of the palace, inspected the discipline of the 
avil and military schools, and received appeals from all parts of the em 
piie, in the causes which related to that numerous army of privileged 
persons who, as the servants of the court, had obtained for themselves 
and families a right to decline the authority of the ordinary judges 
The correspondence between the prince and his subjects was managed 
by the four scrtnia, or offices of this minister of state The first was 
appropriated to memorials, the second to epistles, the third to petitions 
and the fourth to papers and orders of a miscellaneous kind Each of 
the'^e was directed by an inferior master of respectable dignity, and the 
whole business was despatched by an hundred and forty eight secre 
tanes, chosen for the most part from the profession of the law, on ac 
count of the variety of abstracts of reports and references which fre 
quently occurred m the exercise of (heir several functions From a 
condescension which m former ages would have been esteemed un 
worthy of the Roman majesty, a particular secretary was allowed for 
the Greek language, and interpreters were appomted to receive the am 
bassadors of the barbarians, but the department of foreign affairs, 
which constitutes so essential a part of modern policy, seldom diverted 
the attention of the master of the offices His mind was more seriously 
engaged by the general direction of the posts and arsenals of the em 
pire There were thirty four cities, fifteen in the East and mneteen 
in the West, in which regular companies of workmen were perpetually 
employed in fabricating defensive armour, offensive weapons of all 
sorts, and military engines, which were deposited in the arsenab, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the troops 3 In the course 
of nine centuries the office of quoestor had experienced a very singular 
revolution In the infancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates were an 
nually elected by the people, to relieve the consuls from the invidious 

By a very singular metaphor borrowed from the military character of 
the first emperors, the steward of their household was styled the count of 
their camp (comes castrensis) C^ssiodorus very seriously represents to 
him that his own fame and that of the empire must depend on the opinion 
uhich foretga ambassadors may eoacave of the pfeniy a;?<f of 

the ro>al table (Var ar 1 vi cpistol 9) 

‘“Guthenus (de Officiis Dumus AtigusUe I ii c. so I in) has very ac 
curatcly explained the functions of the master of the offices and the con 
stitution of the subordinate sennta But he vainly attempts on the most 
doubtful authority to deduce from the tunc of the Antonmes or even of 
Nero the ongm of a magistrate who cannot be found m history before the 
reign of Constantine 
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management of the public treasure, a similar assistant was granted 
to every proconsul and to every prator who exerased a military or pro* 
\mcial command, with the extent of conquest, the two quaestors were 
gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of twenty, and 
for a short time, perhaps, of forty and the noblest citizens am- 

bitiously solicited an ofGce which gave them a seat m the senate, and a 
just hope of obtammg the honours of the repubhc Whilst Augustus 
affected to maintain the freedom of election, he consented to accept 
the annual privilege of recommending, or rather indeed of nominating, 
a certain proportion of candidates, and it was his custom to select one 
of these distinguished youths to read his orations or epistles m the as 
semblies of the senate The practice of Augustus was imitated by 
succeeding pnnces, the occasional commission was established as a 
permanent office, and the favoured quaestor, assuming a new and more 
illustrious character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless colleagues As the orations whi^ he composed m the name 

'“Taatus (Annal jtt 22) says that the first quaestors were elected by the 
people sixty four years after the foundation of the republic but he is of 
opinion that they had Ions' before that period been annually appointed by 
the consuls and even by the kings But this obscure point of antiquity is 
contested by other writers 

[Niebuhr endea%ours to reconcile these conflicting statements by showing 
that there were m the early days of the republic two different classes of 
officers bearing this name one called Queestores pamc\dti who were public 
accusers and the other called Quasiores clasuct the financial officers The 
former existed at Rome m the kmgly period while the latter did not exist 
until the time of the republic. Cf Smith s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities — O S ] 

” Tacitus (Annal xi ”’2) seems to consider twenty as the highest number 
of quxstors and Dian (1 xiiii, [c 47] P 374) insinuates that if the dictator 
Cxsar once created forty it was only to faulilate the payment of an immense 
debt of gratitude Yet the augmentation which he made of prxtors subsisted 
under the succeeding reigns 

’** Sueton in August c. 63 and Torrent ad loc. Dion Cas p 755 
’ * Tlie youth and incxpencnce of the quaestors who entered on that impor 
tant office in their twenty fifth year (Lips. Excurs ad Tacit 1 iii. D ), en 
gaged Augustus to remove them from the management of the treasury, and 
though they were restored by Claudius they seem to have been finally dis 
missed by hiero (Taat Annal xiu. 29 Suetoo, m Aug c 36 m Claud c 24. 
D on p 696 [1 Lit c. 2] 961 [I lx. c, 24] etc. Plm Epistol x 20 et alibi ) 
In the provinces of the Imperial division the place of the quastors was more 
ably supplied by the procurators (Dion Cas p 707 [1 liii c. 15] , Tacit m 
\it Agncol c 15) or as they were afterwards called rationales (Hist 
August p 130 [Lampnd Alex Sever cc 45 46]) But m the provinces of the 
senate we may still discover a senes of quaestors till the reign of Marcus An 
tonmus {See the Inscriptions of Gruter the Epistles of Pliny and a de 
cisive fact in the Augustan History p &| [Spartian Sever c. 2] ) From 
Ulpian vve may learn (Pandect 1. 1 tit 13) that under the government of the 
House of Severus their provincial administration was abolished and m the 
subsequent troubles the annual or tneniual elections of quaestors must have 
naturalh ceased 
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of the emperor'®* acquired the force, and at length the form, of abso- 
lute edicts, he was considered as the representative of the legislative 
power, the oracle of the council, and the original source of the civil 
jurisprudence. He was sometimes invited to take his seat in the su- 
preme judicature of the Imperial consistory, with the Pnetorian 
praefects and the master of the offices; and he w^ frequently requested 
to resolve the doubts of inferior judges; but as he was not oppressed 
with a v'ariety of subordinate business, his leisure and talents were em- 
ployed to cultivate tluit dignified style of eloquence which, in the cor- 
ruption of taste and language, still preserves the majesty of the Roman 
laws.*®' In some respects the office of the Imperial qmestor may be 
compared with that of a modem chancellor; but the use of a great 
seal, which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was 
never introduced to attest the public acts of the emperors. 4 The ex- 
traordinary title of count of the sacred largesses was bestowed on the 
treasurer-general of the revenue, with the intention perhaps of incul- 
cating that every payment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almost infinite detail of the annual and daily 
expanse of the civil and military administration in every part of a great 
empire would exceed the powers of the most vigorous imagination. The 
actual account employed several hundred persons, distnbuted into 
elev’en different offices, which were artfully contrived to examine and 
control their respective operations. The multitude of these agents had a 
natural tendency (0 increase; and it wns more than once thought ex- 
pe^ent to to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, 

who, deserting their honest labours, had pressed with too much eager- 
ness into the lucrative profession of the finances.*** Twenty-nine pro- 
vinaal receivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with the title of 
count, corresponded with the treasurer, and be extended his juris- 
diction over the mines from whence the precious roelals were extracted, 
over the mints in which they were converted into the current com, and 
over the public treasuries of the most important aties, where they were 
deposited for the serv’ice of the state TTie foreign trade of the empire 
was regulated by this minister, who directed likewise all the linen and 
woollen manufactures, in whi^ the successive operations of spinning, 

“•Cum patns nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edjcta consenberet, 
ombonesque in senatu reataret, etmn quasstons >icc Sueton. in Tit. c 6 
The office must base acquired new dignity, which was occasionally executed 
by the heir apparent of the empire Trajan intrusted the same care to 
Hadrian, his quastor and cousin. See Dowell, Prslcction. Cambden. x 
XI P.362-3M- „ . , 

■ Terns cdicta datums, 

Suppliabus responsa, scnis Oracula regis 
Eloquio creiere tao, nec dignius unquam 
hlajestas meminit sese Roniana locutam. 

Claudian in Consulat. Mali Theodor. 33. See likewise Symmachus (Episto) 

1 17) and Casstodorus (Variar v« s) 

“* Cod. Thcod. L VI bb 30. Cod Jusbnian I xii tit 24 - 
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Trea\nng, and dyeing were executed, chiefly by women of a servile con- 
dition, for the use of the palace and army. Twenty-six of the^ insti- 
tutions are enumerated in the West, where the arts had been more re- 
cently introduced, and a still larger proportion may be allowed (or the 
industrious provinces of the East.'” $. Besides the public rcienue, 
which an absolute monarch might levy and opend according to his 
pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, posses'^ed a 
Nerj’ extensive property, which was administered by the count or treas- 
urer ol the pn\alc estate. Some par* had perhaps been the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics; some accessions might be derived 
from the iimihes which were successively invested with the purple; 
but the moat considerable portion flowed from the impure source of con- 
fiscations and forfeitures, fhe Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces from Jlauritania to Britain; but the rich and fertile soil 
of ^ppadocia tempted the monarch to acquire in that country his 
fairest possessions,”* and either Constantine or his successors embraced 
the occasion of justifying avarice by religious zeal Th^ suppressed 
the rich temple of Comana, where the high-priest of the goddess of war 
supported the dignity of a sovereign prince, and they applied to their 
private use the consecrated lands, which were inhabited by six thousand 
subjects or slaves of the deity and her ministers.”* But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants: the plains that stretch from tbe foot of 
Mount Argxus to the banks of tbe Sanis bred a generous race of horses, 
renowned above all others in the andent world for their majestic shape 
and incomparable swiftness These sacred animals, destined for the 
servace of the palace and the Imperial games, were protected by the 
laws from the profanation of a vulgar master.”* The demesnes of Cap- 
padocia were important enough to require the inspection of a count, **' 
officers of an inferior rank were stationed in tbe other parts of tbe em- 

.“In the departments of the two counts of the treasury the ca'tem part 
of the Nolilia happens to be very defective. It may be observed that v-e 
had a treasury chest in London and a gyncceum or manufacture at Win- 
chester But Bntam was not thought worthi either of a mint or of an 
arsenal Gaul alone possessed three of the former and eight of the latter, 

***Cod. Theod 1 vi lit. xxx leg 2, and Godefroy ad loc 

Strabon. Geograph. 1 xii p 809 fp 535, edit Casaub] The other 
temple of Comana, in Pontus was a colony from that of Cappadoaa, I xii 
P 835 Ip 557, ed Casaub ] The president Des Brosses (see his Saluste, 
tom jL p 21^ con;ertures tliat the deity adored la both Comanas was Belus, 
the Venus of tlie East, the goddess of generation, a very* different being 
indeed from the goddess of war 

“*Cod. Theod, L x. tit. vl de Grege Domimco Godefroy has collected 
every circumstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian horses One 
of the finest breeds the Fahsatian, was the forfeiture of a rebel, whose 
estate lay about sixteen miles from T>’ana, near the great road between 
Constantinople and Antioch. 

“’Justinian (NovelL 30) subjected the province of the count of Cappa- 
docia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who presided over 
the sacred bedchamber. 
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pfre; and the deputies of the private, as well as those of the public 
treasurer, were maintained in thecrcrciseof their independent functions, 
and encourased to control the authority of the provincial magistrates.*^' 
6, 7. The chosen bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the 
person of the emperor, were under the immediate command of the /a-o 
counts oj the domestics. The whole number consisted of three thou- 
sand and five hundred men, divided into seven schools, or troops, of five 
hundred each; and in the East this honourable service was almost en- 
tirely appropriated to the Armenians. Whenever, on public ceremonies, 
they were drawn up in the courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty 
stature, silent order, and splendid arms of stiver and gold, displayed a 
martial pomp not unworthy of the Roman majesty,”* From the seven 
schools two companies of horse and foot were selected, of the protectors, 
whose advantageous station was the hope and reward of the most de- 
serving soldiers. They mounted guard in the interior apartments, and 
were occasionally despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity 
and vigour the orders of their master.*** The counts of the domestics 
had succeeded to the office of the Prartorian pnefccts; like the prefects, 
they a^ired from the service of the palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the provinces was 
facilitated by the construction of roads and the institution of p> 05 ts 
But these beneficial establishments were acddentally connected with a 
pernicious and intolerable abuse Two or three hundred events or mes- 
sengers were employed, under the junsdiction of the master of the 
offices, to announce the names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or 
victories of the emperors. They insensibly assumed the licence of re- 
porting whatever they could observe of the conduct either of magistrates 
or of private citizens; and were soon considered as the eyes of the 
monarch *** and the scourge of the people. Under the warm influence 
of a feeble reign they multiplied to the incredible number of ten thou- 
sand, disdained the mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, and 
exercised in the profitable management of the posts a rapacious and in- 
solent oppression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded with 
the palace, were encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to watch 
the progress of every treasonable desi^i, from the faint and latent 
symptoms of disaffection, to the actual preparation of an open revolt 
Their careless or criminal violation of truth and josUce was covered by 

•■Cod. Tbeod. I vu tit xxx. leg 4. etc. 

"Pancirolus, p 102, 136. The appearance of these inilitaiy domestics is 
desenbed m the t-gtin poem of Conppas, De Laudibus Jusbn L iii 157 179, 
p 419, 420 of the Appendix Hist Byzantio. Rom. 1777 r 

*"Anim^us Marcellmus, who served so many years, obtamed only the 
rank of a protector The first ten among these honourable soldiers were 
Clarustmi 

••Xenophon, Cyropaed. L viii. [c. 2, SS *0. ** 1 Bnsson, de Regno Pcrsico. 

L I- No 190, p 2^ The emperors adopted with pl^ure this Persian 
metaphor. 
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the conseaated mask of zeal, and they might securely aim their 
poisoned arrovrs at the breast either of the guilty or the innocent, who 
had pro\oked their resentment, or refused to purchase their silence A 
faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was exposed to the 
danger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in chains to the court 
of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his life and fortune against the 
malicious charge of these privileged informers The ordinary adtmnis 
tration was conducted by those methods which extreme necessity can 
alone palliate, and the defects of evidence were diligently supplied by 
the use of torture 

The deceitful and dangerous expenment of the cnminal quccstion, a« 
It is emphaticallj styled, was admitted, rather than approved, m the 
jurisprudence of the Romans They applied this sanguinary mode of 
examination only to servile bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed 
by those haughty republicans m the scale of justice or humanity, but 
they would never consent to violate the sacred person of a citizen till 
they possessed the dearest evidence of his guilt The annals of 
tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius to that of Domitian, circumstan- 
tially relate the executions of many innocent victims, but, as long 
the faintest remembrance was kept alive of the national freedom and 
honour, the last hours of a Roman were secure from the danger of 
Ignominious torture '** The conduct of the provincial magistrates was 
not, however, regulated by the practice of the city, or the strict maxims 
of the civilians. They found the use of torture established not only 
among the slaves of oriental despotism, but among the Macedonians, 
who obeyed a limited monarch, among the Rhodians, who flourished 
by the liberty of commerce, and even among the sage Athenians, who 
had asserted and adorned the dignity of human kind *** The ac- 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or 
perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, to ex- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian cnminals the confession of their guilt, 

’”For the Agtntes in Jiebus see Ammian L xv c. 3 L xvi c 5 1 xxii c 
7 wnh the curious annolalsons of Valesjus Cod Thcod 1 vi trt xxv« 
xxviii XXIX Among the passages collected m the Commentary of Godefroy 
the most remarkable is one from Libanius m hts discourse concerning the 
death of Julian 

**The Pandects (1 xlviii tit xviii ) contains the sentiments of the most 
celebrated civilians on the subject of torture They strictly confine it to 
slaves, and Ulpian himself is ready to acknowledge that Res est fragihs et 
penculosa et qua ventatem fattat ff 23 J 

“*In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero Epichans (hbertma mulier) was 
the only person tortured the rest were iKtacti Ion lenltf It would be su 
perfluous to add a weaker and it would be difficult to find a stronger, ex 
ample Tacit. Annal xv 57 

Dicendum de institutis Athcmensium Khodiorum doctissimorum 
hommum apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) liben civesque tor 
quentur Cicero Partit Orat. c. 34. We may learn from the trial of 
Philotas the practice of the Alacedonians (Diodor Sicul 1 xvil [c. 80J 
p 604 Q Curt I VI c. It ) 
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till they insensibly proceeded to confound the distinctions of rank, and 
to disregard the privileges of Roman atiaens The apprehensions of the 
subjects urged them to solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged 
him to grant, a variety of 'pecial exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and 
even authonsed, the general use of torture They protected all persons 
of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops and their presbyters, pro 
fessors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their families, municipal officers, 
and their posterity to the third generation, and all children under the 
age of puberty**® But a fatal maxim was introduced into the new 
jurisprudence of the empire, that m the case of treason, which included 
every offence that the subtlety of lawyers could denve from an hoiltlc 
utention towards the prince or republic,*** all privileges were sus- 
pended, and all conditions were reduced to the same ignominious level 
As the safety of the emperor was avowedly preferred to every consid 
cration of justice or humanity, the dignity of age and the tenderness of 
youth were alike exposed to the mo't cruel tortures, and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them as the accomplices, or 
even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal atizens of the Roman world ’** 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, were confined to the 
smaller number of Roman subjects whose dangerous situation was in 
*ome degree compensated by the enjoyment of those advantages, 
either of nature or of fortune, which exposed them to the jealousy of the 
monarch The obscure millions of a great empire have much less to 
dread from the cruelty than from the avarice of their masters, and their 
humble happiness is prinapally affected by the gnevance of excessive 
taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 
weight on the meaner and more indigent classes of society An in 
genioua philosopher ’** has calculated the universal measure of the 
public impositions by the degrees of freedom and servitude, and ven 
tures to a^ert that, according to an invariable law of nature, it must 
always increase with the former, and dmunish in a just proportion to 
the latter But this reflection, which would tend to alleviate the mis 
eries of despotism, is contradicted at least by the history of the Roman 
empire, which accuses the same prmces of despoiling the senate of its 

’“Heineccms (Element Jur OviL part vii p 8i) has collected these « 
empt ons into one view 

’”Thi3 definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect L xIvjil tit iv) seems to 
have been adapted to the court of Caracalla rather than to that of Alexander 
Se^crus See the Codes of Theodosios and Justinian ad leg Juham maj 
estates 

“•Arcadius Chansius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects to jus 
tify the universal practice of torture in all cases of treason but this max m 
of tyranny whi^ is admitted by Ammianus (I xix c. 12 ) with the most 
respectful terror is enforced by several laws of the successors of Con 
stantme. Sec Cod Theod 1 1 *. tit. xxxv In majestatis cnmine omnibus 
cqua est cond tio (leg 1 1 

*** Montesquieu Esprit des Louc, L xii c ti. 
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autnority, and the provinces of their wealth \\ithout abolishing all 
the vanous customs and duties on merchandises, which are impercep 
tibly discharged by the apparent choice of the purchaser, the policy of 
Constantine and his successors preferred a simple and direct mode of 
taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary government 
The name and use of the which serve to ascertain the 

chronology of the middle ages, was derived from the regular practice of 
the Roman tributes”" The emperor subscribed with his owm hand, 
and in purple ink, the solemn edict, or mdiction, which was fixed up 
m the principal city of each diocese during two months previous to the 
first day of September And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word tndtcUon was transferred to the measure of tnbute which it pre- 
scribed, and to the annua! term whidi it allowed for the pajment Thti 
general estimate of the supplies was proportioned to the real and imag 
inary wants of the state, but as often as the expense exceeded the rev- 
enue, or the revenue fell short of the computation, an additional tax, 
under the name of superwdiCtton, was imposed on the people, and the 
most valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the 
Prastonati pnafects, who, on some occasions, were permitted to pro 
vide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of the public 
service The execution of these laws (which it would be tedious to 
pursue in their minute and intricate derail) consisted of two distinct 
operations the resolving the general imposition mto its constituent 
parts, which were assessed on fiie provinces, the cities, and the mdi 

’"Mr Hume (Essajs vot i p 389) has seen this important truth with 
some degree of perplexity 

‘"The cycle of indictions which may be traced as high as the reign of 
Cbnstantius or perhaps of his father Constantine is still employed by the 
Papaf court but the comraoicement of the jcar has been very reasonably 
altered to the first of January See lArt de verifier les Pates p xi and 
Dictionnaire Raison de la Diplomatique tom 11 p 2o two accurate treatises 
which come from the workshop of the Benedictines 

(The indicUons as a chronological era begin September i, v d 312 (cf 
Qinton Fasti Rom vol 1 p 3 ^) The way m which the indiction was 
used as a chronological era tn the time of Constantine and long after is 
worthy of note From September l ad 3i'» successive periods of fifteen 
years were reckoned When an indiction is mentioned it is quite uncertain 
which of these periods of fifteen years is meant and it is only the number 
of a particular year occurring in the period that is expressed. This separate 
year and not the period of fifteen years is called an indiction Thus when 
the seventh indiction occurs m a document this document belongs to the 
seventh year of one of these periods of fifteen years but to which of them 
is uncertam This continued to be the usage of the word until the twelfth 
century when it became the practice to call the period of fifteen years 
the mdiction and to reckon from the birth of Chnst the number of indictions 
i.e the periods of fifteen years Cf Savigny Vtber die Romische SUven,tr 
fastung in Vemischte Sehnften vol 11 p 13a — O S ] 

"’The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the Theodosiatt Code 
are filled With the circumstantial regulations on the important subject of 
fibutes but they suppose a clearer knowledge of fundamental principles tbar 
It is at present m our power to attain 
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\iduals of the Roman vorld, and the colJecling the separate contnbu 
tions of the individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumu- 
lated sums were poured into the Imperial treasuries But as the ac- 
count between the monarch and the subject was perpetually open, and 
as the renewal of the demand anliapated the perfect discharge of the 
preceding obligation, the weighty machine of the finances was moved 
by the same hands round the circle of its yearly revolution tVhatever 
was honourable or important in the administration of the revenue was 
committed to the wisdom of the praifects and their provincial represen- 
tatives, the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of subordinate 
cfficers, some of whom depended on the treasurer, others on the gov- 
ernor of the province, and who, in (he inevitable conflicts of a per- 
plexed jurisdiction, had frequent opportunities of disputing with each 
other the spoils of the people The laborious offices, which could be 
productive only of envy and reproach, of expense and danger, were im 
posed on the Decurtons, who formed the corporations of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Imperial laws bad condemned to sustain the 
burthens of civil soaety The whole landed property of the empire 
(without exccptmg the patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the 
object of ordinary taxation, and evrery new purchaser contracted the 
obligations of the former proprietor An accurate census,^'* or survey, 
was the only equitable mode of asccrtammg the proportion which every 
citiien should be obliged to contribute for the public service, and from 
the well iJiown period of the indictions, there is reason to believfe that 
this difficult and expensive operation was repeated at the regular dis- 
tance of fifteen years The lands were measured by surveyors, who were 
sent into the provinces, Ihcir nature, whether arable or pasture, or 
vineyards or woods, was distinctly reported, and an estimate was made 
of their common value from the average produce of five years The 

The title concerning the Decurions (I xii tit i ) is the most ample in 
the whole Theodosian Code since it contains not less than one hundred and 
ninety two distinct laws to ascertain the duties and privileges of that useful 
order of citizens 

(The Decoriones (also styled Curtalet) were the members of the senate 
\n the municipal towns This senate was called Ordo Dn^nan^^m In the 
times of the republic admission mlo the Ordo Decurionum was an honour 
but under the despotism of the empire the position of the Decurions was 
most lamentable The plebeian carefully avoided this dangerous distinction 
and the Decurions themselves sought to escape from it in every way Many 
became soldiers and even slaves to conceal themselves Their miserable 
condition arose from the oppression of the government The Decurions had 
not merely to collect the taxes but they were responsible for their colleagues 
they had to take up the lands abandoned by the proprietors on account of 
the intolerable weight of the taxes attaching to them, and they had finally 
to make up all defiaencies out of their private resources (Cf Savigny 
Ceschxchte des Romuchtn Reehts vol i p 4O sq) — O S] 

”* Habemus enim et horoinum numenmi ipn detail sunt ct agronim modum 
Eumenius ifi Panegyr Vet. vin. [vil] 6 See Cod. Theod. L xni tit x 
XI with Godefroy’s Commentary 
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numbers of slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part of the 
report, an oath was administered to the proprietors which bound them 
to disdose the true state of their affairs, and their attempts to prevari 
cate, or elude the intention of the legislator, were severely watched, and 
pimished as a capital crime, which included the double guilt of treason 
and sacrilege A large portion of the tribute was paid in money, and 
of the current com of the empire, gold alone could belegally accepted 
The remainder of the taxes, according to the proportions determined by 
the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still more direct, and 
still more oppressive According to the different nature of lands, their 
real produce m the vanous articles of wine or oil, com or barley, wood 
or iron was transported by the labour or at the expense of the pro- 
Mnaals to the Imperial magazines, from whence they were occasionally 
distributed, for the use of the court, of the army, and of the two capi- 
tals, Rome and Constantinople The commissioners of the revenue 
were so frequently obliged to make considerable purchases, that they 
were strictly prohibited from allowing any compensation, or from re 
ceiving m mone> the value of those supplies which were exacted in kmcL 
In the primitive simplicity of small communities this method may be well 
adapted to collect the almost voluntary offerings of the people, but it is 
at once susceptible of the utmost latitude and of the utmost strictness, 
which m a corrupt and absolute monarchy must introduce a perpetual 
contest between the power of oppression and the arts of fraud The 
agsicuUuie of the Roman provinces was insensibly rumed, and, ui the 
progress of despotism, which tends to disappoint its own purpose, the 
emperors were obliged to derive some merit from the forgiveness of 
debts, or the remission of tnbutes which their subjects were utterly in 
c..pable of paying According to the new division of Italy, the fertffe 
.xrd happy province of Campania, the scene of the early victories and of 
the dehcious retirements of the citizens of Rome, extended between the 
ea and the Apenmne from the Tiber to the Silarus Within sixty years 
after the death of Constantine, and on the evidence of an actual survey, 

” Sjquis sacrilega vitem faJee succidcnl am feracium ramoruin feetus 
1 ebetavcni quo declinet fidctn Censuuro et mentiatur call de paupertatis 
ireemum max delectus capitate sub bit exitium et bona ejus m Fisa jura 
lu grabunt Cod Theod 1 xiii tit xi leg i Although this law is not with 
out Its stud cd obscurit) rt is hosvever clear enough to prove the romuteness 
of the mqu s tion and the disproportion of the penalt> 

' * The astonishment ol PI ny would have ceased. Equidera iniror P R. 
victis gent bus [m tnbuto] semper argentum impentasse non aurum. Hist 
Natur xxxiu 15 

’"Some precautions were taken (see Cod Theod. L xi tit ii. and Cod. 
Justin an 1 x tit xxvn leg I » 3) to restrain the magistrates from the 
abase of their authority either *n die exaction or in the purchase of com 
but those who had learning enough to read the orations of Cicero against 
\ erres (u de Fnimento) m ght instruct themselves in all the vanous arts 
of oppress on with regard to the weight the price the quality and the 
carnage The avarice of an unlettered governor would supply the ignorance 
of precept or precedent 
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an ixemption was granted in fa\our of three hundred and thirty tbou^ 
sand English acres of desert and uncultn'ated land, which amounted to 
onc-eighih of the whole surface of the proMnee As the footsteps of the 
barbarians had not yet been seen in Ilal>, the cause of this amaang 
desolation, which is recorded in the laws, can be ascribed only to the 
administration of the Roman emperors*** 

Either from design or from accident, the mode of assessment seemed 
to unite the substance of a land lax wiih the forms of a capitation *” 
The returns which were sent of e\cry proMnee or district expressed the 
number of tributary subjects, and the amount of the public impositions 
The latter of these sums was di\ided hy the former, and the estimate 
that such a prownce contained so inan> capita, or beads of tribute, and 
that each head was rated at such a price, was unis-ersally received, not 
only m the popular, but e\en m the legal computation The value of a 

”• Cod Theod L xi tit. xxtul lee 2 published the 24th of March A d 
39 j by the emperor Hononus only two months afier the death of h s 
father Theodosius. Ife speaks of 528042 Roman jugera which I have re 
duced to the English measure. The jugerum conta red 28800 sqtarc Roman 
feet 

”*Godefroy (Cod. Theod tom v p 116 fl. xiv tit x leg 2]) argues with 
weight and learning on t>i« subject of the cap tat on but while he explains 
the capul as a share or measure of property be too absolutely excludes the 
idea of a personal assessment. 

(Gibbon hat here fallen into serious error respecting the finances of this 
period of the empire by conclud ng that the word capttoUo had only one 
signifieauon But eapilalto sgnified both the "land tax and the "poll u.x,” 
which were the two principal taxes of the period For the purposes of 
the land tax the whole land of the empire was measured and divided into 
3 certain number of p eces each of which had to pay the same sum of 
money as a tax Such a piece of land was called caput sometimes jugum 
whence the tax was oltcn named capitatio and sometimes jugalto Since each 
caput was of the same value and paid the same tax its s ze must of course 
have varied according to the nature of the land composing it. For each 
iinancal year which commenced on ist September the whole amount of the 
land tax was fixed and was then divided among the capita The payment 
had to be made in three instalments — isl of January tst of May and ist 
of September The Intnitc appointed lor each jear was called the xndieUO 
a term which (as has been shown in the note on p 551) came to be appi ed 
to Ac financial year 

The Poll Tax on the other hand was called sometimes simply capilalio 
sometimes Humana copitalio capitatix tllatia and capilaho plebeu} The amount 
of th s IS unknown the whole question be ng very obscure. Every person 
in the erapre was liable for rt with the exception of those who paid the 
land tax and all persons above the rank of plebeians The express on 
plebeia captiatu shows that it was a peculiar burthen of the plebeians but 
if the latter possessed land it follows that they did not pay both. Conse- 
quently the classes from which the poll tax was chiefly levied were (i) the 
free inhabitants of towns who possessed neither rank nor landed propertj 
(2) the Coloni m the country (3) the slaves By an edict of D oclettan 
which, though repealed by Galcnus was renewed by Licm us the picbs urbona 
and the r slaves were exempt so tlat the tax ult mately fell on the Colon 
and the agricultural slaves Cf Savigny and Mommsens article in Hermes 
3 429 sq —0 S] 
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tributary head must have varied, according to many accidental, or at 
least fluctuating circumstances but some knowledge has been pre- 
ser\ed of a very cunous fact, the more important since it relates to one 
of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now flourisheii 
as the most splendid of the European kingdoms The rapaaous mm 
istets of Constantius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting 
twenty five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head The 
humane policy of his successor reduced the capitation to seven pieces 
A moderate proportion between these opposite extremes of extraordinary 
oppression and of transient indulgence may therefore be fixed at six- 
teen pieces of gold, or about mne pounds sterling, the common standard, 
perhaf«, of the impositions of Gaul *** But this calculation, or rather 
indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two 
difficulties to a thinking mind, who will be at once surprised by the 
cqudtty and by the enormity of the capitation An attempt to explain 
them may perhaps reflect some light on the interesting subject of the 
finances of the declining empire 

I It is obvious that, as long as the immutable constitution of human 
nature produces and maintains so imequal a division of property, the 
most numerous part of the community would be deprived of their sub 
sistence by the equal assessment of a tax from which the sovereign 
would derive a very trifling revenue Such, indeed, might be the theory 
of the Roman capitation, but, m the practice, this unjust equality was 
no longer felt, as the tribute was collected on the principle of a real, not 
of a personal imposition Several indigent citizens contributed to com 
pose a single head, or share of taxation, while the wealthy provmcial, in 
proportion to his fortune, alone represented several of tho^e imaginary 

“*Qiud proiucrit aahefanlibus extrema penuna Gallis 11100 

maxime claret quod pnraitus partes eas ingressus pro eaptubus sin^lis 
tnbuti noinine vicenos quinos autcos repent flagitart discedens vero septenos 
tantum munera universa compicntes Ammian 1 xvi c S 

In the calculation of any sum of money under Constantine and his 
successors we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr Greaves on 
the Denarius for the proof of the following principles i That the anaent 
and modern Roman pound containing 5256 grains of Troy weight is about 
one twelfth lighter than the English pound which is composed of 5760 of 
the same grains 2 That the pound of gold which had once been divided 
mto forty eight auret was at this time coined into seventy two smaller pieces 
of the same denomination 3 That five of these aurci were the legal tender 
for a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold was ex 
changed for fourteen pounds eight ounces of silver according to the Roman 
or about thirteen pounds according to the English weight 4 That the Eng 
lish pound of silver ts couied into sixty two shillings From these elements 
wc may compute the Roman pound of gold the usual method of rc^oning 
large sums at forty pounds sterling and we may fix the currency of the 
aureus at somewhat more than eleven shillings 

[The aureus in the time of Constantine was equal to ten shillings English 
money The eaptta in Gaul were not heads of tribute, but pieces of land 
Each piece of land had to pay before Julians administration twenty five 
<iwr<» or jos which the latter reduced to se^cn aurci or £3 tos O S4 
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brings. In a poetical request, addressed to one of the last and most 
deserving of the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris personifies his tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Gerj’on of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Hercules that he 
would most giadoiisly be pleased to save his life by cutting off three of 
his heads.*'* The fortune of Sidonius far eaceeded the customary 
wealth of a poet; but if he bad pursued the allusion, he must ba\e 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the deadly 
Hydra, spreading o^•cr the face of the country, and de\'ouring the sub- 
stance of an hundred families. II. The difficulty of allowing an annual 
sum of about nine pounds sterling, e\cn for the average of the capita- 
tion of Gaul, may be rendered more evident by the comparison of the 
present state of the same country, os it is now gos-emed by the absolute 
monarch of an industrious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes 
of France cannot be magniffed, diher by fear or by flattery, beyond the 
annual amount of eighteen millions sterling, which ought, perhaps to 
be shared among four-and-lwcniy millions of inhabitants.*'* &ven 
cuUions oi these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, 
may discharge the obligations of the remaining multitude of women and 
children; >*et the equal proportion of each tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fffty ahiUlngs of our money, instead of a proportion almost 
four times as coo^derable, which was regularly imposed on their Gallic 
ancestors. The reason of this difference may be found, not so much in 
the relative scaraty or plenty of gold and silver, as in the different stale 
of society in ancient Gaul and in modem France. In a country where 
personal freedom is the privQege of every subject, the whole mass of 
taxes, whether they are levied on property or on consumption, may be 
fairly divided among the whole body of the nation. But far greater 

"Geiyooes noj csj« puta, oibnstruinque tribatum, 

Hic tafila ut viTam. tu mifaf tolle /na 

Sidon. ApoIJinar. Cam*, xiu. fr. rp:! 

The reputation of Father Sirmond fed me to expect more satisfaction 
than I have found in his note (p. 144) on this remarkable passage. The 
words, suo vel jv 9 ru/ii nomine, betray the perplexity of the commentator 

'“‘ITiis assertion, however formi^bie it may seem, is fotmded on the 
original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, collected by public aathor- 
uy, and cow deposited in the C<mlriite Gmtcfal at Pans The annnaf average 
of births throughoQt the whole kingdom, taken in five years (from 1770 
to 1774, both inclusive), u boys and 449,269 girls, in all $^,918 chit- 

drea. The province of French Hainanlt alone furnishes 9906 biris; and we 
are assured, by an actual enumeration of the people, annually repeated from 
the sear 1773 to the jxar 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
257,097 inhabitants By the rules of fair analogy, we might mfer that the 
ordinary proportion of annual birl^ to the whole people is about I to 26, 
and that the langdom of France contains 24,151,86$ persons of both sexes and 
of every age. if we content ourselves with the more moderate proportion 
of r to 25, the whole population will amotsit to 23,232,950 From the diligent 
researches of the French government fwhich are not unworthy of our 0^ 
imitation) we may hope to obtam a still greater degree of certamty on this 
important subject 
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part of the lands of andcnt Gaul, as tvcll as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were culli\*atcd by sla\cs, or by peasants, whose de- 
pendent condition ^Tas a less rigid semiude.’** In such a state the poor 
were maintained at the expense of the masters who enjoyed the fruits of 
their labour; and as the rolls of tribute were filled only with the names 
of those citizens who possessed the means of an honourable, or at least 
of a decent subsistence, the comparative smallness of their numbers ex- 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capitation. The truth of this 
assertion may be illustrated by the following example: — ^The ^ui, one 
of the most powerful and civilised tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an 
extent of lemtory which now contains above five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, in the two ecclesiastical dioceses of Autun and Nevers; 
and with the probable accession of those of Chalons and Ma^on,“* the 
population would amount to eight hundred thousand souls In the time 
of Constantine the territory of the .^dul afforded no more than twenty- 
five thousand heads of capitation, of whom seven thousand were dis- 
charged by that prince from the intolerable weight of tribute A just 
analogy would seem to countenance the opinion of an ingenious his- 
torian,’** that the free and tributary citizens did not surpass the 
number of half a million, and if, m the ordinary administration of gov- 
ernment, their annual paj’ments may be computed at about four mil- 
lions and a half of our money, it would appear that, although the share 
of each individual was four limes as considerable, a fourth part only of 
the modern taxes of France was levied on the Imperial province of Gaul 

“‘Cod Theod I v til ix x xt Cod Justinian. I xL tit. Ixm. Colon! 
appelUntur qxn condilionetn d«b«nt gtnrtali solo, propter agnculturam sub 
dommio possessoruin Au^stin de Civitate Dei, I x c t 
“*Tt« ancrtuV juT«d^ol^ow of ^Awgujtoduwww^ Autun in Burgundy, thv 
capita] of the A2dui comprehended the adjacent territory of (Novtodvnum) 
Nevers See d'AnviUe, NoUce de I’Ancienne Gaute, p 491 The two dioceses 
of Autun and Nevers are now composed, the former of 610, and the latter 
of 160 parishes The registers of births, taken during eleven years, m 476 
parishes of the same pro\incc of Burgundy, and multiplied by the moderate 
proportion of 25 (see ilcssance, Recberches sur la Population, p 142), may 
authorise us to assign an average number of 656 persons for each parish, 
which, being again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers 
and Autun, will produce the sum of 503,120 persons for the extent of country 
which was once possessed by the ^doi 
'“We might derive an additional supply of 301,750 inhabitants from the 
dioceses of Chalons {Cabilhiiiim) and of Maeon (A/a/ueo), since they con- 
tain, the one 200, and the other 2(k> parislies This accession of territory might 
be justified by very specious reasons I Chalons and Ma^on were undoubt- 
edly within the original jurisdiction of the iEdoi (See dAnville, Notice, 
p 187, 443 ) 2 In the Notitu of Gaul they are enumerated not as Cmtales. 
but merely as Coslra 3 They do not appear to have been episcopal seats 
before the fifth and sixth centuries Yet there is a passage in Eumcnius 
(Panegyr Vet. vni (viil 7) which very forcibly deters me from extending 
the territory of the -Edui, in the reign of Constantine, along the beautiful 
banks of the navigable Saone 

"Eumemus in Panegyr Vet viii ItiiJ 11 

“L’Abbc du Bos Hist Critique de la M F tom, 1 p 121 
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The exacUons of Constantjus may be calculated at se%en millions 
sterling, which were reduced to two millions by the humanity or the 
wisdom of JuL'an. 

But this tax or capitation on the proprietors of land would ba.\e 
suffered a rich and numerous class of free dlirens to escape. "With the 
dew of sharing that species of wealth which is dcrhed from art or 
labour, and which exists in money or in merchandise, the emperors 
imposed a distinct and personal tribute on the trading part of their sub- 
jects “* Some exemptions, x-cry strictly confined both in time and 
place, were allowed to the proprietors who disposed of the produce of 
their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to the profession of the 
liberal arts; but e\ery other branch of commerdd industry was 
affected by the se\*crity of the law. The honourable merchant of Alex- 
andria, who imported the gems and spices of India for the use of the 
western world; the usurer, who deriii'Ed from the interest of money a 
sncnt and ignominious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, the diligent 
mechanic, and e\'eo the most obscure retailer of a sequestered siUage, 
were obliged to admit the officers of the re%'enue into the partnership of 
their gain; and the so\ereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated the 
profession, consented to share the iofamous salary of public prostitutes. 
As this general tax upon industry was collected every fourth year, it was 
styled the Lustrcl Contribution’, and the historian Zosimus laments 
that the approach of the fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of citizens, who were often compelled by the impendmg 
scourge to embrace the most abhorred and unnatural methods of pro- 
curing the sum at which their poverty had been assessed. The testi- 
mony o! Zosunus cannot indeed be justified from the diarge of passion 
and prejudice; but, from the nature of this tribute, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it was arbitrary' in the distribution, and extremely 
rigorous in the mode of collecting The secret wealth of commerce, 
and the precarious profits of art or labour, are susceptible only of a 
discretionary V'aluation, which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest 
of the treasurj', and as the person of the trader supplies the want of a 
visible and permanent security, the pajToeol of the imposition, which, 
in the of a land-tax, may be obtained by the seizxne of property, 
can rarely be extorted by any other means than those of corporal pun- 
ishments. The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated, by a verj- humane edict of Con- 

* See Cod. Tteod. L xiu. tiL L and ir. 

*“Zosimns. L [c. 3S] p. 115. Tbere fs probably as ciucfa passion and 
prejcd.« Ki the attack of Zosunus as sa the elaborate defence of the ntetiiory 
of Constantine the zealous Dr. Howell. Hist, of the \VorId, roL n p so 

[The emperor Theodosius put an cod by law to this disgraceful source of 
-evenae. But before depnving himself of he made sure of supplying the 
defiat. A patnoan, Florentius, indignant at this legalised hcentiouane«. 
protested to the emperor, and actually offered his property 
defiat The -e mp er o r had the baseness to accept the offer, — O. b.j 
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stantine, \Tho, disdattnmg the use ot racks and of scourges, allots a 
spacious and airy prison for the place of their confinement.”' 

These gener^ ta.xes were imposed and levied by the absolute 
authority of the monarch; but the occasional offerings of the coronary 
^old still retained the name and semblance of popular consent. It was 
an ancient custom that the allies of the republic, who ascribed their 
safety or deliverance to the success of the Roman arms, and even the 
cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of their victorious general, 
adorned the pomp of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of 
gold, which, after the ceremony, were consecrated in the temple of Jupi- 
ter, to remain a lasting monument of his glory to future ages. The 
progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the number, and increased 
the size, of these popular donations; and the triumph of Cssar was 
enriched with two thousand eight hundred and twenty-two massy 
crowns, whose weight amounted to twenty thousand four hundred and 
fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure was immediately melted down 
by the prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it would be more ser- 
viceable to his soldiers than to the gods* his example was imitated by 
his successors; and the custom was introduced of exchanging these 
splendid ornaments for the more acceptable present of the current gold 
coin of the empire,'** The spontaneous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty; and, instead of being confined to the occasion of a 
triumph, it was supposed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy as often as the emperor condescended to an- 
nounce his accession, bis consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Cicsar, a vnetory over the barbarians, or any other real or imaginary 
event which graced the annals of his reign The peculiar free gift of 
the senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen hundred pounds of 
gold, or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity that their sovereign should 
graciously consent to accept this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude.'** 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, is seldom qualified 
to form a just estimate of their actual situation The subjects of Con- 
stantine were incapable of discerning the decline of genius and manly 
virtue, which so far degraded them below the dignity of their ancestors; 
but they could feel and lament tbe rage of tyranny, the relaxation of 
discipline, and the increase of taxes The impartial historian, wha 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, will observe some favour- 

“*Cod Theod 1 m tit \ii leg 3 

”’See Lipsms de Magmtud Romana, 1 ii c 9 The Tarragonese Spam 
presented the emperor Claudius with a crown of gold of seven, and Gaul 
with another of nme, hundred pounds weight 1 ha\e followed the rational 
emendation of Lipsms 

""Cod Theod 1 xii tit, xm The senators were supposed to be exempt 
from the Aurum Coron6riu)ii, but the ^iin Oblalto, which was required at 
their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 
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able circumstances which tended to alleviate the misery of their con- 
dition The threatening tempest of barbarians, which so soon subverted 
the foundations of Roman greatness, was still repelled, or suspended, on 
the frontiers The arts of luxury and literature were cullivdted, and the 
elegant pleasures of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a con 
siderable portion of the globe The forms, the pomp, and the expense 
of the avil administration contributed to restrain the irregular licence 
of the soldiers, and although the laws were violated by power, or per 
\"erted by subtlety, the sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence 
preserved a sense of order and equity unknown to the despotic goi- 
emments of the East The rights of mankind might denve some 
protection from religion and philosophy, and the name of freedom/ 
which could no longer alarm, rmght sometimes admonish, the successors 
of Augustus, that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Bar- 
barians *** 


CHAPTER XVIII (34? 353 AD ) 

Cheraeltr cf lyar— Death of Censlonline—Dtimton of 

the Emh’'< amon^ hts three soHs—Pertian tyar—Trapie Deaths of Con 
stanUne the Younger and Conslans — Usurpation of Magnentius — Ctvil 
War^yiefory of Conslanltus 

The character of the prince who removed the seat of empire, and in- 
troduced such important changes into the civil and religious constitu- 
tion of his country, has fixed the attention, and divided the opinions, 
of mankind B3 the grateful zeal of the Christians the deliverer of the 
church has been decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even of 
a samt, while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantme to the roost abhorred of those tyrants who, by their vice 
and weakness, dishonoured the Imperial purple The same passions 
have, in some degree, been perpetuated to succeeding generations, and 
the character of Constantine is considered, even in the present age, as 
an object either of satire or of panegyric By the impartial union of 
those defects which are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of those 
virtures which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that extraordinary man 
which the truth and candour of history should adopt without a blush * 

““The great Theodosius m his judictoiis advice to his son (Claudian in 
IV Consulat. Honorii 214 etc.) distinguisbcs the station of a Koman prince 
from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was necessary for the one birth 
might suffice for the other 

* On nc se trompera point sur Constantin en croyatrt tout Je mal qu en dit 
Eusebe et tout le bien quen dit ZoMme Fleury Hist Ecclesiastique tom 
ui p 233 Euseb us and Zos mus form indeed the two extremes of flattery 
and invective. The intermediate shades are expressed by those ur ters whose 
character or situation vanously tempered ttic influence of their relig ous zeal 
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But it would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such discor* 
dant colours, and to reconcile sudi inconsistent qualities, must produce 
a figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper 
and distinct lights by a careful separation of the different periods of the 
reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been enriched 
by nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his 
countenance majestic, his deportment graceful ; his strength and activity 
were displayed in every manly exercise, and, from his earliest youth to 
a wry advanced season of life, he preserved the vigour of his constitu- 
tion by a strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tem- 
perance. He delighted in the social intercourse of familiar converea- 
tion; and though he might sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery 
with less reserve than was required by the severe dignity of his sta- 
tion, the courtesy and liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all 
who approached him. The sincerity of his friendship has been sus- 
pected; yet he showed, on some occasions, that he was not incapable 
of a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate 
education had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the 
value of learning; and the arts and sciences derived some encourage- 
ment from the munificent protection of Constantine. In the despat^ 
of business his diligence was indefatigable; and the active powers of 
his mind were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or medi- 
tating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining the com- 
plaints of his subjects Even those who censured the propriety of his 
measures were compelled to acknowledge that he possessed magnanim- 
ity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous designs, with- 
out being checked either by the prejudices of education or by the 
clamours of the multitude In the field he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
summate general; and to bis abilities, rather than to his fortune, we 
may ascribe the signal victories which he obtained over the foreign and 
domestic foes of the republic He lor’ed glory as the reward, perhaps 
as the motive, of his labours. The boundless ambition which, from 
the moment of his accepting the purple at York, appears as the ruling 
passion of bis soul, may be justified by the dangers of his own situa- 
tion, by the character of his rivals, by the consdousness of superior 
merit, and by the prospect (bat his success would enable him to restore 
peace and order to the distracted empire In his civil wars against 
Maxentius and Licinius he had engaged on his side the inclinations of 
the people, who compared the undissembled vices of those tyrants with 
the spirit of xvisdom and justice which seemed to direct the general 
tenor of the administration of Constantine.* 


*Thc Mrtucs of Constantine arc collected for the most part from Eutropius 
and the j-ounger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote after tlie extinction 
ot Jn$ family Even Zosiraus and the Cmptror Julian acknowledscd his 
personal courage and military achcesements 
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Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, such is the diaracter which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have transmitted to posterity. But the conclusion of 
his reign (according to the moderate and indeed tender sentence of a 
writer of the same age) degraded him from the rank which he had ac- 
quired among the most deserving of the Roman pnnces.® In the life 
of Augustus we behold the tyrant of the republic converted almost by 
imperceptible degrees into the father of his cotmtry and of human kind. 
In that of Constantine we may contemplate a hero, who had so long 
inspired his subjects with love and his enemies with terror, degenerat- 
ing into a cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or 
raised by conquest above the necessity of dissimulation. The general 
peace which he maintained during the last fourteen >ears of his reign 
was a period of apparent splendour rather than of real prosperity, and 
the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite yet recon- 
cilable vices of rapadousness and prodigality The accumulated treas- 
ures found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were lavishly con- 
sumed, the various innovations introduced by the conqueror were at- 
tended with an inaeaslng expense, the cost of his buildings, his court, 
and his festivals required an immediate and plentiful supply, and tbc 
oppression of the people was the only fund which could support the 
magnificence of the sovereign,^ His unworthy favourites, enriched 
by the boundless liberality of their master, usurped with impunity the 
privilege of rapine and corruption ^ A secret but universal decay was 
felt In every part of the public administration, and the emperor him- 
self, though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the esteem, 
of hiS subjects. The dress and manners which, towards the decline of 
life, he chose to effect, served only to degrade him m the eyes of man- 
kind The Asiatic pomp which had been adopted by the pride of Dio- 
cletian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the person of Con- 
stantine. He is represented with false hair 0/ various colours, labori- 
ously arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a diadem of a new 

•Sec Eutropias, x. 6 [4] In pnmo Imperu teiapore optioiis pnnapibiu, 
ultimo mediis comparandus. From the ancient Creek version of Pmanius 
(edit Haiercamp p 697). I am indined to suspect that Eutropius had one- 
mally w-itten tur mediis; and that the offensive monosyllable was dropr^ 
hy the wilful inadvertency of transenbers Aureliu* Victor expresses the 
E-meral opinion by a vulgar and indeed obscure proverb Traehala deeem 
annis pr«tanussimus; duodeam sequentibus hiro, deeem nonssimis fuftllus 
cb immodicas profustones (Epit. c. 41 ] 

•Julun, Oral. 1 p 8, m a ffattenng discourse pronounced before the son 
ol Constantine, and Cicsares. p 335 2 osunut lb 11. c. 3S7, p 114. 115. The 
stalely buildings of Constantinople, etc. may be quoted as a bsting and un- 
exceptionable proof of the profuseness of Ihctr founder. 

•The impartial Ammianus deserves all our confidence Proximorum fauces 
aperuit primus omnium Constantinos L xn. c. 8. Eusebius himself confesses 
the abuse (Vit Constantin. 1 is c. 19, ^); and tome of the Imperial laws 
feebly poirt out the remedy. See p 337 
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and more expensive fashion, a profusion of gems and pearls, of collars 
and bracelets, and a \nriegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously 
embroidered with flowers of gold In such apparel, scarcely to be ex 
cused by the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover 
the wisdom of an aged monarch and the simpliaty of a Roman vet- 
eran® A mmd thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was inca- 
pable of rising to that magnammity which disdains suspicion and dares 
to forgive The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be 
justified by the maxims of policy as they are taught m the schools of 
tyrants, but an impartial narratne of the executions, or rather mur- 
ders, which sullied the declining age of Constantine, will suggest to our 
most candid thoughts the idea of a prince who could sacrifice, without 
reluctance, the laws of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates 
either of his passions or of his interest 

The sf'me fortune which so invariably followed the standard of Con- 
stantine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his domestic life 
Those among his predecessors who had enjoj ed the longest and most 
prosperous reigns, Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been disap 
pointed of posterity, and the frequent revolutions had never allowed 
sufficient time for any Imperial family to grow up and multiply under 
the shade of the purple But the royalty of the Flavian line, which 
had been first ennobled by the Gothic Claudius, descended through 
several generations and Constantme himself derived from his royal 
father the hereditary honours which be transmitted to his children The 
emperor had been twice mained Mmervina, the obscure but lawful 
object of his youthful attachment,*^ had left him only one son who 
was called Crispus By Fausla, the daughter of Maximian he had 
three daughters, and three sons known by the kindred names of Con 
stantine Constantius, and Constans The unambitious brothers of the 
Great Constantine, Julius Constantius, Dalmatius and Hanmbal 
lanus,® were permitted to enjoy the most honourable rank and the most 
affluent fortune that could be consistent with a private station The 
youngest of the three lived without a name and died without posterity 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the Imperial race Gallus 

* Jul an in the Csesars attempts to ndicale his unde. His suspicious testi 
tnony is confirmed however by the learned Spanheim with the authority o! 
medals (see Commentaire p 156 *99 397 459) Eusebius (Orat c. S) 
alleges that Constantine dressed for the public not for h mself Were th s 
admitted the vainest coxcomb could never want an excuse 

’ Zos mus [1 11 c 20 ] and Zonaras agree in representing Mmervina as the 
concubine of Constantine but Ducange has very gallantly rescued her char 
acter by produc ng a deasive passage from one of the panegyrics Ab ipso 
fine puentiate te matrimonii legibus ded sti 

* Ducange (Fam lue Byzantins p 44) bestows on him after Zonaras the 
name of Constantine a name somewhail uni kely as it was already occupied 
by the elder brother That of Hannbahanus is mentioned in the Paschal 
Chronicle and is approved by Tillemont Hist des Empereurs tom iv p 527 
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and Julian afterwards became the most illustrious of the children of 
Julius Constantius, the Patriciott. The two sons of Dalmatius, who 
had been decorated with the vain title of Censor, were named Dalma* 
tius and Hannibalianus. The two asters of the great Constantine, 
Anastasia and Eulropia, were bestowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, 
two senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third sister, 
Constantia, was distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness and of 
misery. She remained the widow of the vanquished Licinius; and it 
was by ber entreaties that an innocent boy, the offspring of their mar- 
riage, preserved, for some time, his life, the title of Cssar, and a pre- 
carious hope of the succession. Besides the females and the allies of 
the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whom the language of modern 
courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, seem^, according; 
to the order of their birth, to be destined either to inherit or to support 
the throne of Constantine, But in less than thirty years this numerous 
and increasing family was reduced to the persons of Constantius and 
Julian, who alone had survived a series of crimes and calamities such 
as the tragic poets have deplored In the devoted lines of Pelops and of 
Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive heir 
of the empire, Is represented by impartial historians as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his education, or at least of his 
studies, was intrusted to Eactantius, the most eloquent of the Chris- 
tians; a preceptor admirably qualih^ to form the taste and to excite 
the virtues of bis illustrious dcsdple.* At the age of seventeen Crispus 
was invested with the title of Oesar, and the administration of the Gal- 
lic provinces, where the inroads of the Germans gave him an early 
occasion of signalising his military prowess. In the civil war which 
broke out soon afterwards, the father and son divided their powers; 
and this history has already celebrated the valour as well as conduct 
displayed by the latter in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, so 
obstinately defended by the superior fleet of Licinius This naval 
victory contributed to determine the event of the war, and the names 
of Constantine and of Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations 
of their eastern subjects, who loudiy proclaimed that the world had 
been subdued, and was now governed, by an emperor endowed with 
every virtue, and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved of Heaven, 
and the lively image of his father’s perfections. The public favour) 
which seldom accompanies old age, diffused its lustre over the youth of 
Crispus. He deserved the esteem and he engaged the affections of 
the court, the army, and the people The experienced merit of a reign- 


Jerom. m Chron The poverty of Lactantius may be applied either ta 
the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame of the unfeeling 
patron See Tillemont, Mem Ecclesiast tom vi part i p 345 Dupin 
Bibhotheque Ecclesiast tom. 1 p. 20s Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel 
History, part 11. vol. vii. p 66 
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mg monarch b acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and fre 
quently demed with partial and discontented murmurs, while, from 
the opening \nrtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the roost 
unbounded hopes of pn\ate as well as public felicity ** 

This dangerous popularity soon exai^ the attention of Constantine, 
who, both as a father and as a king, was impatient of an equal In- 
stead of attempting to secure the allegiance of his son by the generous 
ties of confidence and gratitude, he resob ed to pre\ent the mischief* 
which might be apprehended from dissatisfied ambition Cn^us soon 
had reason to complain that, while his infant brother Constantius was 
sent with the title of Csesar to reign o\er his peculiar department of 
the Gallic provinMs,’^ he, a pnnce of mature years, who liad per- 
formed such recent and signal scrMces, instead of bemg raised to the 
supenor rank of Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner to his father’s 
court, and exposed, without power or defence, to every calumny which 
the rnalice of his enemies could suggest Under such pamful circum 
stances the royal youth might not always be able to compose his be- 
haviour or suppress his discontent, and we may be assured that he was 
encompassed by a tram of mdiscreet or perfidious followers, who assi 
duously studied to mflame, and wbo were perhaps instructed to betraj, 
the unguarded warmth of his resentment An edict of Constantme, pub- 
lished about this time, mamfestly indicates bis real or afiected suapi 
aons that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his person and 
government By al! the allurements of honours and rewards he mvites 
informers of every degree to accuse, without exception, hu, magistrates 
or ministers, his fnends or his most intimate favourites, protesting, 
with a solemn asseveration, that be himself will listen to the charge, 
that he himself wM revenge his mjunes, and concluding with a prajer, 
which discovers some apprehension of danger, that the prov'idence of 
the Supreme Being may still contmue to protect the safety of the em- 
peror and of the empire 

The mfonners who complied with so liberal an mvitation were suf- 
fiaently versed in the arts of courts to select the fnends and adherents 
of Cnspus as the guilty persons, nor is there any reason to distrust 
the veraaty of the emperor, who had promised an ample measure of 
revenge and punishment The policy of Constantine mamtained, how- 

"Euseb Hist. Ecctesiast. J x. c 9 Eutropias <x 4) styles him "cgregiam 
strum, ” and Julian (OraC t) rcry plainly alludes to the exploits of Cnspus 
in ih- avil war See Spanheim Coinnieot. p 92. 

** Compare Idatius and He Paschal Chronicle Hiih Ammtanus (L xiv c. 5) 
The jrcr m which Constantius was created Carsar seems to be more ac 
curately fixed by the two chronologis s, but the histonan who lived in h s 
court could not be igrorant of the day of the annnersary For the apnoint 
Trent of the new Czur to the proTinces of Gaul, see Julian Oral 1 p 12 
Godefroy, ChronoL Lesun. p 2d, and Blondel de I3 l^maute de 1 ^Iise 
p 11F3 

“Cod. Theod L ix. tit. it [lit. J le^ 4.) Godefroy suspected the secret 
motises of this law Comment, tom. iix p 9- 
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ever, the same appearances of regard and confidence towards a son 
whom he began to consider as his most irreconcilable enemy Medals 
were struck with tlie customary vows for the long and auspicious reign 
of the joung CESar, and as the people, who was not admitted into 
the secrets of the palace, stiI1*lovcd his virtues and respected his dig- 
nity, a poet, who solicit® his recall from exile, adores with equal devo 
tion the majesty of the father and that of the son “ The time was 
now arrived for celebrating the august ceremony of the twentieth year 
of the reign of Constantine, and the emperor, for that purpose, re- 
moved his court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most splendid 
preparations had been made for his reception Every eye and every 
tongue affected to express their sense of the general happmess, and the 
veil of ceremony and dissimulation was drawn for a while over the 
darkest designs of revenge and murder In the midst of the festival 
the unfortunate Cnspus was apprehended by order of the emperor, who 
laid aside the tenderness of a father without assuming the equity of ? 
judge The examination was short and private, and as it was 
thought decent to conceal the fate of the young prmce from the eyes 
of the Roman people, he was sent imder a strong guard to Pola in 
Istna, where, soon afterwards, he was put to death, either by the hand 
of the executioner or by the more gentle operation of poison ” The 
Casar Licmms, a youth of amiable manners, was involved m the ruin 
of Cnspus,** and the stern jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by 
the prayers and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of 
a «on whose rank was bs only enme, and whose loss she did not long 

“Ducaog-c Fam Byzant. p 28 Tilleraont tom iv p 610 
’*His name was Porphyrius Optatianns The date of his panegyric written 
according to the taste of the age m vile acrostics is settled by Scaliger ad 
Enseb p 250, TiHemonl tom iv p 607 and Fabriems Biblioth Latin 1 

“Zosini .1 H [c. 29] p los Godefroj, Chrono! Legum p 28 
' wthout a tnal is the strong and most probably the just ex 

press on of Suidas The elder Victor who wrote under the next reign speaks 
with becoming caution Natu grandior mcertum qua causa patns judicio 
occidisset [De Gesar c 41 ] If 've consult the succeeding writers Eutro 
plus the younger Victor Orosius Jerom Zosimus Philostorgius and Greg 
ory of Tours their knowledge will appear gradually to increase as their 
means of mformation must have dmnished 3 circumstance which frequently 
occurs in historical disquisition. 

” Amrmanus xiv c uses the general expression of feremf {mu 
Codinus (p 34) [p 63 ed BonnJ beheads the young prince but Sidonius 
ApolUnans (Epistol % 8) for the sake perhaps of an antithesis to Fausta s 
ttann bath chooses to administer a draught of cold poison 
“ Sorosis filium commods tndolis juvenem Eutropius x 6 [4] May 
I not be permitted to conjecture that Cnspus had married Helena the 
daughter of the emperor Licmios and that on the happy deliiery of the 
princess in the year 322 a general pardon was granted by Constantine? 
See Ducange Fam Byzant p 47 and the law (1 ix tit. xxxvii ) of the 
T 1 eodosian code whidi h« so much embarrassed the interpreters Gode- 
froy tom iii p 267 
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survive. The story of these unhapipr princes, the nature and evidence 
of tlieir guilt, the forms of their trial, ano Ilje circumstances of their 
death, were buried in mysterious obscurity, and the courtly bishop, ^vho 
has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of his 
hero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these tragic events " 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, whilst it imprints 
an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, must remind us of 
the very different behaviour of one of the greatest monarebs of the 
present age. The Czar Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, 
submitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, the 
reasons which had compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a 
criminal, or at least of a degenerate, son.®* 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged that the 
modem Greeks, who adore the memory of their founder, are reduced 
to palliate the guilt of a parricide which the common feelings of human 
nature forbade them to justify. They pretend that, as soon as the 
afflicted father discovered the falsehood of the accusation by which his 
credulity had been so fatally misled, he published to the world his re- 
pentance and remorse, that be mourned forty days, during which he 
abstained from the use of the bath and all the ordinary comforts of 
life, and that, for the lasting instruction of posterity, he erected a 
golden statue of Crispus, with this memorable inscription, — To iiv sov, 
WHOM I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED ** A tale SO moral and so interesting 
would deserve to be supported by less exceptionable authority; but if 
we consult the more ancient and authentic vmters, they will inform us 
that the repentance of Constantine was manifested only m acts ol blood 
and revenge, and that he atoned for the murder of an innocent son by 
th«» execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife They ascribe the misfortunes 
of Crispus to the arts of bis stepmother Fausta, whose implacable 
hatred or whose disappointed love renewed in the palace of Constantine 
the ancient tragedy of Hippolytus and of Phadra.** Like the daughter 
of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her son-in-law of an inces- 
tuous attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife, and easily obtained, 
from the jealousy of the emperor, a sentence of death against a young 
prince whom she considered with reason as the most formidable rival 
of her own children. But Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, 

“See the Life of Constantine, particularly (Euseb ] J «. c 19 20 Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards Evagrius (1 111. c. 41) deduced from the 
silence of Eusebius a vain argument against the reality of the fact 
"Histoire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part 11. c 10 
“ In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, and after- 
wards concealed by the malice of the Anans, Codinus very readily creates 
(p 34 (p 63, ed Bonn!) two witnesses, Hippolytus and the younger Herod- 
otus, to whose imaginary histones he appeals with unblushing confidence 
“Zosimus (L 11 [c. 29] p 103) may be considered as our original. The 
ingenuity of the modems, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, has 
illustrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative. 
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lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandson Crispus, 
nor 'nas it long before a real or pretended discovery vvas made that 
Fausta herself entertained a criminal connection vnth a slave belonging 
to the Imperial stables ” Her condemnation and punishment were 
the instant consequences of the charge, and the adulteress was suf 
located by the steam of a bath, which, for that purpose, had been 
heated to an extraordinary degree '** By some it will perhaps be 
thought that the remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty years, and 
the honour of their common offspring, tlie destined heirs of the throne 
might have softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and persuaded 
him to suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, to expiate her 
offences in a solitary prison But it seems a superfluous labour to 
weight the propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this smgu 
lar event, which is attended with some circumstances of doubt and 
perplexity Those who have attacked, and those who have defended, 
the character of Constantine, have alike disregarded two very remark- 
able passages of two orations pronounced under the succeeding reign 
The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the fortune of the 
empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so many 
princes The latter asserts, m expliat terms, that the mother of the 
younger Constantine, who was slam three years after his father’s death, 
survived to weep over the fate of her son ** Notwithstandmg the posi 
live testimony of several writers of the Pagan as well as of the Oins 
tian religion, there may still remam some reason to believe, or at least 
to suspect, that Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious cruelty of her 
husband The deaths of a son and of a nephew, with the execution of 
a great number of respectable and perhaps innocent friends,” who were 
involved in their fall, may be sufficient, however, to justify the discon 
tent of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed to 

“ Philostorgius 1 II c 4. Zosimus (I 11 p 104 [c 29] ij6 [c. 39I) im 
putes to Constantine the death of two wives of the innocent Fausta and 
of an adulteress who was the mother of his three successors According to 
Jerom three or four >ears elapsed between the death of Crispus and that 
of Fausta The elder Victor is prudently s lent 

“ If Fausta was put to death it is reasonable to believe that the pri /ate 
apartments of the palace were the scene of her execution The orator 
Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked empress on a desert 
mountain to be devoured by wild beasts 

“Julian Oral 1 [p 9] He seems to call her the mother of Crispus She 
might assume that title by adoption At least she was not considered as 
his mortal enemy Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with that of 
Parysatis the Persian queen A Roman would have more naturally recollected 
the second Agrippina — 

Et moi qui sur le trone ai snivi mes ancetres 
Moi fille femme soeur et mere de iios maitres 
^“Monod m Constantin Jun c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop edit. Havercamp 
The orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens 

" Intcrfecit numerosos amicos Eutrop x 6 I4] 
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the palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns of Constan 

tine and Nero ** 

By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the empire seemed to 
devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been already mentioned 
under the names of Constantine, Constantms, and of Constans These 
young prmces were successively invested with the title of Cjesar, and 
the dates of their promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twenti 
eth, and the thirtieth years of the reign of their father '* This conduct, 
though It tended to multiply the future masters of the Roman world, 
might be excused by the partiality of paternal affection , but it is not 
so easy to understand the motives of the emperor, when he endan 
gered the safety both of his family and of his people by the unneces 
sary elevation of his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus The 
former was raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality with his cousins 
In favour of the latter, Constantine invented the new and singular ap 
pellation of NobtUswnus^'' to which be annexed the flattering distinc- 
tion of a robe of purple and gold But of the whole series of Roman 
prmces in any age of the empire Hantubalianus alone was distinguished 
by the title of Kmc, a name which the subjects of Tibenus would haie 
detested as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny The use 
of such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Constantine, is a 
strange and unconnected fact, whidi can scarcely be admitted on the 
joint authority of Imperial medals and contemporary writers ** 

The whole empire was deeply interested m the education of these 
bve youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantine The exercises 
of the body prepared them for the fatigues of war and tlie duties of 
active life Those who occasionally mention the education or talents 


"Saturni aurea sxcula quis requirat’ 

Sunt hsc gemmea sed Ncroniana 

Sidon ApoIIinar v 8 

It IS somewhat sin^lar that these satirical lines should be attributed not 
to an obscure libeller or a disappointed patriot but to Ablavius prime minister 
and favourite of the emperor We may now pcrce ve that the imprecationi 
of the Roman people were dictated by humanity^ as well as by superstition 
Zos m L II [c 30] p 105 

“Fuseb Oral in Constantin c 3 These dates are sufficiently correct to 
justify the orator 

[The correct dates should certainly be pven they took place in 317 3^3 
and 333 A. 0 — O S 1 

"Zosim 1 II [c 39] p It? Under the predecessors of Constantine Nobtluti 
»«Hi was a vague epithet rather than a legal and determined title. 

' Adstruunt nummi setercs ac singulares Spanheim de Usu Numismat 
Dissertat *11 vol it p 337 Amnuanus speaks of this Roman king <1 xiv 
c I and Valesius ad Joe ) The Valesian fragment 5t>Ies him King of k ngs 
and the Paschal Clironicle (p 2S6 [p 2^ ed. Ven sol 1 p 532 cd Donn|) 

1 y employing the word acqu res the weight of Latin evidence 

(Hannibalianus reigned oicr the Pontic and Armenian districts m J35 A t> 
Tliere st ll exist medals strueV. in his honour on which the same title it found 
“ FI_ Hannibal ano Regt. Armenia of course means here the Lesser 
Armenia — O SJ 
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of Constantius allow that he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping 
and running, that he was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and 
a master of all the different weapons used in the service either of the 
cavalry or of the infantry.*® The same assiduous cultivation was 
bestowed, though not perhaps with equal success, to improve the minds 
of the sons and nephews of Constantine.** The most celebrated profes- 
sors of the Christian faith, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, were invited by the liberality of the emperor, who re- 
served for himself the important task of instructing the royal youths in 
the science of government and the knowledge of mankind. But the 
genius of Constantine himself had been formed by adversity and ex- 
perience. In the free intercourse of private life, and amidst the dangers 
of the court of Galerius, he had learned to command bis own passions, 
to encounter those of his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his personal con- 
duct. His destined successors had the misfortune of being bom and 
educated in the Imperial purple. Ince^ntly surrounded with a train 
of flatterers, they passed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and the 
expectation of a throne, nor would the dignity of their rank permit 
them to descend from that elevated station from whence the various 
characters of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect. The indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a very ten- 
der age, to share the administration of the empire; and they studied 
the art of reigning, at the expense of the people intrusted to their care. 
The younger Constantine was appointed to hold his court in Gaul, 
and his brother Constantius exchanged that department, the ancient 
patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, but less martial, coun- 
tries of the East. Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, were ac- 
customed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the representa- 
tive of the great Constantine He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic fron- 
tier, to which he annexed the government of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece The city of C^sarea was chosen for the residence of Hanni- 
balianus; and the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser 
Armenia, were designed to form the extent of his new kingdom. For 
each of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A just 
proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted for 
their respective dignity and defence. The ministers and generals who 
were placed about their persons were such as Constantme could trust 
to assist, and even to control, these youthful sovereigns in the exercise 
of their delegated power. As they advanced in years and experience, 

"His dexterity in martial excrases «s celebrated by Julian (Orat i p ii 
Orat 11 p 53) and allowed by Amnuanus (1 xxi c 16) * ' 

"Euseb in Vit Constantin I iv c 31 Julian, Orat i p. 11-16, with 
Spanheirn’s elaborate Commentary. Libamus. Orat lu p 109 jed. Pans, 
1627], Constantius studied with laudable diligence, but the dulness of his 
fanci preventL'd him from succeeding m the art of poetry, or even of rhetoric 
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the limits of their authority were insensibly enlarged: but the emperor 
alwaj-s rcser\'ed for himself the title of Augustus; and while he showed 
the Casars to the armies and provinces, he maintained every part of 
the empire in equal obedience to its supreme head.** The tranquillity 
of the last fourteen years of his rdgn was scarcely interrupted by the 
contemptible insurrection of a camel*drivcr in the island of Cyprus,** 
or by the active part which the polity of Constantine engaged him to 
assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians 
form a very remarkable shade; as they seem to unite the manners of 
the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion of the andent 
inhabitants of Europe. According to the various accidents of peace 
and war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians were sometimes con* 
Cned to the banks of the Tanats, and they sometimes spread themselves 
over the immense plains which lie between the Vistula and the Volga ** 
The care of their numerous docks and herds, the pursuit of game, and 
the exercise of war, or rather of rapine, directed the vagrant motions 
of the Sarmatians. The movable camps or dries, the ordinary rcsi* 
dence of their wives and children, consisted only of large waggons 
drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. The roditary 
strength of the nation was composed of cavalry; and the custom of 
thevr waniots to lead in their band orve or two spare horses enabled 
them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which surprised 
the security, and eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy.** Their 
poverty of iron prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of cuirass, 
which was capable of resisting a sword or javelin, though it was formed 
only of horses* hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
over each other in the manner of scales or feathers, and strongly sewed 
upon an under garment of coarse Unen.** The offensive arms of the 
Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, and a weighty bow with 
a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the necessity of employing 
fish-bones for the points of their weapons; but the custom of dipping 

“Eusebius (L lY c. sr, 52). with a design of exalting the authority and 
glory of Gjnstantine, amrms that he divided the Eoman empire as a private 
citizen might have divided his patrimony His distribution of the provinces 
may be collected from Eutropius. the two Victors, and the Valesian fragment 

“Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tumult, was 
apprehended and burnt alive m the market-place of Tarsus, by the vigilance of 
Dalmatius See the elder Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the doubtful 
traditions of Theophanes and C^renns 

“ Cellarius has collected the opinions of the ancients concerning the European 
and Asiatic Sarmatia; and hf d’Anville haa applied them to modem geogra- 
phy With the skill and accuracy which always distinguish that excellent writer. 

•'Ammian 1 xviL c. iz The Sannatian horses were castrated to prevent 
the mischievous accidents which might happen from the noisy and ungovern- 
able passions of the males 

"Pausanias, L 1. [a 21, S 5l P 50. edit Kuhn That inquisitive traveller 
had carefully examined a Sarmatian cnuasi which was preserved m the 
temple of .Esculapius at Athens 
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them in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they in* 
flicted, IS alone suffiaert to prove the most savage manners, smce a 
people impressed with a sense of humamty would have abhorred so 
cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war would have dis 
darned so impotent a resource** Whenever these barbarians issued 
from their deserts m quest of prey, their diaggy beards, uncombed 
locks, the furs with which they were covered from head to foot, and 
their fierce countenances, which seemed to express the innate cruelty of 
their minds, inspired the more civilised provincials of Rome with horror 
and dismay 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent m the enjoyment of fame and 
luxury, was condemned to an hopeless exUe on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without defence, to the fury of 
these monsters of the desert, with whose stem spirits he feared that his 
gentle shade might hereafter be confounded In his pathetic, but 
sometimes unmanly lamentations,** be descnbes m the most lively 
colours the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, of the Gets and 
Sarmatians, who were associated for the purposes of destruction, and 
from the accounts of history there »s some reason to believe that these 
Sarmatians were the Jazyg®, one of the most numerous and warlike 
Inbes of the nation The allurements of plenty engaged them to seek 
a permanent establishment on the frontiers of the empire Soon after 
the reign of Augustus they obliged the Dacians, who subsisted by fish 
mg on the banks of the river Theiss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly 
country, and to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains 
of the Upper Hungary, which are bounded bv the course of the Danube 
and the semicircular enclosure of the Carpathian mountains** In this 
advantageous position they watched or suspended the moment of at 

"Aspicis et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro, 

Et telum cau^as mortis habere duas 

Ovid ex Ponto I iv ep 7, ver It 

See m the Rccherchcs sur les Americams tom n p 236-271, a very curious 
dissertation on poisoned darts The venom was commonly extracted from 
the vegetable rtign but that employed by the Scythians appears to have 
been drawn from the viper and a mixture of human blood The use of 
poisoned arms which has been spread over both worlds never preserved a 
sa%'age tribe from the arms of a disciplined enemy 
“The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed during the 
seven first years of h s melancholy exile possess besides the merit of 
elegance a double value. They exhibit a picture of the human mind under 
singular circumstances, and they contain many curious observations 
which no Roman except Ovid could have an opportunity of making Every 
circumstance which tends to illustrate the history of the barbarians has been 
drawn together by the very accurate Count de Dual Hist Ancienne des 
Peuples de 1 Europe, tom. iv c. xvi p 286-317 
“The Sarmatian Jazyga were settled on ^e banks o! the Pathissus 01 
Tibiscus when Pliny in the jear 79 published his Natural History See 
L IV c. as, la the time of Strabo and Ovid sixty or seventy years before 
they appear to have inhabited beyond the Getae, along the coast of the Euxine 
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tack, as they were provoked by injunes or appeased by presents, they 
gradually acquired the skill ot using more dangerous weapons, and al* 
though the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by any memorable 
exploits, they occasionally assisted their eastern and western neigh- 
bours, the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable body of cavalry 
They lived under the irregular aristocracy of their chieftains, but 
after they had received into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, who 
yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, they seem to have chosen 
a king from that nation, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the northern ocean 
This motive of enmity must have inQamed the subjects of contention 
which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike and independent 
nations The Vandal pnnces were stimulated by fear and revenge, the 
Gothic kings aspired to extend their dominion from the Euxine to the 
Irontiers of Germany, and the waters of the Maros, a small river which 
lalls into the Theias, were stained with the blood of the contending 
barbarians After some experience of the superior strength and num 
hers of their adversaries, the Sarmatians implored the protection of the 
Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure the discord of the nations, 
but who was justly alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms As 
soon as Constantine had declared himself m favour of the weaker 
party, the haughty Aranc, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the 
attack of the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through the province of Massia To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host the aged emperor took the field m person, but on 
this occasion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory which 
he had acquired m so many foreign and domestic wars He had the 
mortification of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detach 
ment of the barbanans, who pursued them to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate and 
Ignominious retreat ** The event of a second and more successful ac- 

“ Pnncipes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civitatiS regimen plebem 
quoque ct vim equitum qua sola valent, o/Ierebant Tacit Hist, iii 5 Th s 
offer was made in the civit war between Vitellius and Vespasian 

“This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian subjects seems 
necessary to reconcile the Goth Jornandes with the Greek and Latin histonans of 
Constantine It may be observed that Is dore who lived m Spam under the 
doramioo of the Goths gives them for enemies not the Vandals but the 
Sarmatians See his Chronicle in Grotius p 709 
[It IS now generally adm tfed that if the Sarmatians were not of Sclavonic 
origin there must have been many Sclavonic settlers amongst them to account 
for the purely Sclavamc names that occur On the other hand, Safank in 
his Slawische Alterthumer attempted to prove that such tribes as the Alani 
Roxolani Bastamas, jazyges were allied to the Persians and Medes and there 
fore belonged to an Iranian stock. The quest on is very obscure to this 
da> Cf Niebuhr Ktent Schrtflen — O Sj 

“ [\o other author ancient or modem mentions this defeat of Constantine 
by the Goths It is one of the few positive errors in histone fact to be 
recorded against Gibbon — O S ] 
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tion retrieved the honour of the Ronuin name; and the powers of art 
and discipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over the efforts of 
irregular valour. The broken army of the Goths abandoned the field of 
battle, the wasted province, and the passage of the Danube; and al- 
though the eldest of the sons of Constantine 'nas permitted to supply 
the place of his father, the merit of the victory, which diffused uni- 
versal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious counsels of the emperor 
himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage by bis negotia- 
tions with the free and warlike people of Chersonesus,^® whose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or Crimean peninsula, still 
retained some vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a 
perpetual magistrate, assisted by a council of senators, emphatically 
styled the Fathers of the City. The Chersonites were animated againsi 
the Goths by the memory of the wars which, in the preceding century, 
they had maintained with unequal forces against the invaders of their 
country. They were connected with the Romans by the mutual bene- 
fits of commerce; as they were supplied from the provinces of Asia 
with com and manufactures, which they purchased with their onI> 
productions, salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition of Con 
stantine, they prepared, under the conduct of their magistrate Dio 
genes, a considerable army, of which the principal strength consisted 
m cross-bows and military chariots The speedy march and intrepid 
attack of the Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the Goths, as- 
sisted the operations of the Imperial generals The Goths, vanquished 
on every side, were driven into the mountains, where, in the course of 
a severe campaign, above an hundred thousand were computr^J to have 
perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length granted to their 
humble supplications, the eldest son of Aratic was accepted ns the most 
valuable hostage, and Constantine endeavoured to convince/ their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, how far the friendship 
of the Romans was preferable to tbeir enmity. In the expressions of 

‘'I may stand m need of some apology for havmg used, without scruple, the 
authority of Constantine Porphyrogcnitus, m all that relates to the wars and 
negotiations of the Chersonites I am aware that he was a Greek of the 
tenth century, and that his accounts of ancient history are frequently confused 
and fabulous But on this occasion his narrative is, for the most part, con- 
sistent and probable, nof is there much difficulty in conceiving that an 
ecci^ecoc mgVvt have acetw to sotk. secret acchives which, had escaped the 
diligence of meaner historians For the situation and history of Chersone, 
see Peyssonel, des Peuplcs barbares qui ont habite les Bords du Danube, 
c. XVI 

[Gibbon has here fallen into another peculiar error He has confounded 
the inhabitants of the city of Cherson. the ancient Chersonesus, with the 
people of the Chersonesus Taurica The very author he cites, Constantine 
Poiphyrogenttus, jf read with care, would have kept hitn nght, for he clearly 
distinguishes between the republic of Cherson from the rest of the Taunc 
peninsula, then possessed by the kings of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and 
that the aty of Cherson alone fumishra succours to the Romans— -O. S.] 
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hIs gratitude tOTrards the faithful Chersoniles, the emperor was still 
more magnificent. The pride of the nation was gratified by the splen- 
did and almost roj-al decorations bestowed on their magistrate and 
his successors. A perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated 
for their \essels which traded to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iron, corn, oil, and of e\-ery supply which 
could be useful either in peace or war. But jt was thought that the 
Sarmatians were suffidently rewarded by their deliverance from im- 
pending rum; and the emperor, perhi^H with too strict an economy, 
deducted some part of the expenses of the war from the customary 
gratifications wb’ch were allowed to that turbulent nation.** 

Exasperated b3’ this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon forgot, 
with the levity of barbanans, the services which thej' had so lately 
received, and the dangers wWdj stiU threatened their safety. Their 
inroads on the territorj* of the empire provoked the indignation of Con- 
suintiae to leave them to their fate; and he no longer opposed the am- 
bition of Geberic, a renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the 
Gothic throne. Wisurcar, the Vandal ting, whilst, alone and unas- 
sisted, he defended his doraimons with undaunted courage, was van- 
quished and slain in a decisive battle which swept away the fiower of 
the Sarmatian youth. The remainder of the nation embraced the 
de s perate expedient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and 
herdsmen, 1^ whose tumoltuao' aid they revenged their defeat, and 
expelled the invader from their confines. Bat they soon discovered 
that they had exchanged a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dan- 
gerous and more implacable. Enraged by their former servitude, elated 
b}* thrir present glory, the slaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed 
and usurped the posessioa of the couDtr>’ which they had saved. Their 
masters, unable to withstand the ungoverned fury of the populace, 
preferrrf the hardships of exile to the tjraimy of their servants. Some 
of the festive Sarmatians solicited a Jess ignominious dependence under 
the hostile standard of the Goths. A more numerous band retired 
beyond the Carpathian motmtains, among the Quadi, their German 
allies, and were easily admitted to share a superfluous waste of uncul- 
tivated land- But the far greater part of the distressed nation turned 
their ej'es towards the fruitful provmces of Rome. Imploring the pro- 
tection and forgiveness of the e mp eror, they solemnly promised, as 
subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the most inviolable fidelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive them into its bo=oni. Ac- 
cording to the adopted by Probus and his successors, the offers 

cf Ibis barbarian colony were eagerly accepted; and a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of Pannoma, Thrace, Macedonia, and 

• [Not only was there do such deduction cade from the castonary " grati- 

fications " made to the nation m qwstioa, bct after his Ttetoty, and to pnauh 
the Sarnalians for then ravages «»ataitted, he wnbeld the stuns that it 
tad b*«a the cn'tMn to bestow — O. S.J 
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Italy, were immediately assigned for the habitation and subsistence of 
three hundred thousand Sarmatians*’ 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage 
of a suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty of the Roman 
empire, and the ambassadors of ^lhioi»a, Persia, ard the most remote 
countries of India, congratulated the peace and prosperity of his gov- 
ernment ** If he reckoned among the favours of fortune the death 
of his eldest son, of his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enj'ojed 
an uninterrupted flow of pn\ate as well as public felicity till the thir- 
tieth jear of his reign; a period which none of his predecessors, since 
Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate. Constantine survived that 
solemn festival about ten months; and, at the mature age of sLxty-four, 
after a short illness, he ended his memorable life at the palace of 
Aquyrion, in the suburbs of Nicomedia, rvhither he had retired for the 
benefit of the air, and with the hope of recruiting his exhausted strength 
by the use of the warm baths The excessne demonstrations of gnef, 
or at least of mourning, surpassed whate\er had been practised on any 
former occasion, Notwithstanding the claims of the senate and peo 
pie of ancient Rome, the corpse of the deceased emperor, according to 
his last request, nas transported to the city whi^ x\as destined to 
preserve the name and memory of its founder. The body of Constan 
tine, adorned nith the vain s>mbots of greatness, the purple and dia- 
dem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of the apartments of the 
palace, which for that purpose bad been splendidly furnished and 
illuminated The forms of Uie court were strictly maintained Every 
day, at the appointed hours, the principal officers of the state, the 
army, and the household, approaching the person of their sovereign 
With bended knees and a composed countenance, offered their respect- 
ful homage as seriously as if he had been still alive From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation 'Was for some lime continued; 
nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking that Constan- 

"Tht Gothic and Sarnialian wars ate telalcd m so broken and imperfect 
a manner, that I have been obliged to compare the following writers, who 
mutually supplj, correct, and illustrate each other Those who will take 
the same trouble may acquire a right of criticising my narrative Ammianus, 
Lxvn c. 12 Anonym Valesian p 715 Eutropius, x 7 I4I Sextus Rufus de 
Provmais, c. 26 Julian, Orat 1 p A and Spanheim, Comment p 94. 
Hieronym in Qiron. Euseb in Vit Constantin ! iv c 6 Socrates. 1 i c. 18 
Sozomen, 1 1 c 8 Zosimus, 1 Ji fc 21] p loS Jornandes de Reb Geticis 
c 22 Isidorus m Chron p 70p, in Hist Gothorum Grotii Constantin 
Porphyrogenitus de Administrat Imperil c 53, p 208 edit Meursii [p 144 
Jgq ed Pans, vol iii p 244 sqq ed Bonn] 

“Eusebius Vit. Const L »v c- S®) remarks three circumstances rclatne 
to fliese Indians i They came from the shores of the eastern ocean, a 
ae^iption which might be applied to the coast of China or Coromandel 
2 They presented shining gems and traknown animals 3 They protested Uieir 
kings had erected statues to represent the supreme ma3est> of Constantine 
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tine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of Heaven, had reigned after his 
death/* 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantrj'; and it vras 
soon discovered that the will of the most absolute monarch is seldom 
obejed when his subjects have no longer an>thing to hope from his 
favour, or to dread from his resentment. The same ministers and, 
generals who bowed with such res'crential awe before the inanimate 
corpse of their deceased sos ercign were engaged in secret consultations to 
exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, from the share 
which he had assigned them in the succession of the empire. We are too 
imperfectly acquainted with the court of Constantine to form any 
judgment of the real motives ^riiidi irdluenced the leaders of the con- 
spiracy; unless we should suppose that they were actuated by a spirit 
of jealouq' and revenge against the pnefect Abla\’ius, a proud favourite, 
who bad long direct^ the counsels and abused the confidence of the 
late emperor. The arguments by which they solicited the concurrence 
of the soldiers and people are of a more obwous nature; and the)* 
might with decency, as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of the 
children of Constantine, the danger of multiplying the number of sov- 
ereigns, and the impending mi^hiefs which threatened the republic, 
from the discord of so many rival princes who were not connected by 
Ihe tender sympathy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was con- 
ducted with real and secrecy, till a loud and unanimous declaration 
was* procured from the troops that they would suffer none except the 
sons of their lamented monarch to reign over the Roman empire.** 
The jounger Dalmatiua, who was unit^ with his collateral relations 
by the ties of friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a 
considerable share of the abilities of the great Constantine; but, on this 
occasion, he does not appear to have concerted any measures for sup- 
porting by arms the just claims which himself and his royal brother 
deriv ed from the liberality of lh«r unde. Astonished and overwhelmed 
by the tide of popular fury, they seem to have remained, without the 
power of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable ene- 
mies. Their fate was suspended till the arrival of Constantius, the 
second,** and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of Constantine. 

" Fenus relattita m urbem sut nommoJ. tpiod sane P. R. atgemme tulit- 
Aurelijis Victor [de C»ar. c 41J. Constantme prepared for himself a stately 
tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles Easeb 1 ivv c. Co. The best, and 
indeed almost the only account of the sickness, death, and funei^ of Con- 
stantine, IS contained in the fourth book of his Life by Eusebius. 

**Fusebms (L iv. c. 6S) terminates his oarratise by this loyal declaration 
of the troops, and avoids all the imidious circumstances of the subsequent 
massacre. 

**T1« character of Dalmatius is advaataseousi/, tliough concisely, draw-n 
b> Eutrcpius ix. 9 I5I). Dalmatius Cxsar prospemma indole, neque patruo 
absimilis, haud mult^ post oppressus cst factwne miLurt. As both Jerom and 
tic .Mexandnan Chronicle mentioa the third j-ear of the Cesar, which did 
not commence till the 18th or 24th of September. A4>. yjy, it is certain that 
these military factions continncd above lour months. 
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The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of his 
funeral to the piety of Constantius, and that prince, by the viamty of 
his eastern station, could easily p’^vent the diligence of his brothers, 
■who resided in their distant go\emnients of Italy and Gaul As soon 
as he had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, his first 
care 'was to remove the apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath 
which he pledged for their security His next employment was to find 
some specious pretence which might release his consaence from the 
obhgation of an imprudent promise The arts of fraud were made sub 
servient to the designs of cruelty, and a manifest forgery was attested 
by a person of the most sacred character From the hands of the bishop 
of Nicomedia, Constantius received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the 
genuine testament of his father, in which the emperor expressed h-s 
suspicions that he had been poisoned by his brothers, and conjured 
his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own safety, by the 
punishment of the guilty®* Whatever reasons might have been al 
leged by these unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour 
against so incredible an accusation, they were silenced by the furious 
clamours of the soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, tbeir ene 
mies, their judges, and their executioners The spirit, and even the 
forms, of legal proceedings were repeatedly violated m a promiscuous 
massacre which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his 
cousms, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibahanus were the most illus 
tnoua, the Patrician Optalus, who had marned a sister of the late 
emperor, and the prafect Ablavius, whose power and riches had in 
spired him with some hopes of obtaining the purple If it were neces 
sary to aggravate the horrors of this bloody scene, we might add that 
Constantius himself bad espoused the daughter of his uncle Juhus and 
that be had bestowed his sister m marriage on his cousin Hanmbalianus 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless of the pub 
lie prejudice had formed between the several branches of the Im 


“I lia\e related th s singular anecdote on the authority of PJulostorgius 
I 11 c l6 But if such a pretext was ever used by Constant us and his 
adherents it was laid aside with contempt as soon as it sened their immediate 
purpose Atliauas us ^tam t p 836) mentions the oath which Constantius 
had taken for the security of h s kinsmen 
“Conjuga sobrinarum du ignorata tempore addito percrcbuisse, Taat 
Annal xii 6 and Lips us ad loc The repeal of the ancient lawr and the 
practice of fi\e hundred years were insuiHcient to erad cate the prejudices 
of the Romans who still considered the marriages of cous ns german as a 
species of imperfect incest (Augustin dc Civitate Dei xv 6) and Julian 
whose mind was biassed by superstition and resentment stigmatises these 
unnatural alliances between his own cous ns *« th the opprobr ous ep thet of 
n ov -raijur (Oral, mi p 28) The jurisprudence of the canons has 
s nee rcviicd and enforced this prohbtion without being able to introduce 
h c^cr into the cnil or the common law of Europe bee 01 fhe subject 
of these marriages Taylors Cnil Law p 331 Brotier de Jure Connub 1 n 
c 12 Hencourt des Loix Ecclesiast ques part m c s Fleury Institutions du 
r ^ p 331 Paris I 7 d 7 and Fra Paolo Istoria del 
Concilio Trident I Mu 
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penal licfuse, served only to conwee manliind that these princes were 
as cold to the endearments of conjugal affection, as they were insen- 
sible to the ties of consanguinity and the moving entreaties of youth 
arid innocence. Of so numerous a family, Callus and Julian alone, 
the two youngest children of Julius Constantins, were saved from the 
hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, had in 
some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, in the ab- 
sence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and reproach, djs- 
covered, on some future occasions, a faint and transient remorse for 
those cruelties which the perfidious counsels of his mim'sters and the 
irresistible violence of the troops, had extorted from his inexperienced 
youth.** 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new division 
of the provinces, which was ratified in a personal interview of the three 
brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Ctsars, obtained, with a cer- 
tain pre-eminence of rank, the possession of the new capital, which bo’^e 
his own name and that of his father. Thrace and the countnes of the 
East were allotted for the patrimony of Constantius; and Constans 
was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, and the 
western Illyricum. The armies submitted to their hereditary right, and 
they condescended, after some delay, to accept from the Eoman sen- 
ate the Utle of Au^uitus. W'hen they first assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, the eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, 
and the third only seventeen, years of age ** 

■^ile the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of his 
brothers, Constantius, at the head of the efieminale troops of Asia, 
was left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. At the decease of 
Constantine, the throne of the East was filled by Sapor, son of Hor- 
mouz, or Hormisdas, and grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of 
Galenus, had humbly confessed the superiority of the Roman power. 
Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was suU 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his accession, by a very strange 
fataEty, bad preceded that of his birth The wife of Hormouz remained 
pregnant at the time of her husband’s death, and the uncertainty of the 
sex, as well as of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes 
of the house of Sassan The apprehenaons of avil war were at length 
removed by the positive assurance of the Magi that the widow of Hor- 
** Julian (ad S P. Q Athen p. 270) charges his cousin Constantius with the 
whole guilt of a massacre front which he himself so narrowly escaped His 
assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, who, for reasons of a very dilTerent 
tvalnre, was not less an enemy ol ^nstantins (tom i p 856). Zosimus 
(iL 40] joins in the same accusation But the three abbreviators, Eutropius 
and the Victors, use very qnahfymg expressions sinente poitus quam 
jubente;" "incertum quo suasore;" “vi militum " 

“Euseb in Vit Constantin 1 iv. c. Zosimus, L it [c. 39] p. 117 Idat. 
in Chron See two notes of Tdleraont, Hist des Empercurs, tom. iv. p 1086- 
1091 The reign of the eldest brotbn at Constantinople is noticed only in 
the Alexandrian Chronicle 
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mou2 had conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the 
voice of superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the cere- 
mony of his coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, 
was exhibited in the midst of the palace; the diadem was placed on 
the spot which might be supposed to conceal the future heir of Artarer- 
xes, and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign.” If any credit can be given to this marvellous 
tale, which seems, however, to be countenanced by the manners of the 
people and by the extraordinary duration of his reign, we must admire 
not only the fortune but the genius of Sapor. In the soft sequestered 
education of a Persian harem the -oyal youth could discover the im- 
portance of exercising the vigour of his mind and body, and by his per- 
sonal merit deserved a throne on which he had been seated while he was 
yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of absolute power. His 
minority was exposed to the almost inevitable calamities of domestic 
discord; his capital was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful 
king of Yemen or Arabia, and the majesty of the royal family was 
degraded by the captivity of a princess, the sister of the deceased 
king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood the pre- 
sumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, fell beneath the first 
effort of the young warrior, who used his victory with so judicioos a 
mixture of rigour and clemency that he obtained from the fears and 
gratitude of the Arabs the title of Dhoulacnaj, or protector of the 
nation.*^ 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the virtues 
of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the desire of revenging 
the disgrace of hts fathers, and of wresting from the hands of the Romans 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, 
and the real or apparent strength of his government, suspended the at- 
tack, and, while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, 
his artful negotiations amused the patience of the Imperial court. The 
death of Constantine was the signal of war,** and the actual condition 


“Agathias, vho lived in the sixtn century, is the author of this story 
vk IV p 135, edit Louvre [c. 25, p 262, ed Bonn]). He derived his informa- 
tioa from some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, obtained and translated 
hy the interpreter Sergius during his embassy at that court The coronation 
of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by Schikard (Tarikh, p ng) 
•and d’Herbelot (Bibliothcquc Orientale, p 763) 

"D'Hcrbelot, Bibltotheque Orientale, p 764 

(Sir John Malcolm, in his History of Persia has stated that Gibbon has 
TOade an error in the derivation of the name ‘Dhoulacnaf” It means 
Zoolaktaf, or Lord of the Shoulders, from his directing the shoulders of his 
gpUves to be pierced and then dislocated by a string passed through them 

"Sextus Rufus (c. 26), who on this occasion is no contemptible authority 
affirms that the Persians sued m \ain for peace, and that Constantine was 
preparing to march against them yet the superior weight of the testimony 
ot fcusebius obliges us to admit the preliminaries, if not the raUfication of 
the treaty Sec Tillemont, Hist dcs Ehnpereurs, tom iv. p 420 
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of the Syrian and Armenian frontier seemed to cncouraRc the Persians 
by the prospect of a rich spoil and an easy conquest. The example of 
the massacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition 
among the troops of the East, who were no longer restrained by their 
habits of obedience to a \cteran commander. By the prudence of Con* 
stanllus, who, from the interview with his brothers in Pannonia, im- 
mediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, the legions r\ere 
gradually restored to a sense of duly and discipline; but the season of 
anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy 
several of the most important fortresses of Mesopotamia.** In Armenia 
the renowned Tiridales had long enjoyed the pcare and glory which be 
deserved by his valour and fidelity to the cause of Rome. The firm al- 
liance which he maintained with Constantine was productive of spiritual 
as well as of temporal benefits; by the conversion of Tiridates the 
character of a saint was applied to that of a hero, the Christian faith 
was preached and establish^ from the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Caspian, and Armenia was attached to the empire by the double ties of 
policy and of rellpon. But as many of the Armenian nobles still refused 
to abandon the plurality of their gods and of their waves, the public tran- 
quillity was disturbed by a discontented faction, which insulted the 
feeble age of their sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of bis 
death. He died at length, after a teign of fifty-six >ears, and the for- 
tune of the Armenian monarchy expir^ with Tiridates. His lawful heir 
was driven into exile, the Christian priests were either murdered or 
expelled from their churches, the barbarous tnbes of Albania were solici- 
ted to descend from their mountains, and two of the most powerful 
governors, usurping the ensigns or the powers of royalty, implored the 
assistance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the Persian 
garrisons. The Christian party, under the guidance of the archbishop 
of Artaxata, the immediate successor of St. Gregory the Illuminator, had 
recourse to the piety of Constantius. After the troubles had continued 
about three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the household, execu- 
ted with success the Imperial comnussion of restoring Chosroes, the son 
of Tiridates, to the throne of bis fathers, of distributing honours and 
rewards among the faithful servants of the house of Arsaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was accepted by the greater part 
of the rebellious satraps. But the Romans derived more honour than 
advantage from thi<i revolution Chosroes was a pnnee of a puny stature 
and a pusillanimous spirit. Unequal to the fatigues of war, averse to 
the society of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a retired palace 
which he built on the banks of the river Eleutherus, and in the centre 
of a shady grove, where be consumed his vacant hours in the rural sports 
of hunting and hawking. To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted to 
the conditions of peace which Sapor condescended to impose: the pay- 

"Jiiljan Oral. i. p. 20, 
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ment of an annual tribute, anti the restitution of the fertile proMnee of 
Alropatenc, nhich the couraRe of Tindates and the MClorious arms ol 
Galermshad annexed to the Armenian monarch> ” 

During the long period of the reign of Constantius the pro\ inccs of the 
East vcrc afilicteil bj the calamities of the Persian ivar The irregular 
incursions of the light troops nlternatel> spread terror and deiaslation 
be>ond the Tigris and bejond the Euphrates, from the gales of Ctesi 
phon to those of Antioch, and this actiae scimcc was performed bj the 
Arabs of the desert, who were divided in their interest and affections 
some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of Sapor, 
whilst others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor ** The 
more grase and imjwrlanl operations of the war were conducted with 
equal Mgour, and Uie armies of Rome and Persia encountered each other 
in nine bloody fields, in two of which Constantius himself commanded in 
person ** The e\cnt of the day was most commonlj adverse to the Ro 

**Ju 1 ian Oral 1 p 20 21 Mosts ot Chorcnc ! ii e 89 I 11: c l-O p 226- 
240 The perfect agreement belneen lie \aguc hints of the conlcmporarj 
orator and the arcumstantial narratnc of the national historian gives hghi 
to the former and weight to die tatter For die credit of Moses it may be 
liheiMse obsened that the name of Antiochus is found a few years before 
in a umI offee of inferior d gnit> Sec Godefrey Cod Theod tom vi p 350 
(Gibbon has endeavoured m his history (says ^f1lman) to make use of 
the information furnished by Xfoses of Chorene the only Armenian historian 
then translated into iJtm Gibbon howcier has not perceived the chrono 
logical d fTculties that occur m the narrative of ileses of Chorene, and he 
had conmiited an anachronism ol some thirt> >ears assigning to the reign 
of Constantius many events that took place in that of Constantine. This 
affects very materially his view o! the history of Armenia U is therefore 
essential that a short sketch of this period of Armenian history should be 
given Tindates the frst Dinstan king of Armenia died ad 314 and his 
son Chosroes 11 was placed on the throne b> a Roman army commande I I v 
Antochus Tins was during the reign of Licmtus in the East Chosroes 
w-as succeeded by his son Diran m 322 The latter v\as a weak prince and 
in the sixteenth jear of his reign was betrayed into the power of Sapor the 
Persian king by the treachery of his chamberlain He was blinded and his 
son and wife shared his captivity but the princes and nobles of Armenia 
claimed the protection of the Romans Constantine espoused their cause 
but almost immediately after he died and the war was earned on by his son 
Constantius The king of Persia attempted to make himself master of 
Armenia but the resistance the advance of Constantius and a defeat wh cli 
the Persians sustained at Oskha m Armenia and the failure before NisTiis 
forced Shahpour the Persian king to submit to terms of peace Diran and 
his son were released from captivity but Diran refused to reascend the throne 
and retired to an obscure relig ous retreat his son Arsaces being crowned 
king Arsaces pursued a vacillating policy between the influence of Rome 
and Persia and the war recommenced in 345 — O S 1 
“Ammianus (xiv 4) gives a lively description of the wandering and 
predatory life of the Saracens who stretched from the confines of Assyria to 
the cataracts of the Nile It appears from the adventures of Malchus which 
Jerom has related m so enterta mng a manner that the high road between 
Beraa and Edessa was infested by these robbers See Hieronym. tom 1 p 256 
We shall take from Eutropius the general idea of the war (x 10 [6]) A 
Persis enim multa ct gravia perpessus sspe captis oppidis obsessis urbibus 
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mans, but in the battle of Singara their imprudent valour had almost 
achieved a signal and decisive victory. The stationary troops of Sinpira 
retired on the approach of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three 
bridges, and occupied near the village of Hillch an advantageous camp, 
which, by the labour of his numerous pioneers, he surrounded in one day 
with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His formidable host, when it was 
drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of the river, the adjacent 
heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve miles which 
separated the two armies. Both were alike impatient to engage, but 
the barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist, 
or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy legions, who, fainting 
with heat and thirst, pursued them across the plain, and cut in pieces a 
line of cavalry clothed in complete armour, which had been posted be- 
fore the gates of the camp to protect their retreat. Constantius, who 
was hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, without effect, to restrain 
the ardour of his troops, by representing to them the dangers of the ap- 
proaching night, and the certainty of completing their success with the 
return of day. As they depended much more on their own valour than 
on the erperience or tie abilities of their chief, they silenced by their 
clamours his timid remonstrances, and, rushing with fury to the charge, 
filled up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed themselves 
through the tents to recruit their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the 
rich harvest of their labours. But the prudent Sapor had watched the 
moment of victory. His army, of which the greater part, securely posted 
on the heights, had been spectators of the action, advanced in silence 
and under the shadow of the night, and his Persian archers, guided by 
the illumination of the camp, poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed 
and licentious crowd. The sincerity of history declares that the Ro- 
mans were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and that the flying 
remnant of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable hardships. 
Even the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the em- 
peror was sullied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to draw 
a veil over the circumstances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of those 
venal orators, so jealous of the fame of Constantius, relates, with amaz- 
ing coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, in the judgment of 

casts exercitibus, ntJllumque ei contra Saporem prospenim prteliura fuit, nisi 
quod apud Singarara. etc. This honest account is confirmed by the hints of 
Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom The two first orations of Julian, and the 
third oration of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture, but die recanta- 
tion of both those orators after the death of Coastantius, while it restores 
la's to the possession oi Wit truth, their o-fm thaiatvtr and ttiat of 

the emperor The commentary of Spanfaeim on the first oration of Julian 
IS profusely learned See likewise the judicious observations of Tillemonl, 
Hist des Empereurs, tom iv p. 656. 

"Acernma nocluma concertatione pugnatum est, nostrorum copiis ingenti 
itrage confossis Ammian. xrnL S. likewise Eutropius, 3C 10 [6], and 
S Rufus c. 37 . 
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posterity, must imprint a far deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his croum, had been made a captive 
in the Persian camp. The unhappy youth, who might have excited the 
compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, tortured, and pub- 
licly executed by the inhuman Romans.** 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the field, 
though nine repeated victories diffused among the nations the fame of 
his valour and conduct, he could not hope to succeed in the execution of 
his designs while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the 
strong and ancient city of Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Ro- 
mans In the space of twelve years Nisibis, whi^, since the time of 
Lucullus, had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the East, sus- 
tained three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor; and the disap- 
pointed monarch, after urging his attadi above sixty, eighty, and an 
hundred days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy.** TTiis large 
and populous city was situate about two days’ journey from the Tigris, 
in the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius 
A treble enc/osure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch; •• and 
the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus and bis garrison was seconded 
by the desperate courage of the people The citizens of Nisibis were 
animated by the e^ortations of their bishop,*’ inured to arms by the 
presence of danger, and convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a 
Persian colony in their room, and to lead them away into distant and 
barbarous captivity. The event of the two former sieges elated their 
confidence and exasperated the haughty spirit of the Great King, who 
advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at the head of the united forces 
of Persia and India. The ordinary machines, invented to batter or un- 
dermine the walls, were rendered ineffectual by the superior skill of the 
Romans, and many days had vainly elapsed when Sapor embraced a 
resolution worthy of an eastern monarch who believed t^t the elements 
themselves were subject to his power At the stated season of the melt- 
ing of the snows in Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which divides the 

“Libanius, Oral jii p 133, with Julian Oral j p 24, and Spanheim's Com- 
mentary, p I7g 

“See Julian Orat t p 27, Orat ti p fe, etc , with the Commentary of 
Spanheim (p 1S8-202), who itlaslralcs the circumstances and ascertains the 
time of the three sieges of Ntsibis Their dates are likewise examined b> 
Tillemont (Hist dcs Empereurs, tom n p 66S, 671 674) Something is 
added from Zossmvs, J lu Ic 8} p jjj and the Ahfsndrian ChromeJe, p sgo 

“ Sallust Fragment Ixxxiv edit Brasses and Plutarch m Lucull [c 32] 
tom 111 p 184 Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred ard fift> houses; the 
marshy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, as far as Mosul and the 
Tigris, are covered with the rums of towns and villages See Niebuhr, Voy 
ages, tom it p 300-309 

"The miracles which Theodoret (1 11 c 30) ascribes to St James, bishop 
of Edessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of Jus 
country He appeared on the walls under ttic figure of the Roman emperor, 
and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks of the elephants and to dis 
comfit the host of the new Scnachenb 
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plain and the dty of Xisibis, fonns, like the Nile,** an inundation 
the adjacent asuntij*. By the labour of the Persians the course of the 
ti\ er vras stop^)ed below the town, and the waters were confined on ev«y 
side by solid mounds of earth. On the artifidal lake a fleet of armed 
vessels, filled with soldiers, and vrith engines which discharged stones of 
five hundreds pounds wei^t, advanced in order of battle, and engaged, 
aimcst upon a level, the troops which defended the ramparts. The irre- 
sbtible force of the waters was alternately fatal to the contending parties, 
till at length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave waj* at once, and exposed an ample breach of one hundred 
and fifty feet. ThePersianswere instantly driven to the assault, and the 
fate of Nisibis depended on the event of the day. The heav>-armed 
cavalry, who led the van of a deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, 
and great numbers were drownrf in the unseen holes which had been 
filled hv’ the rushing waters. The elephants, made furious by their 
wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled down thousands of the 
Persian archers The Great King, who, from an exalted throne, beheld 
the misfortunes of his arms, sounded, vrith reluctant indignation, the 
signal of the retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of 
the attack. But the variant citizens i mpro ved the opportunity of the 
night, and the return of day discovered 3 new wall of six feet in height 
rising ev ery moment to fill up the ioten'al of the breach. Xotwithstand* 
ing the disappointment of ^ hopes and the loss of more twenty 
thousand men, Sapor still pressed the reduction of Nisibis with an obsti' 
nate firmness whi^ could hav e >-ieIded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern prcndnces of Persia against a formidable invasion of the 
Massagtte.** Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily relioquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from the banks of the Tigris 
to those of the Oxus. The danger and dificulties of the Scythian war 
engaged him soon afterwards to conclude, or at least to observe, a truce 
with the Roman emperor, which was equally grateful to both prvnces, as 
Constantins himself, after the deaths of his two brothers, was involved, 
by the revolutions of the West, in a dvil contest which required and 
s ee m ed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of his undiva'ded strength. 

After the partition of the empire three jears had scarcely elapsed 
before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to convince manlund 
that they were incapable of contenting themselves with the dominions 
which they were unqualified to govern. The eldest of those princes soon 
complainrf that he was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils 

“ Jutasi. OtvV. V. S7 TVic»^ Nwbvsi® <V«to vL p vtVyuv «• verT 
coTuiiterable twell to the Mygdontes. over •hxh be sa* a bridge of Iwr/tr 
arches; it u diScalt. however, to cnderitand thi* parallel of a tnfling nvulet 
with a mighty nver. T>ere are majiy arcctsstarcej obsctsrt, and al-«»t cn- 
intell g’'ble, in the deseript*®^ of these ftapendoas waterworks 

•\\e are obliged to Zonaras (tom u L am [c. 7} p it fiSJ) *"'* 
inrasion of the Sfaisagetae. which 11 perfectly consistent with the general 
senes of cTCnls. to wh«h we are darkly led by the broken hii’ory of Ammiana* 
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of their murdered kinsmen; and though he might yield to the superior 
guilt and merit of Constantius, he exacted from Constans the cession of 
the African provinces, as an equivalent for the rich countries of Mace- 
donia and Greece which his brother had acquired by the death of Dal- 
matius. The \\ant of sincerity which Constantine experienced in a 
tedious and fruitless negotiation exasperated the fierceness of his tem- 
per, and he eagerly listened to those favourites who suggested to him 
that his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in the prosecution 
of the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary band, suited for rapine 
rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke into the dominions of Con- 
Stans, by the way of the Julian Alps, and the country round Aquileia 
felt the first effects of his resentment. The measures of Constans, who 
then resided in Dacia, were directed wth more prudence and ability. On 
the news of his brother’s invasion he detached a select and disciplined 
body of his Illyrian troops, proposing to follow them in person with the 
remainder of his forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants soon ter- 
minated the unnatural contest. By the artful appearances of flight, Con- 
stantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which had been concealed 
in a wood, where the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised* 
surrounded, and slain. His body, after It had been found in the obscure 
stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours of an Imperial sepulchre, but 
his provinces transferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing 
to admit his elder brother Constantius to any share In these new acqui- 
sitions, maintained the undisputed possession of more than two-thirds 
of the Roman empire.” 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years longer, and 
the revenge of his brother’s death was reserved for the more ignoble 
hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious tendency of the system in- 
troduced by Constantine was displayed in the feeble administration of 
his sons, who, by their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and 
affections of their people. The pride assumed by Constans from the 
unmerited success of his arms was rendered more contemptible by his 
want of abilities and application His fond partiality towards some Ger- 
man captives, distinguished only by the charms of youth, was an object 
of scandal to the people, and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, w’ho 
Was himself of barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the public dis* 

”The causes and the events of this civil war are related with much per 
plexity and contradiction I have chiefly followed Zonaras and the younger 
Victor The monody (ad calcem Eutrop edit Havercamp ) pronounced on 
the death of Constantine might have been very instructive, but prudence and 
false taste engaged the orator to involve himself m vague declamation 

” Quarum (gentittm) obsides pretio qusesitos pueros venustiores, quod cultiui 
habuerat, libidinc hujusmodi arstsse pro eerto habetur. [De Css 41] Had 
not the depraved taste of ^nstans been publicly avowed, the elder Victor 
who held a considerable office in his brother’s reign, would not have asserted 
t* in such positi\e term® 
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content to as«<ert the honour of the Ilonun name.*’ The chosen Mnda of 
Joviatis and Hcrcultans, tvho acknowledged Afagnentius » ihctr leader, 
nuinwlncd the most respectable anil Importnnl station in the Imperial 
camp. The friendship of MarcelUnus, count of the sacrctl largesses, sup- 
plied with a liberal hand the means of seduction. The soldiers were 
cominced, by the most specious arguments, that the republic summoned 
them to bre.aV. the Iwnds of hereditary servatude, and, by the choice of an 
actiw and Wgilint prirKe, to reward the same tlrlues which had raised 
the ancestors of the degenerate Constans from a private condition to the 
throne of the world As won as the conspiracy was ripe for ctecutfon, 
Marcellmus, under the pretence of celebrating his son’s birthday, give 
a splendid entertainment to the illustrhas and honourable persons of the 
court of Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. ‘ITie intemper* 
ance of the feast w.13 arifuU> protracted ill) a \ery late hour of the night, 
and the unsuspecting guests were tempted to Indulge thcmscl>es in a 
dangerous and guilt) freedom of comersation. On a sudden the doors 
were thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired for a fen moments, 
returned into the apartment, imested with the diadem and purple. The 
conspirators instantly salutrf him with the titles of Augustus and Em- 
peror. The surpri«e, the terror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, 
and the mutual Ignorance of the rest of the assembly prompted them to 
join their wices to the general acclamation. The guards basleneil to 
take the oath of fidelity, (he gates of the town were shut, and before the 
dawm of day Magnentius became nuisler of the troops anti treasure of 
the palace and city of Autun By his secrecy and diligence he entcr- 
lained some hopes of sutptising the person of Constans, who was pur- 
suing In the adjacent forest his fa\ourite amusement of hunting, or 
perhaps some pleasures of a more private and criminal nature. The 
rapid progress of fame allowed him, however, an Instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he 
intended to embark, he was overtaken near Helena,” at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, by a party of light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sane* 

"jutian Orat I and ic Zostm I 11 fc. 42] ji IM Victor m Cpitorae 
(c. 4ij There is renson to believe that MapneiUius was bom m one 0/ those 
barbarian colonies which Constantius Chtorus had established in Gaul (see 
this History, p 313). His behaviour may remind us of the patriot earl 01 
Leicester, the famous Simon de &toitlfort, vvho could persuade the good people 
of England that he, a Frenchman by birth had talcm arms to deliver them 
from foreign favounlca 

"This ancient city had once flourished under the name of llltbens (Pom- 
ponius Mela. 11 5) The munificence of Constantine gave it new splendour, 
and his mother's name Helena (it is still called Elne) became the seat of a 
bishop who long afterwards transferred his residence to Perpignan the 
capital of rnodern Rousillon See d'AnviIle, Notice de I’Ancienne GauJe 
p 3^, Longuerue, Description deU Prance, p 2*35 and the Marca Hispamca. 
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tity of a temple, executed his commi^ton by the murder of the son 
of Constantine 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided this ea^ but important 
re\*olution, the example of the court of Autun ^^•as imitated by the prov- 
inces of the West. The authority of hlagnentius was acknowledged 
through the whole extent of the two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treas- 
ure which might discharge the obligation of an immense donative and 
supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial countries of Illyricum, 
from the Danube to the extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the gov- 
ernment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the simplicity of his 
nunners, and who had acquired some rqjutation by his experience and 
^rvices in war.^* Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude to the 
house of Constantine, he immediately gave the strongest assurances to 
the only surviving son of his late master that he would expose, with un- 
sh^en fidelity, his person and his troops to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio were seduced, rather than 
provoked, by the example of rebellion; their leader soon betrayed a want 
of firmness or a want of sincerity, and his ambition derived a specious 
pretence from the approbation of the princess Constantina. That cruel 
and aspiring woman, who had obtained from the great Constantine, her 
father, the rank of Augusta, placed the diadem with her own hands on 
the head of the Illyrian general, and seemed to expect from his victory 
me accomplishment of those unbounded hopes of which she had been 
disappointed by the death of her husband Hannibalianus Perhaps It 
was without the consent of Constantina that the new emperor formed a 
necessary, though dishonourable, alliance with the usurper of the West 
whose purple was so recently stained with her brother’s blood ’ 

The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply affected 
the honour and safety of the Imperial bouse, recalled the arms of Con- 
stantius frori the inglorious prosecution of the Persian war. He recom- 
mended the care of the East to bis heutenants, and afterwards to his 
cousin Gallus, whom be raised from a prison to a throne, and marched 
towards Europe, with a mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear 
of grief and indignation. On bis amval at Heraclea in Thrace, the 
gave audience to the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio. 

^ i author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in some measure 
had bestowed the purple on his new master, boldly accepted this dan- 


a?Abbrlv'iir ■' ' ''I ■> 

ro [6]) describes Vetranio with more temper, and nrob 
ably With more truth, than either of tlU two Victors Vetranio was bom at 
hon'L' M«s.a. and so much had Ss edu« 

*'®slcctcd, that, after his elevation, he studied the alphabet 
his fir,*; fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by Julian in 

a"'* accurately explained by Spanheim whS 
scusses the situation and behaviour of Constantina. ’ 
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serous commission; and his three colleagues were selected from the il- 
lustrious personages of the state and army. These deputies were 
instructed to soothe the resentment, and to alarm the fears, of Constan- 
tins. They were empowered to offer him the friendship and alliance of 
the western princes, to cement thdr union by a double marriage, — of 
Constantius with the daughter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius him- 
self with the ambitious CoQSlantina, — and to acknowledge In the treaty 
the pre eminence of rank which might justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety urge him to refuse these 
equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered to expatiate on the 
inevitable ruin which must attend Jiis rashness, if he ventured to provoke 
the sovereigns of the West to exert their superior strength, and to employ 
against him that valour, those abilities, and those legions, to which 
the house of Constantine bad been indebted for so many triumphs. Such 
propositions and such arguments appeared to deserve the most serious 
attention, the answer of Constantius was deferred till the next day; and 
as he had reflected on the importance of justifying a civil war in the 
opinion of the people, he thus addressed his council, who listened with 
real or affected credulity: “Last night,” said be, “after I retired to 
rest, the shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse of my 
murdered brother , rose before my eyes; his well-known voice awakened me 
to revenge, forbade me to despair of the republic, and assured me of the 
success and immortal glory which would crown the justice of my arms ” 
The authority of such a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, 
silenced every doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The ignominious 
terms of peace were rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors of 
the lyianl was dismissed with the haughty answer of Constantius; 
fais colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the law of nations, 
were put in irons, and the cootending powers prepared to wage an 
implacable war.^’ 

Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was the duty, of the brother 
of Constans towards the perfidious usurper of Caul. The situation and 
character of Vetranio adnutted of milder measures; and the policy of 
the Eastern emperor was directed to disunite his antagonists, and to 
separate the forces of Ulyncum from the cause of rebellion. It was an 
easy task to deceive the frankness and simplicity of Vetramo, who, fluc- 
tuating some time between the opposite views of honour and interest, 
displayed to the world the insmccnly of his temper, and was insensibly 
engaged in the snares of an artful negotiation, Constantius acknowl- 
edged him as a legitimate and equal colleague in the empire, on condition 
that he would renounce his disgraceful alliance with Magnentius, and 
appoint a place of interview on the frontiers of their respective provinces, 
where they might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of fidelity, and 

" See Peter the Patrician, m the Excerpta Legayonum, p 38 (ed Pans ; 
cap 14. P 130. ed Bonn] 
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regulaie by common consent the future operations of the civil war. In 
consequence of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to the city of Sar- 
dica,'” at the head of twenty thousand horse, and of a more numerous 
body of infantry; a power so far superior to the forces of Constantius, 
that the Illyrian emperor appeared to command the life and fortunes of 
his rival, who, depending on the success of his private negotiations, had 
seduced the troops and undermined the throne of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had secretly embraced the party of Constantius, prepared in his 
fa\our a public spectacle, calculated to discover and inflame the passions 
of the multitude.” The united armies were commanded to assemble in 
a large plain near the city. In the centre, according to the rules of an- 
cent discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaffold, was erected, from 
whence the emperors were accustomed, on solemn and important oc- 
casions, to harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks of Romans and 
barbarians, with drawn swords, or with erected spears, the squadrons of 
cavalry, and the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the tribunal; and the 
attentive silence which they preserved was sometimes interrupted by loud 
bursts of clamour or of applause. In the presence of this formidable 
assembly the two emperors were called upon to explain the situation of 
public affairs, the precedency of rank was yielded to the royal birth ol 
Constantius; and though be was indifferently skilled in the arts of rhet- 
oric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circumstances, with firm 
ness, dexterity, and eloquence The first part of his oration seemed to 
be pointed only against the tyrant of Gaul, but while he tragically la- 
mented the cruel murder of Constans, he insinuated that none, except a 
brother, could claim a right to the succession of his brother He dis- 
played, with some complacency, the glories of his Imperial race, and 
recalled to the memory of the troops the valour, the triumphs, the liber- 
ality of the great Constantine, to whose sons they had engaged their 
allegiance oy an oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his most fav- 
oured servants had tempted them to violate. The officers, who sur- 
rounded the tribunal, and were instructed to act their parts in this 
extraordinary scene, confessed the irresistible power of reason and 
eloquence, by saluting the emperor Constantius as their lawful sovereign 
The contagion of loyalty and repentance was communicated from rank 
to rank, till the plain of Sardica resounded with the universal acclama- 
tion ol “ Away with these upstart usucpersl Long life and victory to 
the son of Constantinel Under his banners alone we will fight and 

"Zonaras, tom lu I xuv [c 7l P 15 The position of Sardica, near the 
modern city of Sophia, appears belter suited to tins interview than the situa- 
Uon of either Naissus of Sirmium, where it is placed by Jerom, Socrates and 
Sozomen 

Sec the two first orations of Julian, particularly p 31 , and Zosimus I 
’’ 1^ ^1 P 122 The distinct narratiie of the historian serves to illustrate 
the diffuse but vague descriptions of the orator 
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conquer” The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, the fierce 
dashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the courage of Vetramo, 
who stood, amidst the defection of his follow ers, in anxious and silent 
suspense Instead of embracing the last refuge of generous despair, he 
tamely submitted to hiS fate, and, taking the diadem from his head, in 
the view of both armies fell prostrate at the feet of his conqueror Con 
stanlius used his victory with prudence and moderation, and raising 
from the ground the aged suppliant, whom he affected to stjle by the 
endearing name of Father, he gave him his hand to descend from the 
throne The city of Prusa was assigned for the exile or retirement of 
the abdicated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment of ease and 
affluence He often expressed his grateful sense of the goodness of Con 
stantius, and, with a very amiable simplicity, advised his benefactor to 
resign the sceptre of the world, and to seek for content (where alone it 
could be found) m the peaceful obscurity of a pnvate condition ^ 

The behaviour of Constantius on this memorable occasion was cele 
brated with some appearance of justice, and his courtiers compared the 
studied orations whi^ a Pendes or a Demosthenes addressed to the pop- 
ulace of Athens with the victonous eloquence which bad persuaded an 
armed multitude to desert and depose the object of their partial choice 
The approaching contest with ^fagnentlus was of a more serious and 
bIood> kind The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to encounter Con 
stantius, at the head o! a numerous army, composed of Gauls and 
Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons, of those provincials who supplied 
the strength of the legions, and of tbo«e barbarians who were dreaded 
as the most formidable enemies of the republic The fertile plains •* of 
the Lower Pannotua, between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube 
presented a *;p3aous theatre, and the operations of the civil war were 
protracted durmg the summer months by the skill or timidity of the 
combatants ** Constantius had declared his intention of deading the 
quanel m the fields of Cibalis, a name that would animate his tioiqto 

“The younger Victor assigns to his exile the emphatical appellation of 
'voluptarium otium.” [Epit. t 41 ) Socrates (L u. c 28) is the voucher 
for the correspondence with the emperor which would seem to prove tha* 

\ etranio was indeed, prope ad stuItiUam simpliciss mus 

“Eum Constantius facundiae vi dejectum Impeno la pri>-atum otiuoi 
remOMt. Quae gloria post natum Impenum soli processit eloquio clemcntiaque 
etc Aurelius Victor [de Cesar c 42] Julian and Themistus (Orat. m- 
and iv ) adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy colouring of tber 
rhetoric. 

“Busheqoius (p 112) Irarersed the Lower Hungary and Sclavonia at a 
Vane wbtn \iiey were reduted utmost to a deseit, \iy the reciprocal hwtdAies 
of the Turks and Christians Yet be menbons with admirabon the uncon 
querable fertility of the soil and observes that the he ght of the grass was 
si^aent to conceal a loaded iraggoa from his sight. See 1 kewise Brownes 
Travels m Hatnss Collection voL o p jda etc. 

“Zosimus gives a teiy large accotmt of the war and the negotiation (1 11 
[c. 45 54l p. 123 130) But as he neither shows himself a soldier nor a poll 
tiaaa. hi$ narrative must b* weighed with attention, and received with caution. 
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by the remembrance of the victory' which, on the same auspicious ground, 
bad been obtained by the arms of his father Constantine. Yet, by the 
impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompassed his 
camp, he appeared to decline rather than to invite a general engagement. 
It was the object of ?*Iagnentius to tempt or to compel his adversary 
to relinquish this advantageous position; and he employed with that 
view the various marches, evolutions, and stratagems which the knowN 
edge of the art of war could suggest to an experienced officer. He car- 
ried by assault the important town of Sisda; made an attack on the city 
of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp; attempted to 
force a passage over the Save into the eastern provinces of Illyricum; 
and cut in pieces a numerous detachment which he had allured into the 
narrow passes of Adame. During the greater part of the summer the 
tyrant of Gaul showed himself master of the field The troops of Con- 
stantius were harassed and dispirited; his reputation declined in the 
eye of the world; and his pride condescended to solicit a treaty of peace, 
whidi would have resigned to the assassin of Constans the sovereignty of 
the provinces beyond the Alps. These offers were enforced by the elo 
quence of Philip the Imperial ambassador; and the council as well as 
the army of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least as an hostage; while he 
despatched an officer to reproach Constantius with the weakness of his 
reign, and to insult him by the prombe of a pardon if he would instantly 
abdicate the purple. “ That be should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and the protection of an avenging Deity,” was the only answer which 
honour perrrulted the emperor to return. But be was so sensible of the 
difficulties of his situation, that be no longer dared to retaliate the in- 
dignity which had been offered to his representative. The negotiation 
of Philip was not, however, ineffectual, since he determined Sylvanus the 
Frank, a general of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable 
body of cavalry a few days before the battle of Mursa 

The city of hlursa, or Essek, celebrated in modem times for a bridge 
of boats, five miles m length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent 
morasses,** has been always considered as a place of importance in the 
wars of Hungary Magnentius, directing his march towards Mursa, set 
fire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls 
of the town. The vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; 
the approach of Constantius left him no time to continue the operations 
of the siege, and the emperor soon removed the only obstacle that could 
embarrass his motions, by forcing a body of troops which had taken post 
in an adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 

"‘This remarkable bridge, which i$ flanked with to^^ers and supported on 
large wooden piles, was constructed, ad 1566. by Sultan Soliman, to facilitate 
the march of his armies into Hungary. Browne’s Travels, and BuscViing'j 
System of Geograohy, vol 11 p 9a 
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raked and level plain on this ground the army of Constantius formed, 
with the Drave on their right, while their left, either from the nature of 
their disposition, or from the superiority of their cavalry, extended far 
be>ond the right flank of Magnentius** The troops on both sides re 
mained under arms in anxious expectation during the greatest part of 
the morning, and the son of Constantine, after animating his soldiers by 
an eloquent speech, retired into a church at some distance from the field 
of battle, and committed to his generals the conduct of this deasivc 
day** They deserved his confidence by the vralour and military skill 
which they exerted They wiselj began the action upon the left, and 
adv-ancing their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly 
wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to 
resist the impetuosity of their charge But the Romans of the West 
soon rallied by the habits of disapline, and the barbarians of Germany 
supported the renown of their national bravery The engagement soon 
became general, was maintained with various and singular turns of for 
tune, and scarcely ended iwth the darkness of the night The signal 
victory which Constantius obtained is attributed to the arms of his 
cavaliy His cuirassiers are described as so manv massy statues of steel, 
glittering with their scaly armour, and breaking with their ponderous 
larces the Arm array of the Gallic legions As soon as the legions gave 
na> , the lighter and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword 
m hand into the intervals and completed the disorder In the meanwhile, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed almost naked to the dex 
terity of the Oriental archers and whole troops of those barbarians 
were urged by anguish and despair to preapitate themselves into the 
broad and rapid stream of the Drave** The number of the slam was 
computed at Alt} four thousand men, and the slaughter of the con 
querors was more considerable than that of the vanquished '• a arcum 
IS position and the subsequent evolutions are clearly, though conasely, 
dcKTjbed by lulian Oral i p 36 

“Sulpicsus Severus tup 40^ (cd- Lugd Bat. 1647) The emperor passed 
the day in prayer with Valens the Anan bishop of klursa who gained his 
confidence by announcing tbe success of the battle M de Tillemont (Hist 
des Empereurs tom iv p iiio) very property remarks the silence o( Julian 
with regard to the personal prowess of Constantius in the battle of llursa 
The silence of flattery is sometimes equal to the most positive and authent c 
evidence 

** JutiMu Oral I. p 36 37 and Orat »u p 59 60 Zonaras torn. it. h xlm. 

Ic 8) p 17 Zosimus L u fc 49-52] p 130-IW The last of these celebrates 
tlic dexterity of the archer ifenelans who could discharge three arrows at 
the same time an advantage which according to his apprehension of mil tary 
affairs materially contnbuted to the victory of Constantius 

“According to Zonaras [1 c] Constantius out of 80000 men lost 30000 
and ilagnentius tost 24000 out of 36000 The other articles of this account 
seem probable and authentic but tbe numbers of the tyrants army must have 
been mistaken either by the author or his transcribers Magnentius had 
(oilected the whole force of the \\est, Komans and barbarians into one 
firmidable body which cannot fairly be estimate! at less than too 000 men 
Jutun Orat i p 34, 35. 
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Stance which proves the obstinaQ* of the contest, and justifies the 
observ’ation of an ancient writer, that the forces of the empire Mere 
consumed in the fatal battle of Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, 
sufficient to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory 
of Rome.*® Notwithstanding the invectives of a servile orator, there i« 
not the least reason to believe that the tyrant deserted his own standard 
in the beginning of the engagement. He seems to have displayed the 
virtues of a general and of a soldier till the day vv’as irrecoverably lost, 
and his camp in the possession of the enemy, hlagnentius then con- 
sulted his safety, and, throwing away the Imperial ornaments, escaped 
with some difficulty from the pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly 
followed his rapid flight from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps.*® 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence of Constantins with 
specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the war till the ensuing 
spring llagnentius had fixed his residence in the city of Aquileia, and 
showed a seeming resolution to dispute the passage of the mountains and 
morasses which fortified the confines of the Venetian province The sur 
prisal of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the Imperialists could 
scarcely have determined him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if 
the inclinations of the people had supported the cause of their tyrant *' 
But the memory of the cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the un- 
successful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror and 
resentment on the minds of the Romans That rash youth, the son of 
the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had seen with 
indignation the sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious barbarian 
Aiming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, he overpowered the 
feeble guard of the domestic tranquillity of Rome, received the homage 
of the senate, and, assuming the title of Augustus, precariously reigned 
during a tumult of twenty eight days The inarch of some regular forces 
put an end to his ambitious hopies the rebellion was extinguished ir 
the blood of Nepotian, of bis mother Eutropia, and of his adherents, and 
the proscriphon was extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance 

“Ingentes R. I >ires ea dimicalione consumpta: sunt, ad quselibet bella 
extema idoneaj, qus multum triumphorum possent sccuntatisque conferre 
Eutropius, X 13 [6] The younger Victor expresses himself to the same 
effect, 

**On this occasion we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of Zosiraus 
and Zonaras to the flattermg assertions of Julian The jounger Victor paints 
the character of Magnentius m a singular light “ Sermonis acer, animi 
turtmdi, et unmodice tiraidus, artifex temen ad occultandam audacise specie 
formidinem ” [Epil c 43 } Is it most likely that in the battle of Mursa 
his behaviour was governed nature or by art ^ I should incline for the 
latter 

"Julian Oral i p 38. 3g In that place, however, as well as in Oration 
ii P 97. he insinuates the general disposition of the senate, the people, and 
•he soldiers of Italj towards the party of the emperor 
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Tfjlb the name and famil> of Constantine '• But as soon as Conslantfus, 
after the battle of Mursa, became master of the sea coast of Dalmatia, 
a band of noble exiles, viho had \entured to equip a fleet in some harbour 
of the Adriatic, sourht protection and rc\cnge in his snetonous camp 
Bj their secret inteniRcncc with their countrymen, Rome and the Italian 
cities were persuaded to displaj the banners of Constanlius on their 
Mralis The grateful veterans, ennehed by the liberality of the father, 
signaU«ed their gratitude and loyalty to the son The cavalry, the 
legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance to 
Constanlius, and the usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was 
compelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, to retire beyond the 
Alps into the provinces of Gaul The detachments, however, which were 
ordered either to press or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, con- 
ducted themselves with the usual imprudence of success, and allowed 
him, in the plains of Pavna, an opportumty of turning on his pursuers, 
and gratify mg his despair by the carnage of a useless victory*’ 

Tlie pride of Slagnentius was reduced, by repeated misfortunes, to 
sue, and to sue m vain, for peace He first despatched a senator, m 
whose abilities he confided, andi afterwards several bishops, whose holy 
character might obtain a more favourable audience, with the offer of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of devoting the remamder of his 
life to the services of the emperor But Constanlius, though be granted 
fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who abandoned the stand 
srd of reMUoti,** avovred his inflexible resolution to inflict a just punish- 
ment on the crimes of an assassin whom he prepared to overwhelm on 
every side by the effort of his victorious arms An Imperial fleet ac 
quired the easy possession of Africa and Spam, confirmed the wavenng 
faith of the Moorish nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the Pyrenees, ard advanced towards Lyons, the last and fatal 
station of Alagnentius ** The temper of the tyrant, which was never in 
dined to clemency, was urged by distress to exercise every act of oppres 
Sion which could extort an immediate supply from the aues of Gaul *'* 

•* The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable condit ot» 
of Rome Cujus stolidum mgenium adeo P R. patnbusque exitio fu t 
uti passim domus fora vise templaqoe cruore cadavenbusque opplerentur 
bustorum modo [De Cssar c 42 J Athanasius (tom 1 p 677) deplores 
the fate of several illustrious victims and Julian (Orat. 11 p 58) execrates 
the cruelty of Warcellinus the ssnplacabte enemy of the house of Constanunt- 
" Zosim I II [c S3] P *33 VKtor in Epitome [c 42] The panegyrists 
of Constanlius with their usual candour, forget to mention this accidenUt 
defeat 

"Zonaras tom 11 I xm (c. e] p 17 Jul an in several places of the two 
orat ons expatiates on the clemency of Constanlius to the rebels 
“Zos m. L JL [c. 53l P *33 Julaii Orat 1 p 40 11. p 74. 

»• Ammian xv 6 Zosim. I 11 [c. 53! p 133 Julian who (Orat » p 40) 
nveighs against the cruel eifects of the tyrant s despair mentions (Orat 1 
a 34) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by his necessities or by 
his tvance. His subiects were compelled to purchase the Imperial demesnes 
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Their patience Tvas at length exhausted, and Treves the seat of 
Pnetonan government, gaNe the signal of re\olt, bj shutting her gates 
against Decentius, who had been raised by his brother to the rank of 
either Ca»ar or of Augustus** rrotn Ttc\cs, Decentius was obliged to 
retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded by an army of Germans, 
whom the pemiaous arts of Constantius had introduced into the civil 
dissensions of Rome ** In the meantime the Impenil troops forced the 
passages of the Cottian v\Ips and in the bloody combat of Mount Scleu 
cus irrevocably fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnenlius ** 
He was unable to bring another army into the field, the fiddity of hts 
guards was corrupted, and when he appeared in public to animate them 
by bis exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout of “Long 
live the emperor Constanliusl’ The tyrant, who perceived that they 
Were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards bj the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious criminal, prexented their design by falling on his 
sword,*** a death more easy and more honourable than he could hope 
to obtain from the hands of an enemy whose revenge would have been 
coloured with the specious pretence of justice and fraternal piety The 
example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on 
the news of his brother s death The author of the conspiracy Marcel 
hnus, had long since disappeared in the battle of Mursa,’®* and the 
public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the surviving 
leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction A severe inquisition was 
extended over all who, either from choice or from compulsion, had been 
involved m the cause of rebellion Paul sumamed Catena from his 
superior skill in the judicial exerase of tyranny was sent to explore the 
latent remains of the conspiracy xn the remote province of Britain The 
honest indignation expressed by Martin, vice-priefect of the island was 

a doubtful and dangerous speaxs of property ^shich tn case of a revolution 
m ght be imputed to them as a treasonable usurpat on 
* The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the two August! and 
of the Carsar The Cjcsar was another brother named Desidenus See 
Tillemont Hist des Empcrcors tom iv p 7S7 
" Jul an Orat i p 40 it p 74 with Spanheim p 263 His Commentary 
illustrates the transactions of this civil war Mens Seleuci was a small place 
m the Cottian Alps a few m les d stant from Vapmeum or Gap an episcopal 
aty of Dauph ne See d Anvdle Notice de la Gaule p 464 and Longuerue 
Description de la France p 337 

** Zos mns 1 11 [c 53] p 134. Liban Orat x p 268 269 The latter most 
■vehemently arra gns th s cruel and selfish poI cy ol Constant us , 

“"Julian Orat 1 p 40 Zostmns I 11 (c 53 J p 134 Socrates I 11 c 32 
Soeomen 1 iv c. 7 The younger Victor describes his death with some homd 
c rcumstances Transfosso Utere ut erat vasti corporis vulnere nanbusque 
ct ore cruorem effundens exspiravit [Epit c 42] If we can give credit 
to Zonaras the tyrant before be exp red had the pleasure of murdering 
w th h s own hands h s mother and h s brother Des derms 

* Jul an (Orat 11 p 58 59) seems at a loss to determine whether he in 
n cted on himself the punishment of h s cr mes whether he was drowned in 
me Drave or whether he was carr ed by the avenging daunons from th* 
held of battle to his desbned place of eternal tortures 
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interpreted as an e\ndence of b's owr guiU, and the go\emor tns urged 
to the necessity of turning against hts breast the sword with which he 
had been pro\’oked to wound the Imperial minis'er The most innocent 
subjects of the West were exposed to exile and confiscation, to death 
and torture, and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Constantius 
was inaccessible to merej 


CHAPTER XIX (351*360 AJy ) 

Conslanhas sole Emperor— Elevation and Death of Callus— Danger and Ele 
vatton of Julian — Sarmatian and Persian Wars — Victories of Julian in 
Gaul 

Tin: divided provinces of the empire were again united by the victorj' 
of Constantius, but as that feeble prince was destitute of personal merit 
either in peace or war , as he feared his generab, and distrusted his min 
isters, the triumph of hts arms served only to establish the reign of the 
eunuchs ov er the Roman world Those unhappy beings, the ancient pro 

duction of Onental jealousy and despotism,* were introduced into Greece 
and Rome by the contagion of Astatic luxury- Their progress was 
rapid, and the eunuchs, who, u the time of Augustus, had been ab 
horred, as the monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,* were gradually 
admitted into the fairulies of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors 
themselves^ Restrained by the severe edicts of Dormtian and Nerva,® 

“Ammian. xiv 5 xxi 16 

*Ammi3nus (1 xiv c 6) imputes the first practice of castration to the 
cruel ingenuity of Semirarais who is supposed to hare reigned above nine- 
teen hundred years before Christ The use of eunuchs is of high antiquity 
both in Asia and Egypt They are mentioned in the law of hloses Deuteron 
XMis. 1 See Gogwt Osvgsues ies Low. etc. Part v \ 1. 1, 3. 

’ Eunuchum dwti velle te 

Quia sohe utuntur his regime 

Termt Eunuch act 1 scene z. 

This play IS translated from Menander and the original must have appeared 
soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander 

’ Mdes spadombus 

Servtre rugosis potest 

Horat ^mi v o (Epod. ix 13] and Daaer ad loc. 

, By the word spado the Romans very forcibly expressed their abhorrence 
of this mutilated condition. The Greek appellation of eunuchs which in 
sensibly prevailed had a milder sound and a more ambiguous sense 

wiy TiftWaOT. PwiAes fcwteaz wA vattifiH cA uJ- 

whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the more honourable rewards 
of military valour bee Sueton. m Claudio c 28. Posidcs employed * great 
part of his wealth m building 

Ut spado Tincebst Capitolia nostra Posides 

JuvenaL Sat xiv fpi J 

* Castran mares vetuit Sueton. sn Domitian. c. 7 See Dvon Cassius L 
Ixvii. [c. s] p iroi , L Ixviii [c. aj p *119. 
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cherished by the pride of Diodctian, reduced to an humble station by 
the prudence of Constantine,® th^ multiplied in the palaces of his dc* 
generate sons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, and at length the 
direction, of the secret councils of Constantius The aversion and con* 
tempt which mankind has so uniformly entertained for that imperfect 
spedes appears lo have degraded their character, and to have rendered 
them almost as incapable as they treie supposed to be of conceiving any 
generous sentiment, or of performing any worthy action.^ But the cu* 
nuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and intrigue; and they alter- 
nately governed the mind of Constantius by his fears, his indolence, and 
his ^amty.* Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appearance 
of public prosperity, he supinely permitted them to intercept the 
complaints of the injured provinces; to accumulate immense treasures 
bj the sale of justice and of honours; to disgrace the most important 
dignities by the promotion of those who had purchased at their hands 
the powers of oppression; * and to gratify their resentment against the 
few independent spiiits who arrogantly refused to solicit the protection 
of slaves. Of these slaves the most distinguished was the chamberlain 
Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and the palace with such absolute 
sway, that Constantius, according to the sarcasm of an impartial his- 
torian, possessed some credit with this haughty favourite.*® By his 

'There is a passage in the Augustan History, p 137. m whidi Lampridius, 
t^hilst he praises Alexander Severus and ^nstantine for restraining the 
tyranny ol the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs which they occasioned in other 
reigns Hue accedit, quod eunuchos nec in consiliis nec m mmistenis habuit, 
qui soil pnncipes perdunt, dum eos more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt 
viiere; qui a populo etiim amiassimum $emo\ent, qui mtemuntii sunt, aliud 
quim respondetur (sxpel, referentes, claudentes prmcipem suum, et agentes 
ante omnia ne quid sciat (Lampt Alex Sev c. 66) 

'Xenophon (Cyropxdia, 1 mi (5 § 60] p 540) has stated the specious 
reasons which engaged Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard of eunuchs 
He had observed in animals, that, although the practice of castration might 
tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not dimmish their strength or 
spirit, and he persuaded himself that those who were separated from the 
rest of human kind would be more firmly attached to the person of their 
benefactor But a long experience has contradicted the judgment of Cjtus 
Some particular instances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity, 
their valour, and their abilities, but if we examine the general history of 
Persia, India, and China, we shall find that the power of the eunuchs ha. 
uniformly marked the decline and fall of eiery dynasty 
*See Ammianus Marcellinus, 1 xxi c. 16, ] xxii c 4. The whole tenor 
of his impartial history serves to lustify the invectives of Mamertmus, of 
Libamus, and of Julian himself, who have insulted the vices of the court* 
of Constantius 

•Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choosing the 
governors of the provinces and the generals of the armj, and concludes his 
history with a very bold observation as it is much more dangerous under a 
feeble reign to attack the ministers than the master himself “Uti verum 
absolvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso clanus ita apparitonim plensque magis 
atrox nihil" [De Caesar c 42) 

”Apud quern (si vere dici debeat) oniltum Constantius potuik Ammian 
>. xviit. c. A. 
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artfu! suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe the condem 
nation of the unfortunate GaHus, and to add a new aime to the 
long list of unnatural murders which pollute the honour of the bouse 
of Constantine 

When the two nephews of Constantine, GaJlus and Julian, were saved 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was aooul twelve, and the lat 
ter about six, years of age, and, as the eldest was thought to be of a 
sickly constitution, they obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life from the affected pity of Constantius, who was sensible 
that the execution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruelty Different cities 
of Ionia and Bitbynia were assigned for the places of their exile and edu- 
cation, but as soon as their growing years excited the jealousy of the 
emperor, he judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths 
m the strong castle of Macellum, near Casarea The treatment which 
they experienced during a six years’ confinement was partly such as 
they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such as they 
might dread from a suspicious tyrant Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia, the situation was 
pleasant, the building stately, the enclosure spaaous They pursued 
their studies, and practised their exerases, under the tuition of the most 
skilful masters, and the numerous household appointed to attend, or 
rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine was not unworthy of the 
dignity of their birth But they could not disguise to themselves that 
they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety, secluded from 
the society of all whom they could trust or esteem and condemned to 
pass their melancholy hours m the company of slaves devoted to the 
commands of a tyrant who had already injured them beyond the hope 
of reconciliation At length, however, the emergencies of the state com 
pelled the emperor, or rather his eunu^s, to invest Callus, in the twenty 
iifth year of bis age, with the title of Crcar, and to cement this political 
connection by hts marriage with the princess Constantina After a for- 
mal mtervien, in which the two pnnees mutually engaged their faith 
never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each other, they repaired 
without delay to their respective stations Constantius continued his 

“Gregory Narianacn (Oral iii p go) reproaches the apostate wilh his 
ingratitude towards Mark bishop of Arethusa who had contributed to save 
hts life and ve learn though from a less respectable authority (TiHemont 
(list des Cmpereurs tom w p 916), that Julian was concealed in the sanetu 
ary of a church 

J-iihaTi viese sma wjsvs m-Bther xVic r 

Constant us had had Callus by fats first wife named Galla Johan was the 
ton of Casilina whom he had espoused m a second marriage — O S 1 

“The most authentic account of the education and adventures of Julian 
v IS contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself addressed to the 
senate and people of Athens Libanius (Orat Parentahs) on the s de of the 
Pagans and Socrates (L nt. c i) on that of the Christians have preserved 
seicral interestuig circumstances. 
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march to;%ards the West, and GiIIu^ fired his residence at Antioch, 
from whence, wlh a dclej,aled authonl> , he administered the five great 
dioceses of the cistern prefecture ** In this fortunate change, the new 
Caesar was not unmindful of his brother Julian, avho obtain^ the hon 
ours of his nnk, the appearances of hbcrtj, and the restitution of an 
ample patrimony 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Callus, and even 
Julian him'elf, though he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his 
brother, ate obliged to confess that the Caisar was incapable of reigning 
Transported from a prison Ic a throne, he possessed neither gemus nor 
application, nor docihtj to compensate for the want of knowledge and 
experience A temper naturall> moro«e and violent, instead of being 
corrected, was soared bj solitude and adversity, the remembrance of 
what he had endured disposed him to retaliation rather than to sym- 
pathy, and the ungoverned sallies of his rage were often fatal to those 
who approached his person, or were subject to his power** Constan 
tina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, but as one of the infernal 
furies tormented with an insatiate thirst of human blood ** Instead of 
employing her influence to msiouale the mild counsels of prudence and 
humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of her husband, and as 
she retained the vanity, though she had renounced the gentleness of her 
sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the murder 
of an innocent and virtuous nobleman*’ The cruelty of Callus was 
sometimes displayed m the undissembled violence of popular or military 
executions and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law ‘vnd the 
forms of judicial proceedings The private houses of Antioch, and the 
palaces of public resort, were besieged by spies and informers, and the 

“For the promotion of Gallu$ sec Idatius Zosimus and the two Victors 
According to Philostorgius (I iv c i) Theophilus an Arian bishop was 
the Witness and as it were the guarantee of this solemn engagement He 
'upported that character with generous frmness but M de Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs tom iv p 1120) tlunhs it very improbable that a heretic should 
ha\e possessed such virtue 

** Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constantinople but 
the reputation which he acquired soon excited the )ealousy of Constantius 
and the young prince was aCvised to withdraw himself to the less conspicuous 
scenes of Bithynia and Ionia 

“See Julian ad S P Q A p 271 Jetom in Chron Aurelius Victor 
Tutropms x. 14 [7] I shall copy the words of Eotropius who wrote his 
abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus when there was 
no longer any motive either to flatter or to depreciate his character Multis 
incivilibus gestis Gallus Carsar vir natura ferns et ad t>Tannidcm pronior 
si suo jure imperare Icuisset 

'Megsra quxdam mortalis mflatnmatnx saevientis assidua humani cruon^ 
avida etc. Ammian Marcell n 1 xiv c I The sincerity of Ammianus would 
not suffer him to misrepresent facts or characters but Ins love of ambilious 
ornaments frequently betrayed h m into an unnatural vehemence of expression 

*’His name was Clematius of Alexandria and his only crime was a refusal 
to gratify the desires of his mother ui law who solicited his death because 
she had been disappointed of his love Ammtan 1 xiv c, i 
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Ca-sar himself, concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde- 
scended to assume that odious character Every apartment of the palace 
was adorned ^\ith the instruments of death and torture, and a general 
consternation was diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince of 
the East, as if he had been conscious how much he had to fear, and how 
little he deserved to reign, selected for the objects of his resentment 
the provincials accused of some imaginary treason, and his own cour- 
tiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incensing, by their secret 
correspondence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But he 
forgot that he was depriving himself of his only support, the affection 
of the people; whilst he furnished the malice of his enemies with the 
arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of exact- 
ing the forfeit of his purple and of his life ’* 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman world, Con- 
stantius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and cruel administration 
to which his choice had subjected the East; and the discovery of some 
assassins, secretly despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, \va.s 
emplojed to convince the public that the emperor and the Casar were 
united by the same interest, and pursued by the same enemies But 
when the victory was decided In favour of Constantius, his dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every circumstance 
of his conduct was severely and su^iciously examined, and it was 
privately resolved either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at least to 
remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships 
and dangers of a German war. The death of Theopbilus, consular of 
the province of Syria, who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by 
the people of Antioch, with the conmvance and almost at the instigation 
of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton cruelty, but 
as a dangerous msult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two 
ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the Oriental prefect, and Jlon- 
tius, quKStor of the palace, were empowered by a special commission to 
visit and reform the state of the East. They were instructed to behave 
towards Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest arts 
of persuasion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of his brother 
and colleague. The rashness of the pnefect disappointed these prudent 
measures, and hastened his own ruin as well as that of his enemy On 
his arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed disdainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and, alleging a sli^t pretence of indisposition, continued 
several days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 

“ Sec m Ammianus (L xiv c 1, 7) a very am^le detail of the crueldes of 
Gallus His brother Julian (p 2^) insinuates that a secret conspiracy had 
been formed against him, and Zosimus names (I ii Ic. 55] p 135) the persons 
engaged in it, a minister of considerable ranl^ and two obscure agents, ivho 
were resolved to make their fortune 

"Zonaras, 1 xiii [c. 8] tom it p 17, 18 The assassins had seduced a 
great number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and revealed 
by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged 
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which he trinsmitted to the Imperial court Yielding at length to the 
pressing solicitations of Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his 
seat m council, but his first step was to signify a concise and haiight> 
mandate, importing that the Caisar should immediately repair to Italy, 
and threatening that he himself would punish his delay or hesitation by 
suspending the usual allowance of his household The nephew and 
daughter of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence of a subject, 
expressed their resentment by instantl> delncring Domitian to the cus- 
tody of a guard The quarrel still admitted of some terms of accom 
modation They were rendered impracticable by the imprudent be- 
ha\aour of Montius, a statesman whose art and experience were fre 
quently betrayed by the le\nty of liis disposition ** The quxstor re 
proadied Gallus, in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely 
authorised to remo\e a municipal magistrate should presume to im* 
prison a Prstorian prefect, convoked a meeting of the civil and military 
officers, and required them, in the name of iheir sovereign, to defend 
ll e person and dignity of his representatives By this rash dedaration 
ot war the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace the 
most desperate counsels He ordered his guards to stand to their arms, 
assembled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their zeal the 
care of his safet> and revenge His commands were too fatally obeyed 
They rudely seized the pricfect and the quastor, and, tying their legs to 
gelhet with topes, they dragged them through the streets of the city, 
inflicted a thousand insults and a thousand wounda on these unhappy 
victims, and at last precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into 
the stream of the Orontes ‘ 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of Gallus, it 
was only m a field of battle that be coyld assert his innocence with any 
hope of success But the mmd of that pnnee was formed of an equal 
mixture of violence and weakness Instead of assuming the title of 
Augustus, instead of employing in his defence the troops and treasures 
of the East, he suffered himself to be deceived by the affected Iran 
quillity of Constantius, who, leaving him the vain pageantry of i court, 
imperceptibly recalled the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Callus in his capital, the 
slow and safer arts of dissimulation were practised with success The 
frequent and pressing epistles of Constantius were filled with profes 

“ In the present text of Amtniznus Ixiv f] we read Asper quidcm sed ad 
lemlatem propensior which forms a sentence of contradictory nonsense 
WiUi the aid of an old manuscript Vatesms has rectified the first of these 
corruptions and we perceive a ray of light in the substitution of the word 
vafer If we venture to change Untlafttt into levilalem this alteration of a 
single letter will render the whole passage clear and consistent 

* Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints from 
various sources we now enter into the foH stream of the history of Ammianus 
and need only refer to the seventh and ninth chapters of his fourteenth book 
PhiJostorgius however (1 111 c 28) thoii^ partial to Gallus should not 
he entirely overlooked 
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sions of confidence and friendship, exhorting the Cssar to discharge 
the duties of his high station, to rdieve his colleague from a part of the 
public cares, and to assist the West by his presence, his counsels, and his 
arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had reason to fear and 
to distrust. But he had neglected the opportunities of flight and of re- 
sistance; he was seduced by the flattering assurances of the tribune 
Scudilo, who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the 
most artful insinuation; and he depended on the credit of his ^ife Con- 
stanlina till the unseasonable death of that princess completed the ruin 
in which he had been involved by her impetuous passions.** 

After a long delay the reluctant Oesar set forwards on his Journey to 
the Imperial court. From Antioch to Hadrianople he traversed the 
wide extent of bis dominions with a numerous and stately train; and, as 
he laboured to conceal his apprehensions from the world, and perhaps 
from himself, he entertained the people of Constantinople with an exhi- 
bition of the games of the circus. The progress of the journey might, 
howe\*er, ha\e warned him of the impending danger. In all the princ- 
ipal cities he was met by ministers of confidence, commissioned to seize 
the offices of government, to observe his motions, and to prevent the 
hasty sallies of his despair. The persons despatched to secure the 
pro^inces which he left behind passed him with cold salutations or 
affected disdain; and the troops whose station lay along the public road 
were studiously removed on bis approach, lest they might be tempted 
to offer their swords for the service of a ci\il war.*’ After Gallus had 
been permitted to repose himself a few days at Hadrianople he received 
a mandate, expressed m the most haughty and absolute style, that his 
splendid retinue should halt in that dty, while the Casar hunself, with 
only ten post-carriages, should hasten to the Imperial residence at 
Milan. In this rapid journey the profound respect which was due to 
the brother and colleague of Constantius was insensibly changed into 
rude familiarity; and Callus, who discovered in the countenances of the 
attendants that they already considered themselves as his guards, and 
might soon be emplojxd as his executioners, began to accuse his fatal 
rashness, and to recollect with terror and remorse the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which had hitherto been 
preserv^ was laid aside at Petovio in Pannonia He was conducted to 
a palace in the suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select band 
of soldiers, who muld neither be moved by pity nor corrupted by re- 

** She had preceded her hosbaod, but died of a fever on the road, at a 
Ijtile place in Bsthynia called Cesnuni Callicaaum. 

“The Thebxan legions, which were then quartered at Hadnanople, seat a 
deputation to Gallus, with a tender of their services Ammian L siv. c ii. 
The Notitia (s 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb ) mentions three several legions which bore 
the name of Thebsan The zeal of M de Voltaire to de«trojr a despicable 
though cel-brated legend has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny 
the existence of a l^ebsean legion m the Roman armies See (Euvres de 
Voltaire, tom xv p 414. ouarfo edition 
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>\ards, expected the arrival of his illustrious victim In the close of the 
evening he was arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of Ca;sar, 
and hurried away to Tola, in Istria, a sequestered prison, which had 
been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror which he felt 
was soon increased by the appearance of his implacable enemy the 
eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the administration of the East. 
The Casar sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all the 
criminal actions and all the treasonable designs with which he was 
chargetl; and, by imputing them to the advice of his wife, exasperated 
the indignation of Constantius, who reviewed with partial prejudice the 
minutes of the examination. The emperor was easily convinced that his 
own safety wxts incompatible with the life of his cousin: the sentence of 
death was signed, despatched, and executed; and the nephew of Con- 
stantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded itv prison, 
like the vilest malefactor.’* Those who are inclined to palliate the 
cruelties of Constantius assert that he soon relented, and endeavoured 
to recall the bloody mandate; but that the second messenger, intrusted 
with the reprieve, was detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the un- 
forgiving temper of Callus, and were desirous of reuniting to their em- 
pire the wealthy provinces of the East.” 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone survived of all the numer- 
ous posterity of Constantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal birth 
involved him in the disgrace of Callus. From bis retirement in the 
happy country of lonu he was conveyed, under a strong guard, to the 
court of Milan, where he languished above seven months in the con- 
tinual apprehension of suffering the same ignominious death which 
was daily inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends and adher- 
ents ot Ws persecuted farraly. Hvs look.s, his gestures, his silence, 
were scrutinised with malignant curiosity, and he was perpetually 
assaulted by enemies whom he had never offended, and by arts to 
which he was a stranger.” But in the school of adversity Julian in- 
sensibly acquired the virtues of firmness and discretion. He defended 
his honour, as well as his life, against the ensnaring subtleties of the 
eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort some declaration ol his sentiments; 

’‘See the complete narrative of the journey and death of Callus m Am- 
mianus. 1 xiv c. ii. Julian complains that hu brother was put to death 
Without a trial, attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, the cruel revenge 
which he had inflicted on his enemies, but seems at last to acknowledge that 
he might justly have been deprived of Uie purple, 

“ Philoslorgius, t IV c 1 Zonaras, 1 xin [c 9] tom 11 p ip But the 
former was partial towards an Anan monarch, and the latter transcribed. 
Without choice or criticism, whatever be found in the writings of the ancients. 

“See Ammianus Marcellin 1 xv c i, 3, 8. Julian himself, in his epistle 
to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his own danger 
and of his sentiments He shows, however, a tendency to exaggerate his 
sufferings, by insinuating, though m obscure terras, that they lasted above 
a year, a period which cannot be reconciled with the truth of chronology. 
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and %\hilst he cautiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly 
disdained to flatter the tyrant by any seeming approbation of his 
brother’s murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliv- 
erance to the protection of the gods, who had exempted his innocence 
from the sentence of destruction pronounced by their justice against the 
impious house of Constantine.” As the most effectual instrument of 
their providence, he gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous 
friendship of the empress Euscbia,” a woman of beauty and merit, who, 
by the ascendant which she had gained over the mind of her husband, 
counterbalanced in some measure the powerful conspiracy of the 
eunuchs. By the intercession of his patroness Julian was admitted into 
the Imperial presence: he pleaded his cause with a decent freedom; 
he was heard with favour; and, notwithstanding the efforts of his 
enemies, who urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the council But 
the effects of a second interview were dreaded by the eunuchs; and 
Julian was advised to withdraw for a while into the neighbourhood of 
hlilan, till the emperor thought proper to assign the city of Athens for 
the place of his honourable exile. As he had discovered from his earliest 
youth a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the manners, 
the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an 
order so agreeable to his wishes Far from the tumult of arms and 
the treachery of courts, he spent six months amidst the groves of the 
Academy, in a free intercourse with the philosophers of the age, who 
studied to cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to inSame 
the devotion of their royal pupil Their labours were not unsuccessful, 
and Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that tender regard which 
seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind from the recollection of the place 
where it has discovered and exercised its growing powers. The gentle- 
ness and affability of manners which his temper suggested and bis 
situation imposed, insensibly engaged the affections of the strangers, as 
well as dtizens, with whom he conversed Some of his fellow-students 
mi^t perhaps examine his behaviour with an eye of prejudice and 
aversion, but Julian established m the schools of Athens a general 
prepossession m favour of his virtues and talents, which was soon 
diffused over the Roman world *• 

"Julian has worked the crimes and niistortunes of the family of Constantine 
into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and agreeably related 
It forms the conclusion of the seventh Oration, from whence it has been de- 
tached and translated by the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, tom. n P 
3S540S 

" She was a native of Thessalomca in Macedonia, of a noble family, and 
the daughter as well as sister of consuls Her marriage with the emperor 
may be placed in the year 352 In a dmded age the historians of all parties 
agree in her praises See their testimonies collected by Tillemont. Hist des 
Empereurs, tom. iv p 750-754. 

**Lib 3 nms and Gregory Nazianzen have exhausted the arts as well as the 
powers of their eloquence to represent Julian as the first of heroes, or the 
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WTiilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, 
resolute to achic\e the generous design which she had undertaken, was 
not unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death of the late Casar 
bad left Constantius invested with the sole command, and oppressed by 
the accumulated weight, of a mighty empire. Before the wounds of 
civil discord could be healed, the provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians The Sarmatians no longer respected the 
barrier of the Danube. The impunity of rapine had increased the 
boldness and numbers of the wild Isaurians; those robbers descended 
from their craggy mountains to ravage the adjacent country, and had 
even presumed, though without success, to besiege the important city 
of Seleucia, which was defended by a garrison of three Roman legions. 
Above, all, the Persian monarch, elated by victory', again threatened 
the peace of Asia; and the presence of the emperor was indispensably 
required both in the West and in the East. For the first time Con- 
stantius sincerely acknowledged that his single strength was unequal 
to such an extent of care and of dominion." Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-powerful vutue and celestial 
fortune would still continue to triumph over every obstacle, he listened 
with complacency to the advice of Eusebla, which gratified his indo- 
lence, without offending his supidous pride. As she perceived that 
the remembrance of Callus dwelt on the emperor's mind, she artfully 
turned his attention to the opposite characters of the two brothers, 
which from their infancy bad been compared to those of Domitian and 
of Titus." She accustomed her husband to consider Julian as a youth 
of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose allegiance and gratitude 
might be secured by the gift of the purple, and who was qualified 
to fill with honour a subordinate station, without aspiring to dispute 
the commands or to shade the glories of his sovereign and benefactor 
After an obstinate though secret struggle, the opposition of the favourite 
eunuchs submitted to the ascendancy of the empress, and it was 
resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with Helena, sister 
of Constantius, should be appointed, with the title of Casar, to reign 
over the countries beyond the Alps ’ 

Although the order which recalled him to court was probably 

worst of tyrants Gregory was his fellow-student at Athens , and the symp- 
toms, which he so tragically describes, of the future wickedness of the apostate, 
amount only to some bo<idy unget fectvaus, and to tome pecuUasit^es his 
speech and manner He protests, however, that he then foresaw and foretold 
the calamities of the church and state (Greg Nazianzen, Oral jv p 121, 132) 

“ Succumbere tot necessitatibus tamque crebris unum se, quod nunquam 
fecerat, aperte demonstrans Amnwan I xv c 8. He then expresses, m their 
own words, the flattering assurances of the courtiers 
’“lantum a temperatis moribuS Juhani differens fratris quantum inter 
Vespasiani filios fuit, Domitianuni et Titum Ammian 1 xiv c ii 'The 
Circumstances and education of the two brothers were so nearly the same as 
to afford a strong example of the innate difference of characters 
“Ammianus I x\ c. 8 Zosimus, 1 111 [r 2] p 137, 138 
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accompanied by some intimation of his approaching greatness he 
appeals to the people of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled 
sorrow, when he was reluctantly tom away from his beloved retire* 
ment.** He trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his virtue; 
and his sole confidence was derived from the persuaaon that Minerva 
inspired all his actions, and that he was protected by an invisible guard 
of angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed from the Sun and 
Moon. He approached with horror the palace of Milan; nor could 
the ingenuous youth conceal his indignation nhen he found himself 
accosted with false and servile respect by the assassins of his family. 
Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her tenevolent schemes, embraced 
him with the tenderness of a sister, and endeavoured, by the most 
soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors and reconcile him to bis fortune. 
But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and his awkward demeanor 
when he first exchanged the cloak of a Greek philosopher for the 
military habit of a Roman prince, amused during a few days the 
levity of the Imperial court.** 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer deigned to consult 
with the senate in the ^olce of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the consent of the army. On 
this solemn occasion the guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighborhood of Milan, appeared under arms; and Con- 
atantius ascended his lofty tribunal, bolding by the hand his cousin 
Julian, who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth year of his 
age.** In a stud'ed speech, conceived and delivered with dignity, the 
emperor represented the various dangers which threatened the prospcnly 
of the republic, the necessity of naming a Qesar for the administration 
of the West, and his own intention, if it was agreeable to their wishes, 
of rewarding with the honours of the purple the promising virtues of 
the nephew of Constantine. The approbation of the soldiers was 
testified by a respectful murmur; thej' gazed on the manly countenance 
of Julian, and observed with pleasure that the fire whlii sparkled in 
his eyes was tempered by a modest blusb on being thus exposed for 
the first time to the public view of mankind. As soon as the ceremony 
of his investiture had been performed, Constantfus addressed him with 
the tone of autbonty which bis superior age and station permitted him 
to assume; and, exhorting the new Cssor to deserve, by heroic deeds, 
that sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 

“ Julian, ad S. P. Q A. p. 275, 276 labannu, Orat. *. p s6S. Julian did 
not yield till the cods had signihed their will by repeated vtjions and omens 
ills piety then fortade hin to resist. 

“Jul.an liriself rela’es (p 274), with some humour, the cireumstanees of 
his own metamorphosis, bis downcast looLs. and his perplexity at beifls 
luddnily transported into a rew world, where every object appeared strange 
and hostile. 

“See .hmruan. Marcellin 1 xr. c. 8. Zosimus, 1 . iii Ic 2) p. lyj. Aurelius 
Victor Victor Junior m Fpitom. fc 42J Etrtfop *- 14 [ 7 ]. 
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•itrongest assurances of a friendship which should never be impaired 
by time, nor interrupted by their separation into the most distant 
chmites As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, as a token of 
applause, clashed their shields against their knees,*® while the officers 
who surrounded the tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, their 
sense of the merits of the representative of Constanlius 
The two princes returned to the palace m the same chariot, and, 
during the slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a verse of Jns 
favourite Homer, whicli he might equalb apply to his fortune and to 
his fears *^ The four and twenty dajs which the Caisar «pent at Milan 
aher his investiture, and the first months of his Gallic reign, were 
devoted to a 'plendid but severe captivity, nor could the acquisition 
of honour compensate for the loss of freedom** His steps were 
watched h*a correspondence was intercepted, and he was obliged, by 
prudence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends Of hi*« 
former domestics four only were permitted to attend him — two pages, 
his physiaan, and his librarian, the last of whom was employed m the 
care of a valuable collection of books, the gifts of the empress, who 
studied the inclmalvons as well as the interest of her friend In the 
room of these faithful servants an household was formed, such, indeed 
as became the dignity of a Cajsar, but it was filled with a crowd of 
slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any attachment for their 
new master, to whom, for the most part, they were either unknown or 
suspected His want of experience might require the assistance of a 
wse counal, but the minute instructions which regulated the service 
of his table, and the distribution of bis hours, were adapted to a youth 
still under the discipline of hts preceptore rather than to the situation 
of a prmce intrusted with the conduct of an important war If he 
aspired to deserve the esteem of bis subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displeasing bis sovereign, and even the fruits of his marriage^ 
bed were blasted by the jealous artifices of Eusebia ** herself, who, on 

** Militates omnes horrendo fragore scuta gembus ilj dentes nood est pros 
pentatis indicium plenum nam contra cum hastis clypei fenuntur ira docu 
mentum est et dolons Ammianus adds with a nice distinction Eumque 

lit potion reverentia servaretur nec supra tnodum laudabant nec infra quam 
decebat fxv 8] 

'EWajSe Trop^ipeoi Sayaret Kai im fia teparat^ The word Purple which 
Homer had used as a vague but common «p thet for death was applied by 
Julian to express very aptly the nature and object of his own apprehensions 

“ He represents in the most pathetic terms (p 277) the distress of hts 
new situation The provis on £of his fcibte was however so elegant and sump 
tuous that the young philosopher rejected it with disdain Quum legeret 
1 bellum assidue quern Constantins ut pnvignum ad studia mittens manu sua 
consenpserat prjel center d sponcns quid m convivio Oesans impendi deberet 
Phasianum et vuham ct sumen cvigi petut et infern Ammian Marcellm, 

I x\i c 5 

” If v.e recollect that Constantine the father of Helena died abos e eighteen 
years before in a mature old age it will appear probable that the daughter, 
though a virgin could not be very young at the t me of her marriage She 
was soon afterwards delivered of a son who d ed iirmed ate\> quod obifetnx 
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this occasion alone, seems to have been unmindful of the tenderness 
of her sex and the generosity of her character. The memory of his 
father and of his brothers reminded Julian of his own danger, and his 
apprehensions ^vere increased by the recent and unworthy fate of 
Sylvanus. In the summer which preceded his own elevation that 
general had been chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the bar- 
barians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left his most dan- 
gerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous informer, coun- 
tenanced by several of the principal ministers, procured from him some 
recommendatory letters; and, erasing the whole of the contents, except 
the signature, filled up the vacant parchment with matters of high and 
treasonable Import. By the industry and courage of his friends the 
fraud was, however, detected, and in a great council of the civil and 
military officers, held in the presence of the emperor himself, the 
innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But the discovery 
came too late; the report of the calumny, and the hasty seizure of his 
estate, had already provoked the Indignant chief to the rebellion of 
which he was so unjustly accused He assumed the purple at his head- 
quarters of Cologne, and his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an invasion and Milan with a st^e In this emergency Urstanus, 
a general of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, (be favour 
which he had lost by bis eminent services in the East. Exasperated, 
as he might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar nature, he 
hastened with a few followers to join the standard, and to betray the 
confidence, of his too credulous fnend After a reign of only twenty- 
eight days Sylvanus was assassinated: the soldiers who, without any 
criminal intention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance, and the flatterers of Con- 
stantins celebrated the wisdom and felicity of the monarch who had 
extinguished a civil war without the hazard of a battle 

The protection of the Rhxtian frontier, and the persecution of the 
Catholic church, detained Constantius in Italy above eighteen months 
alter the departure of Julian Before the emperor returned into the 
East be indulged his pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient 
capital.** He proceeded from Milan to Kome along the .^Enulian and 

corrupta pierccde, tnox natum prwsecto plusquam convenerat umbilico nccavit. 
She accompanied the emperor and empress in their journey to Rome, and ihe 
latter, qussitum venenum bibere per fraudem illexit, ut quotiesoinque con- 
cepissct, itnmaturutn ahjiceret partum Anunian. L xm c to Our physicians 
will determine whether there exists snch a poison For my ovra part. I am 
inc/ined to hope that the pubhe titahgmty attptrfcd the effects of accident ar 
the guilt of Eusebia 

*• Ammianus (xr 5) was perfectly well informed of the conduct and fate 
of Sjivanus He himself was one of the few followers who attended Ursicinos 
in his dangerous enterprise. 

“For the particulars of the sisit of CMistantms to Rome, see Ammianus. 

I x^i c to. We have only to add that Themistius was appointed deputy from 
Constantinople, and that he composed his fourth oration for this ceremony. 
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Flammian waj's; and as soon as he approached within forty miles of 
the city, the march of a prince who had ne\cr vanquished a foreign 
enemy assumed the appearance of a triumphal procession. His splendid 
train was composed of all the ministers of luxury'; but in a time of 
profound peace he was encompassed by the glittering arms of the 
numerous squadrons of his guards and cuirassiers. Their streaming 
banners of silk, embossed wth gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, 
\Ya\ed round the person of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a 
lofty car resplendent w’ith gold and precious gems; and, e.xcept when 
he bowed his head to pass under the gates of the cities, he affected a 
stately demeanour of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian youth had been intro- 
duced by the eunuchs into the Imperial palace; and such were the 
habits of patience which they had inculcated, that, during a slow and 
sultry march, he was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or 
to turn his eyes either to the right or to the left. He was received by 
the magistrates and senate of Rome; and the emperor surveyed, with 
attention, the civil honours of the republic and the consular images of 
the noble families. The streets were lined with an innumerable multi- 
tude. Their repeated acclamations expressed their joy at beholding, 
after an absence of thirty-two years, the sacred person of their sov- 
ereign; and Constantius himself expressed, with some pleasantry, his 
affected surprise that the human race should thus suddenly be collected 
on the same spot The son of Constantine was lodged in the ancient 
palace of Au^stus: he presided in the senate, harangued the people 
from the tribunal which Cicero bad so often ascended, assisted with 
unusual courtesy at the games of the circus, and accepted the crowns of 
gold, as well as the panegyrics, which had been prepared for this cere- 
mony by the deputies of the principal cities His short visit of thirty 
days was employed in viewing the monuments ot art and power which 
were scattered over the seven hills and the interjacent valleys. He 
admired the awful majesty of the Capitol, the vast extent of the baths 
of Caracalla and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the 
massy greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture 
of the theatre of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum and column of Trajan, acknowledging 
that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had made 
an inadequate report of the metropolis of the world. The traveller who 
has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome may conceive some imper- 
fect idea of the sentiments which they must have inspired when they 
reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had received from this journey 
excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and munificence His first idea 
ivas to imitate the equestrian and colossi statue which he had seen 
in the Forum of Trajan; but, when he had maturely weighed the 
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difficulties of the execution/' he chose rather to embellish the capital by 
the gift of an Egyptian obelisk In a remote Dut polished age, which 
seems to hate preceded the invention of alphabetical wntmg, a great 
number of these obelisks had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and 
Hebopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of Eg>Tt» a confidence that 
the simplicity of their form, and the hardness of their substance, would 
resist the injuries of time and violence Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to Rome by Augustus and his successors 
as the most durable monuments of their power and victory,** but there 
Tcmamed one cfeeJisi. wbitb, from its sixe or sanctity, escaped for a 
long time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors It was designed by 
Constantine to adorn his new city,*® and, after being removed by his 
order from the pedestal where it stood before the Temple of the Sun 
at Heliopolis, was floated down the h«tle to Alexandria The death o( 
Constantine suspended the execution of bis purpose, and this obelisk 
was destined by bis son to the ancient capital of the empire A vessel 
of uncommon strength and capaciousness was provided to conv ey this 
enormous weight of granite, at least an hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, from the banks o! the Nile to those o! the Tiber The obebA 
of Constantius was landed about three miles from the aty, and elevated, 
by the efforts of art and labour, m the great arcus of Rome ** 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the 

"Honniidas a fugitive pfmee of Persia, observed to the emperor, that, 
if he 0iade such a horse he most think of preparing a similar stable (the 
Forum of Trajanl Another sa>tng of Hormisdas is recorded that one 
thing only had dtipUajed hira to find that men died at Rome as well as else 
where If we adopt this reading of the text of Anunianus (dispheuute 
instead of flattttss/) we may consider i» as a reproof of Ramaa vanity The 
contrary sense would be that of a misanthrope 

“When Germanicus visited the anaent monuments of Thebes the eldest 
of the priests explained to him the meaning of these hieroglyphics Tacit 
Anna] ii. e 6o But it seems probable that before the useful invention of 
an alphabet these natural or arbitrary signs were the common characters 
of the Egyptian natioTv. See Waiburtons Divine Legation of kfoses %oL 
ill. p 6t>-24J. 

**See Plin. Hist. Natur 1 xxxvu c. 14. IJ 

“Ammian Marcclhn. } xwi. c. 4. He gives us a Creek interpretation of 
the h eroglyphics and his coriMentator Lindenbrogius adds a Latin inscrip 
tion winch, m twenty verses of the age of Constantius contain a short history 
of the obelisk. 

** ^e Donat Roma Antiqua, i in ^ 14. ] iv & 12 and the learr-d though 
confused Dissertation of Bargseus on Obelisks inserted m the fourth volume 
of Gr*viuss Roman Antiquities p 1897 1936 This dissertation is dedicated 
to Pope Sixtus V., w-ho erected the obelisk of Constantius in the square 
before the patnar^a! diurch of St John Lateran 

lit 15 extremely iraprobaWe that the obelisk transported by Constant us to 
Rome now exists. Prof Bury expanding Milmans suggestion thinks that 
the reference of Ammtantts Marceniniis refers to the obel sk of Augustus and 
considers that the Greek mterprrtation by Herroap on of the hieroglyplucs 
IS coneemed with the obelisk of Angostns and not with that of Constant us 
-O SI 
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alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 
The distractions of civil war, and the irreparable loss which the Roman 
legions had sustained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those coimlries, 
almost without defence, to the light cavalry of the barbarians; and 
particularly to ‘he inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, 
who seem to nave e.xchangcd the institutions of Germany for the arms 
and military arts of their Sarraalian allies.*^ The garrisoris of the 
frontier were insufiicient to check their progress; and the indolent 
monarch was at length compelled to assemble, from the extremities of 
his dominions, the flower of the Palatine troops, to tahe the field in 
person, and to employ a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn 
and the ensuing spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The 
emperor passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of the 
Quadi, and sc\erely retaliated the calamities which they had inflictc^l 
on the Roman province. The dismayed barbarians were soon reduced 
to sue for peace: they offered the restitution of bis captive subjects as 
an atonement for the past, and the noblest hostages as a pledge of their 
future conduct. The generous courtesy which was shown to the first 
among their chieftains tvho implored the clemency of Constantius en- 
couraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate their 
example; and the Imperial camp was crowded with the princes and 
ambassadors ot the most distant tnbes, who occupied the plains of the 
Lesser Poland, and who might ha\e deemed themselves secure bdiind 
the lofty ridge of the Carpathian mountains. WTiile Constanuus gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with 
specious compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native countrj' by the rebellion of their slaves, and who formed 
a very considerable accession to the power of the Quadi The emperor, 
embracing a generous but artful system of policy, released the Sar- 
matians from the bands of this humiliating dependence, and restored 
them, by a separate treaty, to the digmty of a nation united under the 
government of a hmg, the friend and ally of the republic. He declared 
his resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of securing 
the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at least the banish- 
ment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were still infected with the 
vices of their servile origin. The execution of this design was attended 
with more difficulty than glory The territory of the Limigantes was 
protected against the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile 
barbarians by the Theiss. The marshy lands which lay between those 
rivers, and were often covered by their inundations, formed an intricate 
wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were acquainted with 
Its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses On the approach of Con^i 
stantius the Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of fraud, and of 
"The events of this Quadian and Sarmation war are related by Ammianuf 

W. lO, XVII. 12, 13 , XIX. II. 
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arms, but he sternly rejected their supplications, defeated their rude 
stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of their 
irregular valour One of their most warlike tribes, established m a 
small island towards the conflux of the Theiss and the Danube, con- 
sented to pass the rner with the intention of surprising the emperor 
during the security of an amicable conference They soon became the 
\ictims of the perfidy which they meditated Encompassed on every 
side, trampled down by the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of 
the legions, they disdained to ask for mercy, and, with an undaunted 
countenance, still grasped their weapons in the agonies of death After 
this victory a considerable body of Romans was landed on the opposite 
banks of the Danube, the Taifate, a Gothic tribe engaged m the service 
of the empire, mvaded the Limiganles on the side of the Theiss, and 
their former masters, the free Sarmatians, animated by hope and 
revenge, penetrated through the hilly country into the heart of their 
ancient possessions A general conflagration revealed the huts of the 
barbarians, which were seated in the depth of the wilderness, and the 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, which it wis dan- 
gerous for mm to tread In this extremity the bravest of the Limigantes 
were resolved to die in arms rather than to yield but the milder senti 
ment, enforced by the authority of their elders, at length prevailed, and 
the suppliant crowd, followed by their wives and childten, repaired to 
the Impenal camp to learn their fate from the mouth of the conqueror 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was suU inclined to pardon 
their repeated crimes, and to spare the remnant of a guilty nation, 
Constantius assigned for the place of their exile a remote country, 
where they might enjoy a safe and honourable repose The Limigantes 
obejed with reluctance, but before they could reach, at least before 
they could occupy, their destined habitations, they returned to the 
banks of the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that the emperor would 
grant them an undisturbed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces Instead of consulting bis own expenence of thear mcurable 
perfidy, Constantius listened to his flatterers, who were ready to repre 
sent the honour and advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a 
time when it was much easier to obtain the pecuniary contributions 
than the military service of the subjects of the empire The Limigantes 
were permitted to pass the Danube, and the emperor gave audience to 
the multitude in a large plain near the modem city of Buda The> 
surrounded the tnbunil, and seemed to hear with respect an oration 
full of mildness and dignity, when one of the barbarians, casting h.5 
shoe mto the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, Marhat Marhal a word 
of defiance, which was received as the signal of the tumult They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the emperor, his royal throne 
and golden couch were pillaged by these rude hands, but the faithful 
defence of his guards, who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
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mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the confusion The disgrace 
which had been incurred by a treacherous surprise was soon rclneved 
bj llie numbers and discipline of the Romans, and the combat was 
onl> terminated b> the exlinction of the name and nation of the 
Limiganles The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the possession of 
their ancient seats, and although Constantius distrusted the le\ity of 
their character, he entertained some hopes that a sense of gratitude 
might influence their future conduct He had remarked the lofty 
stature and obsequious demeanour of 2izai5, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs He conferred on him the title of Ring, and Zizais proved that 
bt was not unworthy to Ttvgn, by 'v smocift and lastvng attachment to 
the interest of his ^nefactor, who after this splendid success, received 
the name of Sarmaitais from the acclamations of his victorious army ** 
V. hde the Roman emperof and the Persian monarch, at the distance 
of three thousand miles, defended their extreme limits against th“ 
barbarians of the Danube and of the Ocus, their intermediate frontier 
experienced the viassiiudes of ^ languid war and a precanous truce 
Two of the eastern ministers of Constantius, the Pratonan prxfect 
Musonian, whose abilities were disgraced by the want of truth and 
integrity, and Cassian duktJ of Mesopotamia a hardy and veteran 
soldier, opened a secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor ** These 
overtures of peace, translated into the servile and flattering language 
of Asia, were transmitted to the camp of the Great King who resolved 
to signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he was inclined to grant 
to the suppliant Romans Narses, whom be invested with that charac 
ter, was honourably received his passage through Antioch and Con 
stantmople he reached Sircwum after a long journey, and, at his first 
audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the 
haughty episWe oS bis sovereign Sapor, Ring of Rings, and Brother 
of the Sun and Jloon (such were the lofty titles affected by oriental 
vanity), expressed his satisfaction that his brother, Constantius Cxsar, 
had been taught wisdom by adversity As the lawful successor of 
Darius Hystaspes, Sapor asserted that the river Strymon, in Mace* 
doma was the true and ancient boundary of his empwe declaring 
however, th*t, as an evidence of bis moderation he would content him 
self with Ibf provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia which had been 
fraudulently extorted from bis ancestors He alleged that, without 
the cesUtutu-n of these disputed countries it was impossible to establish 
any treaty 01 a solid and permanent basis, and he arrogantly threatened 
that if hia a.nbassador returned in vain he was prepared to take the 
field m the sp ing and to support the justice of his cause by the strength 
of his mvincib'e arms Isarses who was endowed with the most polite 

“Genti Sarma^rum magno decore considens apud eos regem ded t Aure 
tvis Victor lCses<ir 42] In » pompons oral on pronounced b> Constant us 
h nself 1 e expat ates on his o»n expio ts w th much \an t> and s me truth. 

* \mmian xvl a> 
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.md amiable manners, cnclca\ourcd, as far as was consi'itent with his 
duty, to soften the harshness of the message** Both the style and 
substance ncre maturely weighed in the rmpcnal counal, and he was 
dismissed with the following answer “ Constintius had a nghl to dis- 
claim the officiousncss of his ministers, who had acted without any 
specific orders from the throne he was not, however, averse to an equal 
and honourable trcat> , but it was highly indecent, as vrell as absurd, 
to propose to the sole and Mclonous emperor of the Roman world the 
same conditions of peace which he had indignantly rejected at the 
time when his power was contracted within the narrow limits of the 
Last the diancc of arms was uncertain, and Sapor should recollect 
that, ff the Romans had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they had 
almost alwajs been successful m the event of the war” A few dai’S 
after the departure of Marses, three ambassadors were sent to the court 
of Sapor, who was alrcadj returned from the Scythian crpcdition to 
his ordinary residence of Ciesiphon A count, a notary, and a sophist, 
had been selected for ihis important commission, and Consiantius, who 
was ^crelly anxious for the conclusion of the peace, entertained some 
hopes that the dignity of the first of these ministers, (he dexterity of 
the second, and the rhetonc of the third,** would persuade the Persian 
monarch to abate the rigour of bis demands But the progress of their 
negotiation was opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of Antoninus,* 
a Roman subject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and was 
admitted into the councils of Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, 
according to the custom of the Persians, the most important business 
was frequently discussed *’ The dexterous fugitive promoted hu 
mierest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge He in 
cessantJ> urged the ambition of his new master to embrace the favour 
able opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine troops were employed 
with the emperor in a distant war on the Danube He pressed Sapor to 

“Amniianm (xtu. 5) ironscrtbes ihe haughty letter Thenustius (Orat 
<v p 57 ediL Petav ) takes notice of the sUk covering Idatms and Zonaras 
mention the jou ney of the ambassador, and Peter the Patrician (m Excerpl 
Legal, p 2S [ed. Pans, c. 15, p 131 ed Bonn]) has informed us of his 
conc.iiating behanour 

* Ammiaaus, xvu. s and Valesjus ad toe. The sophist, or philosopher (m 
that age these words were almost synonymous), was EtistaUnus the Cappa 
docian the dis'iple of Jamblichus and the friend of St. BasiL Eunapius 
(in vit. iCdesii p 44 47) fondly attributes to this philosophic ambassador 
the glory of enchanting the barbanan long by the persuasive charms of reason 
and eloquence See Tillcmont, Hist, des Empereurs tom iv p 828, 1132 

“ Ammian. xvi u 5 6 , 8 The decent and respectful behaviour of Antoninus 
towards the Roman general sets him m a \try viteresting light and Ammianus 
htmseU speaks of the traitor with some compassion and esteem. 

“This circumstance as it is noticed by Ammianus serves to prove the 
veraci^ of Her^otus (Lie. 133) and the permanency of the Persian man 
oers In every age the Persians have been add cted to intemperance and 
the wines of Shiraz have triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Brisson de 
Regno **ers L ii p 462 47- and Chardin, Voyages en PerSe, tom in. p 90 
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in\ade the exhausted and defenceless provinces of the East, mth the 
numerous armjcs of Persia, now fortified by the alliance and accession 
of the fiercest barbarians The ambassadors of Rome retired without 
success, and a second embassy, of a still mote honourable rank, was 
detained in strict confinement, and threatened either wth death or 
eaale 

The militarj historian,®* who tras himself despatched to observe the 
army of the Persians, as thej were preparing to construct a bridge of 
boats over the Tigris, beheld from an ermnence the plain of Assyria, as 
far as the edge of the horison, covered with men, with horses, and 
with arms Sapor appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendour 
of his purple On his left hand, the place of honour among the 
Orientals, Grumbates, king of the Chiooites, di'^plajed the stern coun- 
tenance of an aged and renowned watnor The monarch had reserved 
a similar place on bis right hand for the king of the Albanians, who 
led his independent tribes from the shores of the Caspian The satraps 
and generals, were distributed according to their several ranks, and the 
whole army, besides the numerous tram of oriental luxury, consisted of 
more than one hundred thousand effective men, mured to fatigue, and 
selected from the brav esl nauons of Asia The Roman deserter, who m 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had prudently advised, that, 
instead of wasting the summer in tedious and difficult sieges, he should 
mardi directly to the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to 
seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syna But the Persians were 
no sooner advanced into tbe plains of Mesopotamia than they dis 
covered that every precaution had been used which could retard their 
progress or defeat their design The inhabitants with their cattle 
were secured m places of strength, the green forage throughout the 
country was set on fire, the fords of the river were fortified by sharp 
stakes, military engines were planted on the opposite bauks, and a 
seasonable swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred the barbarians 
from attempting tbe ordinary passage of the bridge of fhapsacus 
Thejr skilfiU gmde, changing bis plan of operations, then conducted 
the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile temtorj , towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is reduced to a shallow 
and accessible stream Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisibis, but as he passed under the walls of Amida, he 
resolved to trj whether the majesty of his presence would not ane the 
garrison into immediate submission The sacrilegious insult of a 
random dart, which glanced against the royal tiara convinced him of 
his error, and the mdignant monarch listened with impatience to the 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to sacrifice the success 
of his ambition to the gratification of his resentment The following 
daj Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a select body of 

“Amniian I -cvj i 6 7 8 Xo 
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troops, and required the mslant surrender of the city, as the only 
atonement which could be accepted for such an act of rashness and 
insolence His proposals were answered by a general discharge, and his 
only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the heart 
by a javelm, shot from one of the balistm The funeral of the prince 
of the Chiomtes was celehrated according to the rites of his country, 
and the grief of his aged father was alleviated by the solemn promise 
of Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida should sene as a funeral pile to 
expiate the death, and to perpetuate the memory, of his son 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida,®* which sometimes assumes the 
provincial appellation of Diarbekir,®* is advantageously situate in a 
fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial channels of the Tigris, 
of which the least inconsiderable stream bends m a semicircular form 
round the eastern part of the city The emperor ConstanUus had 
recently conferred on Armda the honour of his own name, and the 
additional fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers It was pro 
vided with an ar«enal of military engines, and the ordinary garrison had 
been reinforced to the amount of seven legions, when the place was 
invested by the arms of Sapor®* His first and most sanguine hopes 
depended on the success of a general assault To the several nations 
shich followed his standard their respective pcpsls were assigned the 
louth to the VerUe, the north to the Albanians, the east to the Chion 
lies, inflamed with grief and indignation, the west to the Segestans 
the bravest of his warriors, who covered their front with a formidable 
Ime of Indian elephants ® The Persians, on every side, supported 

‘*Fcr the descnption of Amtda see d'Herbelot Bibliothegue OnenUle 
p io8, Hisloire de Timur Bee par Cberefeddm AIi I m c 41 Ahmed 
Arahsades torn L p 331 c. 43 Vo>-age3 dc Tavernier lorn i. p 301 \oy 
iges d Otter, tom 11. p 373, and Vo^-ages de Niebuhr tom. 11 p 324 328 The 
last of these travellers a learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of 
Armda which illustrates the operations of the siege. 

“Dvwbekw, 'jihwdv « styled Awvd or Kara Atnvd vht v.t\UttSS 

of the Turks contains abo>e 16000 houses and is the residence of a pasha 
with three tails The epithet of Aora is denved from the blarlness of the 
{tone which composes the strong and ancient wall of Amida 

IThe city of Diarbekir (st il called by the Armenians Dikranagerd the 
city of Tigranes) is thought to be tlic same with the famous Tigranocerta 
of which the situation was long more than doubtful Faustus of Byzantium 
an Armenian and nearly contemporary states that the Persians on becoming 
masters of it destrojed upwards of 40000 houses — O S ) 

‘ The operations of the siege of Amida are very minutely described by 
Ammianus (xic 1*9) who acted an Iionourable part in the defence and 
escaped with difficulty when the city was stormed by the Persians 

’*01 these four nat ons the Albanians are too well known to require any 
description. The Segestans [Saeaslenf St Marlin] inhabited a large and 
’evel country «h ch still preserves their name to the south of Khorasan and 
the west of Hmdostan. (See Geographia Nubcnsis p 133, and d Herbclot 
I ibliotheque Orientate p 797) Notwithstanding the boasted iictory of 
Bahram (page 294) the Segestans above fourscore years afterwards appear 
cs an independent nation, the ally of Persia- We are ignorant of the situa 
von of thi* V erfe and Cb enites but I am inclined to place them (at least the 
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their efforts, and animated ihcir courage; and the monarch himself, 
carders of his rank and safely, displajcel, in the prosecution of the 
siege, the ardour of a youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat the 
barbarians ncrc repulsed; they incessantly relumed to the charge; 
they uere again driven back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel 
legions of Gauls, who had been banished into the East, signaliscfJ 
their undt^^cipUned courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of 
the Persbn camp. In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, 
Vmida was betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, who indicated to 
the barbarians a secret and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rpclc 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris Seventy chosen archers of 
the royal guard ascended in silence to the third story of a lofty tower, 
which commanded the precipice; they elevated on high the Persian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of dismay to the 
besieged; and if this devoted band could have maintained their post a 
few minutes longer, the reduction of the place might have been pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of their lives After Sapor had tried, without 
success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he had recourse to the 
slower hut more certain operations of a regular siege, in the conduct 
of which he was instructed by the skill of the Roman deserters The 
trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the troops destined 
for that service advanced, under the portable cover of strong hurdles, 
to fill up the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the walls 
Wooden towers were at the same time constructed, and moved for* 
^ards on wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided with every species 
of missile weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the troops 
who defended the rampart Every' mode of resistance which art could 
suggest, or courage could execute, was employed m the defence of 
Amida, and the works of Sapor were more than once destroyed by the 
fire of the Romans But the resources of a besieged city may be ex- 
hausted. The Persians repaired their losses and pushed their ap- 
proaches, a large breach was made by the battenng-ram, and the 
strength of the garrison, w'asted by the sword and by disease, yielded to 
the fury of the assault The soldiers, the atizens, their wives, their 
children, all who had not time to escape through the opposite gate, 
were involved by the conquerors m a promiscuous massacre 

But the ruin of Amida was the safely of the Roman provinces. As 
soon as the first transports of victory had subsided. Sapor was at 
leisure to reflect that to chastise a disobedient city he had lost the 
flower of his troops and the most favourable season foe conquest.** 

latter) towards the confines of India and Scythia See Ammian xvi p. 

“Ammianus has marked the chronology of this jear by three signs which 
do not perfectlj coincide with each other, or with the senes of the history 
I The corn was npe when Sapor mvaded Mesopotamia ‘ Cum jam stipula 
fla\cnte turgerent," a circumstance which, tn the latitude of Aleppo, would 
naturally refer us to the month of Apnl or Maa See Banner’s Observations 
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Thirty thousand of his %eterans had fallen under the walls of Araida 
durmg the continuance of a siege which lasted “^ventj three daj’s, and 
the di^ppomted monarch returned to his capital with affected tnuroph 
and secret mortification It is more thm probable that the mconstanq 
of his barbarian allies was tempted to relmquish a war m which tbQ^ 
had encountered «udi unexpected difficulties, and that the aged ling 
of the Chionites, satiated with rei-enge, turned away with horror from 
a scene of action where he had been deprived of the hope of his family 
md nation The strength as well as spirit of the army with which 
Sapor look the fidd ic the ensmng spring was no longer equal to the 
unbounded views of Ins ambition Instead of aspinng to the conquest 
jf the East, he was ohbged to content himself with the reduction of 
two fortmed aties of Mesopotamia, Singar? and Bembde,” the one 
situate m the mid^it of a sznd> desert, the other m a small penmsula, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep and rapid <trcqm of 
the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced m the age of C^nstantme, were made pnaoners, and 
sent into remote captivity on the extreme confines of Persia After 
dismantling the walls ot Singara, the conqueror abandoned that solitary 
and sequestered place, but he carefully restored the fortifications of 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of 
veterans, amply supplied with every means of defence, and animated 
bv ni^ sentiments of honour and fidelity Towards the close of the 
.^mpaign the arms of Sapor incurred «otae disgrace by an unsuccess* 
ful enterprise against "Vlrtha, or Tecnt, a strong, or, as it was um 
vers^y esteem^ till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable fortress 
of the independent Arabs ** 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and 
would have exerased, the abilities of the most consummate general, 

oo Scnptisre, Tot c p 41 Slaw’s Traveb p 335 ed t. 4ta a The progrcsi 
of Sapor was checks by the overflowing of the Eophrates which generally 
happens io July and AegosL Ptui. Hist. Nat. v si. Viaggi di Fietro delU 
\ale, tom. I p tofi. 3- When Sapor had uVen Am da, after a stoge of 
seventy three days the aUurm was far advanced “ Automno pnecip u hs 
dorumijoe wnpiobo sidert exorto." To reconcile these a”7paient conlrad ctions 
we renst allow for soire delay in the Persian king; some inaccuracy ta the 
b^torian and losx disorder in the seasons. 

IClaiioa. in hs Fasj Romani, says there « no such difficulty as Gbboa 
adrances Amida was taken abciot October 7 (h*dort.ri improbo srferc ox 
srto Tu., October 6) and conse^'ently the s ege began about July 27 Be 
fore the s ege the army of Sapor had approached the Euphrates (luribus 
ubcfact.! iprfatam) and it began to nse sole vAtinc-ne nceannam panem 
Onen. about Inly 8. Sapor might have consumed two months m Siesopo* 
.ariia after he had cro-jed the Tigris in the beginnipg of ifay.-^ S J 

*Tbc account of these s eges is given by Amnuanus xx. 6 , 7 

“For lie idertity o! Viriha and Tecn» see iTAnv lie Geographie Anoenn* 
lom. u. p 301 I or the s ege of that castle by Timur Bee, or Tamerlane 
see Cherefedd n, L 1 1. c. 3J. The Pers an biographer exaggerates the merit 
and dfhcBhy of tfus exploit wfach deliveref the carai-ans of Bagdad from 
a form dab e gang of robbers 
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and It seemed fortunate for the state that it was the actual province of 
the brave Ursidnus, who alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers 
and people In the hour of danger Ursicmus** was remov'ed from his 
station by the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the military command of 
the East was bestowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy 
and subtle veteran, who had attained the infirmities, without acquiring 
the e.Tperience, of age. By a second order, which issued from the 
same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursidnus was again despatched 
to the frontier of Mesopotamia, and condemned to sustam the labours 
of a war, the honours of which had been transferred to his unworthy 
rival Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the walls of Edessa* 
and while he amused himself with the idle parade of military exerdse' 
and moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic dance, the public 
defence was abandoned to the boldness and diligence of the former 
general of the East. But whenever Ursidnus recommended any vigor- 
ous plan of operations; when he proposed, at the head of a light and 
active army, to wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the 
convoys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian lines- 
and to relieve the distress of Amlda; the timid and envious commander 
alleged that he was restrained by his positive orders from endangering 
the safety of the troops Amida was at length talen; its bravest 
defenders, who had escaped the sword of the barbarians, died in the 
Roman camp by the hand of the executioner; and Ursicinus himself, 
after supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his mihtary rank. But Constan- 
tius soon experienced the truth of the prediction which honest indigna- 
tion had extorted from his injured lieutenant, that, as long as such 
maxims of government were suffered to prevail, the emperor himself 
would find It no easy ta’^k to defend his eastern dominions from the 
invasion of a foreign enemy When be had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, ConstanUus proceeded by slow marches into 
tte East; and after he had wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, 
he formed, with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde The walls 
were shaken by the reiterated efforts of the most enormous of the bat- 
tering-rams, the town was reduced to the last extremity, but it was 
still defended by the patient and uitrepid valour of the garrison till 
the approach of the rainy season obliged the emperor to raise’ the 
siege, and inglonously to retreat into hk winter-quarters at Antioch 


“ Ammianus (xvui 5, 6, xix 3, xx a) represents the merit and diserace 
01 Ursicmus w^th that faithful attention which a soldier owed to bus general 
probabl^''^'^'**^ maj be suspected, yrt the whole account is consistent and 

Ammian xx. ii Omisso \ano mcepto, hiematunis Antiochi* redit in 
a^iam Krumnosam, perpessus et ulccnim sed ct atrocia, diuque defienda, 
tl *? James Gronovius has restored an obscure passage* and he 

inmks that this correction alone would have deserved a new edition of his 
P^vcil I some add.tmoj 

ignt irom the recent labours of the learned Emestus (Lipsise, 1773 ) 
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The pride o( (.cnsianlius, and the insenuii> o( his courtiers, wcfe at 
a Io*5 to discover an) materials for panegjTic in the eients of the 
Persian war, while the glor> of his comm Julian, to whc®e military 
command he had intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to 
the world in the s mple and concise narrative of his exploits 

In the blind fur) of aiil discord, Constantius had abandoned to 
the barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still acfcnowl 
edged the authont) of his ri\al A numerous swarm of Pranks and 
Alemanni were in\ated to cross the Rhine b> presents and promises 
b) the hopes of spoil, and bj a perpetual grant of all the temtones 
which they shfuld be able to subdue** But the emperor, who for a 
lemporar) sersnee had thus imprudeotJ) prosoked the rapaaous spmt 
of the barbarians, «oon discoiered and lamented the difficulty of dis 
missing these formidable allies, after thej bad tasted the riiiness of 
the Roman soil Regardless of the nice distinction of loj'alt) and 
rebellion, these undisaplined robbers treated as their natural enemies 
all the subjects of the empire who possessed an) propierty which they 
were desirous of acquiring Forty fise flourishing aties, Tongres, Co* 
Jogne, Treses, Uorms, Spires, Strirfiurg, etc., besides a far greater num 
her of towns and snllages, were pillaged, and for the most part reduced 
to ashes The barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the maxims of 
their ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to which they sp- 
plied the odious names of prisons and sepulchres, and, fixing their 
independent habitations on the banks of nvers, the Rhine, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse, they secured themselves against the danger of a sur 
pnse, b) a rude and hast) fortification of large trees, which were felled 
and thrown across the roads The Alemanni were established in the 
modem countries of Alsace and Lorraine, the Franks occupied the is- 
land of the Batainans, together with an extensile distnct of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of Toxandna,** and may 
deserie to be considered as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy** 
From the sources to the mouth of the Rhme, the conquests of the 

“The ravages of the Germans and the distress of Gaul, may be collected 
from Julian himself OraL ad S P O Alben, p 277 Amraian. sev 11 I8’l 
libamas Oral, x. Zosimos t. ui. Ic. 3) p 140 Sozomen, L ui. c. i IMamer 
tin. GraL Act. c, iv ] 

“Aiamianus (x?n. 8) This name seems to be derived from the Toxandn 
of Plin> and \cry frequently occurs in the hiS ones of the middle age- 
Toxandna was a country of woods and morasses wh ch extended from the 
neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the Vahal and the Rhine See 
Vales as Notil. Galliar p 538 

"The paradox of P Daniel, that the Franks never obtained any permanent 
settlement on this «ide of the Rhine before the time of Clovis is refuted 
with much learning and good sense t>> Mr Biet. who has proved, by a chain 
of evid ence , their uninterrupted possession of Toxandna one hundred and 
thirty years before the access «i of Qovis The Dissertation of U Biel 
was crowned by the Academy of Soissons in the year 1736 and seems to 
have been justly preferred to the discourse of h s more celebrated competitor 
the Abbe le Bouf an antiquarian whose name was happily expressive o* 
his talents. 
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Germans extended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation; and the 
scene of their devastations was three times more extensive than that of 
their conquests. At a still greater distance the open towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, who trusted to 
their strength and vigilance, were obliged to content themselves with 
such supplies of com as they could raise on the vacant land within 
the enclosure of their walls The diminished legions, destitute of pay 
and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the approach, and 
even at the name, of the barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an inexperienced youth was 
appointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as 
he expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of Imperial great- 
ness The retired scholastic education of JuUan, in which he had been 
more conversant with books than with arms, with the dead than with 
the living, left him in profound Ignorance of the practical arts of war 
and government; and when he awkwardly repeated some military ex- 
ercise which it was necessary for him to learn, he exclaimed with a 
sigh, " 0 Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopherl ” Yet even 
this speculative philosophy, which men of business are too apt to de- 
spise, had filled the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts and the 
most lining examples, had animated him with the love of virtue, the 
desire of fame, and the contempt of death. The habits of temperance 
recommended in the schools are still more essential in the severe dis- 
cipline of a camp. The simple ^vants of nature regulated the measure 
of his food and sleep Rejecting with disdain the delicacies provided 
for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the coarse and common fare 
which was allotted to the meanest soldiers During the rigour of a 
Gallic winter he ne\er suffered a fire in his bedchamber, and after a 
short and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of the 
night from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch any urgent busi- 
ness, to visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for the prosecu- 
tion of his favourite studies®^ The precepts of eloquence, which he 
had hitherto practised on fancied topics of declamation, were more 
usefully applied to excite or to assuage the passions of an armed multi- 
tude: and although Julian, from his early habits of conversation and 
literature, was more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of the 
Greek language, he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.®* Since Julian was not originally designed for the character 

*"■1116 private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline which he 
embraced, are displajed by Ammianos (xvi 5), who professes to praise, and 
by Julian himset!, who affects to ndicule (hlnopogon, p 340) a conduct 
which, in a prince of the house of Constantine, might justly excite the surprise 
of mankind 

"Aderat Latine quoque disscrendi stUEciens sermo Ammianus, xvi s But 
Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always considered the language of 
the Romans as a foreign and popular dialect, which he might use on necessary 
occasions. 
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o! a legislator or a judge, it is probable that the axil juri^rudence of 
the Romans had not engaged any considerable share of his attention: 
but he derived from his philosophic studies an inflexible r^ard for 
justice, tempered by a disposition to clemenQr, the knowledge of the 
general principles of equity and e\'idetu%, and the faculty of patiently 
imTstigaUng the most intricate and tedious questions which could be 
proposed for his discussion. The measures of policy, and the opera- 
tions of war, must submit to the various accidents of circumstance and 
character, and the unpractised student will often be perplexed in the 
application of the mc^ perfect theorj'. But in the acquisition of this 
important sdence Julian was assisted by the acti%*e vigour of his own 
genius, as wdl as bj’ the wisdom and experience of S^ust, an officer 
of rank, who soon conceded a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship; and whose incorruptible integrity was 
adorned by the talent of instnualing the harshest truths without wound- 
ing the delicacy of a roj'al ear.** 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at MDan he was 
sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred and sixty soldiers 
At \nettna, where he passed a painful and anxious winter, in the hands 
of tho«e ministers to whom Constantius had intrusted the direction of 
bis conduct, the Cesar was infonned of the siege and deliverance of 
Autua. That large and andenl dty, protected only by a ruined wall 
and pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolution of a 
few veterans, who resumed the't arms for the defence of their country. 
In his march from Autuo, through the heart of the Gallic provinc^, 
Julian embraced with ardour the earliest opportunity of signriising his 
courage. At the head of a small body of archers etnd heavy cav^ry, 
be jireferred the shorter but the more dangerous of two roads; and 
sometimes eluding and sometimes resisting the attacks o! the baiba- 
rians, who were masters of the Seld, he arrived with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rhelms, where the Roman troops had been ordered 
to assemble. The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
' spirit of the soldiers, and thej' marched from Rheims in search of the 
eremy with a confidence whi^ had almost proved fatal to them. The 
Alemanni, familiarised to the knowledge of the country, secretly col- 
lected their scattered forces, and, seiruig the opportunity of a dark and 
rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on the rear-guard of the 
Romans. Before the inevitable disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed; and JuKan was tanght by experience that caution and 
vigilance arc the most important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action he recovered and established his military 

“tVc are »gnorint of the acttui office of this excellent minister, whom 
Julian afterwards created prwfect of GaoL Sallust was speedily recalled by 
the jealousy of the emperor, and we may *liU read a sensible but pedantic 
discourse (p. 040-253}. ui which Julian deplores the loss of so valuab’e a 
fnend, to whom he acknowledges himself indebted for hxs reputano-o. See 
ha Blcterie; Preface i la Vie de Jovioi, ^ aa 
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fame; but as the agility of the barbarians saved them from the pur- 
suit, his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He advanced, how- ' 
ever, to the banks of the Rhine, surv^ed the ruins of Cologne, con- 
vinced himself of the difficulties of the war, and retreated on the ap- 
proach of winter, discontented with the court, with his army, and with 
his own success.’® The power of the enemy was yet unbroken; and 
the Caesar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own 
quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded and 
besieged by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced in this extremity 
to the resources of his own mind, he displayed a prudent intrepidity 
which compensated for all the deficiencies of the place and garrison- 
and the barbarians, at the end of thirty days, were obliged to retire 
with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword 
for this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection that he was 
abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to destruction, by those who 
were bound to assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. Marcel- 
lus, master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the 
jealous orders of the court, beheld with supine indifference the distress 
of Julian, and bad restrained the troops under his command from 
marching to the relief of Sens. If the Oesar had dissembled in silence 
so dangerous an insult, his person and authority would have been ex- 
posed to the contempt of the world; and if an action so criminal had 
been suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed 
the suspicions which received a very specious colour from this con- 
duct towards the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus was re- 
called, and gently dismissed from his office.” Xn his room Severus 
was appointed general of the cavaliy; an experienced soldier of an- 
proved courage and fidelity, who could advise with respect and ex- 
ecute with zeal, and who submitted, without reluctance to the 
supreme command which Julian, by the interest of his patroness Eu 
sebia, at length obtained over the armies of Gaul.” A very judicious 
plan of operations was adopted for the approaching campaim Tuhan 
himself, at the head of the remains of the veteran hands, and ^ 
some new levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly pene- 
cantonments, and carefully re- 
established the fortifications of Saveme, in an advantageous post vriiich 

appears much better satisfied with the suer..« r,r 
tills first campaign than Julian himself, who \ery fairly owns that 
nothing of consequence, and that he fled before the enemy 

Market" Or,’rx'‘V »' •»' 

i'hTci's; s 

Se\enis, non discors, non arrogans. sed lonira militia- fr„r. 1 . . 
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would either check the incursions or intercept the retreat of the enemy. 
At the same time Barbatio, general of the infantiy, ad%’anced from 
Mibn with an army of thirty thousand men, and, passing the moun- 
tains, prepared to t^ow a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood 
of Basil, It was reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on 
either side by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to c\‘acuate the 
pro\-incK of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their nathc countrj*. 
But the hopes of the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, or 
the enN'y, or the secret instructions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had 
been the enemy of the CiEsar, and the secret ally of the barbarbns. 
The negligence with wh^ch he permitted a troop of pHbgers freely to 
pass, and to return, almost before the gates of his camp, may be im- 
puted to his want of abilities; but the treasonable act of burning a 
number of boats, and a superitiious stock of pro\'isions, which would 
have been of the most essentbl service to the army of Gaul, was an 
evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The Germans despi=ed 
an enemy who appeared destitute dther of power or of inclination to 
offend them; and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian 
of the expected support, and left him to extricate himself from a 
hazardous situation, where he could neither remain with safety, nor 
retire with honour.** 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, the Ale- 
mann! prepared to chastise the Roman youth who presumra to dis- 
pute the possession of that countr>' whi<± tbej’ claimed as their own 
by the tight of conquest and of treaties. Tbe>' emplojed three daj'S, 
and as many nights, in transporting over the Rhine their militail 
powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking the ponderous jav’elin which 
he had victoriously wielded against the brother of ilagneitius, led 
Che van of the barbarians, and moderated by bis experience the martial 
ardour which his example inspired.** He was followed by six other 
kings, by ten princes of legat extraction, a long train of high- 
spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest warriors 
of the tnbes of Germany. The confidence derived from the view of 
their own strength was increased by the intelligence which they re- 
ceived from a deserter, that the Oes^, with a feeble army of thirteen 
thousand men, occupied a post about one and-twenty miles from their 
-am p of Strasbuig. With this inadequate force Julian resolved to 
>eek and to encounter the barbarian host; and the chance of a general 
action was preferred to the tedious and uncertain operation of sepa- 

“Oa the desiga and failore of the co-operation between Julian and Bar- 
batio. see Ammjanns (xvi. ii), and Libaniui, Orat. x p 273. 

** Ammianos (xvi. 12) describes with his inflated eloquence the figarc and 
character of Chnodomar Andax et hdeas mgenti robore lacerfonnn, nbi 
ardor prcelii sperabatnr itnmanis. eqno spnmante, subhmior, erectus in jaculum 
formidaod* vastitatis. armonnnque mtore corspicous* antea streninis et 
miles, et ntilts prwter cseteros doctor ... Decentium C«arein soperarit »Joo 
^lartc eongressus. 
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rately engaging the disper««d parties of the Alemanni The Romans 
mardied m close order, and m two columns, the cavalry on the right, 
the infantry on the left, and the day iras so far spent when they ap- 
peared in sight of the enemj’, that Julian was desirous of deferrmg 
the battle till the ne^ct morning, and of allowing his troops to recruit 
their exhausted strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and 
food Yielding, ho^exer, with some reluctance, to the clamours o! 
the soldiers, and even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them 
to justify by their valour the eager impatience which, m case of a 
defeat, would be universally branded with the epithets of rashness and 
presumption The trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard 
through the field, and the two armies rushed with equal fuiy to the 
charge The Cssar, who conducted in person his right wing, de- 
pended on the dexterity of his archers and the weight of his cuirassiers 
But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular mixture of light- 
hor«e and of light infantry, and he had the mortification of beholding 
the flight of su£ hundred of hia most renowned cuirassiers The fugi- 
tives were stopped and rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
who, careless of his own safety, threw himself before them, and, urgmg 
every motive of shame and honour, led them back against the vxctorious 
enemj The conflict between the two lines of mfantry was obstinate 
and bloody The Germans possessed the superiority of strength and 
stature, the Romans that of discipline and temper, and as the barba- 
rians xvho served under the standard of the empire united the respec 
tue advantages of both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided by a 
skilful leader, at length determined the event of the day The Romans 
lost four tribunes, and two hundred and forty three soldiers, m tins 
memorable battle of Strasburg, so glorious to the Cajsar, ® and so salu 
tarj to the afflicted provinces of Gaul Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slam in the field, without including those who were drowned in 
the Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to swim 
across the river Chnodomar himself was surround^ and taken 

” After the battle Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient discipline 
by e-cposing these fugitives in female apparel to the dension of the whole 
camp In the next campaign these troops nobly retrieved their I onour Zo 
svmus 1 111 tc 3l p 142 

’•Julian himself (ad S P Q Atben. p 279) speaks of the battle of Stras 
burg with the modesty of conscious merit, out aicXcun <70,1 xat 

*1 ifias aipUtra it roioinj ftaxv Zosimus Compares it with the victory of 
Alexander over Danus and yet we are at a loss to discover any of those 
strokes of military genius which fix the attention of ages on the conduct 
and success of a single day 

” Ammianus xvi I2 Libanius adds 30oo more to the number of the 

slam (Oral x p 274) But these trifling differences disappear before the 
^000 barbarians whom Zosimus has sacnflced to the glory of his hero (1 iiu 
3I P 141) We might attribute this extravagant number to the careless 
ness of transcribers if this credulous or partial historian had not swelled 
the army of 33 000 Alemanni to an innumerable multitude of barbanans 
»Xi}9oi irupor fiapfiapur It is our own fault if this detection does not inspire 
us with proper distrust on similar occasions 
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prisoner, mth three of his bra\e coni|Mnions who had devoted them* 
selves to follow in life or death the fate of their chieftain Julian 
received him with military pomp in the counal of his ofiicers, and 
txpres^mg a generous pity for the fallen stale, dissembled his inward 
contempt for the abject humiliation of his captive Instead of ex 
hibiting the V’anquishcd Ung of the AJemanni as a grateful spectacle 
to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the emperor 
this splendid troph> of biS victory Chnodomar expienenccd an honour 
able treatment but the impatient barbarian co^d not long survive 
his defeat, his confinement, and his exile 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from the provinces of the 
Upper Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, who were seated 
nearer to the o^can, on the confines of Gaul and Gennan> and who 
from their numbers, and ‘till more from them intrepid valour, had ever 
been esteemed the most formidable of the barbarians.^* Although 
they were strongly actuated by the allurements of rapine, they pro- 
fessed a dismterested love of war, which (hey considered as the su 
preme honour and fehcity of human nature and their minds and bodies 
were so completely bordered b> perpetual action, that, according to 
the lively expression of an orator, the snows of winter were as pleasant 
to them as the flowers of spring In the month of Pecember which 
followed the battle of Strasburg, JuUan attacked a body of six hundred 
Franks who had thrown them«elves into two castles on the Meuse*® 
In the midst of that severe season they sustained, with inflexible con 
stancy, a siege of fifty four days, lOl at length, exhausted by hunger, 
and satisfied that the vigilance of the enem^ m breaking ^e ice of 
the river left them no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the 
first time, to dispense with the anaent law which commanded them 
to conquer or to die The Csesar immediately sent his captives to the 
court of Constantius, who, accepting them as a valuable present," re- 
joiced in the opportunity of adding «o manj heroes to the choicesi 
troops of his domestic guards The obstinate resistance of ihi«; hand- 
ful of Franks apprised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which 
he meditated for the ensuing spring against the whole body of the 

’’Amrnjan. Jcvi. 12. libanjus Orat x. p 2^ 

"Libanius (Oral, ju p 137) draws a very ti>el> picture of the manners of 
the Franks 

"Ammianus xvu 2. Liban us Orat. x. p 278. The Greek orator by 
rmsapprehending a passage of Julian has been induced to represent the Franto 
as consisting of a thousand men -and as his head was always full of the 
Peloponnesian war he compares them to the Lacedamotuans who were be 
sieged and taken in the island ot Sphactena 

“Julian, ad S P Q Athfli. p 2S0 Laban us Orat. x. p 278 According 
to the expression of L ban ns the emperor which La Bleteric 

understands (Vie de Jnlien. p 118} as an honest confession and Valesius (ad 
Ammian xvii 2) as a mean eras on of the truth Dom Bouquet (Histonenf 
de France tom u p 733) by sobst tntmg another word, would sup- 

press both the diffi^ty and the spint of this passage 
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nation His rapid diligence surprised and astonished the active barba 
nans Ordering his soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit for 
twenty da>'s, he suddcnlj pitched his camp near Tongres, while the 
enemy still supposed him in his winter quarters of Pans, expecting the 
slow arrival of his convojs from Aquitain Without allovnng the Frank* 
to unite or to deliberate, he skilfully ^rcad his legions from Cologne 
to the ocean, and b) the terror, as well as by the success of his arms 
soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency and to 
obey the commands of their conqueror The Chamavians submissively 
retired to their former habitations beyond the Rhine, but the Sabans 
were permitted to possess their new establishment of Toxandria, as 
the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman empire*' The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths, and perpetual inspectors were appointed to 
reside among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
observance of the conditions An incident is related, interesiing enough 
m Itself, and by no means repugnant to the character of Julian, who 
irgeniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe of the tragedy 
When the Chamavians sued for peace, he required the son of their 
king, as the only hostage on whom he could rely A mournful silence, 
interrupted by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity of the 
barbarians, and their aged chief lamented, in pathetic language, that 
h‘8 private loss was now embittered by a «ense of the public calamity 
W hile the Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the royal 
Mptive, whom they believed to have been slam, unexpectedly appeared 
before their eyes, and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into 

attention, the C-esar addressed the assembly m the following terms 

Behold the son, the prince, whom you wept You had lost him by 
your fault God and the Romans have restored him to you I shall 
still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a monument of my own 
virtue than as a pledge of your smeenty Should you presume to vio- 
late the faith which you have sworn, the arms of the republic will 
avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, but on tLe guilty ” The bar 
barians withdrew from his presence, impressed with the warmest senti- 
ments of gratitude and admiration 
It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of Gaul 
^afbanans of Germany He aspired to emulate the glory of 
me first and most illustrious of the emperors, after whose example 


u" ® Zosimus I 111 [c 4, ] p 146 150 (his narrative 

^ ad S P Q Athen p 280" Hil 

wpress.on rev SoXl*.. Si Th s 

treatment confirms the opmion that the Sal an Franks were 
to retain the settlements in Toxandna 

PUS f,n Zosimns has abridged is related bv Euna 

S til ^ «>' 2 nif. 6 catoS of GralL'rhtlo™ 
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he composed his own commentaries of the Gallic war.** Ctesar has 
related, with conscious pride, the manner in which he twice passed the 
Rhine. Julian could boast that, before he assumed the title of Au- 
gustus, he had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in 
three successful expeditions.*® The consternation of the Germans after 
the battle of Strasburg encouraged him to the first attempt; and the 
reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of 
a leader who shared the fatigues and dangers which he imposed on the 
meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either side of the Main, which 
were plentifully stored with com and cattle, felt the ravages oi an in- 
vading army. The principal houses, constructed with some imitation 
of Roman elegance, were consumed by the flames; and the C^sar 
boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was slopped by a 
dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by subterraneous passages, 
which threatened with secret snares and ambush every step of the 
assailant. The ground was already covered with snow; and Julian, 
after repairing an ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan 
granted a truce of ten months to the submissive barbarians At the 
expiration, of the truce Julian undertook a second expedition beyond 
the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two of the 
kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the battle of Strasburg. 
They promised to restore all the Roman captives who yet remain^ 
alive; and as the Cssar had procured an exact account from the cities 
and villages of Gaul of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected 
every attempt to deceive him with a degree of readiness and accuracy 
whi^ almost established the belief of bis supernatural knowledge. HiS 
third expedition was Still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected their military powers, and moved 
along the opposite banks of the river, with a design of destre^ng the 
bridge, and of preventing the passage of the Romans But this judi- 
cious plan of defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers were detached in forty small 
boats, to fall down the stream in silence, and to land at some distance 
from the posts of the enemy. They executed their orders with so much 
boldness and celerity, that they had almost surprised the barbarian 
chiefs, who returned in the fearless confidence of intoxication from one 
of their nocturnal festivals. Without repeating the uniform and dis- 
gusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to obser'C 
that Julian dictated his own conditions of peace to six of the haughtiest 

**l.ihanios, the inend t>i Jnhan lAtattiy imurruatej fOrat jv. p 178) tVfiV 
has hero had composed the tustosy of bis Gallic campaigns Cut /^osiinus 
(I. Ill (c 2] p 140) seems to have derived his information only from the 
Orations (X^ot) and the Epistles of Julian The discourse which is ad- 
dressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, though general, account of 
the war against the Germans 

**See Ammian xvii i, 10. xsiu. ai and Zosim 1 . iiL p. 144. Julian ad $ 
r Q Alhcn. p. 280 
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kings oi the Alcmanni, three of vihom were permitted to view the severe 
discipline and martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by twenty 
thousand captives, whom he had rescued from the chains of the bar- 
barians, the Caisar repassed the Rhine, after terminating a war the 
success of which has been compared to the ancient glories of the 
Punic and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian had secured an interval 
of peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial to his humane 
and philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which had suffered from 
the inroads of the barbarians, he diligently repaired; and seven impor- 
tant posts, between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are particularly 
mentioned as having been rebuilt and fortified by the order of Julian/'* 
The vanquished Germans had submitted to the Just but humiliating 
condition of preparing and conveying the necessary materials. The 
active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution of the work; and such was 
the spirit which he had diffused among the troopSj that the auxiliaries 
themselves, waiving their exemption from any duties of fatigue, con- 
tended in the most servile labours with the diligence of the Roman 
soldiers. It was incumbent on the Ctesar to provide for the subsistence 
as well as for the safety of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. The 
desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been 
the fata! and inevitable consequences of famine. The tillage of the 
provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of war; but 
the scanty harvests of the continent were supplied, by his paternal 
care, from the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hundred large barques, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made several voyages to the 
coast of Britain; and returning from thence, laden with corn, sailed 
up the Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the several towns and 
fortresses along the banks of the river/’ The arms of Julian had 
restored a free and secure navigation, which Constantius had offered 
to purchase at the expense of bis dignity, and of a tributary present 
oi two thousand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimoniously refused 
to his soldiers the sums which be granted with a lavish and trembling 
hand to the barbarians The dexterity, as well as the firmness of 

“Ammian. xvui, 2. Libanius, Oral x, p. 279, 280 Of these seven posts, 
four are at present towns of some consequence — Bingen, Andernach, Bonn, 
and Nuyss The other three, Tnceswn*, Quadriburgium, and Castra Herculis, 
or Hcraclea, no longer subsist, but there is room to belie%e that, on the ground 
of Quadnburgiuni, the Dutch have constructed the fort of Sclienk, a name 
so offensive to the fastidious delicacy of Boileau See D’Anville, Notice dc 
1 Ancienne Gaule. p. 183 , Boileau, Epitre iv and the notes 

"We may credit Julian himself. Oral ad S P Q Atheniensem, p 279, 
rg, who gives a ^ery particular account of the transaction Zosimus adds 
two hundred \essels more, 1 iii Ic sl P. * 4 S If we computed the 600 corn 
ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, they were capable of exporting 
120,000 quarters (sec Arbuthnot's Weights and Measures, p 237) , and the 
country which could hear so large an eatportation must already ha\ e attained 
>n improved state of agriculture 
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Julian, was put to a severe irbl, when he took Uie field with a discon* 
tented army, which had already scr\cd two campaigns without receiv- 
ing any regular pay or any extraordinary donative.** 

A tender regard for Uie peace and happiness of his subjects was 
vbe ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the administra- 
tion of Julian.** lie devoted the leisure of his winter-quarters to the 
unices of civil government; and affected to a.ssume with more pleasure 
the character of a magistrate than that of a general. Before he took 
the field he devolved on the provnncbl governors most of the public 
and private causes which had been referred to !»s tribunal; but, on hb 
return, he carefully revised their proce«hngs, mitigated the rigour of 
the law, and pronounced a second judgment on the judges themselves. 
Superior to the last temptation of virtuous minds, an indiscreet and in- 
tern, oerale zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness and dignity, the 
xarmth of an advocate who prosecuted, for extortion, the president 
of the Narbonnese province. “WTio will ever be found guilty," ex- 
claimed the vehement Delphidius, “ if it be enough to deny? " “And 
who,” replied Julian, “ will ever be innoornt, if it is sufficient to af- 
firm? ” In the general administration of peace and war, the interest of 
the sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people; but Con* 
stantius would have thought himself deeply injured, if the virtues of 
Julian had defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted countr>% The prince who was in- 
v’ested with the ensigns of royalty might sometimes presume to correct 
die rapacious insolence of the inferior agents, to expose their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safely intrusted to Florentiiis, 
rnetorian prafect of Gaul, an effeminate tjTant, incapable of pity or 
remorse* and the haughty minister complained of the most decent and 
gentle opposition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the weakness of his own bebavaour. The Ciesar had rejected with 
abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax; a new 
supenndicUon, which the prafect had offered for his signature; and 
the faithful picture of the public misery, by which he had been obliged 
to justify his refusal, offended the court of Constantins We may enjoy 
the pleasure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them 
with warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his most intimate friends. 
After stating his own conduct, be proceeds in the following terms: — 

“ Was it possible for the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act other- 
wise than I have done? Could I abandon the unhappy subjects in- 
trusted to my care? Was 1 not c^ed upon to defend them from the 
repeated injuries of these unfeeling robbers^ A tribune who deserts 
his post is punished with death, and deprived of the honours of burial 

“The troops once broke out into a motiiijv immediately before the second 
,>assage o£ the Rhine. Ammian xvn. 9 

" Anmiian, XVI, 5. XVIII i Mamertinns in PaneejT Vet xi 4 
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Wilh what justice could I pronounce tns sentence, jf, in the hour of 
danger, 1 mj-self neglected a duty far more sacred and far more im 
portant? God has placed me in this elevated post, his providence will 
guard and support me Should I be, condemned to suffer, I shall derive 
comfort from the testimony of a pure and upright conscience Would 
to Heaaen that I still possessed a counseller like Sallust I If they 
think proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance 
and had much rather impro\e the short opportunity of doing good, 
than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil " The precarious 
and dependent situation of Julian displayed his airtues and concealed 
his defects The young hero who supported, m Gaul, the throne of 
Conslantius, was not permitted to reform the \aces of the government 
hut he had courage to alleviate or to pity the distress of the people 
Unless he had been able to revise the martial spirit of the Romans, ot 
to introduce the arts of industry and refinement among their savage 
enemies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of securing the 
public tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest of Germany Yet 
the victories of Julian suspended for a short time the inroads of the 
barbarians, and delayed the rum of the Western Empire 
His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been 
so long exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domes 
tic tyranny, and the «pirit of industry was revived with the hopes ol 
enjoyment Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce again flourished 
under the protection of the laws, and the cunx, or civd corporations 
^ere again filled with useful and respectable members the youth were 
no longer apprehensive of marriage and married persons were no 
longer apprehensive of posterity the public and private festivals werv 
celebrated with customary pomp, and the frequent and secure inter 
course of the provinces displayed the image of national prosperity*' 

A mind like that of Julian must have felt the general happiness of 
which he was the author, but he viewed with peculiar satisfaction and 
complacency the city of Pans, the seat of his winter residence, and 
the object even of his partial affection ** Thai splendid capital, which 
now embraces an ample territory on either side of the Seme, was ongi 
nally confined to the small island in the midst of the river, from whence 
the inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salubrious water The 


Amrman xvii 3 Julian Epistol xvu edit Spanheini Such a conduo» 
almost justifies the encomium of Mamertmus Ita illt anni spatia divisa sunt 
ut aut Barbaros domitet aut civibus jura restituat perpetuum professus int 
contra hoslem aut contra vitia certamen 

Libanius Orat Parental in Imp Julian c 38 in Fabncius 
tjrac. tom vii p 263 264 

„ Misopogon p 340 341 The primitive state of Pari< is 

llustrated by Henry Valesius (ad Ammian xr 4) h s brother Hadrian Va 
lesius or de Valois and M dAmnlle (in their respective Notitias of aneienr 
Longuerue (Description de la France tom i n ra it) 
''' <1” I"=cr.pt,on, to™ 
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ri\er bathed the foot of the nails and the town was accessible onI> 
bv two wooden bridges A forest o\cr«pread the northern side of the 
Seine, but on the south, the ground which now bears the name of the 
Universitj was insensibli co\ercd with houses, and adorned with a 
palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for 
the exercise of the Roman troops The seventy of the climate was 
tempered by the neighbourhood of the ocean, and with some precau 
twns which experience had taught, the vine and fig tree were success 
fullj cultivated But in remarkable winters the Seine was deeply 
frozen , and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream might 
be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white marble which were 
extract^ from the quarries of Phrygia The licentiousness and cor 
ruption of Antioch recalled to the memory of Julian the severe and 
«imple manners of his beloved Lutetia,®* where the amusements of the 
theatre were unknown or despised He indignantly contrasted the 
effeminate SjTians with the brave and honest simplicity of the Gauls, 
and almost forgav e the intemperance which was the only stain of the 
Celtic character®* If Julian could now rcvasit the capital of France, 
he might converse with men of saence and genius capable of under 
standing and of instructing a dtsaple of the Greeks, be might excuse 
the lively and graceful follies of a nation whose martial spirit has 
never been enervated b> the indulgence of luxury, and he must ap* 
plaud the perfection of that inestimable art which softens and refines 
and embellishes the intercourse of soaal life 


CHAPTER XX (306 438 AJ> ) 

The i/olwes Progress and Effects of He Coniersion of ConslanliHe — Legal 
Eslabitshment and Const talton of the Christian or Catholic Church 

The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as one of 
ihe most important and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curiosity , and afford the most valuable instruction The vie 
tones and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
of Europe, but a considerable portion of the globe still retains the im 
pression which it received from the com'crsion of that monarch and 
the ecclesiastical institutions of bis reign are still connected, by an 
indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions and the interests of 
the present generation 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined with im 
partiabty but cannot be viewed with indifference, a difBcuItv imme- 

" T^r AeuMT/ar Julian, m Misopogon p 34a Leucetia, or Lutetia, 

was the ancient name of the citr which according to the fashion of the 
fourth century assumed the territorial ^ipellation of 

••Julian, m Misopogon. p 359 360 
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diately arises of a \cry unexpected nature— that of a'^crtaining the 
real and prease date of the comersion of Constantine The eloquent 
Uctantius, in the midst of his court, seems impaUent ^ to proclaim to 
t^he world the glorious example of the so\ereign of Gaul who, in the 
first moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the 
^ue and only God * The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of 
Constantine to the miraculous sign which was displayed m the heavens 
whilst he meditated and prepared the Italian expedition ® The his 
tonan Zosimus maliaously asserts that the emperor had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his eldest son before he publicly renounced the 
gods of Rome and of his ancestors ‘ The perplexity produced by theae 
discordant authorities is derived from the behavaour of Constantine 
himself According to the strictness of ecclesiastical language the first 
of the ChrtsUan emperors was unworthy of that name till the moment 
of his death, since it was only during his last illness that he received 
as a catechumen, the imposition of hand%® and was afterwards ad> 
^tted, by the imtiatory rites of baptism, into the number of the faith, 
ful* The Chnsliamty of Constantine must be allowed m a much 
more vague and qualified sense, and the nicest accuracy is required in 


The ^te of the Divmc Institutions of LacUntius has been accurateh 
wssed difficulties have been started solutions proposed and an exocdieni 
imagined of two orwinal editions— the former published dunng the oerseeu 
tions of Diocletian the latter under that of Licmms See Dufresnoy Prafai 
P V Tillemont Mem Ecclesiast tom \i p 465 470 Lardners Cred bilip 
y own part I am almcsl convinced that Lac 

tantius dedicated his Institutions to the sovereign of Gaul at a time when 
oaknus Maxinun and even Lianius persecuted the Christians, that is be 
tween the years 306 and 311 ’ « i«: 

11, 1 1 VII 26 The first and most important of 
mese passages IS indeed wanung in twenty eight manuscripts but it is found 
of we weigh the comparative value of those manuscripts one 

hL^I Frances library may be alleged m its favour 

P IS omitted in the correct manuscript of Bologna which the 

„ oe Alontfaucon ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Diarium Ital c. 
P 409) The taste of most of the editors (except Iskus^ see Lactant^edit, 
Dufresnoy tom 1 p 596) has felt the genuine style of Lactantms 
^ Luseb in Vit Constant 1 1 c 27 32 
,;^simus I 11 [c 29] p 104 

Ihat nte was a!v.ais used m making a catechumen (sec Binghams An 
I \ ‘ P 419 Dom Oiardon Hist des Sacremens toTI p 

and Constantine reccued it for the first time (Euseb in Vit Constant 1 ly 

two fartf' Vnf connection of these 

Vales us (ad loc Euseb) has drawn the conclusion which r* 

of 

t ‘declared himself the nnblushing advocate is now 

‘he verge of the Vatican sle the Anhouttate^ 
the ” vP work publ shed with six approbations at Rome tn 

year 1751 by Father Mamachi a learnt Dominican 
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tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by which the 
monarch declared himself the protector, and at length tjie proselyte 
of the ^urch It was an arduous task to eradicate the habits and 
prejudices of his education to acknowledge the divine power of Christ 
and to understand that the truth of hts revelation vas incompatible 
with the worship of the gods The obstacles which he had probably 
eiperienccd in his own mind instructed him to proceed with caution in 
the momentous change of a national rebgion and he insensibl> dis 
covered his new opinions as far as he could enforce them with safety 
nnd with effect During the whole course of his re gn the stream of 
Christianity flowed with a gentle though accelerated motion but its 
ccneral direction was sometimes checked and sometimes diverted by 
4ie accidental circumstances of the times and by the prudence or 
possibly by the caprice of the monardi His ministers were permitted 
to signify the intentions of their master in the various language which 
was best adapted to thcir respective principles ’ and he artfully bal 
anced the hopes and fears of lus subjects by publishing m the same 
year two edicts the first of which enjoined the solemn observance of 
Sunday* and the second d reeled the regular consultation of the Arus 
pices* While this important revolution yet lemaincd in suspense the 
Qinstians and the Pagans watched the conduct of Iheir sovereign with 
the same an’ciety, but with ver> opposite sentiments The former 
were prompted by every motive of seal as well as vanity to exagger 
ate the marks of his favour and the evidences of his faith The latte*' 
till their just apprehensions were changed into despair and resentment 
attempted to conceal from the world and from themselves that the 
gods of Rome could no longer reckon the emperor m the number of 
their votaries The same passions and prejudices have engaged the 
partial writers of the times to connect the public profession of Chris 
lianity with the most glorious or the most ignominious era of the reign 
of Constantine 

WTiatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire m the dis 
courses or actions of Constantine be persevered till he was near forty 
years of age m the practice of the established religion and the same 

' The quzstor or secretary who composed the la of the Tl eodos an Code 
makes h s master say w Ih ind fference horn n bus supra d cte rel r on s 
(1 xvj tjt 11. leg i) The mnster of eccles ast cal affa rs was allowed a 
more devout and respectful style njs Mlvunv dy orrirTit Ka 9 o\ iciji epriaxt at 
he legal most holy and cathol c worsfa p See Euseb H st Eccles 
1 X c 6. 

•Cod Theodos 1 ii tt v leg 1 Cod Just n an In 1 1 . xi leg 3 
Consunt re styles the Lord s day d « sal s a name wh ch could not offend the 
tars of hs Pagan subjects , , 

• Cod Theodos 1 xvl 1 1 x leg I Godefroy n the character of a com 
mentator endeavours (tom v p 257) to excuse Constant ne but the more 
Jealous Baron us (Annal Eccles au 321 No 18) censures h s profane cond ct 
w th truth and asper ty , . 

•Theodbret (1 1 c. 18) seems to insint»te that Helena gave her son a 
Chr St an educat on but we may be assured from the super or author ty of 
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conduct which in the court of Nicomedta might be imputed to his fea» , 
could be ascribed only to the inchnation or policy of the sovereign of 
Gaul His liberalit> restored and ennched the temples of the gods, 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are impressed with 
the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules 
and his filial piety increased the council of Olympus by the solemn 
apotheosis of his father Constantius*i But the devotion of Constan- 
tine was more peculiarly directed to the gemus of the Sun, the Apollo 
of Greek and Roman mythology, and he was pleased to be represented 
with the symbols of the God of Light and Poetry The unerring shafts 
of that deity, the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal 
beauty, and elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the 
patron of a young hero The altars of Apollo were crowned with the 
votive offermgs of Constantine, and the credulous multitude were 
taught to believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mor- 
tal ejes the visible majesty of their tutelar deity, and that, either 
ViaUng or m a vision, he was blessed with the auspiaous omens of a 
long and victorious reign The Sun was universally celebrated as the 
mvmcible guide and protector of Constantine, and the Pagans might 
reasonably e*Tpect that the msulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite 
As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected by the author- 
ity, and perhaps by the laws, of a prmce who wisely left to the goi 
the care of vmdicatmg their own honour If we may credit the asser- 
tion of Constantine himself, he had been an indignant spectator of the 
savage cruelties which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only crime “ In the East 
and m the West he had seen the different effects of seventy and indul 
gence, and as the former was rendered still more odious by the ex- 
ample of Galenus, his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended 
to his mutation by the authority and advice of a dying father The 
son of Conslantms immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of 
persecuUon, and granted the free exercise of their religious ceremomes 


^sebius (m Vit Constant 1 iii c 47 ), that she herself was indebted to Con 
st^tine for the knowledge of ChnsUamty 

. the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Bandun As few cities 

retained the prnilege of coming, almost all the medals of that a-’e 
”*y^trom the mint under the sanction of the Imperial authoritj *■ 

The panegyric of Eumenius (vm (vu] inter Panegyr Vet ), which wa- 
Pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the most 
unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine and nt 
nis particular veneration for Apollo or the Sun, to which Julian alludes rnr-.» 
p 228, vO See Ccmmentaire de Spanheim sur les Cesars 


<^nsiantm Orat ad Sanctos c. 25 But it might easily be shown ih-tr ihe 
Greek translator has improved the sense of the Latin orig^inal and the 
^peror might recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more tivelv nh 
horrence than he had acluallj felt m the days of h.s J 0,1th anTpa^msm 
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lo ali those who had already professed themselves members of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well 
as on the justice of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and 
sincere reverence for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Chnstians ** 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
Ailemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the celebrated 
edict of Milan, which restored peace to the catholic church. In the 
personal interview of the two western princes, Constantine, by the 
ascendant of genius and power, obtain^ the ready concurrence of 
his colleague, Liciruus, the union of their names and authority dis- 
armed the furj* of Maximin; and, after the death of the tyrant of the 
East, the edict of Milan was received as a general and fundamental 
law, of the Roman world ** 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
aval and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
depnved It was enacted that the places of worship, and public lands, 
which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, without 
dispute, without debj', and without expense: and this severe injunction 
was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of the pur- 
chasers bad paid a fair and adequate price, they ^ould be indemnified 
from the Imperial treasurj’. The s^utar>' regulations which guard 
the future tranquillity of the faithful are fram^ on the prindples of 
enlarged and equal toleialioo; and such an equality must have been 
interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and honourable d.s- 
tinciion. The two emperors proclaim to the world that they have 
granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, and to all others, 
of following the religion which each indw'dual ihinhs proper to prefer, 
to which he has addicted hb mind, and which he may deem the best 
adapted to his own use. They carefully explain every ambiguous word, 
remove every exception, and exact from the governors of the provinces 
a strict obedience lo the true and sunple meaning of an edict which 
was designed to establish and secure, without any limitation, the claims 
of religious liberty. Thej* condescend to assign two weighty reasons 
which have inducrf them to allow this universal toleration: the humane 
intention of consulting the peace and happiness of their people, and 
the pious hofie that by such a conduct they shall appease and propi- 
tiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge 
the many signal proofs which tbe>' have received of the divine favour; 

**S<c Eujeb HisL Ecclci 1 vni. 13. L ix 9, and in Const i 1 c. 16, 

17 Lactant. Divio Institut. t. i, CmIiwi de Mort. I’ersecirt. c. 25. 

“ t.2mlius (de Mort. Perseevt. c. 4S) has preserved the Latin original ; and 
Etiebiia (Hist Cedes. L x. c j) has nsma Creek translation of this perpetual 
edief whidi refers to sone provisional reRvlations 

(Tlie issae of the edict o( Kilan is now regarded as to say the least of it. l> 
sen improbable occurrence. Cf. Seeck Zn'rcAn/i fur Ktrfhfnoeiekichle. IS, 

P ifii— O SI 
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and thej trust that the same Providence will for ever continue to 
protect the prosperity of the prince and people From these vague 
and indefinite expressions of piety three suppositions maj be deduced, 
of a different, but not of an incompatible nature The mind of Con 
stantine might fluctuate between the Pagan and the Christian reli 
gions According to the loose and complying notions of Pol> theism 
he might acknowledge the God of the Christians as one of the viam 
deities who compose the hierarch> of heaven Or perhaps he might 
embrace the philosophic and pleasing idea that, notwithstanding the 
variety of names> of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the 
nations of mankind are united m the worship of the common Father 
and Creator of the universe ** 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by v^ews 
of temporal advantage than by considerations of abstract and specu 
lative truth The partial and increasing favour of Constantine ma> 
naturally he referred to the esteem which he entertained for the moral 
character of the Christians and to a persuasion that the propagation 
of the Gospel w ould mculcate the practice of priv ate and public v irtue 
WTiatever latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own con 
duct, whatever mdulgence he may claim for his own passions, it is 
undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural 
and civil obligations of eociet> But the operation of the wisest laws 
IS imperfect and precarious They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot 
always restrain vice Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that 
they condemn, nor can Ihej alwa>'s punish the actions which they pro 
hibit The legislators of antiquit) had summoned to their aid the 
powers of education and of opinion But every principle which had 
once mamtained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long 
since extinguished m a decl rung and despotic empire Philosophj still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the mfluence of the Pagan su 
perstition Under these discouraging circumstances a prudent mag s 
trate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion which dif 
fused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal system of 
ethics adapted to every duty and every condition of life, recommended 
^ the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the sane 
tion of eternal rewards or punishments The experience of Greek and 
Roman history could not inform the world how far the system of na 
tional manners might be reformed and improved by the precepts of a 
divine revelation, and Constantine might listen with some confidence 

A panegyric of Constantine pronounced seven or e ght months after the 
edict of Milan (see Gothofred Chronolog Legum p 7 and Tillemont H st 
des Empereurs tom i\ p 246) uses the following remarkable expression 

Surame rcrum sator cujus tot nomna sunt quot 1 nguas gentium esse 
volmsti quern enim te ipse dici \elis scire non possumus (Panegyr Vet ix 
[viii ) 26) In expla ning Constantines progress m the faith Mosheim (p 
971 etc ) IS ingenious subtle prolix 
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lo the flattering, and indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactafitius. The 
eloquent apologist seemed firmly to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, that the establishment o! Christianity would restore the inno- 
cence and felicity of the primitive age; that the worship of the true 
God would estmguish war and dissension among those who mutually 
considered themselves as the children of a common parent; that every 
impure desire, every angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by 
the knowledge of the Gospel; and that the magistrates might sheath 
the sword of justice among a people who would be universally actuated 
by the sentiments of truth and piety,. of equity and moderation, of 
harmony and universal love.” 

The passive and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in the eyes of 
an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and useful of the evangelic 
virtues.’* The primitive Christians derived the institution of civil 
government, not from the consent of the people, but from the decrees 
of Heaven. The reigning emperor, though be had usurped the sceptre 
by treason and murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of 
vicegerent of the Deity. To the Deity alone he was accountable for the 
abuse of his power; and bis subjects were indissolubly bound by their 
oath of fidelity to a tyrant who bad violated every law of nature and 
society. The humble Christians were sent into the world as sheep 
among wolves, and since they ?vere not permitted to employ force 
even in the defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if they were templed to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in 
disputing the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 
life. Faithful lo the doctrine of the aposUe, who in the reign of Nero 
bad preached the duty of unconditional submission, the Christians of 
the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and innocent 
of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. WTjile they ex- 
perienced the rigour ol persecution, they were never provoked either 
to meet their tjTants in the field, or indignantly lo withdraw them- 
selves into some remote and sequestered comer of the globe.’* The 
protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their dvil and religious freedom, have been in- 
sulted by the invidious comparison between the conduct of the primi- 

”S<e the elegant description of Lactantius (D.vin. Institut. v. 8). "ho is 
much more jjcrspicuoas and positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

"The political system of the Christuns is explained by Grotius, dc Jure 
DeUi ct bacis, 1 i c 4 GroUus was a repnhiican and an exile, hut the 
ffiildrcss of his temper inclined him to support the eslablislied powers. 

•TertuIIian Apolog c. 32. 34. 35, 36 Tamen nunquam Albiriiani, iiec 
Nigriani vcl Cassiani invemri poiueront Chrisliani Ad Scapulam, & 2. If 
this as*crtion be strictly true, it excludes the Chnsitans of tliat age from all 
tiTil and military employments, which would have compelled Iheru lo fake 
an active p-art m the service of their respective governors. Sec Mojie's W orks, 
-ol. II p 34% 
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live and of the reformed Christians.®* Perhaps, instead of censure, some 
applause may be due to the sujwior sense and spirit of our ancestors, 
vvho had connneed thcmsches that religion tannot abolish the unalien* 
able rights of human nature.” Perhaps the patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to Its weakness as well ns to its virtue. A sect oT 
unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without arms, without forlifica- 
tioM, must have encountered inevitable destruction in a ra^ and fruitless 
resistance to the master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, 
^'hen they dqirccatcd the wrath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine, rnuld allege, with truth and confidence, that the>' held the 
principle of passive ob^icncc, and that, in the space of three centuries, 
their conduct had always been conform.ible to their principles. Tliey 
might add that the throne of the emperors would be established on'i 
fixed and permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Oiristlan 
doctrine, should learn to suftcr and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and l>Tants are con- 
sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to chastise the 
nations of the earth. But sacred history' affords many illustrious e.T- 
amples of the more immediate interposition of the Deity in tlie gov- 
ernment of his dioscn people. The sixptre and the sword w^re com- 
mitted to Uie hands of Moses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the 
Maccabees; the virtues of those heroes were the motive or the effect of 
the divine favour, the success of their arms was destined to achieve 
the deliverance or the triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel 
were occasional and temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derivetl 
from the royal unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and inde- 
feasible right, which could not be forfeited by their ovm vices, nor 
recalled by the caprice of ihcir subjects. The s.ame extraordinary 
providence, which was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might 
elect Constantine and his family as the protectors of the Christian 
world; and the devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone the 
future glories of his long and universal reign.” Galerius and Ma.xiraih, 
Maxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite 
of Heaven the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius 
and Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
expectations, of the Christians. The success of Constantine against 
filaxentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 


••See the artful Bossuct (Hist, dcs Variations des Eglises Protestante? 

«>K P. 210-258). and tlic malic, ons Hayle (tom ii. p filo). I iS Bavle 

Cr;r«* Refugics; consult the DictlonnaSe 

de CbauiTepii tom. j. part. 11. p. 145. nonnaire 

earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the rcfnrm.rt 

-s’Si '''' 

Lifo »• Eusebius, in the course of his Historv h;.. 

rn uie emofe mculcates the divine right of Consta^ntfne 
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Still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of bis 'ivanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Lidnius soon betrayed the reluc- 
tance with which he had consented to the wise and humane regula- 
tions of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provindal S3mods was 
prohibited in his dominions; his Christian officers were ignominiously 
dismissed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather danger, of a general 
persecution, his partial oppressions were rendered still more odious by 
the violation of a solemn and voluntary engagement.®* While the East, 
according to the lively expression of Eusebius, was involved in the 
shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious rays of celestial light warmed 
and niuminated the prodnces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the justice of his arms; 
and his use of victory confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that 
their hero was inspired and conducted by the Lord of Hosts. The 
conquest of Italy produced a general edict of toleration; and as soon, 
as the defeat of Lidnius had invested Constantine with the sole domin- 
ion of the Roman world, he immediately, by circular letters, exhorted 
all hts subjects to imitate, without delay, the example of their sovereign, 
and to embrace the divine truth of Christianity.®^ 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately con- 
nected with the designs of Providence instilled into the minds of the 
Christians two opinions, which, by very different means, assisted the 
accomplishment of the prophecy. Their warm and active loyalty ex- 
hausted in his favour every resource of human industry; and they 
confidently expected that their strenuous efforts would be seconded by 
some divine and miraculous aid. The enemies of Constantine have 
imputed to interested motives the alliance which he insetiyhly con- 
tracted with the catholic church, and which apparently contributed to 
the success of his ambition In the beginning of the fourth century 
the Christians still bore a very inadequate proportion to the inhabitants 
of the empire; but among a degenerate people, who viewed the change 
of masters with the indifference of slaves, the spirit and union of a 
religious party might assist the popular leader, to whose service, from 
a prindple of conscience, they had dev’oled their lives and fortunes 

”Our imperfect knowledge of the perjccutjon of Licinius is denied from 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. L x. c 8; ViL Constantin. L i. c. 49-56, 1 11. c i, 2). 
^inrelnis Victor mentions his cructtj »n general terms. 

[The persecution of Licinius was not by any means severe. Certain bish^s 
were but few if any of the rank and file of Christian adherents. (Cf. 

Gorres. Die Lictmanische Chrutemerfotgung, pp. 32-40 — O.Sj 

** Eu«eb in ViL Constant I ii. c. Z4-42, 48-€o. 

“In the beginning of the last century the papists of England vrere only 
a thirtieth and the protestants of France only a fjteenth, part of the respecti'- 
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The example of his father instructed Constantine to esteem and 
to reward the merit of the Christians, and m the distribution of public 
ofiices he had the advantage of strengthening his government by the 
choice of ministers or generals in whose fidclit> he could repose a just 
and unreserved confidence By the influence of these dignified mis- 
sionaries Uie pro'eljtes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army, the barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks o! 
the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced without resis 
tance m the religion of their commander, and when they passed the 
Alps It may fairly he presumed that a great number of the soldiers had 
already consecrated their swords to the service of Chnst and of Con- 
stanlme ** The habits of mankind and the interest of religion gradu 
ally abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had so long pre 
vailed among the Christians, and m the councils which were assembled 
under the gracious protection of Constantine the authority of the 
bishops was seasonablj employed to ratify the obligation of the military 
oath, and to inflict the penalty of etcommunication on those soldiers 
who threw away their arms during the peace of the church \VhiIe 
Constantine m his own dominions increased the number and zeal of 
his faithful adherents, he could depend on the support of a powerful 
faction m those provinces which were still possessed or usurped by his 
rivals A secret disaffection was diffused among the Christian subjects 
of Maxentius and Liamus, and the resentment which the latter did 
not attempt to conceal served only to engage them still more deeply 
in the interest of his competitor The regular correspondence which 
connected the bishops of the most distant provinces enabled Ih-m 
freely to communicate their wishes and their designs, and to transmit 
Without danger any useful intelligence, or any pious contributions, 
which might promote the service of Constantine, who publicly declared 
that he had taken up arms for the deliverance of the church *• 


nations to whom their spirit and power were a constant object of apprehension 
See the relations whidi Bentivoglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels and 
afterwards card nal) transmitted to the court of Rome (Relazione tom ii p 
211 241) Bentivogl 0 was curious well informed but somewhat partial 
"This careless temper of U e Germans appears almost uniformly m the his 
tory of tl e conversion of each of the tribes The legions of Constantine were 
recruited with Germans (Zosimus 1 11 (c 15] p 86) and the court even 
o f h s father had been filled with Christians See the first book of the Life of 
Constant ne by Euseb us 

De h s qui arma projiciunt in fore placuit eos abstmere a comraunionc. 
Concil Arelat Canon iii The best critics apply these words to the btaee of 
me cht rch 

Euseb us always considers the second civil war against Licinius as a sort 
of rel gious crusade At the invitation of the tyrant some Christian officers 
had resumed their sones or in other words had returned to the m 1 tarr serv 
>ce The r conduct was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the 
l-ouncil of Nice if this part cular application may be received instead of the 
loose and general sense of the Greek interpreters Balsamon Zonaras and 
Alexis Anstenus See Beveridge Pandect Eccles Gnec. tom 1 p 72 tom. 
**- P y8 Annotation 
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The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
himself, had sharpened Iheir swords while it satisfied their conscience 
Tliey marched to battle with the full assurance that the same God 
who had formerly opened a passage to the Israelites through the 
waters of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Jericho at the 
sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would display his visible majesty and 
power m the victory of Constantine The evidence of ecclesiastical 
history is prepared to affirm that their expectations were justified by 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the first Chnstian 
emperor has been almost unanimously ascribed The real or imaginary 
cause of so important an event deserves and demands the attention of 
posterity, and I shall endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous 
vision of Constantine, by a distinct consideration of the standard, the 
dream, and the celestial sign; by separating the historical, the natural, 
and the marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the 
composition of a specious argument, have been artfully confounded in 
one splendid and bnttle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were infiicted only on slaves 
and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes of a Roman 
nltzen; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, were closely 
united with the idea of the cross The piety, rather than the human- 
ity, of Constantine soon abolished in bis dominions the pumshment 
Which the Saviour of mankind bad condescended to suiTer; but the 
emperor had already learned to defuse the prejudices of education 
and of his people, before he could erect in the midst of Rome bis own 
statue, bearing a cross in its right hand, with an inscription which 
referred the victory of his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the 
virtue of that salutary sign, the true symbol of force and courage ** 
The same symbol sanctified the arms o! the soldiers of Constantire; 
the cross glittered on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners, and the consecrated emblems which 
adorned the person of the emjwor himself were distinguished only by 

“ Nomen ipsiim ctmcu absit non tnodo a corport vjYmm Romanorum sed 
etiam a cogiUtionc, ocuhs, auribiis Cicero pro Rabino, c 5 The Christian 
■writers, Justin, Minuuus Felut, TertuUian Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, 
hare investigated with tolerable success the fi^re or likeness of a cross in 
almost every object of nature or art, m the intersection of the meridian and 
equator, the human face, a bird flymg, a man snimming, a mast and yard 
a plough, a standard, etc^ etc., etc Sec Lipsius de Cruce, L l C. 9 

“ See Aurelius Victor [de Cssar c 41J, who considers this law as one of the 
examples of Constantines piety An edict so honourable to Chnstianify dc 
served a place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention of ii 
which seems to result from the comparison of the fifth and eighteenth titles 
of the ninth book. 

" Eusebius, in Vit Constantin L 1 c. 40 This statue, or at least the cross 
and inscription may be ascribed with more probabihiy to the second, or even 
the third, visit of Constantine to Rome Immediately after the defeat of 
Xfaxentius, the minds of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this 
public monument- 
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nchcr matcrnls and more c'-qiiJ' tc Tkorlsman'htp®* Bui the principal 
standard which di^plajcd the triumph of the cros« was styled the 
Labarurr ’ an ob<curc, though ccl'*bratcd, name, winch has been N-amly 
dcn\*ed from almost all the languages of the world It is described*' 
as a long pike mler^ected b\ a transversal beam The silken \ eil which 
hung dowTi from the bc*’m was curiously inwToughl walh the images of 
the reigning monarch and his children The summit of the pike sup- 
ported a crown of gold, which enclosed the mysterious monogram, a* 
once expressue of the figure of the cross and the initial letters of the 
name of Christ ** The safety of the labarum was intrusted to fifty 
guards of approved valour and fidelity, their station was marked by 
honours and emoluments, and some fortunate accidents soon introduced 
an opinion that as long as the guards of the labarum were engaged in 
the execution of Ihcir ofiicc they were secure and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy In the «ccond civil war Lfcinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this con<ecrated banner, the sight of which in the 
distress of battle animated the <:oldiers of Constantine with an invan 
cible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of 
the adverse legions** The Christian emperors, who re-spcctcd the ex 
ample of Constantine, displayed in all their military expeditions the 
standard of the cross, but when the degenerate successors of Theodo- 
sius bad ceased to appear in person at the head of their armies, the 
labarum was depositi^ as a venerable but useless rchc m the palace of 

"Agnojcaj regma Mens nwa $igna ncecsse est 
in quibus efiigics erucu aut gemmata refulget 
Aut longis iohdo cx auro prariertur m havtis 
Hoc s gno inv ictus transmissis Aipibus ultor 
SerMtium solvit tniserabile Comtantinus. 


Oiristus furfureutn gemmanii Icxtus in auro 
S gnabat Labarum chpeorom insignia Chnstus 
Scripserat ardebat surom s rmr addita crislis 

Prudent in S)-mmacliuni 1 i 464 486. 

"The dirivation and meaning of the word Labaru t or Labarum wh ch 
employed by Gregory Naxianien Ambrose PnidenUus etc still remain totaR* 
unknown in spile of the efforts of the critics who have ine^ectually torturea 
the Lat n Greek Spanish Ccllic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian etc in search 
of an etymology See Ducange m Gloss Med and infm Latmitat sub vocc 
Labarum and t^defroy ad Cod Theodos tom 11 p 143 
“Euseb m Vit Constantin I 1 c 30 31 Baronius (Annal Eccles id 
313 No 26) has engraved a representat on of the Labarum 
"Transversa X 1 tera sumtno capite circumflexo Chnstum m scutis notat 
C»c 1 us de M P c. 44 Cuper (ad M P in ed t Lactant tom 11 p 500) 
and Baron us (ad 31'’ No 25) lave engraved from ancient monuments 
several specimens— as thus or —of these monograms which becatnr 

exUemely fashionable m the Chnstian world 

Euseb in Vit Constantin 1 it & 7 8 9 He introduces the Labarum 
before the Ital an expedition but his narrative seems to indicate that it was 
never shown at the head of an army till Constantine above ten years after 
wards declared h mself the enemy of Lictn us and the deliverer of the church 
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Constantinople.*^ Its honours are sUIl preserved on the medals of 
the Flavian family. Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram 
of Christ in the midst of the enagns of Rome. The solemn epithets of 
safety of the republic^ glory of the army, restoration of public happi- 
ness, are equally applied to the relipous and military trophies; and 
there is stiU extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the 
standard of the labanim is accompanied with these memorable words, 
By this sign thou shalt conquer.** 
n. In all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of 
the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical rites, in all the daily 
occurrences of hfe, as an infallible preservative against every species 
of spiritual or temporal evil.** The authority of the church might 
alone have had sufficient weight to justify the devotion of Constantine, 
who, in the same prudent and gradi^ progress, acknowledged the truth 
and assumed the symbol of Christianity. But the testimony of a con- 
temporary writer, who in a formal treatise has avenged the cause of 
religion, bestows on the piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime 
character. He af&rms, with the most perfect confidence, that, in the 
night which preceded the last battle against hlaxentius, Constantine 
was admonished In a dream to inscribe the shields of }\is soldiers with 
the celestial sign of Cod, the sacred monogram of the name of Christ; 
that he executed the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and 
obedience were rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. 
Some considerations might perhaps Incline a sceptical mind to suspect 
the judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either from 
7J»al or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction.*® 
"See Cod. Theod. L vi. tit xxv. Sozoroeo, 1 i. t 2 [c. 4]. Theophan. 
Chronograph, p. 11. Theophane* lived towards the end of the eighth century, 
almost five hundred years after Constantine. The modem Greeks were not 
inclined to display m the field the standard of the empire and of Christianity; 
and though they depended on every superstitious hope of defence, the promise 
of Victory nould have appeared too bold a fiction. 

"The Ablw da Voisin, p. 103, etc., alleys several of these medals, and quotes 
a particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the rcre dc Grauiville, on this subject. 

"Tertullian, de Corona, c. J. Athanasius, tom i. p. 101 (p. Sg, ed, Bcned. 
lOoS; de locam. Verbi Dei, c. 48J. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata 
Tbeolog L XV. c. 9, 10) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of 
the cross, which m the last age embarrassed our protestant disputants 
" Oeahus, de M. P. c. 44- It is certain that^this historical declamation was 
tooiposed and published while Lictnius, sovereign of the East, still preserved 
the friendship of Constantine and of the Chnstians Every reader of taste 
must perceive that the style is of a very different and inferior character to 
that of Lactantius; and such indeed u the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner 
(Bibhotheqoe Anaennc et Jlodeme, torn, iil p 438; Credibility of the 
Gospel, etc., part 11 vok vu. p 94). Three arguments from the title of the 
Vool^ and from the names of Donatus and Cxcibus, are produced by the ad- 
vocates for Lactantius (see the P. Lestocq tom iL p 46^) Each of these 
prooh IS single weak and defective; bnt their concurrence has m’eat weight 
I have often ^uctnated, and shall lamely follow the Colbert hlS. m calling 
ihe author (whoever he was) Czesbss. 
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He appears to have published his Deaths of the Persecutors at Nico 
media about three jears after the Roman victory, but the interval ot 
a thousand miles, and a thousand da>s, wall allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimcrs, the credulity of part}, and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself, who might listen without indigna 
tion to a marvellous tale which eaaltwl his fame and promoted his 
designs In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a similar vision, of a 
form of prajer, which was communicated bj an angel, and repeated 
by the whole armj before thej engaged the legions of the t>Tant 
Maximin The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke 
where it does not subdue, the reason of mankind, but if the dream of 
Constantine is separatelj considered, it may be naturally explained 
either bj the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor Whilst his 
anxiet> for the approaching da>, which must decide the fate of the 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the vener 
able form of Christ, and the well knoim symbol of his religion, might 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancj of a prince who reverenced 
the name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of the God of 
the Christians As readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, one of those 
pious frauds, whidi Philip and Sertorius had employed with such art 
and effect ** The prsternatural origin of dreams was universally ad 
Riitted by the nations of antiquity, and a considerable part of the Gallic 
army was already prepared to place their confidence in the salutary 
sign of the Christian religion The secret vision of Constantine could 
be disproved only by the event and the intrepid hero who had passed 
the Alps and the Apennine might view with careless despair the con 
sequences of a defeat under the walls of Rome The senate and peo 
pie, exulting m their own deliverance from an odious tyrant, acknov^l 
edged that the victory of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, 
Without daring to insinuate that it had been obtained by the protec 
tion of the gods The triumphal arch, which was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, that, by the 
greatness of his own mind, and by an vtsUnct or impulse of the Divin 


CkciIius de M P c. 46 There seems to be some reason m the observation 
of M de Voltaire (CEuvres tom xi> p 307) who ascribes to the success of 
^onstantine the superior fame of his Labaram above the angel of Licmms 
let even this angel is favourably entertained by Pagi Tillemont Fleury etc 
who are fond of increasing their stock of miracles 

Besides these well known examples Tollius (Preface to Boileaus transla 
tion of Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus who assured ti • 
troops that he had seen a pentagon (the symbol of safety) with these words 
in this conquer But Tolluis has most inexcusably omitted to oroHnre »>,c 
authority and his own character literary as well as moral is not free fmm 
rei roach (see Chauffepie D ctionnaire Cnttque tom iv p 460I V\ ithm.t 
silence of D odorus Plutar^ Justin etc « may be observed 
hat Polysenus who m a separate chapter (1 iv c 6) has collected n neteen 
mil tary stratagems of Antigonus is totally ignorant of this remarkable \ ision 
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it>, he had saved and avenged the Roman republic^* The Pagan 
orator, who had seized an earlier opportunity of celebrating the vir- 
tues of the conqueror, suppo*^ that he alone enjoyed a secret and 
intimate commerce with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care 
of mortals to his subordinate deities, and thus assigns a very plausible 
reason why the subjects of Constantine should not presume to embrace 
the new religion of their sovereign** 

in The philosopher, who with calm suspiaon examines the dreams 
and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesias- 
tical history, will probably conclude that, if the eyes of the spectators 
have sometimes been deceived by fraud, the understanding of the 
readers has much more frequently been insulted by fiction Every 
event, or appearance, or accident, which seems to deviate from the or- 
dinary course of nature, has bera rashly ascribed to the immediate 
action of the Deity, and the astonished fancy of the multitude has 
sometimes given shape and colour, language and motion, to the fleeting 
but uncommon meteors of the air ** Nazarius and Eusebius are the two 
most celebrated orators who, in studied panegyrics, have laboured to 
exalt the glory of Constantine Nine years after the Roman vic- 
tory Nazanua** describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky, he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be beard, as well as seen, by 
mortals, and tbejr declaration that they were sent, that they flew, to 
the assistance of the great Constantine For the truth of this prodigy 
the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose presence 
he was then speaking, and seems to hope that the ancient apparitions” 
would now obtam credit from this recent and public event The Chris- 
tian fable of Eusebius, which, in the space of twenty six years, might 
arise from the original dream, is cast in a much more correct and ele- 
gant mould In one of the marches of Constantine he is reported to 

" Instinctu DmniUtis mentis magmtudine The inscnption on the triumphal 
arch of Conslantuic, which has been copied by Daronius Gruter etc. may 
still be perused by every curious traveller 

"Habes profecto aliquid cum iMa mente Divina sccretum, qu* delegata 
nostra Diis Minonbus cura um sc libi dgnatur ostendcre. Paneg>r Vet. 

IX [viu ] s. 

“M Freret (Memoires de t Academic dcs Inscriptions tom iv p 411437) 
explains by physical causes many of Uie prodigies of antiquity and 1 ab- 
ricius who IS abused by both parties vainly tries to introduce llic celestial 
cross of Constantine among the solar halos BiLliothec Gr®c. tom vu p S-sp. 

•I^aaarius inter Panegyr Vet. x fix) 14 JS It >s unnecessary to name 
the moderns whose tmd stinguishing and ravenous appetite has swallowed 
even the Pagan tail of Nararius 

®The apparitions of C^tor and Pollox particularly to announce the Mace 
donian victory are attested by liistonans and publ c monuments. See Cicero 
de Natura Dcorum 11 z iii. C 6 1 lorus it 12. Valerius Maximus 1 1. c 8. 

No I Yet the most recent of these miracles is om tied, and ind rectly denied^ 
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tu\e seen with his own eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed 
abo\c the mcrKlian sun, and in‘<rlbcd with the following words: Bv 
THIS CONQUER. Tliis a^^^2^ng object in the sky astonkhed the whole 
armj, as well ns the emperor him«elf, who was >ct undetermined in the 
choice of a religion: but his astonishment was converted into faith by 
the vision of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before his eyes; and 
displaj-ing the same celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constantin^ 
to frame a similar standard, and to march, with an assurance of victory, 
against M.axentius and all his enemies.^* The leamc<l bishop of 
Casarca appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this marvel- 
lous anecdote would cvcite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise circum- 
stances of time ard place, which alwajs serve to detect falsehood or 
establish truth;** instead of coMccting and recording the evidence of so 
Runy living witncK^-s, who must have been spectators of this stupen- 
dous nuradc,** Eusebius contents himself with alleging a very singular 
testimony, that of the deceased Constantine, who, many y cars after the 
c«nl, in the freedom of conversation, had related to him this extraor 
dinary incident of hb own life, and had attested the truth of it by a 
solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude of the learned prelate for- 
bade him to suspect the veracity of hb victorious master; but he plainly 
intimates that, in a fact of such a nature, he should have refused hi< 
assent to any meaner authority. Thb motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family, and the celestial sign, whidj 
ibe Infidels might afterwards deride,*’ was disregarded by the Christians 
of the age which immediately followed the conversion of Constantine.** 
But the catholic church, both of the East and of the West, has adopted 
a prodigj’ which favours, or seems to favour, the popular worship of the 
cross The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of superstition till the bold and sagaaous spirit of criticbm 

Eusebius [Vit Constant], I i c ?8, 29, jo The silence of die same 
tusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for 
the miracle who are not absolutely callous 

narrative of Constantine seems to indicate tliat he saw the cross in 
me sky before he passed the Alps against Maxentius The scene has been fix^ 
by provincial vanity at Treves, Besan^on, etc See Tillemonl, Hist des Em 
Pe«urs, tom iv p 573 

The pious Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom \iu p 1317) rejects with a sigh 
tlie useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who attests as an eje- 
wimess the vision of Constantine. 

^ Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil Nicen L i c 4 

The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testimony 
from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous 
writings repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the church and of Constantine 
As these venerable men had not any dishke to a imraclc, vve may suspect (and 
Uie suspicion is confirmed by the ignorance of Jerom) that they were all 
unacquainted with the Life of Constantme by Eusebius This fract was re 
^vered by the diligence of those who translated or continued his Ecclesiastical 
History, and who have represented in various colours the vision of the cross 
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presumed to depreciate the tnumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 
first Christian emperor.'’* 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the present age will incline 
to believe that, in the account of his own conversion, Constantine at- 
tested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate perjury. They may 
not hesitate to pronotmce that, in the choice of a religion, his mind was 
determined only by a sense of interest; and that (according to the ex- 
pression of a profane poet **) he used the altars of the ^urch as a 
convenient footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh 
and so absolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some part of the 
enthusiasm which they inspire; and the most orthodox saints assume the 
dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the arms of de- 
ceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the standard of our belief, 
as well as of our practice; and the same motives of temporal advantage 
which might influence the public conduct and professions of Constan- 
tine would insensibly dispose his mind to embrace a religion so pro- 
pitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity was gratified by the flat- 
tering assuiance that he had been chosen by Heaven to reign over the 
earth: success bad justified his divine title to the throne, and that title 
was iounded on the truth of the Christian revelation. As real virtue is 
sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the specious piety of Con- 
stantine, if at first It was only speaous, might gradually, by the in- 
fluence of praise, of habit, and of example, be matured into serious 
faith and fervent devotion. The bishops and teachers of the new sect, 
whose dress and manners had not qualified them for the residence of a 
court, were admitted to the Imperial table; they accompanied the 

“ Godefroy was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not ad Philostorgium, 1 i 
c 6, p 16), expressed any doubt of a miracle which had been supported 
with equal zeal by Cardinal Baronius and the Centuriators of Magdeburg 
Since that time many of the protestant critics have inclined towards doubt 
and disbelief. The objections are urged with great force by M. Chauffepie 
(Dictionnaire Critique, tom iv. p. 6-11); and in the year 1774 a doctor of 
Sorbonne, the Abbe du Voisin, published an apology, which deserves the 
praise of learning and moderation. 

** Lars Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

J'ai renverse le culte des idoles. 

Sur les debris de leurs temples fumants 
Au Dieu du Ciel j’ai prodigue I’encens 
Mais tons mes soins pour sa grandeur supreme 
N’eurent jamais d'autre ob^ct que moi-raeme; 

Les saints autels n'ctoient a mes regards 
Qu'un marchepie da trone des Cesars 
L'ambition, la furcur, les deliccs 
Etoient mes dieux, avoient mes sacrifices 
L’or des Chretiens, lenrs intrigues, leur sang 
Ont ciRiente ma fortune et mon rang. 

The poem which contains these lines may be read with pleasure, but cannot 
be named with decency 
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monarch in his expeditions; and the ascendant which one of them, an 
Egiptian or a Spaniard,'* acquired oxer his mind was imputed by the 
Pagans to the effect of magic.** l-aclantius, who has adorned the pre- 
cepts of the Go«pcl with the eloquence of Cicero,** and Eusebius, who 
has consecrated the learning and philosophy of the Greeks to the serxice 
of religion,** were both receixed into the friendship and familiarity of 
their soxcreign; and thov; able masters of controxersy could patiently 
watch the soft and jielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
apply (he arguments which were the best adapted to his character and 
understanding. Whalcxcr adx’antagcs might be derixed from the acqui- 
sition of an Imperial prosclile, he xxas distinguished by the splendour 
of his purple, rather llian by the superiority of xvisdom or virtue, from 
the man} thousands of his subjects who had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that the mind of an un- 
lettered soldier should haxe yielded to the weight of evidence which, in 
a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued the reason of a Grotius, 
a Pascal, or a I^ockc. In the midst of the incessant labours of his great 
office this soldier employed, or affected to employ, the hours of the 
night in the diligent study of the Scriptures, and the composition of 
theological discourses, which he afterwards pronounced in the presence 
of a numerous and applauding audience. In a xcry long discourse, 
which is still extant, the ro>'al preacher expatiates on the xarious proofs 
of religion; but he dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sibylline 
X erses,** and the fourth eclogue of Virgil.** I orly > ears before the birth 
of Christ, the Manlu.m bard, as if in«pircd by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of onental metaphor, the 
return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should expiate the 

“This {a%ounte was probablj th« great Osius, bishop of Cordova, v.ho 
preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to the government of a 
particular diocese His cliaracter is magnificently though concisely expressed 
by Athanasius (tom. 1 p roj [tom 11 p 535. ed Beiicd 1777]) Sec Title 
Wont Mem &cics tom mi p 524-561 Osms was accused, perhaps unjustly, 
of retinng from court with a scry ample fortune 

“See Eusebius (m Vit Constant passim), and Zosimus, I 11 [c. 29] p 104. 

“ The Qirist.anily of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a mysterious 
oast. "Erat pxnc rudis (says the orthodox Dull) disciptinx (^ristianse, et 
in rhetonca melius guam m theologia versatus' Defensio Fidet Niccnai, 
sect 11 c 14 

“ Fabricms, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between three and 
four hundred authors guoted in the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius. Set 
Bibl Grsc 1 V c 4 tom. vi p 37*56 

See Constantin Orat ad Sanctos c 19. 20 He chicflj’ depends on a m5 s 
^rious acrostic, composed in the sixlh age after the Deluge by the Erythr»an 
Sibil, and translated by Cicero into Latin The initial letters of the thtrt>- 
four Greek verses form this prophetic sentence — Jesus Christ, Sov of Goii, 
Saviour of the World 

“In hts paraphrase of Virgil the emperor has frequently assisted and im- 
proved the literal sense of the Latin text See Blondel. des Sibylles. I i c. 

14 IS 16 
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guilt of human kind and govern the peaceful umver«e with the vutues 
of his father, the rise and aj^ieafaiice of an heavenly race, a pnmitive 
nation throughout the world, and the gradual restoration of the inno* 
cence and feliaty of the golden age The poet was perhaps unconscious 
of the «eCTet '^n^e and object of these sublime predictions, which have 
been so unworthily applied to the infant son of a consul, or a triumv ir ** 
but if a more «plendid, and indeed "specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contnbuted to the conversion of the first Christian emperor, 
Virgil may deserv e to be ranked among the most successful missionaries 
of the Gospel •’ 

The awful mj’steries of the Christian faith and worship were con- 
cealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechumens, with an 
affected secrecy, which «erved to excite their wonder and curiosity** 
But the severe rules of discipline which the prudence of the b^hops 
bad instituted were relaxed by the same pruden-e in favour of an Im- 
perial proselyte, whom it was so important to allure, by every gentle 
condescension, mto the pale of the church, and Constantine was per- 
mitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy most of the pnvileges, 
before be had contracted any of the obligations, of a Christian Instead 
of retiring from the congregation when the voice of the deacon dis- 
missed the profane multitude, be prayed with tbe faithful, disputed 
with the bishops, preached on the most sublime and intricate subjects of 
theology, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil of Easier, and publicly 
dedar^ himself, not only a partaker, but, m some measure, a pnest and 
hierophant of the Christian mystenes** The pnde of Constantine 
might as&ume, and hi» services had deserved, «ome extraordinary dis- 
tinction, an ill timed rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of 
his conversion, and if the doors of the church had been stnctly closed 
against a prince who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of 
the empire would have been left destitute of any fonn of religioua wor 
ship In ins last visit to Rome he piously disdaiired and insulted the 
superstition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession 
of the equestrian order, and to offer tbe public vows to the Jupiter of 

“The different claims of an elder and j-ounger son of PoUio of Julia of 
Drnsus of yfarcellus are found lo be incompatible with chronology history, 
and the gwod sense of VirgiL 

•*^e Lowth, de Sacra Poesi Hebraranim Pr*Iect. xxi p 28^293 In the 
examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London has 
displajed learning tas'e, ingenuity and a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts 
his fancy without degrading his judgment. 

“The disjnetioB between the public and the secret parts of divine service 
the swirio eatechumenorum and the tntssa fidel um and he mysterious veil 
wh-A p ety or policy had cast over the latter are very judit-onsly exnlained by 
Thiers Exposit on du Saint Sacrement. 1 . i c. 8-12 p 59-91 but as on this 
subject the papists may reasonably be suspected, a Protestant reader will 
depend wnJt more confden-e on the learned Bingham Antiquities Lx C.S 

“See Eusebius m ^ iL Const. J iv c. 15 32 and the whole tenor of Con 
stantines sermon. The faith and dctotion of the emperor has furnished 
Paromus with a specious argument in favour ot his early baptism. 
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the CapUolmc jears before his baptism and death Con- 

stantine had proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his 
image should e\ermore be seen %\ithm the wills of in idohlrous temple, 
while he distributed through the provinces a viriely of medals and pic 
tures which tcprc'cntcd the emperor in an humble and suppliant posture 
of Christian devotion 

The pride of Constintine, who refused the privileges of a citcchumen, 
cannot easily be explained or excused, but the delay of his baptism 
may be justified bj the m^xlms and the practice of ecclesiastical an 
tiquit> The sacrament o! baptism*^ was repularl> administered by 
the bishop himself, with his assistant elergj, in the cathedral church of 
the diocese, during the fifty dijs between the solemn festivals of Lasler 
and Pentecost and this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants 
and adult persons into the bosom of the church The discretion of 
parents often suspended the baptism of their children till they could 
understand the obligations wrhich they contracted the seventy of 
anacnl bishops exacted from the new converts a novitiate of two or 
three >ears, and the catechumens themselves, from different motives of 
a temporal or a spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the 
character of perfect and initiated Christians The sacrament of bap- 
tism was supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sm, and 
the soul was instantly restored to its original puniy, and cnUtled to 
the promise of eternal salvation Among the proselytes of Christianity 
there were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite 
whiA could not be repeated, to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions m the enjoyment of this 
World, while they still retain^ in their own hands the means of a sure 
and easy absolution ** The sublime theory of the Gospel had made a 

“Zosimus, 1 11 [c 29J p loj 

“Eusebius in Vit Constant 1 i> c. 15 16. 

"The theory and practice of antiquity with regard to the sacrament of 
baptism have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon Hist dcs Sacremens 
tom 1 p 3 403 Dom Martenne de Ritibus Ecclcsiar Antiquis tom 1 and by 
Bingham m the tenth arid eleventh books of his Chnstian Antiquities One 
Circumstance may be observed in vvhicJi the modem churches have materially 
departed from the ancient custom The sacrament of baptism (even when 
tt was admvruslercd to infants) was immediately followed by confirmation 
and the holy communion 

“The Fathers who censured this criminal delay could not deny the certain 
and victorious efficacy even of a death bed baptism The ingenious rhetoric 
of the Chrysostom could find only three arguments against these prudent Chris 
tians I That we should love and pursue virtue for her own sake and not 
merely for the reward 2 That we may be surprised by death without an 
opportunity of baptism 3 That although we shall be placed m heaven 
we shall only twinkle like little stars when compared to the suns of righteous 
ness who have run their appointed course with labour with success and with 
Elory airysostom in Epist ad Hrfmeos Homil xiii apud Chardon Hist 
des Sacremens tom 1 p 49 I believe that this delay of baptism though 
attended with the most pernicious consequences was never condemned by any 
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much faiQter impression on the heart than on the understanding of Con- 
stantine himself He pursued the great object of his ambition through 
the dark and bloody paths of war and policy, and, after the victory, 
he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune 
Instead of asserting his just superionty abm e the imperfect h“roism and 
profane philosophy of Trajan and the Antonmes, the mature age of 
Constantme forfeited the reputation which he had acquired m hiS j outh 
As he gradually advanced m the knowledge of truth, he proportionably 
declined in the practice of virtue, and the same year of his reign m 
which he convened the council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest ^on This date js alone sufiicient to refute 
the Ignorant and maliaous suggestions of 21osimus ** who affirms that, 
after the death of Cnspus, the remorse of hiS fath“r accepted from the 
mimstere of Christianity the expiation which he had v’ainJj solicited 
from the Pagan piontids. At the time of the death of Cnspus the em 
peror could no longer hesitate m the choice of a religion, he could no 
longer be ignorant that the church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he cho^ to defer the application of it till the approach of death 
had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse The bishops 
whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of Nicomedia were 
ediSed by the fervour with which be requested and received the sacra 
meat of baptism, by the solemn protestation that the remainder of his 
life ^ould be worthy of a disaple of Chnst, and by his humble refusal 
to wear the Imperial purple after be had been clothed in the white gar 
ment of a Neophyte The example and reputation of Constantme 
seemed to countenance the delay of baptism * Future tyrants were en 
couraged to believe that the innocent blood which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in the waters of regenera 
Uoa, and the abuse of teUgioa dangerously undermined the foundations 
of moral virtue 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused the 
failings of a generous patron, who seated Christiamty on the throne of 
the Roman world, and the Greeks, who celebrate die festival of the 
Imperial saint, seldom mention the name of Constantme without 
adding the title of equal to the Apostles ‘ Such a comparison, if it 
alludes to the character of those divine nussionanes, must be imputed 
to the extrav’agance of impious flattery But if the parallel is confined 

seaeral or provincial council or bjr any public act or declaration of the 
church. The zeal of the b shops was easily kiodled on much si shter occas ons 

“Zosmos L 11. [c 29! p 104. For this disingenuous fauehood he has 
deserved and cxperiencea the harshest treatment from aH the cccfesiastica/ 
wnters except Cardinal Baronins (aji 324, Ko 15*28), who had occasion to 
employ the mfidel on a particular aemce against the Arian Eusebius 

"Eusebius IVit Constantl L ir c. 6r 62 65 The bishop of Oesarea 
supposes the saltation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

' See Til emont. Hist, dcs Emperenrs tom iv p 429. The Greeks the 
Russians and tn the darker ages the Latins themselves have bMn desirous of 
plaan; Constantine m the catalogue of saints 
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to the extent and number of their evangelic victories, the success of Con- 
stantine might perhaps equal that of the Apostles themselves By the 
edicts of toleration he removed the temporal disadvantages which had 
hitherto retarded the progress of Chnstianity, and its active and 
numerous ministers received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, 
to recommend the salutary truths of revelation by every argument 
which could affect the reason or piety of mankind The exact balance 
of the two religions contmued but a moment, and the piercing eye of 
ambition and avarice soon discovered that the profession of Cnristianity 
might contribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future 
life * The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, 
his exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace The cities which signalised a forward zeal by the voluntary 
destruction of their temples were distinguished by muniapal privileges 
and rewarded with popular donatives, and the new capital of the 
gloried m the singular advantage that Constantinople was never pro 
faned by the worship of idols” As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who possessed any emi 
nence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon followed by dependent 
multitudes * The salvation of the common people was purchased at an 
easy rate, if it be true that, m one year, twelve thousand men were bap 
tised at Rome, besides a proportionable number of women and children 
and that a white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, had been 
promised by the emperor to every convert The powerful influence of 
Constantine was not circumscribed by the narrow limits of his life or of 
nis dominions The education which he bestowed on his sons, and 
nephews secured to the empire a race of princes whose faith was still 


See the third and fourth books of his Life He w as accustomed to say tliat 
whether Christ was preached in pretence or in truth, he should still r“joirL 
U^iii c 58) 

M de Tillemont (Hist des Enipereurs tom ly p 374, 616) has defended 
With strength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantmople against some 
inale\olent insinuations of the Pagan Zosimus 

‘The author of the Histoire Pobtique et Philosophique des deux Indes (tom 
>- P 9) condemns a law of Constantine which gave freedom to all the slaves 
who should embrace Christianity The emperor did mdeed publish a law 
wh ch restrained the Jews from circumcising perhaps from keeping any Chris 
tian slaves (see Euseb in Vit Constant I iv c 27 and Cod Theod I xvi 
tit ix with Godefroys Commentary tom m p 247) But this imperfect ex 
ception related only to the Jews and the great body of slaves who were the 
property of Christian or Pagan masters could not improve their temporal con 
Oilion by changing their religion I am ignorant by what guides the Abbe 
i^ynal was deceived as the total absence of quotations is the unpardonable 
“‘^*J*sh of his entertaining history 

See Acta Sti Silvestn and Hist Eedes Nicephor (^Ihst 1 vu c 
^ Uaromum Annal Eccles ad 324 No 67 74 Such evidence is contemotible 
enough but these circumstances are in themselves so probable that the leamefl 
Dr H™,„ (h, story of tho World vol ... p ,<) Pot scrSplrf .o“Spt 
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more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in their earh«t infancy, the 
spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce bad 
spread the knowledge of the Go^l beyond the confines of the Roman 
provinces, and the barbanans, who had disdained an humble and pro- 
scribed sect, soon learned to esteem a religion which had been so lately 
embraced by the greatest monarch and the most civ'ili‘=ed nation of the 
g’obe The Goths and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of 
Rome, reiered the cross which glittered at the head of the legions, and 
their fierce countiymcn reaii ed at the same time the lessons of faith 
and of humamty. The kings of Ibena and Armenia worshipped the Cod 
of their protector,’* and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 
with their Roman brelhen The Christians of Persia were suspected, in 
time of war, of preferrmg their religion to their country, but as long as 
peace subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting 'pint of the 
Magi was effectuaU> restrained by the interposition of Constantine ” 
The rajs of the Go*pel dluminaied the coast of India. The coTomes of 
Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia ’• opposed the prog 
ress of Christianity, but the labour of the missionaries was in some 
measure faalitated by a previous knowledge of the Mosaic revelation, 
ind Abyssinia still reveres the memory of Frumenlius, who, m the time 
of Constantuie, devoted his life to the cooveraion of those sequestered 
regions Under the reign of his son Constantius, Thec^ihiJus,*® who was 


**116 conversion of the barbanans under the reign of ConstanUne it cele 
Jrated by the eccletiasueal historuns (see Sozomen. L it c. C, and Theodoret. 
I t c. 2J, 24) But Kuhnus, tbe Latin translator of Eusebius deserves to be 
wonsidered as an original authority His information was curiously collected 
from one of the companions of the Apostle of Ai-thiopia, and from Bacunus 
an Iberian prince, who svas count of the domestics. J-ather Mamachi has given 
an ample compilation on the progress of Chrutianity, in the first and second 
rolumes of his great hut imperfect worlL 

"(Accordiag to ib-" GeacRian Oirorwcles Ibecia (Geotgva^ was converted 
ly the virgin Amo who effected an extraordinary cure on the wife of tbe 
king ilihran. The temple of the god Aranuzt or Arnuz, not far from tJie 
capital Mlskhitha, was destroyed, and the cross erected in its place St 
Martin has aI>o shown Uai Armenia was the first nation which embraced 
(iristianity Gibbon hnnsel! came to entertain this view, for in his “Vm 
dication lliscell. ^Jorks iv 577, he says “Instead of maintaining that the 
converson of Arm-'nu wa., rot attempted with an> degree of success until 
the sceptre was m the hands of an orthodox emperor, I ought to have said 
that the seeds of the faith were deeply sown during the season of the last 
and greatest persecution tliat many Komtn exiles m ght assist the labours of 
Gregory and that the rerowned Tindates the hero of the East may d sptde 
wi'fi Constantine <h» honoar of being the first sovereign who etnl^rsefd the 
Christian religion " — O S] 

"See inEttsebius (m Vii, Constant. Liv c .9 aijo) llie pressing and pathetic 
epistle of Constarlme in favour of his Christian brethren of Periia. 

"See Basnage Hut. des Juifr, tota. vu. p ifij tom. ti L p JJJ tom. ^ 
p SlO The curious diligence of this smter pursues the Jewish exiles to £?>e 
extre-nities of the globe 

"Theofhjlus had been given m Ins rnfaner ai a nonage by nts cotrmrynir 
of the isle of Diva and was educated by the Komans in learning and piety 
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himself of Indnn extraction, was invested with the double character of 
ambassador and bishop He embarked on the Red Sea with two hun* 
dred horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabxans, or Homentes Theophilus was 
intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which might raise 
the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the barbarians, and he 
successful!) emplo)ed several >cars m a pastoral visit to tlie lurches 
of the torrid zone 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion The terrors 
of a mihtar) force silenced the faint and unsupported murmurs of the 
Pagans, and there was reason to expect that the cheerful submission of 
the Christian clergy, as well as people, would be the result of conscience 
and gratitude It was long since established as a fundamental maxim 
of the Roman constitution, that every rank of citizens was alike subject 
to the laws, and that the care of religion was the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate Constantine and his successors could not easily 
persuade themselves that they had forfeited, b) their conversion, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or that they were incapable of 
giving laws to a religion which they had protected and embraced The 
emperors still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the 
ecclesiastical order, and the stxteenth book of the Theodosian code rep 
resents, under a variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in 
the government of the catholic Aurch 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,*' which had 
never been impo«ed on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, was intro 
duced and confirmed fay the legal establishment of Christianity The 
office of supreme pontiff, which, from the time of Numa to that of 
Augustus, had alwa)S been exercised by one of the most eminent of the 
senators, was at length united to the Imperial dignity The first magis 
trate of the state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy 
performed with his own hands the sacerdotal functions,** nor was there 


The Maldives of which Male or ma> be the capital are a cluster of 
‘900 or 2000 muiute islands in llie Indian Ocean The ancients were im 
Perlectly acquainted with Uie Maldives but they are described m the two 
Mahometan travellers of the ninth century published by Renaudot Geograph 
Nubiensis p 30 31 DHerbelot Bibliotheque Orientalc p 704 Hist^Gen 
erale des Voyages tom viu 

Philostorgius L HI c 4 5 6 with Godefroy’s learned observations The 
nistoncal narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the seat of ParaHic 
strange monsters etc •>‘«»uise. 

See llie epistle of Osius ap Athanasium vol i p 840 The 
rwonstrance which Osiua was forced to address to the son contained the same 
Pnnciples of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had secretlv 
«nm the mind of the father ^ msuiiea 

de l Academic des Inscriptions tom xv p 
oa-0 ) has evidently proved that Augustus and his successors exerr.ee/t K, 
sacred functions of ponufex tnaximus or high priest of the 
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any order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred character among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intn^ts the service 
of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministers, the 
monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and con- 
founded with the rest of the faithful multitude.** The emperor might 
be saluted as the father of his people, but be owed a filial duty and 
re%erence to the fathers of the diurch; and the same marks of respect 
which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and confessors were 
soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order.** A secret conflict be- 
tween the civ’il and ecclesiastical jurisdictions embarrassed the opera- 
tions of the Roman government; and a pious emperor was alanned by 
the guilt and danger of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separation of men into the two orders of the clergy 
and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations of antiquity; 
and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, of Judea, of Ethiopia, of 
Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a celestial origin the temporal power 
and possessions which they had acquired. These v enerable institutions 
had gradually assimilated themseKes to the manners and government 
of their respective countries,** but the opposition or contempt of the 
civil power served to cement the discipline of the primitiv e church. The 
Christians bad been obliged to elect thdr own magistrates, to raLe and 
distribute a peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their 
repubhe by a code of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the 
people and the practice of three hundred years. ItTien Constantine 
embraced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent sodetj’; and the privileges 
granted or confirmed bj' that emperor, or by his successors, were ac- 
cepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just ard 
inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the ^intual and legal junV 

** Something of a contraiT prartKC bad insensibly^ prevaded in tbe church 
af Constantinople; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to retire 
belo« the rails, and taught him to know the diSercace be^een a king and a 
pnesL See Tbeodorct, L r. c. j8. 

“At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, reecned 
the cup from an attendant, and gase it to the presl^er his companion, be- 
fore he allowed the emperor to drink . the empress waited on Martm at table 
' Sidpraus Severus, in Vii, StL Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue 11. 7. Yet it may 
be doubted whether these extraordinaiy compliments were jaid to the bishop 
or Vhe sanrt. The honooTS ■eanaSb grasiiVed Vo the ioiroer tharaettr mav ^ 
seen in Bmgham’s Antiquities, L u. c. 9. and V'aJes ad TTieodorct, L n c o. 
See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop of Tnpoli, imposed on the 
smpress. Tilletnont, Hist, dcs Empcrcurs. tom. iv p 754. (Patres Apostoi. 
tom 11. p 179.) , 

“ Plutarch, m his treatise of Ists and Osins, informs us that the kings 01 
Egypt, who were not already pnesls, were initiated, after thefr elecli.<o, into 
die sacerdotal order 
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diction of eighteen hundred bishops;*" of whom one thousand were 
sealed in the Greek, and eight hundred in the Latin, provinces of the 
empire. The extent and boundaries of their respective dioceses had 
been variously and accidentally decided by the aeal and success of the 
first missionaries, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation 
of the Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks 
of the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
^rough the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and dele- 
gated their rural suffragans to execute the subordinate duties of the pas- 
toral office.** A Christian diocese might be spread over a province, or 
reduced to a village; but all the bishops possessed an equal and’in- 
delible character; they all derived the same powers and privileges 
from the apostles, from the people, and from the laws. WTiile the Civ$l 
and imhtary professions were separated by the polii^' of Constantine a 
new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical ministers, always respectable 
sometimes dangerous, was established in the church and state. The 
important review of their station and allribules may be distributed 
under the following heads: I. Popular election. II. Ordination of the 
Property. IV. Cm! jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. 
M. Exercise of public oratory. \ai. Privilege of legislative assemblies 
I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal establish- 
ment of ChrisUanity,** and the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church 
the privilege which they had lost in the republic, of choosing the magis- 


numbers arc not ascertamed by any ancient writer or original catalocue 
lor the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively modem Th? 
patient diligence of Charles a Sto Paolo, of Luke Holstenms, anfof BTnghim 
has laboriously investigated all the episcopal sees of the catholic church which 
was almost commensurate with the Roman empire The ninth book'of the 
'-nnstian Antiquities is a verj accurate map of ecclesiastical geography 

Un the subject of the rural bishops, or Chore^yseof't, who \otcd in synods 
and conferred the minor orders, see Thomassin. Discipline de lEglise tom’ 
' P 447 . etc, and Oiardon Hist des Saciamens, tom ^ p 305 etc Thev 
do not appear till the fourth century, and this equivocal character, which had 
wcited the jealousy of the prelates, was abolished before the end of the 
tenth, both m the East and the West 

Thomassm (Discipline de lEglisc, tom 11 1 u c 1 8. p 67^721) ha* 
copious^ treated of the election of bishops dunng the fi\c first centuries both 
m the East and m the West, but he shows a ^ery partial bias m favour ai 
aristocracy Binghani (1 iv c a) is moderate, and Chardon 
vn^^st des Sacremens, tom v p 106-128) is \ery clear and concise 
Uhe freedom of election of bishops and other clergy by the commumH- 
was however, very limited, and, as Guizot sajs, was soon annihilated Alreadv 
oy ihc third century the deacons were no longer nominated by the comm.m.fJ 
by the bishops Although it appears from the letters of Cypnan thft 
(rt t *”5 t'TOC no priest could he elected without the consent of the commumtv 
‘Cf Epinle 68), that election was far from being altogether free Th». 
proposed to the parishioners the candidate he had chosen and E 

^rmitted to make such objections as might be suggested by his conHnrf 
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tratcs whom Ihcj’ were bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had dosed 
his ejes, the metropolitan issued a commission to one of his suffragans 
to administer the \racanl see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future election. The right of \*oting was sesled In the inferior clergy, 
who were best qualified to judge of the merit of the candidates; in the 
senators or nobles of the dty, all those who were distinguished by their 
ranL or property; and finally in the whole body of the people, who on 
the appointed day flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of 
the diocc^,*’ and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous acclamations, 
the \"oice oI reason and the laws of discipline. These acclamations 
might acddcnlally fix on the head of the most deser\ ing competitor, of 
some ancient pre<bj*ter, some holy monk, or some laj-man conspicuous 
for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially 
in the great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
as a ^irilual dignity. The interested news, the selfish and angry pas- 
sions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the secret corruption, the 
open and csen bloody nolence which had formerly disgraced the 
freedom of election in the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too 
often influenced the choice of the successors of the apostles. WTu'fe 
one of the candidates boasted the honours of his family, a second al- 
lured his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more 
guilty than bis rivals, offered to share the plunder of the church among 
the accomplices of hU sacrilegious hopes** The civil as well as 
ecclesiastical laws attempted to exclude the populace from this solemn 
and important transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by re- 
quiring several episcopal qualifications of age, station, etc., restrained 
in some measure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The author- 
ity of the provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church 
to consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their 
p;>^c;i nn <5 and to correct their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to or- 
dain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions some- 
times accepted their impartial mediation. The submission or the re- 
sistance of the clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive laws 
and provincial customs:** but it was evetjTvhere admitted, as a funda- 
mental of religious policy, that no bishop could be imposed on an 

orthodox church without the consent of its members The emperors, 


"Jncredibilis taulUtudo, non salirm « to oppido {Tours), sed etiam ex 
Mcinis urbibus ad saffragU ferenda con\cnerat, etc. Sulpicius Sevems. in 
ViL ilarun. c. 7. The counal of Laodicca (canon xui.) prohibits mobs 
and tumnlts, and Jusunian coniines the right of election to the nobility. 
XoselL cxxiii I. 

”The epistles of Sidomns Apollinans (it. 25. vii- S, 9 ) exhitrt some of the 
scandals of the Galhcan church, and Gaol was less polished and less corrupt 
than the East. , . v 

“A compromise was sometimes introdnccd by law or by consent; cither tM 
bishops or the people chose one of the three candidates who had been named 
br the ether oart. 
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IS the guardians of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and Constantinople, might effectually declare their ^\ishes in the choice 
of a primate but tho^e absolute monarchs respected the freedom of 
ecclesiastical elections, and, while they distributed and resumed the 
honours of the state and armj, thej allowed eighteen hundred perpetual 
magistrates to receive their important ofiices from the free suffrages of 
the people'* It was agreeable to the dictates of justice that these 
magistrates should not desert an honourable station from which they 
could not be removed, but the wisdom of councils endeavaiured, without 
much success, to enforce the residence, and to prevent the translation, 
of bwhops The discipline of the West was indeed less relaxed than 
that of the East, but the same passions which made those regulations 
necessary rendered them ineffectual The reproaches which angry prel 
ates have so vehemently urged against each other serve only to expose 
their common guilt and their mutual indi«:retion 

n The bishops alone possessed the faculty of sptnlual generation, 
and this extraordinary privilege might compensate, m some degree, for 
tee painful celibacy ®* which was imposed as a virtue, as a duty, and at 
length as a positive obligation The religions of antiqu ty, which estab 
lished a separate order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or 
family, to the perpetual service of the gods" Such institutions were 
founded for possession rather than conquest The children of the 
priests enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, their sacred inherit 
ance, and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares the 
pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life But the Christian 
sanctuary was open to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its 
heavenly promises or temporal possessions The office of priests, like 

*'An the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de ICglise tom. u 
I II c. VI p 704 714) appear to be extraordinary acts ot power and even of 
oppression The canfirmation of the bishop ot Alexandria is mentioned by 
Philostorgms as a more regular proceed ng (Hist Eccles ] it 11) 

[On this point Planck m his Gesehtchte der Chnsllieh kirchheten CeseU 
3^hafts~verfassut g (>ol 1 p 263) says From the middle of the fourth 
century the bishops of some of the larger churches part cularly those of the 
Imperial residence were almost always chosen under the influence of the 
ourt, and were often directly and immediately nommated by the emperor 
-O S] 

**The celbacy of the clergy during the first five or six centur es is a 
subject of d sciphne and indeed of controversy which has been very d 1 gently 
exam ned See m particular Thomassin Discipline de 1 Eglise tom line, 
lx Lxi p 886 g02 and B ngham s Antiquities 1 iv c. 5 By each of these 
learned but partial critics one half of the truth is produced and the other 
IS concealed 

“Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession of the 
priesthood among the Egyptians the Chaldeans and the Indans (1 , {c 
73] P 84, 1 11 [c. 29 and 40} p 142 1 S 3 ed t Wcsseling) The Magi are 
described by Amm anus as a very numerous family Per siecula multa ad 
prccsens una eademque prosap a multitudo creata Deorum cult bus ded catur 
(xxi u 6) Ausomus celebrates the Stirfs Druidarum (De Professorib Bur 
d gal IV [7]) but we may infer from the remark of Casar (Bell Gall 1 13), 
that in the Celtic hierarchy some room was left for cho ce and emulal on. 
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that of soldiers or magistrates, T\-as strenuously exercised by those men 
whose temper and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesias- 
tical profession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop as the 
best qualified to promote the glory and interest of the church. The 
bishops** (till the abuse was restrained by the prudence of the laws) 
might constrain the reluctant and protect the distressed, and the impo- 
sition of hands for e\er bestowed some of the most valuable privileges 
of avil soaety. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more numerous, 
perhaps, than the legions, was exempted by the emperors from all 
service, private or public, all municipal oihces, and all personal taxes 
and contributions, which pressed on their fellow-citizens with intol- 
erable weight; and the duties of their holy profession were accepted as 
a full discharge of their obhgations to the republic.*^ Each bishop ac- 
quired an absolute and indefeasible right to the perpetual obedience of 
the clerk whom he ordained; the clergy of each episcopal church, with 
its dependent parishes, formed a regular and permanent society; and 
the cathedrals of Constantinople** and Carthage** maintained their 
peculiar establishment of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers Their 

*‘TIie subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, etc, of the clergy, b 
laboriously discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de ILglise, tom. tt p I'6j) 
and Bingham (in the 4th book of bis Anciiuities, more espcoally the 4th, 
5th, and yth chapters). When the brother of Sl Jerom was ordained in 
Cyprus, the deacons forably stopped his mouth, lest he should make a solemn 
protestaUon which might invalidate the holy rites 

"Ibe charter of 'rnffluniues, which the clergy obtained from the Christian 
emperor s, is obtained tn the i6th book of theTbeodosian code, and is illustrated 
with tolerable candour by the learned (jodefroy, whose mind was balanced 
by the opposite prejudices of a civilian and a Protestant. 

[This exemption from service was very much liDiiied, according to Guizot, 
rhe muniapal offices were of two kinds, the one attach^ to the individual m 
his character of mhalrslant, and the other m that of proprietor Constantine 
fasd exempted ecclesiastics from offices of the first description (Eusebius. 
Eccles His, lib rt c. y) They sought also to be exempted from the second 
{munera patnmoniorum') The rich, to obtam this privilege, secured subordi- 
nate situations among the clergy Constantine in 320 aj published an edict 
by which he prohibited the more opulent citizens (dccuriones and cunales) 
from embracing the ecclesiastical profession, and the bishops from admitting 
new ecclesiastics, before a place should be vacant by the deaih of the occupant. 
Valentinian I,, tv a rescript more general, forbade any nch atircn to obtain 
a situation in the church, and also enacted that ecclesiastics who wished to 
be exempt from services which they were bound to discharge as proprietors 
should be oblig^ to give Up their property to thar relatives— O. S ] 

"Justinian. Novell au. Sixty presbyters or pnests, one hundred deacons 
forty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty- 
five chaniern, and one hundred doorkeepers; in all, five hundred and twentv five 
This moderate number was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the 
church, which had been involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much 
h gher eatablishmeuL 

"Urivcrsus clerus eccJesise Carthaginiensis . . fere qutKgtnlt vcl amplius; 
infer quos quamplunni erant leclores rafantoli. Victor Vitensis, de PersecaU 
Vandal v 9 p 78 edit. Ruinait. This remnant of a more prosperous stale sUH 
ubsisted under the oppression of the Vandals. 
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ranks*®* and numbers were insensibly multiplied by tbe superstition 
of the times, which introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies 
ol a Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train ol priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers con- 
tributed, in their respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of 
religious worship. The clerical name and privilege were extended to 
many pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical 
throne *®* SLx hundred parabolani, or adventurers, visited the sick at 
Alexandria; eleven hundred copiala:, or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Christian world. 

in. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the peace of the 
church.”* The Christians not only recovered the lands and houses of 
which they had been stripped by the persecuting laws of Diocletian, but 
they acquired a perfect title to all the possessions whldi they had hitherto 
enjoyed by the connivance of tbe magistrate. As soon as Christianity 
became the religion of tbe emperor and the empire, the national clergv* 
aught claim a decent and honourable maintenance: and the payment of 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from the more oppressive 
tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries But as the wants 
and expenses of the church increased with her prosperity, the ecclesiastical 
order was stvU supported and enriched by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful. Eight years after the edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all 
his subjects the free and universal permbsion of bequeathing their for* 
tunes to the holy catholic church;”* and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxuty or avarice, flow ed with a profuse 
stream at the hour of their death Tbe wealthy Christians were en- 
couraged by the example of their sovereign An absolute monarch, who 
is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without merit ; and Constan- 
tine too easily believed that he should purchase the favour of Heaven if 
he maintained the idle at the expense of the industrious, and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. The same messenger who 
carried over to Africa the head of Maxentius might be intrusted with 

‘"“The nuTiber ot seven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, exetusne 
of the episcopal character But the four infenor ranks, the minor orders, are 
now reduced to empty and useless titles 

See Cod Thcodos 1 v\i irt n leg 42. 43 Godefroy’s Commentary, and 
the Ecclesiastical History of Alexandna, show the danger of these pious in 
stitutions, whidi often disturbed the peace of that turbulent capital 

’°*The edict of Milan (de if P c 48) acknowledges, by reciting, that there 
existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum id est, ecclesiaruro 
non hominum singulorum pertmentia. Such a solemn declaration of tbe su- 
preme magistrate must hare been received vi all the tribunals as a maxim ol 
ci\il law 

“Habcat unusquisque licentiam sanctissimo Catholic* {eecUsta) vene- 
rabilique concilio, decedens bonomm quod optavit rehnquere. Cod Theodos. 

I x\i tit It leg 4 This law was published at Rome ad 321, at a time when 
Constantine might foresee the probabiLty of a rupture with the emperor 
the East. 
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despotic government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the ines 
timable privilege of being tried only by their peers, and even in a cap- 
ital accusation, a ^od of their btetl^en were the sole judges of their 
guilt or innocence Such a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal 
resentment or religious discord, might be favourable, or even partial 
to the sacerdotal order but Constantine was satisfled that secret 
impunity would be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene 
counal was edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a 
bishop in the act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial man tle over 
the episcopal sinner 2 The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was 
at once a privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose 
avil causes were decently withdrawn from the cognisance of a secular 
judge Their vernal offences were not exposed to the shame of a public 
trial or punishment, and the gentle correction which the tenderness 
of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was inflicted by 
the temperate seventy of the bishops But if the clergy were guilty of 
any crime which could not be suffiaently expiated by their degradation 
from an honourable and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical immum 
ties 3 The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by a positive law, 
and the judges were instructed to execute, without appeal or delay, the 
episcopal decrees, whose validity bad hitherto depended on the ransent 
of the parties The conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of 
the whole empire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of the 
Chnstians But they still resortrf to the tnbunal of the bishops, who«e 
abilities and mtegntj they esteemed, and the venerable Austin en 
joyed the satisfaction of complammg that his spiritual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour of deadmg the claim 
or the possession of silver and gold of lands and cattle 4 The anaent 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the pre 
cincts of consecrated ground *** The fugitive, and even guilty, sup- 
pliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the mercy of the 
Deity and his ministers The rash violence of despotism was suspended 
by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or fortunes of the 

lawyer who dreaded the power of the church. And here let me observe 
that, as the general propositions which I advance are the result of many par 
ticular and imperfect facts I must either refer the reader to those modem 
authors who have expressly treated the subject or swell these notes to a 
d sagreeable and disproportionate size 
*“TilIeniont has collected from Rufinus Theodoret, etc., the sentiments 
and language of Constantine. Mcra. Eccles. tom. ui. p 749 750 
•“See Co<L Theod. L ix. lit. xlv leg 4 - In the works of Fra Paolo (tom. 

IV p 192 tlicre IS an excellent discourse on the origin claims abuses 

and limits of sanctuaries. He justly observes that ancient Greece might 
perhaps conUm fifteen or twenty atyb or sanctuaries a number which at 
present may be found in July within the walls of a single city 
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most eminent subjects might be protected by the mediation of the bishop. 

V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of his people. 
The disdphne of penance uas digested into a s>'stcm of canonical juris- 
prudence,*” Vthich accurately defined the duty of private or public 
confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the measure of 
punishment. It uas impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if tlie 
Christian pontiff uho punished the obscure sins of the multitude, re- 
spected the con‘:picuous vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate: 
but it v.’as impossible to arraign the conduct of the magistrate v.ithout 
controlling the administration of ciwl government. Some considerations 
of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the em- 
perors from the zeal or resentment of the bishops; but they boldly 
censured and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants vfho were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius excommunicated 
one of the ministers of Egipt, and the interdict which he pronounced 
of fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappo- 
docia.*** Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite and 
eloquent Sjmesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,**^ filled the epis- 
copal seat of Ptoiemais, near the ruins of andent Cyrene,*’* and the 
philosophic bishop supported with dignity the character which he had 
assumed with reluctance.*'* He vanquished the monster of Libya, the 

‘“The penilcntial junspnjdence was eommually improved by the canons 
of the councils But as many cases were still left to the discretion of the 
uiihops, they occasionally published, after the example of the Roman pt*tor, 
the rules of discipline which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical 
epistles of the fourth century, those of Basil the Great were the most cele- 
brated They are insetted in the Pandects of Beveridge (tom. ii p 47-X5i)> 
and are translated by Chardon, Hist, dcs Sacremens, tom iv. p 219-277 

“‘Basil. EpistoL xlvit. ic Baronius (Annal Eedes aj> 370, No 91), who 
declares that he purposely relates it to comince governors that they were 
not exempt from a sentence of excommunication In his opinion, even a 
royal head is not safe from the thunders of the Vatican, and the cardinal 
shows himseli much more consistent than the lawsers and theologians of 
the Galhcan church 

“’The long senes of his ancestors, as high as Euryslhenes, the first Doric 
hing of Sparta, and the fifth in hneal descent from Hercules, was inscribed 
m the public registers of Cyrene, a Laccdsmonian colony (Synes Epist 
hup 197, edit Petav ) Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen 
hundred years, without adding tiic royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be 
equalled in the history of mankind 

“‘Synesius (de Regno, p 2 [ed. Par. idia]) pathetically deplores the 
fallen and ruined state of Cyrene, iriXir 'EXXtj^h, iraXaiJr troim sal 
Ml if iJa rur irdXa* va^Sr, rvw w 4 pi]X Kal xal fitya iptlvter. 

Ptoiemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westward of Cyrene, assumed the 
metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya which were after- 
wards transferred to Sozusa Sec Wesseling, Itmerar p 67, 68, 732 Cellarius 
Geograph tom 11 part n p 72; 74- Carolus a Sto Paulo, Geograph Sacra, 

P 273 D'Anville, Geographic Anaenne, tom. m p 43, 44 Memoires de 
* ^^d des Inscriptions, tom xxxvu p 363 391 

Synesms had previously represented hts own disqualifications (Epist cv. 
p 246-230). He loved profane studies and profane sports; he was mcapable 
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an epistle to Cscihan, bishop of Carthage The emperor acquaints him 
that the treasurers of the province are directed to pay into his hands the 
sum of three thousand jolles, or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and 
to obey his farther requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, 
Nuimdia and Mauritania The liberality of Constantine increased m 
a just proportion to his faith and to his vices He assigned in each aty 
a regukr allowance of corn -to supply the fund of ecclesiastical chanty, 
and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic life became the 
peculiar favourites of their sovereign The Christian temples of Antioch, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, etc , displayed the ostentatious 
piety of a prince ambitious m a declining age to equal the perfect labours 
of antiquity The form of these religious edifices was simple and oblong 
though they might sometimes swell into the shape of a dome, and some 
limes branch into the figure of a cross The timbers were framed for 
the most part of cedars of Libanus, the roof was covered with tiles, per 
bapis of gilt brass, and the walls, the columns, the pavement, nere in- 
crusted with variegated marbles The most precious ornaments of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the 
altar, and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and 
perpetual basis of landed property In the space of two centuries, from 
the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
churches of the emp re were enriched by the frequent and unalienable gifts 
of the prince and people An annual income of six hundred pounds ster 
Img may be reasonably assigned to the bishops, who were placed at an 
equal distance between riches and poverty,**® but the standard of their 
wealth insensibly ro«« with the dignity and opulence of the aties which 
they governed An authentic but imperfect *** rent roll specifies some 
houses, shops, gardens, and farms, which belonged to the threfe Bastltcce 
of Rome — St Peter, St Paul, and St John Lateran — in the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and the East They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, etc a clear annual revenue of twenty two thou- 

““ Eusebius Hist Eccles 1 x 6 in Vit Constantin 1 iv c 28 He repeat 
edly expatiates on ibc liberality ot the Christian hero which the bishop him 
sell had an opportunity of knowing and even of tasting 

** Eusebius Hist Eccles tx c 2 3 4. The b shop of Cscsarca who stud ed 
and gratifed die taste of his masler pronounced in public an elaborate dc 
SCTiption of the church of Jerusalem (in Vit Const 1 iv c 46J It no longer 
exists but he has inserted in the Life of Constantine (1 111 c a short 
account of the architecture and ornaments He likewise mentions the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople (I iv c 58J 

’“See Justinian Noicll cxxni 3 Tlie revenue of the patriards and the 
most wealthy bishops is not expressed tlie highest annual valuation of a 
bishopric IS stated at 1/iir/y and the lowest at pounds of gold the medium 
might be taken at jir/eew but these valuations arc much below the real s'alue 

•^See Baronius (Annal Eccles ad 334 No 58 6s /O, 71) Every record 
svliich comes from die Vatican is justly suspected >•« tl ese rent rolls hare 
an ancient and authentic colour and it is at least evident that il forged 
they svere forged in a period when famu not kingdoms were the objects of 
papal avarice 
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sandpiccesofKoldpOrlwchelliousandpoundsslerhng In IheageofCon 
ftantine and Justinnn the bishops no longer possessed perhaps they no 
longer de^r\ed, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy and people 
Tlie cccle>I'istical revenues of each dioccsc were divided into four parts 
for the rc^pcctiv e u-jcs of the bishop himself of his inferior clergy, of the 
poor, and of the public worship, and the abuse of this sacred trust was 
strictly and repeatedly checked**** The patrimony of the church was 
still subject to all the public impositions of the state *'** The clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thcssalomca, etc , might solicit and obtain some par 
exemptions, but the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, was successfully resisted 
by the son of Constantine 

ly The Latin dergy, who erected their tribunal on the rums of the 
avil and common law, have modestly adapted, as the gift of Constan- 
tine,”* the independent jurisdiction which was the fruit of time, of 
acadent, and of their own industry But the liberality of the Chnslian 
had actually endowed them with some legal prerogatives 
which secured and dignified the sacerdotal character*** i. Under a 


Thomassin Discipline tie tom m I n c 13 14 is p fiftv 

of the ecclesiastical revenue does not appear to have 
«n established in the ume of Ambrose and Chrysostom Simplicius and 
•** part of the Sui «mu{y 

fSrb/uiJimoni’SYta'y'^ 

** most Strenuous assertcr of ecclesiastical privileges submits 

o®” nesamus agri ecclesi* solvunt tributum, solvimus oua; 

Dci Deo tributum C*sar',s est non ne?atur 
duiv T a* «*“rrpret tins tribute ns an act of chanty rXr 5ha?of 

“ but the words if not the intentions of Ambro«!«. 

I ; " 34' niomassii. Discipline <le lEelisc tom m 

tatii sj-noilo super eccle orum cl dcncorum pnvilcciis tne 

“ “ deposit, o progress, est ut Jogt. quo: od 

ar- Eusebius (m Vit Constant I iv c 27) and Soromen ri i 
Constan'tm'^ ‘u® episcopal )urisdiction was extended and confirmed 
serted ?n ,i ^ ' j® forgery of a famous edict which was never fa^iu 
L r Code (see at the end tom vi p 30-0 .f di^ 

strated by Godefroy in the most satisfactory manner It ItrL .u 

Da<!q pf ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been invnhr.ri 

Sllen^n*°^ prrjud.ee, and of inter«t Two of Uie faVes^K ^ of 
iS r Institutes of Canon lIw by Uie 

Sect of S T'* NapJ" ^ Giannone Thefr mod^r^?^ 

“ w«» as of temper Tleury wa^a l?. u’®" the 

«pected the authority of the parliament GnnnoS^ts *= 
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despotic government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted the ines- 
timable privilege of being tried^ only by their peers; and even in a cap- 
ital accusation, a synod of their brethren ■were the sole judges of their 
guilt or innocence. Such a tribunal, unless it rvas inflamed by personal 
resentment or religious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, 
to the sacerdotal order: but Constantine was satisfied that secret 
impunity would be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene 
coimdl was edified by his pubh'c declaration, that, if he surprised a 
bishop in the act of adultery, be should cast his Imperial mantle over 
the episcopal sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops u’as 
at once a privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose 
ci%nl causes were decently withdrawn from the cognisance of a secular 
judge. Their \enial offences were not exposed to the shame of a public 
trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which the tenderness 
of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was inflicted by 
the temperate severity of the bi^ops. But if the clergy were guilty of 
any crime which could not be sufiiaently expiated by their degradation 
from an honourable and beneficial profession, the Roman magistrate 
drew the snord of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical immunf" 
ties. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was ratified by a positive law; 
and the judges were instructed to execute, without appeal or delay, the 
episcopal decrees, whose validity bad hitherto depended on the consent 
of the parties. The conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of 
the whole empire, might gradually remove the fears and scruples of the 
Christians. But they still resort^ to the tribunal of the bishops, whose 
abilities and Integrity they esteemed; and the venerable Austin en- 
jojed the satisfaction of complaining that bis spiritual functions were 
perpetually interrupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim 
or die possession of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The andent 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety ol the younger Theodosius, to the pre- 
dnets of consecrated ground.*’* The fugitive, and even guilty, sup- 
pliants were permitted to implore cither the justice or the mercy of the 
Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was suspended 
by the mild interposition of the church, and the li\e 3 or fortunes of the 

lawytr, who dreaded tl»e power of the churclt And here let iiie objer>e 
that, as the general propositions which 1 advance are the result of many par- 
ticular and imperfect fads, I nicst citlicr refer the reader to those modem 
authors »ho have expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a 
disagreeable and diiproporliocate sue. 

*“Tillemont has collected Iron* Rnfinui, Theodoret, elc^ the sentiments 
and language of Constanuae. }!em. Eedis. tom. in. p 7^9, 75a 

“‘See Cod. Theod. L lx. tiL xJr. leg 4. In the works of Fra Paolo ftom- 
Jv p. 193. etc.) there Is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, 
and limits of sanctuaries. He josily observes that ancient Greece might 
perhaps contain fifteen of twentr esyta or sanctuaries; a number which at 
present may be found in Italy w^n the walls of a single city. 
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most eminent subjects might be protected by the mediation of the bishop 

V The bi^op vras the perpetual censor of the morals of his people 
The disaplme of penance was digested into a system of canonical juns 
prudence, whici accurately defined the duty of private or public 
confession, the rules of evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the measure of 
punishment It was impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if the 
Christian pontiff who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, re- 
spected the conspicuous vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate 
but It was impossible to arraign the conduct of the magistrate without 
controlling the administration of civil government Some considerations 
of religion, or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the em- 
perors from the zeal or resentment of the bishops, but they boldly 
censured and excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple St Athanasius excommunicated 
one of the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict which he pronounced 
of fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappo- 
Qoaa Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite and 
eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,*” filled the epis 
copal seat of Ptolemais, near the rums of anaent Gyrene,*** and the 
philosophic bishop supported with dignity the character which he had 
assumed with reluctance *** He vanquished the monster of Libya, the 

“•The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the canons 
of the councils But as many cases were stiU left to the discretion of the 
bishops they occasionally published after the example of the Roman praetor 
the rules of discipline which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical 
epistles of the fourth century Uiose of Basil the Great were the most cele 
brated They are inserted m the Pandects of Beveridge (tom ii p 47 I5r), 
and arc translated by Chardon Hist dcs Sacremens tom iv p 219-277 

“’Basil Epistol xlvii ir Baronius (Anna! Eccles aj> 370 No 91), who 
declares that he purposely relates it to convince governors that they were 
not exempt from a sentence of excommunication In his opinion even a 
royal head is not safe from the thunders of the Vatican, and the cardinal 
shows himseli much more consistent than die lawyers and theologians of 
the Galilean church 

“ The long series of his ancestors as h gh as Euryslhenes the first Done 
king of Sparta and the fifth m lineal descent from Hercules was inscribed 
in the public registers of Cyrene 3 Lacedaemonian colony (Syncs EpisL 
Ivu p 197 edit Petav ) Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen 
hundred years without adding tlie royal ancestors of Hercules cannot be 
equalled m the history of mankind 

“‘Synesius (de Regno, p 2 [ed. Par 1612]) pathetically deplores the 
fallen and ruined state of Cyrene 'EXX>l»li iraXoii^ trofia xal 

lal ip ttfjg Twv raXat rvr ir/n)t kbI iconj^^r iral /tiya tpelriop 

Ptolemais a new city 83 miles to the westward of Cyrene assumed tht 
metropolitan honours of the Pentapobs or Upper Libya which were after- 
wards transferred to Sozusa SecWesscling Itmerar p 67 68 732 Cellanus 
Geograph tom ii part ii p 72 74. Carolus a Sto Paulo Geograph Sacra 
P 373 DAnville Geographic Ancieime tom. in p 43 44. Jlemoires de 
lAcad des Inscriptions tom xxxvu p 3^3 39 t 

“* S>-nesius had previously represented his own disqualifications (Epist cv 
p 246-23O) He loved profane studies and profane sports, he was mcapable 
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Anclronloa, nb'9 abw^ti ll'C authority of a vtmI ofijce, !n- 
\ml«J nnr modes ol rapme ard torlurc, aiul apffras'aletl ibe guilt of 
cpprcwlon by that of sicrilfgc.*'* After a fruillcii attempt to rcciafn 
the haughty magistrate by mild arti rtllgfous adnonitlon, i>>'nttic5 pro- 
ceeds to Inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical Justice,*** which 
dtwles Ardronlcia, with his associates and their jamilifs, to the ab- 
liorterce of earth and heasxn. The Impenitent sinners, more cruel than 
Phalarii or Sennacherib, more d«tn:ctJ\e than war, pestilence, or a 
cloud of locusts, are deprived of the name and prisnleges of Christians, 
of the participation of the •.'icraments, and of the hope of raradl*e. The 
bishop cihorts the dergj*, the magistrates, and the people to renounce 
ill society with the enemies of Chnst, to exclude them from their houses 
and tab’es, and to refuse them the common ofiices of bfe, and the decent 
tiles of burial. The church of Ptolemals, obscure and contemptible as 
she may appear, addres’es this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world; and the profane who reject her decrees will be Ins-olved in 
the guilt and punishment ol Andronlcus and his impious followers. 
These ?p ritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to the 
n>T3ntine court; the IretnbUps president Implored the mercy of the 
church, and the descendant ol Ilercules enJo>ed the MUsfaction ol 
raising a prostrate t)'Tant from the ground.*** Such prindples and such 
examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who 
ha\e trampled on the recks of knp 

Vf. Ewrj' popular gotemmcoi has erpcrienced the effects of rude or 
artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, the firmest reason 
Is moMsd, b) the rapid communication of the pre\-ai!inp Impulse; and 
each hearer is affected by bis own passions and by those of the sur- 
rounding oiuIiHudc. The ruin o! civil bbeny had silenced the dema- 
gogues of Athens and the iriburas of Rome; the custom of preaching, 
which seems to constitute a considerable part of Chr«tian donlioo, bad 
not been Introduced Into the temples of antiquity, and the ears of moo- 
archs were neier imaded by the barsb sound of popular eloquence till 

of supporting a life of cdibacy; be diibebeved the resurrection; and he ft- 
fosed to preach fabUj to the people; unless he raight be pennitted to 
fhut at home. Theophilus, pninate of Egipt. who faiew his ment. accepted 
this extraordinaiy compronnse. See the Life of Sjnesius in TUIemont, item. 
Eccles. tom. xu. p 490 - 554 . 

•*Sce the Invcctire of Synesius, Epist. Im. p. loi-sot. The promotion of 
Andrcm cus was illegal, since be was a oatire of lieremce, in the same prov- 
ince. The injlnimeirts of torttiies are conceulj specified— the wvarlipttr, or 
press, the the rai99Tpi^, the the tfriypa, and the 

j^ftXe^pi^ar, that Tanoluljr pressed or duttfided the fingers, the feet, the 
nose, the tars, and the lips of the Ticttras 

“The sentence of excommu n ieanon is expressea in a rhetoncal style. 
(S>mesnis, Epist, Iriu. p. 201-203.) Tb® method of involring whole familiej. 
thongh somewhat cniust, was improved mio national interdicts 

™S« Synesins, Epist. xlvu. p. iBfi; 187; Epist txxiu p 218, 219; E^ist 
Ixxxuc, p. 230, 231. 
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the pulpits of the empire ^^crc filled with sacred orators, who possessed 
some advantages unknown to Ihcir profane predecessors The ar- 
guments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with equal 
arn\s, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of truth and 
reason mlglit derive an accidental support from the conflict of hostile 
passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to whom he cau- 
tiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, without the danger 
of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds had been 
prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies of religion. Such was 
the strict subordination of the catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, 
if they were tuned by the master-hand of Uie Roman or Ale.xandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was laudable, but the fruits were 
not always salutarj’. The preachers recommended the practice of the 
social duties; hut they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which 
is painful to the individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable 
exhortations betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted 
to manage the wealth of the faithful lor the benefit of the poor. The 
most sublime representations of the attributes and laws of the Deity 
w-ere sullied by an (die mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles: and they expatiated, with the most fervent xeaJ, 
on the religious ment of hating the advemries and obeying the ministers 
of the church. WTien the public peace was distracted by heresy and 
schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of discord, and perhaps of 
sedition The understandings of their congregations were perplexed 
by mystery, their passions were inflamed by invectives; and they rushed 
from the Christian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared cither 
to suffer or to inflict martyrdom The corruption of taste and language 
is strongly marked in the vehement declamations oJ the 1.3110 bishops; 
but the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom* have been compared 
With the most splendid models of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.**’ 
VII The representatives of the Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year, and these synods 
diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through the 
hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman wxirld The archbishop 

“Sec Thomassin (Discipline cle lEglise, tom n I ui c, 83. p 1761-1770) 
and Bmgliam (Antiquities, vol » 1 xiv. c 4, p 688 7x7). Preaching was 
considered as the most important office of the bishop, but this function 
sometimes intrusted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin 
Queen Elizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever 
she wished to prepossess the minds ol her people m favour of any extraor- 
dinary measure of government The hostile effects of this nuirtc were appre- 
hended by her successor, and severely felt by hts son >' When pulpits drum 
*^^®s>astic.’’ etc. See Heylm's Life of Archbishop Laud, p 153, 

Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the 
"'“■acles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of eloquence 
The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh canons has 
made some fiwidamental regulations concemmg synods, metropolitans, and 
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or metropolitan vras empowered the laws to summon the suffragan 
bishops of his province, to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights 
to declare their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who 
were elected by the clergy and people to supply the \acaiicies of the 
episcopal college The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
lunsdiction, convened the numerous assembly of their dependent bishops 
But the convocation of great and extraordinary S3Tiods was the prerog 
ati\e of the emperor alone WTiencver the emergencies of the church 
required this deasive measure, he despatched a peremptory summons to 
the bishops or the deputies of each province, with an order for the use 
of post horses and a competent allowance for the expenses of their jour 
ney At an early period, when Constantine was the protector rather than 
the proselyte of Christianity, be referred the African controversy to the 
council of Arles, in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Jlilan, and 
of Carthage, met as fnends and brethren to debate in their native tongue 
on the common interest of the Latin or Western church Eleven years 
afterwards, a mote numerous and celebrated assembly was convened at 
Vice m Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final sentence, the subtle dis- 
putes which bad arisen in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the summon^ of their indulgent 
master, the ecclesiastics of every rank and sect and denonunation have 
been computed at two thousand and forty eight persons,”* the Greeks 
appeared m person, and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the 
legates of the Roman pontiff The session, which lasted about two 
months, was frequently honoured by the presence of the emperor Leav 
iDg fais guards at the door, he seated himself (with the permission of 
the council) on a low stool in the midst of the hall CoTStantine listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty, and while he influenced the 
debates he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
ol the successors oi the apostles, who had been established as pnesls 
and as gods upon earth * * Su<^ profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate had been 
treated by the Roman pnnees who adopted the pohey of Augustus 

primates The Nicene canons have been vanouslj tortured abused laterpo 
lated or forged according to the interest of the clergy The Suburbicana » 
churches ass gned (by Rufinus) to the bshop of Rome have been made the 
subject of vehement controversy (See Sinnond Opera, tom iv p i 238 ) 

*"\\e have only thirty three or for^ seven episcopal subscriptions but 
Ado a writer indeed of small account, reckons s x hundred bishops m the 
council of Ailes Tillemont Mem. Eccles. tom v» p 423. 

“ See Tillemont, tom. vi p 91S and Beausobre Hist, du Ifanichc sme 
tom 1 p jap Tiie name of bishop which is given by Eutyehius to the 204S 
cedes ast cs (Annal tom i p 440 vers Pocock) must be extended far beyond 
the 1 mits of an orthodox or even episcopal ordination 

"See Euseb m Vit. Constantin. L ui c. 6-21 Tillemont. bfetn. hccic 
s astiques tom. vu p 669-759. 
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ithm the space of fiflj years, a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes 
of human affairs might base contemplated Taalus in the senate of 
Rome, and Constantine m the council of Nice The fathers of the 
Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated from the virtues 
of their founders, but as the bishops were more deeply rooted m the 
public opinion, thc> sustained their digmtv with more decent pride, and 
sometimes opposed with a manly spinl the wishes of their sovereign 
The progress of time and superstition erased the mcmor> of the weak- 
ness, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
sjnods, and the catholic world has unanimously submitted*^® to the 
tnfalhblc decrees of the general councils 


CHAPTFR XXI (312-562 A D ) 

i'trsecuhon of Heray — The Sehum of tie Donatists—The Artan Con 
irotersy^Athanostut-^Dtsiraeled State of the Church and Empire under 
Conjtantine and I u Sont^^Toleration of Paganism 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory of a 
prince, who indulged their passions and promoted their Interest Con- 
stantine gaie them security, wealth, honours, and revenge, and the 
support of the orthodox huh was considered is the most sacred and 
important duty of the civil magistrate The edict of Milan, the great 
charter of toleration, had confirmed to each individual 0! the Roman 
world the privilege of choosing and professing his own religion But 
this inestimable privilege was soon \iolated with the knowledge of 
truth, the emperor imbibed the maTims of persecution, and the sects 
which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted and oppressed b\ 
the triumph of Christianity Constantine easily believed that the here 
tics, who presumed to dispute hit opinions or to oppose hit commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal obstinancy, and that a ^ea 
sonable application of moderate seventies might save those unhappy 
men from the danger of an eierlasting condemnation Not a moment 
Was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers of the separated con 

“’Sancimus igilur iiccm legum obtinerc qua a qualuor Sanctis Conciliis 
expositz sunt aut firmat® Prafdictanim cnim quatuor synodorum dog 
mata sicut sanctas Senpturas et regulas sicut leges observamus Justmtan 
Novell cxxxi Beveridge (ad Pandect proleg p a) remarks that the cm 
perors never made new laws in ecclesiastical mattevs and Giannonc observes 
in a very different spirit, that they gaie a legal sanction to the canons of 
councils Istoria Civile di Napoli tom 1 p 136 

See the article Concile m the Encyclopedic tom m p 668-679 edition 
de Lucques The author if Ic doctenr Bouchaud has discussed according 
to the principles of the Gallican church tlie principal questions uhich relate 
to the form and constitution of general national and provincial councils 
The editors (see Preface p xvi) ha\e veason to be proud oi iJiix article. 
Those who consult their jmmense compilation seldom depart so well satisfied 
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grcgations from any share of the rewards and immunities whidi the 
emperor had «o liberally bestowed on the orthodox clergy But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of royal disgrace, the con 
quest o! the East was immediately lolloned by an edict which announced 
Uieir total destruction * After a preamble filled with passion and re> 
proacb, Constantine absolutely prohibits the assemblies of the heretics 
and confiscates their public prc^ierly (o the use either of the revenue 
or of the catholic diurch The sects against whom the Imperial severity 
was directed appear to have been the adherent* of Taul of Samosata, the 
Monlanists of Phrygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of 
propheiy, the Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efticaiy 
o! repentance, the Maraonitcs and Valentinians under whose leading 
banners the various Gnostics of Asia and Egy^Jt had insensibli rallied, 
and perhaps the manichieans, w'ho had recently imported from Persia a 
more atlful composition of Onental and Christian theology * The de 
sign of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect Some 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian, and 
this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops who had 
felt the hand of oppression and i»d pleaded for the rights of humanity 
Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to prove that the 
mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeaJ 
and bigotry Before he condemned the Itanichxans and their kindred 
sects, be resolved fo make an accurate loquiiy into the nature of their 
religious principles As if he distrusted the impartiality of his ecdesi 
astical counsellors, this delicate commi'sion was intrusted to a civil 
magistrate, whose learning and moderation he justly esteemed, and of 
whose V enal character he was probably ignorant * The emperor was 
soon convonced that he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith 
and the exemplary morals of the Novalians who had dissented from 
the church m some articles of dk>apliDe which were not perhaps essential 

0 salvation By a particular edict he exempted them from the general 
penalties of the law, ‘ allowed them to build a church at Constantinople, 

’ Eusebius ui Vtt. Coustantin. L ut. c. 63 ^ 65, 66 

‘After some examination of the various opinions of Tillemoat, Beausobre 
Lardner etc. I am convinced that hlanes did not propagate his sect, even 
in Persia, before the year 270. It is strange that 3 ph losophic and foreign 
heresy shonld have penetrated so rapidly into the African provinces yet 

1 cannot eas ly reject the edict of Docletian against the Uamchieans which 
may be found in Baronius (Annal Eod. aJ> ^7 ) 

* Constantiflus enim cum 1 matius snperst t onnm quiereret sectas ifannicba 
Drum et simil um etc., Ammian xv 13 Strategius who from this cottmiis 
s on obtained the surname o! Muson anut was a Christian of the Anan sect 
fie acted as one of the counts at the cotmett of Sardica. Libanms praises 
bis mildness and prudence. Vales ad locum Ammian 

‘Cod Theod. 1 xvi tit v leg 2 As the general law is not inserted m 
the Theodosjan Code, it is prolable that ws the year 438, the sects wh th 
u had condemned were already extmet 
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respected the miracles of their saints; invited their bbhop, Acesius, to 
the council of Nice; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a familiar jest, uhich from the mouth of a sovereign must have been 
received with applause and gratitude® 

The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the throne of 
Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to 
his victorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an imperfect prosel>te 
He learned with surprise that the provinces of that great country, from 
the confines of Cyrenc to the Columns of Hercules, v,ere distracted with 
religious discord ® The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence of 
the ecclesiastical thrones ol the AVest. Cxcilian and Majourinus were 
the two rival primates of Africa; and the death of the latter soon made 
room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and apparent virtues, 
was the firmest support of bis party. The advantage which Ciecilian 
might claim from the priority of his ordination was destroyed by the 
illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had been performed, 
without expecting the arrival of the bishops of Numidia The authority 
of these bishops, who, to the number of seventy, condemned Cxcilian, 
and consecrated Majorinus, is again weakened by the infamy of some 
of their personal characters, and by the female intrigues, sacrilegious 
bargains, and tumultuous proceeding, which are imputed to this Nu- 
mldian council.^ The bishops of the contending factions maintained, 
with equal ardour and obstinacy, that their adversaries were degraded, 
or at least dishonoured, by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scrip* 
tures to the officers of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as 
well as from the story of this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred 
that the late persecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming 

*Sozomcn, 1 i c 22 Socrates, I i c. lO These historians have been 
suspected, but I think without reason of an attachment to the Novatian 
doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop, “Acesms take a ladder, and get 
up to heasen by yourself" Most of the Christian sects have, by turns, bor- 
rowed the ladder of Acesius 

‘The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may be found 
m the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Pans, 1700) by M Dupm, 
who has enriched it with critical notes geographical discussions, original 
records, and an accurate abridgment of the whole controversy M de Tille- 
mont has bestowed on the Donatists the greatest part of a volume (tom vi 
part I ) and I am indebted to him for an ample collection of all the passages 
of his fa%ourite St Augustin wh»d» relate to those heretics 

’Schisma igitur illo tempore confusa: mulieris iracundia pepent, ambitus 
nutrmt, avaritia roboravit Optatus 1 1 c. 19 The language of Purpunus 
IS that of a furious madman Dicilnr tc necasse filios sororis tu® duos 
Purpunus reapondit Putas roe terreri a te occidi, et occido eos qui 
contra me faemnt. Acta Concil Cirtensis ad calc. Optat p 274 When 
Cfficilian was invited to an assembbf of bishops, Purpunus said to his breth- 
ren, or rather to his accomplices “Let him come hither to receive our 
imposition of hands and we Mill break fais head by way of penance” Optat. 

I I c 19 
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the manners, of the African Chnslians That divided church was m 
capable of affording an impatUal judicature, the controversy was 
solemnly tried m fi\e successive tribunals which were appointed by the 
emperor, and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the final 
sentence, lasted above three years A severe inquisition, which was 
taken by the pnetonan vacar and the proconsul of Africa,* the report of 
two episcopal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment of Constantine 
himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the cause of 
Caxilian, and he was unanimously acknowledged by the civil and eccle 
siastical powers as the true and lawful primate of Africa The honours 
and estates of the church were attributed to hts suffragan bishops, and it 
was not without difficulty that Constantine was satisfied with inflicting 
the punishment of exile on the principal leaders of the Donatist faction. 
As their cause was examined with attention, perhaps it was determined 
with justice Perhaps their complaint was not without foundation, that 
the credulity of the emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his 
favourite Osius The influence of falsehood and corruption might pro 
cure the condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of 
the guilty Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an im 
poctunate dispute, might be numbered among the transient evils 
of a despotic administration, which are neither felt nor remembered 
by posterity 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a place 
m history, was productive of a memorable schism, which afflicted the 
provinces of Afnca above three hundred years, and was extinguished 
only with Christianity itself The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanati 
asm animated the Donatists to refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose 
election they disputed, and whose spiritual powers they denied Ex 
eluded from the avil and religious communion of mankind, they boldlv 
excommunicated the rest of mankind who had embraced the impious 
party of Csalian, and of the Traditors, from whom he derived his 
pretended ordination They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that the Apostolical succession was interrupted, that all the 
bishops of Europe and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and 
Svhism and that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined 
to the chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their fa'tb and discipline This ngid theorj 
was supported by the most uncharitable conduct Whenever they ac 
quired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of the East thej 
carefully repeated th“ sacred nles of baptism * and ordination , as they 

’The councils of Arles of Nice and of Trent confirmed the wise and 
moderate practice of the church of Rome. The Uonatists howe\er had 
the advantage of mamtauimg the sentiment of Cyprian and of a cons derable 
part of the primitive church Vincentius Linnensis fp jja ap Tillcmont 
Mem Eccles tom. vt p 138) has explained why the Oonatists are eternally 
burning with the Devil, while St. Cypnan reigns m heaven with Jesus Qinst. 
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rejected the validity of those which he had already received from the 
hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spotless 
infants, ivere subjected to the disgrace of a public penance before they 
could be admitted to the communion of the Donatists. If they obtained 
possession of a church which had been vsed by their Catholic adversaries, 
they purified the unhallowed building with the same jealous care which 
a temple of idols might have required. They W'ashed the pavement, 
scrapj^ the w.alls, burnt the altar (which was commonly of wood), 
melted the consecrated plate, and cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, 
with every circumstance of ignominy which could provoke and per- 
petuate the animosity of religious factions.* Notwithstanding this ir- 
reconcilable aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and separated in 
ah the cities of Africa, had the same language and manners, the same 
zeal and learning, the same faith and worship. Proscribed by the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, the Donatists still maintained 
in some provinces, particularly In Numidia, their superior numbers; 
and four hundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. 
But the invindhlc spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals; 
and the bosom of their schismatical church was torn by intestine di- 
visions. A fourth part of the Donatist bishops followed the independent 
standard of the hlaximianists. The narrow and solitary path which their 
first leaders had marked out continued to deviate from the great society 
of mankind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could a^m, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, he 
would find his true religion preserved only in a few nameless villages 
of the Cesarean hlauritania.** 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more diffusive 
mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the Christian world The former was an accidental quar- 
rel, occasioned bv the abuse of freedom, the latter was a high and 
mysteiious argument, derived from the abuse of philosophy. From 
the age of Constantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal 
interests both of the Romans and barbarians were deeply involved in 
the theological disputes of Ananism The histonan may therefore be 
permitted respectfully to vrithdraw the veil of the sanctuary, and to de- 
duce the progress of reason and faith, of error and passion, from the 
school of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire 

The genius of PJato, informed by hts omi meditstioa or by the tra- 
ditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt,*’ had ventured *0 explore 

* See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p 91-ioa 

“Tillemont, Mem Ecclesiastiques, tom vi part i p 253 He laughs at 
their partial credulity. He re%crcd Augustin the great doctor of the system 
of predestination 

‘ Plato ^^yptunv peregravit at a sacerdoubus barbans numeros et cffleiha 
a«iperet Cicero de Finibas v ap The Egyptians might still preserve 
tj« traditional creed of the patriarchs Josephus has persuaded many of 
the Christian fathers that Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the 
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the mystenous nature of the Deity \Vhen he had elevated his mind to 
the sublime contemplation of the first self existent, necessary cause of 
the umier^e, the Atheman sage was incapable of conceiving harm the 
simple unitj of his essence could admit the infinite vanety of distinct 
and successive ideas which compos the model of the intcll^ual world, 
how a Being purely incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and independent chaos The vam 
hope of extricating himself from these difficulties, which must ever 
oppress the feeble powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to 
consider the divine nature under the threefold modification— of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the umverse His 
poetical imagination sometimes fixed and animated these metaphysical 
abstractions, the three archical or onginal pimciples were represented 
in the Platonic system as three Gods, umled nth each other by a mys 
tenous and ineffable generation and the Logos v/as particularly con 
sidered under the more accessible character of the Son of an Eternal 
Father, and the Creator and Governor of the world Such appear to 
have been the secret doctrines which were cautiously vrhispered in the 
gardens of the Academy, and which, according to the more recent 
disaples of Plato, could not be perfectly understood till after an assidu 
OU 5 study of thirty years 

The arms of the Macedomans diffused over Asia and Egypt the 
language and learning of Greece, and the theological system of Plato 
was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in 
the celebrated school of Alexandria ’* A numerous colony of Jews bad 
been invited by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new cap- 
ital” While the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremomes 
and pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, i few Hebrews of 
a more liberal spirit devoted tbeir lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation ** They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, ‘he theological system of the Athenian sage But their national 
pnde would have been mortified by a fair confession of their former 
Jews but this vatn op nion cannot be reconciled with the obscure state and 
unsocial manners of the Jewish people whose scriptures were not accessTile 
to Greek cunos ty till more than one hundred years after the death of Plalo 
Sec Xfarsliam Casoa Chron p 144 Le Clerc, Epjstol Critic, vil p 177 iM 
"The modem ''ho lead me to the knowledge of the Platonic system 

are Cudworth (Intellectual System p 568-630) Basra^ (Hub des Juifs 
I ir c. 4 p 53-86) Lc Clerc (Epist. Cnt >«. p 194 200) and Bruckcr 
(Hist. Phdosopl). tom. 1 p 675 ?o6) As the learn ne of these writers was 
-qual, and Ihor intention different an jn«iusti>e observer may derive m 
struction from their d sputcJ and certa nty from the r agreement 

“Brucicer Hist Fh losoph tom «, p iV| 0 -t 3 S 7 The Alexandrian schw 
IS celebrated by Strabo (Lxvii. [p 704 ed Casaub |) and Amm anus (xx u 16) 
“Joscplu Atil quitat- L xiu e J 3 . Basnage Hist des Juifs L vii c 7 
“ For the origin of the Jewish philosophy see Euseb os Priparat Evangel 
sm. 0 10. Accord ng to Ph lo the Therapeutae studied ph losophy and 
ilfucker las proved (Hist Ph losoph. tom. ti p 787) that they gave the 
prefererec to that of Plato 
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poverty and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance of their an 
cestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen from their 
Egyptian masters One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
phUosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and senti- 
ments of the school of Plato, was produced by the Alexandrian Jews, 
and unanimously received as a genuine and valuable relic of the inspired 
Wisdom of Solomon A similar union of the Mosaic faith and the 
Grecian philosophy distinguishes the works of Philo, which were com 
posed, for the most part, under the reign of Augustus The matenal 
50 ul of the universe^® might offend the piety of the Hebrews, but they 
applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the 
patriarchs, and the Son of God was introduced upon earth, under g 
visible and even human appearance, to perform those familiar offices 
which seem incompatible with the nature and attributes of the 
Universal Cause'* 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
achool of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and Greeks, were in 
suffiaent to establish the truth of a mysterious doctrine, which might 
please, but could not satisfy, a rational mind A prophet, or apostle, 
inspired by the Deity, can alone exero«e a lawful dominion over the 
faith of mankind and the theology of Plato might have been for ever 
confounded with, the philosophical visions of the Academy, the Porch, 
and the Lyceum, if the name and divine attributes of the Logos had not 
been confirmed by the celestial pen of the last and most sublime of the 
Evangelists ® The Christian Revelation, which was consummated under 

’’See Calmct Dissertations sur la Bible tom 11 p *77 The book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as the work of 
that monarch and although rejected by the Protestants for want of a Hebrew 
original it has obtained with the rest of the Vulgate the sanction of the 
council of Trent 

* The Platonism of Philo which was famous to a proverb is proved be 
jond a doubt by Le Clerc (Ep st Crit vm p air 228) Basnage (Hisf 
des Juifs 1 IV c s) has clearly ascertained that the Iheolog cal works of 
Philo were composed before the death and most probably before the birth 
of Christ In such a tune of darkness the knowledge of Philo is more aston 
ishng than his errors Bull, Defens Fid Nicen s. i c. 1 p 12 
“ Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miseet 
Besides this material soul Cudworth has discovered (p 562) in Amelius 
Porphyry Plotinus and as lie thinks m Plato hunself a superior spiritual 
h-vfiercosmian soul of the tin verse But this double soul is exploded by 
Brucker, Basnage and Le Clerc as an idle fancy of the latter Platonis s 

** Petav Dogmata Theolog ca tom 11. I viii c. 2 791 Bull Defens Fid 
Nicen s 1 c. 1. p 8 13 This notion till it was abused by the Arians was 
freely adopted m the Christian theology Tertulhan {adv Praxeam c 16) 
has a remarkable and dangerous pass^e After contrasting with indiscreet 
Wit the nature of God and the actions of Jehovah he concludes Sc I cet 
ut hsc de hi o Dei non credenda fuisse si non senpta cssent fortasse non 
credenda de Patre licet senpta 

**1116 Platonuts admired the begtnmng of the Gospel of St John as con 
taming an exe'-t transenot of their own pnnciples Augustin de Cmtat. 
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the reign of Ncrva, disclosed to the world the amazing secret, that the 
Locos, who was ^ith God from the beginning, and was God, who bad 
made all things, and for whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
m the person of Jesus of Nazareth, who had been bom of a virgin, and 
suffered death on the cross Besides the general design of fixing on a 
perpetual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and re 
spectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, which 
disturbed the peace of the primitive church ” I The faith of the 
Ebiomtes,” perhaps of the Nazarenes,®* was gross and imperfect They 
revered Jesus as the greatest of the prophets, endowed with supernatural 
virtue and poner They ascribed to his person and to his future reign 
all the predictions of the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual 
and e%erlasting kingdom of the promised Slessiah** Some of them 
might confess that be was bom of a virgin, but they obstinately rejected 
the preceding existence and divine perfections of the Logos, or Son of 
God, which are so dearly defined jn the Gospel of St John About 
fifty years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by 
Justin Martyr, with less seventy than they seem to deserve,*” formed 
a very inconsiderable portion of the Christian name II The Gnostics 
who were distinguished by the epithet of Docetes, deviated into the 
contrary extreme, and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the Logos, they readily conceiveo that the bright 
est £on, or Emanalton of the Deity, might assume the outward shape 
and visible appearances of a mortal, *♦ but they vamly pretended that 
Del, X. 29 Ameljos apud Cynl adders Julian. L v»i p aSj But in the 
third and fourth centuries the Plalonists of Alexandria might improve their 
Trinity by the secret study of the Christian theology 

*'See Bcausobre Hist Critique du Manicheisme tom i p 377 The Gospel 
according to St John is supposed to hase been published about seventy years 
after the death of Christ 

"The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated by Mosheun (p 330 
and Le Oerc (Hist Eccles p 53^) The Clementines published among 
the apostolical Fathers are attributed by the critics to one of these sectaries 

” Staunch polemics like Bull (Judicium Eccles Cathol c. 2) insist on the 
orthodoxy of the Naearenes, wludi appears Jess pure and certain in the eyes 
of Mosheim (p 330) 

’“The humble condition and suflfenne* of Jesus have always been a 
stumbling block to the Jews "Deus contranis coloribus Messiam 
depmxerat futurus erat Rex Judex Pastor etc See Limborch et Orobio 
Arnica Collat p 8 Jp 53 76 192 234. But this objection has obi ged the be 
lievmg Christians to lift up their eyes to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom 

“Justin ilartyr Dialog com Trypbonte p *43 I44- See Le Oere His^ 
Eccles p 6IS Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium Eccles CathoL c. 7 and 
Appendix) attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin 
but their violent correction of the text is rejected even by the Benedictine 
editors 

“The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their Trinity 
from the Valentinians and ifarcionrtes See Beausobre Hist du Ifani'-heisme 
t «i c. 5. 7 
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the imperfectjons of matter are incompatible wth the purity of a celestial 
substance While the blood of Christ yet smoked on Mount Calvary, 
the Docetes imented the impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, 
instead of issuing from the 'nomb of the Virgin,"’ he had descended on 
the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood, that he had 
imposed on the sen*^ of his enemies and of his disciples, and that the 
ministers of Pilate had vmsted their impotent rage on an airy phantom 
who seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to nse from 
the dead ’* 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda 
mental principle of the theology of Plato encouraged the learned prosel 
}tes of the second and third centuries to admire and study the writings 
of the Athenian sage, who had thus marvellously anticipated one of the 
most surprising discoveries of the Christian revelation The respectable 
name of Plato was used by the orthodox, • and abused by the heretics 
as the common support of truth and error the authority of his skilful 
commentators and the saence of dialectics were emplojed to justify the 
remote consequences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence of 
the inspired miters The same subtle and profound questions con 
ceming the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality of 
the three divine persons of the mysterious Trtad, or Trmity,^^ were agi 
tated m the philosophical and m the Christian schools of Alexandria 

"Non dtgnum est « utcro credere Deum et Eeum Christum non 
d gnum est ut tanta majestas per sordes et squalores muhens transire credatur 
The Gnostics asserted the impurit> of matter and of marriage and they were 
scandal sed bj the gross interpretations of the fathers and even of Augustin 
himself See Bcausobre tom 11 p 523 

{Gibbon confounds here the Marcionites and the Docetae The latter ac 
cepted Christs incarnation ui the womb of the Virgin — O S] 

“Apostobs adhuc m sjeciilo superstiUbus apud Judxam Chnsti sanguine 
recente et phantasma corpus Donum asscrebatur Cotelerius thinks (Patres 
Apostol tom II p 24) that those who will not allow the Docetes to have 
arisen in the time of the Apostles may with equal reason deny that the sun 
shmes at noonday These Doccits who formed the most considerable party 
among the Gnostics were so called because they granted only a seeming bod> 
to Christ 

** Some proofs of tlie respect which the Christians entertained for the person 
and doctrine of Plato may be found m De la Mclhe le Vajer tom v p 135 
etc^edit I7S7 and Basnage Hist des Juifs tom iv p 29 79 etc 
”Doleo bona fide Platonem omnium hireticorum condimentanum factum 
Tertul! an de Anima c 23 Pctavius (Dogm Theolog tom 111 proleg 2) 
shows that this was a general complaint Bcausobre (tom i I iti c 9 10) 
has deduced the Gnostic errors from Platonic principles and as in the 
school of Alexandria those principles were blended with the Oriental philos 
ophy (Bruckcr tom 1 p 1356) the sent ment of Beausobre may be reconciled 
with the opinion of Mosheim (General H story of the Church vol 1 p 37) 

’ If Theophtlus b shop of Antioch (see Dupin Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique 
tom I p 66) was the first who employed the word Tnod Trtntf^ that abstract 
term which was already familiar to the schools of philosophy must have 
been introduced into the theology of the Christians after the middle of the 
second century 
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An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the secrets of the 
abyss; and the pride of the prof^sors and of their disdples was satisfied 
with the science of words But the most sagacious of the Christian theo- 
logians, the great Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed ** that, 
whenever he forced his understanding to meditate on the divinity of the 
Logos, his toilsome and unavailing efforts recoiled on themselves; that 
the more he thought, the less he comprehended; and the more he wrote, 
the less capable was he of expressing his thoughts. In every step of the 
inquiry' we are compelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable 
disproportion between the size of the object and the capacity of the 
human mind. We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, 
and of matter, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our ex- 
perimental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positive 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, perplexity, 
and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from the nature 
of the subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable weight, the philo- 
sophic and the theological disputant; but we may observe two essential 
and peculiar circumstances which ^'scriminated the doctrines of the 
catholic church from the opinions of the Platonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education and 
curious disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately discuss in 
the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexandria, the abstruse questions 
of metaphysical sdence. The lofty speculations, which neither con- 
vinced the understanding nor a^tated the passions of the PlatonSsts 
themselves, were carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and even 
the stu^ous part of mankind.” But after the Logos bad been revealed 
as the sacred object of the faith, the hope, and the religious worship of 
the Christians, the mi'sterious sj-stem was embraced by a numerous and 
'increasing midlitude in every province of the Roman world. Those 
persons who, from their age, or sex, or occupations, were the least quali- 
fied to judge, who were the least exercU^ in the habits of abstract 
reasoning, aspired to contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature, 
and it is the boast of Tertullian ** that a Christian mechanic could read- 
ily answer such questions as bad perplexed the wisest of the Grecian 
sages. MTiere the subject lies so far bej'ond our reach, the difference 

‘’Athanasius, tom. t- p. &)S. Hjs expressions have an uncommon enerRy; 
and as he was nntinS to monies, there could not IpC any occasion for lum 
to oSeel a rational language. 

“In a treatise which professed to explain the opinions of ihe ancient plulos- 
ophers concerning the nature of the gods, we might expect to discover the 
tlicoloffical Trinity of Flato. But Oeexo very honestly confessed that, though 
fe fad transbted the Timams, be could never oiiderstand that mysterious 
dafogue. Sec Hieronjin. pr*f. ad t xu in Isaiam, tom v. p 154 Item iv 
p. cd- Vallats 1 .......... c- -j 

“Tertullan. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle. Diciionnairc, au not Simenuie. 
IJiS remarks on the presumption of Tertidhan arc profound and interesting 
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bet^^een the highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed 
be calculated as infinitely small, jet the degree of weakness may per 
haps be measured by tlie degree of otetinacy and dogmatic confidence 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a vacant 
hour, became the most serious business of the present, and the most 
useful preparation for a future, life A tlieology which it was incumbent 
to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it might be dan- 
gerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar topic of private 
meditation and popular discourse The cold indifference of philosophy 
was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion, and even the metaphors 
of common language suggested the fallacious prejudices of sense and ex- 
penence The Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure genera- 
tion of the Greek mythology,** were tempted to argue from the familiar 
analogy of the filial and paternal relations The character of Son seemed 
to imply a perpetual subordination to the voluntary author of his exist- 
ence,** but as the act of generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted 
sense, must be supposed to transmit the properties of a common nature,” 
they durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of the 
Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father Fourscore years after the 
] death of Christ, the Christians of Bithynia declared before the tribunal 
of Pliny dial they invoked him as a god and his divine honours have 
been perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
assume the name of his disciples** Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have engaged them to assert the equal and abso 
lute divinity of the Logos, if their rapid ascent towards the throne of 
heaven had not been imperceptibly cbeiked by the apprehension of 
V lolating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of Christ, and 
of the Universe The suspense and fluctuation produced in the mmds 
of the Christians by these opposite tendenaes may be observed m the 
writings of the theologians who flourished after the end of the apostolic 
age and before the origin of the Anan controversy Their suffrage is 

’Lactantius, iv 8. Yet the Probole or Prolatto, which the most orthodox 
divines borrowed without scruple from the Valentuiians and illustrated by 
the comparisons of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays etCL, either 
meant nothing or favoured a inatenal idea of the divine generation. See 
Ccausobre tom i 1 iil c. 7 p 548 

“Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed 
his being to the will of ihc Father See Clarkes Scripture Trinity, p 280-287 
On the other hand Athanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant 
wliat they are afraid to deny The schoolmen extricate themselves from this 
difficulty by the distinction of a preceding and a concomitant will Petav 
Dogm. Theolog tom 11 1 vu c. ^ P 587-603 

“ Sec Petav Dogm. Theolog tom 11 I 11. c. 10, p 159 

"Carmenque Christo quasi Deo dicere sccum invicem Plm EpisL x. 97 
The sense of Deus, G» 5 » Elohim in the ancient languages is critically exam 
ined by Le Oetc <Arj Cntica p 150-IS6). and the propriety of -worshipping 
a very excellent creature is ably dcfeniW by the Sociaian Emivn (Tracts. 

P. 29-36 ■SI Ua) 
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claimed, with equal confidence, by the orthodoT and by the heretical 
parties, and the most mquisitive cnUcs have fairly allowed that, if they 
had the good fortune of possessing the catholic verity, they have de- 
livered their conceptions m loose, inaccurate, and sometimes contra 
dictory language ** 

II The devotion of individuals was the first arcumstance which 
distinguished the Chnstians from the Platomsts the second was the 
authority of the church The disciples of philosophy asserted the rights 
of intellectual freedom, and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a hberal and voluntary tribute which they offered to su 
penor reason But the Chnstians formed a numerous and disaplmed 
soaety and the junsdiction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised over the mmds of the faithful The loose wanderings of the 
imagination were gradually confined by creeds and confessions, *'* the 
freedom of private judgment submitted to the public wisdom of qmods, 
the authority of a thcolo^an was determined by his ecclesiastical rank, 
and the episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the 
church on those who deviated from the orthodox belief But m an age 
of religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the ound, and the zeal or obstmacy of a spiritual rebel 
was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition avance A 
metaphy-sical argument became the cause or pretence of political coo 
tests the subtleties of the Platonic sdiool were used as the badges of pop 
ular factions, and the distance which separated their respective tenets 
was enlarged or magmfled by the acrimony of dispute As long as the 
dark heresies of Fraxeas and SabeUius laboured to confound the Taihtr 
with the Son,**^ the orthodox party might be excused if they adhered 
more strictly and more eamesUy to the dislmctton than to the equally 
of the divine persons But as soon as (he heat of controv ersy had subsided 
and the progress of the Sabellxans was no longer an object of terror to 
the churches ot Rome, of Africa, ot of Egypt, the tide of tberfogical 
opinion began to flow with a geotle but steady motion toward the con 

" S«e Daille, de Usu Patrum and \jt Cler<^ BibtiotheqM Umvcrselle tom. 

X. p 409 To arragn the faith of the Ante-Nicene fathers was the object, 
or at least has been the effect of the stupendous work of Petavms on the 
Tnm y (Dogm Theoloff tom. u > nor has the deep impression been erased 
by the learned defence of Bishop Bolt 

“The most anoent creeds were drawn op with the neatest latitude. See 
Bull (judiaum Eedes CathoL) who tries to prevent Episcopins from de- 
rjiinp any advantage from this observation. 

(As regards cree^ it is a well known fact that prior to the Counol of 
Nicea no creed had ever been formulated which was to be regarded as a 
test ol orthodoxy There had been formal expression of Oinstian belief for 
the use of catechumens as has been shown ty Prof Gwatkin but that was 

•The heresies of Fraxeas SabcUtus etc, are accurately explained by 
Mosheim (p 425 6^714) Fraxeas who came to Rome about the end of 
the second century deceived, for come time, the simphoty of the bishop and 
was confuted by the pen ot the angry Tertullian. 
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trary e^reme, and the most orthodox doctors allowed thenrsehes the use 
of the terms and definitions which had been censured in the mouth of the 
sectaries ** After the edict of toleration had restored peace and leisure 
to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was revived in the anaent 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the tumultuous city of Alex- 
andria, and the flame of religious discord was rapidly communicated 
from the schools to the clergy, the people, the provinces, and the East 
The abstruse question of the eternity of the Logos was agitated m eccle 
siastic conferences and popular sermons, and the heterodox opinions of 
Anus ^ere soon made public by his own zeal and by that of his ad 
versaries His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the 
learning and blameless hre of the eminent presbyter, who, in a former 
election, had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions 
to the episcopal throne ** His competitor Alexander assumed the office 
of his judge The important cause was argued before him , and if at first 
he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence as an 
absolute rule of faith ** The undaunted presbyter, who presumed to re 
sist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated from the communion 
of the church But the pride of Anus was supported by the applause of 
a numerous party He reckoned among his immediate followers two 
bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may ap 
pear almost incredible) seven hundred virgins A large majority of the 
bishops of Asia appeared to support or favour his cause, and their 
measures were conducted by Eusebius of C^sarea, the most learned of 
the Christian prelates and by Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had acquired 
the reputation of a statesman without forfeiting that of a saint Synods 
in Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to the synods of Egypt The 
attention of the prince and people was attracted by this theological dis 
pute, and the decision, at the end of six years,** was referred to the su 
preme authority of the general counal of Nice 


“Socrates acknowledges that the heresy of Anus proceeded from hjs 
strong desire to embrace an opinion the most diametncally opposite to that 
of Sabclhus 

“The figure and manners of Anus the character and numbers of his first 
proselytes are pa nted m very li>ely colours by Ep phanius (tom 1 Hares 
ktix. 3 p 729 [cd Pans i6'’2l) and we cannot but regret tliat he should 
soon forget the h storian to assume the task of controversy 

“See Philostorgius (L 1 c 3) and Godefroy*s ample Commentary Yet 
^e cred bility of Philostorgius is lessened in the eyes of the orthodox by 
his Arian sra and in those of rational critics by his passion his prejudice 
and his ignorance 

“Sozomcn (1 i c 15) represents Alexander as indifferent and even ig 
norant m the beginning of the controversy while Socrates (I i c 5) ascribes 
^e origin of the dispute to the vain cunosity of his theological speculations 
Dr Jortin (Remarks on Eccles astical History voL 11 p 178) has censured 
With his usual freedom the conduct of Alexander irpij ^fan-r/rac 

iluCtn y lailXtver 

"The flames of Ananism m ght bum for some time m secret but there 
is reason to bet eve that they burst out with violence as earlv as the vear 
319- Tillcmont ilcm Eccles tom \i p 774 78**. 
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Wben the mj'sterics of the Christian faith were dangerously exposed to 
public debate, it might be observed that the human understanding was 
capable of forming three distinct, though imperfect, systems concerning 
the nature of the Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of 
these systems, in a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy 
and error.*'* I. According to the first hypothesis, which was maintained 
by Alius and bis disciples, the logos was a dependent and spontaneous 
production, created from nothing by the will of the Father. The Son, 
by whom all things were made,** had been begotten before all worlds, 
and the longest of the astronomical periods could be compared only as a 
fleeting moment to the extent of his duration; yet this duration was not 
infinite,*® and there had been a time which preceded the ineffable genera* 
lion of the Logos. On this only-begotten Son the Almighty Father bad 
transfused his ample ^int, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. 
Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance beneath his feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels; yet he 
shone only with a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman em- 
perors, who were invested with the titles of Csesat oi Augustus,*® he 
gomned the universe in obedience to the will of bis Father and Monarch. 
II. In the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, in- 
communicable perfections which rdlgioo and philosophy appropriate to 
the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds or substances, three 
co-equal and co-eternal beings, composed the Divine Essence,** and it 
would have implied contradiction that any of them should not have 
existed, or that they should ever cease to exist.** The advocates of a 
system which seemed to establish three independent Deities attempted to 
preserve the imity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the design and 

*’ Quid credidU? Certe, out tia nomtaa audjens tres Deos esse credidit, 
et idololatra cffectus est; aut in tnbus vocabuhs trinommem credens Deum, 
in Sabellii hxresun incurnt; out edoctus ab Arianis unum esSe verutn Deum 
Patrem, filium et spintum sanctum credidit creaturas Aut extra hare quid 
credere portuent nesao Hieronytn adv. Luciferianos [tom. fi p 184. ed. 
Vallars] Jerom reserves for the last the orthodox system, which is more 
complicated and dilHcuU 

“As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually intro- 
duced among the Christians (Beausobre, tom ii p 165-215), the dignity 
of the workman %ery naturally rose with that »f the v/erk 

“The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p could digest 

an eternal generation from an infinite cause 

**'n«s profane and absurd sttmle is employed by several of the pnmitivc 
fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus 
and his son, and it is alleged, without censure, by Full himself. See Defens 
Fid Ntcen. sect, itt c. 5, No 4. 

“Sec Cudworth's Intellectual System, p 559. 579 This dangerous hy^ 
thesis was countenanced by the two Gregor«s, of Nyssa and Naziaitr^ by 
Cyril of Alexandria, John of Damascus, etc. See Cudwonli, p 603 Le Clerc, 
Bihhotheque Universelle, tom xvfti. p, 97-105. 

“Augustin seems to envy the freeooixi of the philosophers Libens terbis 
loquuntur philosophi . . . Nos autem non didmas duo vel tiia principia, duos 
vel tres Decs De Gvitat Dei, x. 23. 
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order of the ^orld, by the perpetual concord of their administration 
and the essential agreement of their -will. A faint resemblance of this 
unity of action may be discovered in the societies of men, and even of 
animals. The causes which disturb their harmony proceed only from the 
imperfection and inequality of their faculties; but the omnipotence 
which is guided by infinite iivisdom and goodness cannot fail of choosing 
the same means for the accomplishment of the same ends. HI. Three 
beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their existence, possess all 
the divine attributes in the most perfect degree, who are eternal in du- 
ration, infinite in space, and intimately present to each other and to the 
whole universe, irresistibly force ihemsehes on the astonished mind as 
one and the same Being, who, in the economy of grace, as well as in 
that of nature, may manifest himself under different forms, and be con- 
sidered under different aspects By this hypothesis a real substantial 
trinity is refined into a trinity of names and abstract modifications that 
subsist only in the mind which conceives them. The Logos is no longer 
a person, hut an attribute; and it is only in a figurative sense that the 
epithet of Son can be applied to the eternal reason which was with God 
from the beginning, and by vihtch, not by •whom, all things were made. 
The incarnation of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
Divine Wisdom, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the 
man Jesus Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebfonite had begun, 
and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our adoration 
eludes our inquiry.®* 

If the bishops of the council of Nice *® had been permitted to follow 
the unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and his associates could 
scarcely have flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining a ma- 
jority of votes in favour of an hypothesis so directly adverse to the two 
most popular opinions of the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived 
the danger of their situation, and prudently assumed those modest vir- 
tues which, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom 
practised, or even praised, except by the weaker party. They recom- 

"Boethius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
«>.plains the unity of the Trinity by the \%xdifSrrenee of the three persons See 
the judicious remarks of Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Choisie, tom xvi p 225, etc. 

“If the Sabelhans were sUrtlcd at this conclusion, they were driven down 
another precipice into the confession that the Father was bom of a virgin, that 
«e had suffered on the cross , and thus deserved the odious epithet of Poln- 
piissians, with which they were branded by their adversaries See the invec- 
^ves of Tcrtullian against Praxeas, and the temperate reflections of Mosheim 
(P 423, 681) , and Beausobre, tom i 1 iii c 6, p 533 

“The transactions of the council of Nice arc related by the ancients, not 
only in a partial, but m a very imperfect manner Such a picture as Fra Paolo 
'vould have drawn can never be recovered, but such rude sketches as have been 
traced by the pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont 
(Mem Eccles tom vi p 669-759), and in Le Oerc (Bibliothjque UmverBclle 
tom X p 43S-454) 
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mended the exercise of Christian dianty and moderation, urged the 
incomprehensible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any 
terms or defimtions which could not be found m the Scriptures, and 
offered, by \ery liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without 
renouncing the integrity of their own principles The victonous faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspiaon, and anxiously sought 
for some irreconalable mark of distinction, the rejection of which might 
inv olv e the Anans m the guilt and consequences of heresy A letter was 
publicly read and ignominiously tom, in which their patron, Eusebius of 
hiicomedia, ingenuously confe^ed that the admission of the Hosrooo 
SION, or Consubstantial, a word already familiar to the Platonists, was 
mcompatible with the prmaples of their theological tystera The fortu 
Date opportumty was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed 
the resolutions of the synod, and, according to the lively expressions of 
Ambrose,®* they used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the 
'cabbard, to cut off the head of the hated monster The consubstanti 
ahty of the Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice 
and has been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the 
ChnsUan faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Onental, and 
the Protestant churches But tf the same word had not served to stig 
jnatise the hereucs and to urute the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was introduced 
into the orthodox creed This majority was divided into two parties 
distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the Tntheists 
and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes seemed to over 
throw the foundations either of natural or revealed religion they mutually 
agreed to quahfy the ngour of their prmaples, and to disavow the just, 
but invidious, consequences which might be urged by their antagonists 
The interest of the common cause inclined them to jom their numbers 
and to conceal their differences their animosity was softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes were suspended by the 
use of the mystenous Hamootaion, which other party was free to inter 
pret according to Iheir peculiar tenets The Sabellian sense which, 
about fifty years before, had obliged the counal of Antioch to prohibit 
this celebrated term, had endeared it to those theologians who enter 
tamed a secret but fortial affection for a nominal Tnnity But the more 
fashionable sain ts of the Anan times, the mtrepid Athanasius the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the o^er pillars of the church who 
supported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
consider the expression of substance as if it had been ^monymous with 

** We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide L kl cap ult.) for the knowledjre of 
this cunous anecdote. Hoc verbum posvenint Paires quod Tiderunt adrer 
sarus esse fonzudani nt tanquam evagiiuto ab ipsis gUdio ipsum nefandx 
caput haereseos amputarent. 

" See Bull, Defens. Fid Nicca. sect. ti. c. i p. XS 36. He thmLs it h s duty 
to reconcile two orthodox trcodi. 
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that o{ nature, and they ventured to illustrate their meaning by affirm 
ing that three men, as they belong to the same common species, are 
consubstantial or homoousian to each other This pure and distinct 
equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal connection and 
spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the divine persons, 
and, on the other, by the pre eminence of the Father, which was acknowl 
edged as far as it is compatible with the independence of the Son 
ithm these limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of orthodoxy 
was allowed securely to vibrate On either side, beyond this consecrated 
ground, the heretics and the daemons lurLed in ambush to surprise and 
devour the unhappy wanderer But as the degrees of theological hatred 
depend on the spirit of the war rather than on the importance of the 
controversy, the heretics who degraded were treated with more seventy 
than those who annihilated the person of the Son The life of Athana 
sius was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the impious madness 
of the Anans,*^ hut he defended above twenty years the Sabelliamsm of 
Marcellus of Ancyra, and when at last he was compelled to withdraw 
himself from his communion be continued to mention with an ambiguous 
smile the venial errors of his respectable friend * 

The authority of a general council, to which the Anans themselves 
had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the mystenous characters of the word Homoousion, which es 
sentially contributed, notwithstanding some obscure disputes some noc 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the uniformity of faith or at 
least of language The Consubstantialisls, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried m the simplicity and 
steadiness of their own creed and insulted the repeated variations of 
their adversaries, who were destitute of any certain rule of faith The 
sincerity or the cunning of the Arian chiefs the fear of the laws or of 
the people, their reverence for Christ their hatred of Athanasius all the 

“ According to Aristotle the s ars were homoousian to each other That 
Hotwousiiis means of one substance in Htd hath been shown by Peta\ius 
Curcellaus Cudworth Le Ocrc etc and to prove it would le actun agerr 
Th s IS the just remark of Dr Jortm (vol 11 p 212) who Examines the ^^rian 
controversy with learn ng candour and ingenuity 
“ See Petavius (Dogm Theolog tom 11 1 iv c. 16 p 453 etc ) Cudw orth 
'P S59) Bull (sect IV p 285290 edit Grab) The irep * or cirCMw 
> rcfiio IS perhaps the deepest and darkest corner of the whole theoloeical 
abyss 

"The third section of Bull s Defence of the Nicene Faith which some of his 
antagonists have called nonsense and others heresy is consecrated to the su 
prcmacy of the Father 

The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and his followers chose 
to^ompliment the Anans was that of Anamaniles 

Ep phan us tom 1 Hares Ixxii 4. p 837 See the adventures of Mar 
cellus in Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom >1 p 8S0 899) His work, m otc 
book of the Unity of God was answered m the </ rec books wh ch are still ex 
tant of Eusebius After a long and careful exam nation Petavius (tom u L 
^ 14 p 78) has reluctantly pronounced the condemnation of Marcclh s 
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causes, human and divine, that Influence and disturb the counsels of a 
theological faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord 
and inconstanc>’, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen 
different models of religion,®* and avenged the violated dignity of the 
churcli. The zealous Hilary,®* who, from the peculiar hardships of h's 
situation, was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors 
of tJie Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the ten 
provinces of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found 
very few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God.“ 
The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of which he was the 
spectator and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
passions of his soul ; and in the following passage, of which I shall tran- 
saibe a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “ It is a thing,” says Hilary, “ equally 
deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as opinions 
among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as many sources of 
blasphemy as there are faults among us; because we make creeds arbi- 
trarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The Hotnoousion is rejected, 
and received, and explained away by successive synods. The partial or 
total resemblance of the Father and of (he Son is a subject of dispute 
for the«e unhappy times. Every year, nay, every moon, we make new 
creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We repent of what we hav e done, 
we defend those who repent, we anathematise those whom we defended. 
We condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own In 
that of others; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we have 
been the cause of each other’s ruin.” *® 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I should 
swell this theological digression by a minute examination of the eighteen 
creeds, the authors of which, for the most part, disclaimed the odious 
name of their parent Arius It is amusing enough to delineate the form, 
and to trace the vegetation, of a singular plant, but the tedious detail 
of leaves without flowers, and of branches without fruit, would soon 
exhaust the patience and disappoint the curiosity of tte laborious 
“Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia and Rimini 
(tom t. p 886-^5 [p 735 ed Ben^ J), has given an ample list of Anan 
creeds, which has bera enlarged and improved by the labours of the inde- 
fatigable Tillemont. (Mem Eccles tom. vi. p 477). 

“Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom, has delineated the just char- 
acter of Hilary, To revise his text, to compose the annals of his life, and to 
justify hts sentiments and conduct, »s the province of the Benedictine edrtors 
“Absque episcopo Eleusio et panels cum co, ex majore parte Asian* decern 
pfoji/ic/*, inter quss consieto, sere Deaai /Ksc/unt aiinsm penitirs 

nescirentl cum procliviore cnim venia ignorarent quam obtrectafent Hilar 
de Synodis, sive dc Fide Onentalium, c 63, p life, edit Benedict In the 
celebrated parallel between atheisoi and soperstition, the bishop of Poitiers 
would have been surprised in the philosophic soaciy of Bayle and Plutarclu 
“Hilanus ad Constantmm, 1 1 c. 4, ^ p 1227, 1228 This remarkable pas- 
sage deserved the attention of Mr Lo'-Le, who has transcribed it (voL iiu p 
470) into the model of his new commonplace book 
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Student One question, which gradually arose from the Anan contro- 
\er^, ma>, however, be noticed, as it served to produce and discnnu 
natc the three sects who were united only b> their common aversion 
to theHomoousion of the Niccnc synod i If they were asked whethet 
(he Son was like unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered 
in the negative by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Anus, 
O’- indeed to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite 
difference between the Creator and the most crcellent of his creature^ 
This obvnous consequence was maintained by Aetius,*^ on whom the zeal 
of his adversanes bestowed the surname of the Atheist His restless 
and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost every profession of 
human life He was successiv-cl> a slave, or at least a husbandman 
a travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a ph>'sician, a schoolmaster, a theo- 
logian, and at last the apostle of a new chur^, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomms •* Armed with texts of Senp 
ture, and with captious sj llogisms from the logic of Aristotle, the subtle 
AeUus had acquired the fame of an invincible disputant, whom it was 
impossible cither to silence or to convince Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the Anan bishops, till they were forced to renounce and 
even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy of bis reason- 
ing, had prejudiced their cause m the popular opinion, and offended 
the piety of their most devoted followers 2 The omnipotence 
of the Creator suggested a spoaous and respectful solution of the 
hienew of the Father and the Son, and faith might humbly receive 
'’hat renson could not presume to deny, that the Supreme God might 
communicate his infinite perfections, and aeate a being similar only 
to himself” These Anans were powerfully supported by the weight 
and abilities of their leaders, who had succeeded to the management 
of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied the prinapal thrones of 
the East They detested, perhaps with some affectation, the impiety 
of Aetius, they professed to believe, either without reserve or according 
to the Scriptures, that the Son was different from all other creatures, 
and similar onl) to the Father But they denied that he was either of 
the same or of a similar substance sometimes boldly justifying their 


In Ph lostorgms (1 111 c 15) the character and adventures of Actius aj>- 
singular enough though they arc carefully softened by the hand of a friend 
ihe editor Godefroy (p 153) who was more attached to his principles than to 
his author has collected the odious arcuimtances wh ch Ins various adversaries 
nave preserved or invented 

Accord ng to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries 
Aetius had been endowed with a stronger understanding and Eunomius had 
acquired more art and learn ng (Philostorgios 1 viu c 18) The confess on 
and apology of Eunomms (Fabnems Bibliot Gnec tom vni p '’38 303) is 
®he of the few heretical pieces which have escaped 

. Yet according to the opinion of Estiosand Bull (p sgy) there js one power 
that of creation which God cannot communicate to a creature Estius who so 
accurately defined the limits of Omnipotence was a Dutchman by b rth and by 
trade a scholastic divine Dupm Bibhot Eccles tom xvu p 45 
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dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of the ^vord substance, Vrhich 
seems to imply an adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature 
of the Diety. 3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar 
substance was the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia; and 
when the leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of 
Seleucia,^® their opinion would have prev’ailed by a majority of one 
hundred and five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was 
ch{»en to express this mysterious resemblance bears so dose an affinity 
to the orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 
furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong excited be- 
tween the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently happens 
that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest to each other 
acddentally represent the most opposite ideas, the observation would 
be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any real and sensible 
distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, as they were im- 
properly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. The bishop of 
Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed at a coalition of 
parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and faithful interpreta- 
tion,^^ the Eomoiousion may be redact to a consubstantial sense. 
Vet he confesses that tbe word has a dark and suspicious aspect; and, 
as if darkness were congenial to theolc^ical disputes, tbe Semi-Arians, 
who advanced to the doors of tbe church, assailed them with the most 
unrelenting futy. 

The provinces of Egypt and Aria, which cultivated the language and 
manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian 
controversy. The familiar study of the Platonic system, a vain and 
argumentative disposition, 3 copious and flexible idiom, supplied the 
clergy and people of the East with an inexhaustible flow of words and 
distinctions; and, in the midst of their fierce contentions, they easily 
forgot the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the submis- 
rion which is enjoined by religion. The uihabitants of the West were of 
a less inquisitive spirit; their passions were not so forcibly moved by 
invisible objects, their minds were less frequently exercised by the 
habits of dilute; and such was the happy ignorance of the Galilean 
church, that Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general 
counal, was sUU a strat^r to the Nicene creed-** The Latins had 

" Sabintis (ap Socfat 1 n c 39 ) had copied the acts , Athanasius and Hilary 
have explained the divisions of this Anan synod, the other circumstances which 
are relative to it are carefully collected by Baronius and Tillemont 

" Fideli et jMi jntellistt'Ua . . De Sywod c. 77 . P is 93 - In his short appto- 
getical notes (first published by the Benedictines from a MS of Chartres) he 
obseries that he used this cautious expression, quia mtelLgerem et impiam, p 
1206 See p 1146 Philostorgius, who saw those objects through a different 
medium, is inclined to forget the difference of the important diphthong Sec 
in particular viii. 17, and Oodefroy, p 35i 

"Tester Deum cteli atque terra me cum neutrum audissem, semper tamen 
utrumque sensisse . . Regeneratns pndem ct in episcopatu aliquantisper 
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received the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful 
medium of a translation. The po\erty and stubbornness of their native 
tongue was not alwa>s capable of affording just equivalents for the 
Greek terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy,” 
which had been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the chur^, to egress 
the mysteries of the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might intro- 
duce into the Latin theology a long train of error or perplexity.’* But 
as the western provincials had the good fortune of dermng their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility; and when the Arian pestilence 
approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the seasonable 
prKcrvative of the Homoousion by the paternal care of the Roman 
pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were displayed in the 
memorable synod of Rimini, which surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it Avas composed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, Caul, Britain, and Illyricum. From the first debates 
It appeared that only four score prelates adhered to the party, though 
tfity affected to anathematise the name and memory of Arius. But this 
inferiority was compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, 
and of discipline; and the minority wras conducted by Valens and Ur- 
sacius, two bishops of Illyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues 
of courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and nego- 
tiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the LaUn bishops, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and importunity, 
rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini was not allowed 
to separate till the members had imprudently subscribed a captious 
i-reed, in which some expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, 
were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on this occasion 
that, according to Jerom, the world was surprised to find itself Arian.’* 
But the bishops of the Latin provinces had no sooner reached their 
respective dioceses than they discovered their mistake, and repented 
of their weakness The ignominious capitulation was rejected with 
disdain and abhorrence, and the Homoousian standard, which had been 

manens fidem Niccnam nunquam nisi cxsulaturus audm Hilar de Synodis, 
c. xci p 1205 The Benedictines arc persuaded that he governed the diocese 
of Poitiers several years before his exile. 

” Seneca (Epist Iviii ) complains that even the t 4 I* of the Platomsts (the 
ens of the bolder schoolmen) could not be expressed by a Latin noun 

’*The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length ga\e to 
a iiUHimcal rather than a ffeiiencaf unity (see Petav tom 11 1 iv c T3, p 424) 
was favoured by the Latin language rplas seems to excite the idea of substance, 
Irtnitas of qualities 

Ingemuit totus orbis, et Ananum se esse miratus est Hieronym, adv. 
Lucifer tom i p 145 [Tom 11 p ipr, cd Vallars ] 
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sbaien but not o\'erthrown, was more finniy replanted in all the churdies 

of the "West.’* 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revolutions, 
of those theological disputes whidi disturbed the peace of Christianity 
under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But as those princes 
presumed to e.xtend their despotism over the /aith, as well as over the 
lives and fortunes of their subjects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes 
inclined the ecclesiastical balance: and the prerogathes of the King 
of Hea>en were settled, or changed, or modified, in the rabinet of an 
earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the emperor continued 
for some time to view with cool and careless indifference the object of 
the dispute. As he was yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the 
quarrels of theologians, he addressed to the contending parties, to Alex- 
ander and to i\rius, a moderating eptatle;’* which may be ascribed with 
far greater reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and Statesman 
than to the dictates of any of his epfecopal counsellors He attributes 
the origin of the whole controtersy to a trilling and subtle question con- 
cerning an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked 
by the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. He laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, and 
the same worship, should be diWdcd by such inconsiderable distinctions; 
and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alexandria the e-xample 
of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain their arguments without 
losmg their temper, and assert their freedom without violating their 
friendship. The indifference and contempt of the sovereign would have 
been, perhaps, the most effectual method of silencing the dispute, if the 
popidar current had been less rapid and impetuous, and if Constantine 
hing glf, in the midst of faction and fanaticism, could have preserved 
the calm possession of his own mind. But his ecclesiastical giitilstecs 
soon conlri\ed to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken the zeal of the proselyte. He was provoked by the insults which 
had been offered to his statues, he was alarmed by the real as well as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief; and he extinguished 
the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he assembled 
three hundrexl bishops within the walb of the same palace. Tlie pres- 
ence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate; hb attention 
multiplied the arguments; and he exposed bis person with a patient 

”The story of the council of Rinuni b >ciy elegantly toW by Sulplcius Sev- 
erui (Hut. Sacra. L il p. edit. Lugd. BaU 1647). and by Jerom, in his 

tlialogne against the Lucifcrians The design of the latter is to apologue for 
ll« conduct of the X.attn bishops, who were deeetced, and who repented 

" Eusebius, m Vit. Constant L le c. 6t*72- The principles of toleration and 
religious mdiflerence contained in this epistle lias e gii en great offence to Haro- 
nios, TiUemont. ett, who suppose that the emperor had some evil couasellor. 
ether Satan or Eusebius, at his elbow Sec Jortin's Bemarks. tom 11. p sSj 
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intrepidity wluch animated the valour of the combatants Notwith 
standing the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence and 
sagacity of Constantine/® a Roman general, whose religion might be 
stdl a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been enlightened 
either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to disciiss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an article of faith 
But the credit of his favounte Osius, who appears to have presided in 
the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the orthodox 
party, and a well tuned insmuation, that the same Eusebius of Nico 
media, who now protected the heretic, had lately assisted the tyrant and ** 
might exasperate him against their adversanes The Nicene creed was 
ratified by Constantme, and his firm declaration, that those who re- 
sisted the dmne judgment of the synod must prepare themselves for an 
immediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of a feeble opposition, which, 
from seventeen, was almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops 
Eusebius of Csesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
homoous on,*® and the wairCring conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile The 
impious Anus was banished into one of the remote provinces of Illyri- 
cum, his person and disciples were branded, by law, with the odious 
name of Porphynans, his wntings were condemned to the flames, and a 
capital punishment was denounced against those m whose possession 
they should be found The emperor had now imbibed the spuit of 
controversy, and the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to 
inspire his subject* with the hatred which he had conceived agamst the 
enemies of Christ 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 
instead of principle, three years from the council of Nice were scarcely 
elapsed before he discovered seme symptoms of mercy, and even of in- 
dulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which was secretly protected by 
his favounte sister The exiles were recalled, and Eusebius, who grad- 
ually resumed his influence over the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which he bad been ignommiously de- 

'* Eusebius m Vit Corstantin ! m c. 13 , ^ 

"Theodoret has preserved (1 j c. 20) an epistle from ConstanUue to the 
people of Nicomedia in which the monarch declares himself the publ c accuser 
of one of his subjects, he styles Eusebius * rjjp rupawiitij* 
and complains of his hostile behaviour during the civil war 

“See in Socrates (1 i c. 8), or rather in Thcodoret (L 1 c. 12), an original 
letter of Eusebius of Czsarca m wheb he attempts to justify his subscribing 
the Homoousion The character of Eusebius has always been a problem , but 
those who have read the second critical epistle of Le Qerc (Ars Cntica tom. 

• > P 30^) must entertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoiry and 
sincerity of the bishop of Gesarea 

* Athanasius tom i p 727 [tom 1 p 247 , «d Bcned 1 , Philostorgius 1 1 c 
10 and Godefroy’s Commentary p 4 * 

Socrates I .. c. p In h s circular letters which were addressed to the 
scNeral cities Constantme employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and 
ccimc raillery 
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graded. Arius himself was treated by the whole court with the respect 
which would have been due to an innocent and oppressed man. His 
faith was approved by the synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair bs injustice, by issuing an absolute command that 
he should be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedra! of 
Constantinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph 
of Arius, he expired; and the strange and horrid drcumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had contributed 
more efficaciously than by their prayers to dehver the church from the 
most formidable of her enemies.** The three principal leaders of the 
catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were deposed on various accusations, by the sentence of 
numerous councils; and were afterwards banished into distant prodnces 
by the first of the Christian emperors, who, in the last moments of his 
life received the rites of baptbm from the Arian bishop of Kicomedia. 
The ecclesiastical government of Constantine cannot be justified from 
the reproach of levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, un- 
skDled in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
tbe modest and spedous professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he 
ne\’er perfectly understood; and while be protected Arius, and perse- 
cuted Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark 
of the Kristian faith, and the peculiar glory of hU own reign.” ^ 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from tbeir child- 
hood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in the delay of 
their baptism, the example of their father. Like bm, they presumed 
to pronounce then judgment on mysteries into which they bad ne%’er 
been regularly initiated:** and the fate of the Trinitarian controverey 
depend^, in a great measure, on the sentiments of ConstantluS, t\bo in- 
herited the prorinces of the East, and acquired the possession of the 
whole empire. The Arian presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his 
use the testament of the deceosra emperor, improved the fortunate oc- 
casion which had Introduced him to the ianuiianty ol a prince whose 
public counsels were al^raj's swayed by his domestic favourites. Tbe( 
eimudis and slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and 

"We derive the original story from Athanasius (tom. i p, Cro}, "ho ex- 
presses some reluctance to stigmatise the memory of the dead, lie might ex- 
aggerate : but the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople " ould 
have rendered it dangerous to invent. Those « ho press the literal narrative of 
the death of Arms (his bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must mate their 
option between fouon and miracle. 

••The change in the sentiments oral teast in the conduct of Constantine, may 
be traced tn Luscbius (in Vit Constant t ii» e-ij, L ir. c. 41), Socrates fJ. ». 
c. 23-39), Soromen (L 11. c. ifr-i*), Theodoret (I't c. 14-54). and Philostorgius 
(L u. c. i-i?) But the first of these •writers was too near the scene of action, 
and the others were too remote from il It is soigutar enotigh that the impor- 
tant task of continuing the history of the church should have been left for two 
laymen and a heretic. 

**()uia etum turn catechumenus aacramentum fidei mcrito videretur potuisse 
nescire. Sjlp. Sever. llisL. Sacra, 1 . u. p. 410. 
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the dangerous mfection was communicated by the female attendants 
to the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspiaous husband The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed towards the Eusebian 
laction was insensibly fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased his in- 
clination, as well as ability, to employ the arms of power in the cause 
of Arianism While the two armies were engaged in the plains of 
Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the chance of war, 
the son of Constantine passed the anxious moments m a church of the 
martyrs, under the walls of the aty His spintual comforter, Valens, 
the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the most artful precautions 
to obtain such early intelligence as might secure either his favour or his 
escape A secret chain of swift and trusty messengers informed him of 
the vicissitudes of the battle, and while the courtiers stood trembling 
round their affrighted master, Valens assured him that the Gallic le- 
gions gave way, and insinuated, with some presence of mmd, that the 
glorious event had been revealed to him by an angel The grateful 
emperor ascribed his success to the merits and interce^on of the 
bishop of Mursa, whose faith had deserved the public and imracmo^ 
approbation of Heaven " The Anans, who considered ss their ovro the 
victory of Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his father 
bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival ol 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the peo 
pie of the holy city The size of the meteor was gradually magnified, 
and the Anan historian has ventured to affirm that it was conspicuous 
to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia, and that the tyrant, who is 
purposely represented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign o. 
orthodox Christianity „ 

The senUments of a judicious stranger, who has imparUaUy con- 

“Socrates 1 ii c 2 Sozomen I iii c 18. Athanas tom 1 p 813 834 [tom. 
i. p 289, ed Bened Patav i 777 l He obsen^ that the eimu^s are the natural 
enemies of the Son Compare Dr Jortin 5 Rema/l-s on Ecclesiastical History, 
vol IV p 3 with a certain genealogy m Candide (ch. iv ), which ends with one 
of the first companions of Christopher Columbus 

" Sulpicms Severus m Hist Sacra I « p 400 4^ 

" Cyril (apud Baron aj> 353 No 26) expressly observes that m the reign of 
Constantine the cross had been found m the bowels of the earth but that it 
had appeared m the reign of Constantius in the midst of the heavens This 
opposition evidently proves that Cynl was ignorant of the stupendous miracle 
to which the conversion of Constantine is attributed, and this ignorance is the 
niore surprising since it was no more than twelve years after his death that 
CjTit was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem by the immediate successor of Euse- 
bius of Cssarea Sec Tillemont Mem. Eccles tom. vul p 715 

“It IS not easy » determine how far the ingenuity of Cynl might be assisted 
by some natural appearances of a solar halo 

Philostorgius I 1 1 c. z6 He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
^ronicle, by C^renus and by Nicephorus fsee Gothofred. Dissert p 188) 
They could not refuse a miracle. e\en from the hand of an enemy 
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sjdered the progress of avil or ecclesiastical discord, ire ahv^}•s entitled 
to our notice and a short passage of Ammianus, nho served Jn the 
armies, and studied the character, of Constanlius, is perhaps of more 
value than many pages of theological invectives “The Christian re 
ligion, which, in itself,” says that moderate historian, “is plain and 
Simple, he confounded by the dotage of superstition Instead recon 
cilmg the parties by the weight of his authontj , he cherished and propa 
gated, by verbal disputes, the differences whidi his vain curiosity had 
excit^ The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping 
from every side to the assemblies, which they call synods, and while 
they laboured to reduce the whole «cct to their own particular opinions 
the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hastj 
and repeated journey”** Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constantius would furnish an 
ample commentary on this remarkable passage, which justifies the ra 
tional apprehensions of Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clergy, who wandered round the empire in search of the true faith 
would excite the contempt and laughter of the unbelievang world •* As 
soon as the emperor was relieved from the terrors of the avil war, he 
devoted the leisure of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and 
Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of controvers> the sword of 
the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the 
reasons of the theologian, and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, 

It readily confess^ that bis incapaaty and ignorance were equal to 
his presumption** The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mmd of the emperor, bad inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion , but his timid conscience 
was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius The guilt of that atbei:>t was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Callus and even 
the deaths of the Impenal ministers who had been massacred at Antioch 
were imputed to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist The mind 
of Constantius, which could neither be moderated by reason nor fixed 
by faith, was blindly impelled to either side of the dark and erapt> 
abyss, by his horror of the opposite evlreme, he alternately embraced 
and condemned the sentiments, he successively banished and recalled 
the leaders, of the Arian and Semi Anan factions During the season 

" So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Chnstianam relig o 
Qcm absolulam et simplicem amb supers! done confundens in qua scnitanda 
perplexius quam componenda grattus crccitarct d scidia plurima qu^progressa 
fusius aluit coDcertaUone Tcrboruni, ut catervis antisdtum junient s pub! cts 
ultro citroque discurrentibus per synodos (quas appellant) dum ntum omnera 
ad suum trahere conantur (Valerius reads conalar) rei vehiculans concideret 
nerros Ammianus xxi i6 

“Athanas-tom i p S/a 

" Socrates 1 ii c 33 47 Sosomen, L hr c 12 30 Theodoret 1 u. c. ii!-33. 
Phdostorg 1 IV c. 4 12 L V c 1-4, 1. tl c. i S 

** Sozomen 1. iv c. 23 Athanas tom 1- p 831 [tom. .. p 281, ed. Ben.] Tillc 
moDt (Mem Eccles tom. v 1. p SM7) bas collected several Instances of the 
baughly fanadcism of Cdns'antus from the detached treatises of Lucifer oi 
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of public business or festivity, he employed whole daj-s, and even 
nights, in selecting the words, and weighing the syllables, which com- 
posed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of his meditations still 
pursued and occupied his slumbers; the incoherent dreams of the 
emperor were received as celestial nsions, and he accepted with com- 
placencj' the lofty title of bishop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics 
who forgot the interest of tlicir order for the gratification of their 
passions. The design of establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which 
had engaged him to convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
and Asia, was repeatedly baRlcd by his own levity, by the dnisions 
of the Arians, and by the resistance of (he catholics; and he resolved, a« 
the last and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a 
general council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the diffi- 
culty of finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives 
of policy, produced an alteration in the summons. The bishops of the 
East were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadriatic; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whoir 
opiscopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern council, after con- 
suming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separated without any 
definite conclusion. The council of the West was protracted till the 
seventh month, Taurus, the Pratorian prafcct, was instructed not 
to dismiss the prelates till they should all be united in the same opinion; 
and his efforts were supported by a power of banishing fifteen of the 
most refractory, and a promise of the consulship if he achieved so 
difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, the authority of the 
sovereign, the sophistry of Valens and Ursanus, the distress of cold and 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted 
the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. The deputies of the 
East and of the West attended the emperor in the palace of Constanti- 
nople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro- 
fession of faith which established the Itkcncss, without e-xpressing the 
consiibstantfalfty, of the Son of God.” But the triumph of Arianism 
had been preceded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was 
impossible either to intimidate or to corrupt, and the reign of Con 
stantius was disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of th2 
great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what obstacles may 
be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, when it is inflexibly 
applied to the pursuit of a single object The immortal name of 

^glian The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror — “Monen- 
pro Dei Filio ” " De Regibus Apostatias " ‘ De non conveniendo cum 
«*retico ’■ " De non parcendo iti Deuro delinquentibus ” 

. ’* Sulp Sever Hist Sacra, 1 it p 4*8-43° The Greek historians were very 
ignorant of the affairs of the West 
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Athanasius *“ will never be separated from the catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity, to whose defence he consecrated every moment and every 
faculty of his being Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy he exercised 
the important functions of secretary under the aged prelate, and the 
fathers of the Nicene counal beheld with surprise and respect the 
rising virtues of the young deacon In a time of public danger the dull 
claims of age and of rank are sometimes superseded, and within five 
months after his return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on 
the archiepiscopal throne of Egypt He filled that eminent station 
above forty su years, and his long administration was spent in a 
perpetual combat against the powers of Ananism Five limes was 
Athanasius expelled from his throne, twenty years he passed as an exile 
or a fugitive, and almost every province of the Roman empire was 
successively witness to his merit, and his sufferings in the cause of the 
Homoousion, which he considered as the sole pleasure and business, 
js the duty and as the glory of his life Amidst the storms of persecu- 
tion, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of 
fame, careless of safety, and although his mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiority of character 
and abilities which would have quabfied him, far better than the de 
generate sons of Constantine, for the government of a great monarchy 
His learning was much less profound and extensive than that ot 
Fusebius of Oesarea, and his rude eloquence could not be com- 
pared with the polished oratory of Gregory or Basil, but whenever the 
primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his sentiments or has 
conduct, his unpremeditated style, either of speaking or writing, was 
clear, forcible, and persuasive He has always been revered in the 
orthi^ox school as one of the most accurate masters of the Christian 
theology, and he was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less 
adapted to the episcopal character — the knowledge of jurisprudence,®’ 
and that of divination®* Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 

** \Vc may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegjTic instead of a 
life of Athanasius but wc should enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing 
our most authentic materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apolo 
ges(tom I p 670-951) I shall not imitate the example ct Socrates (L 11 c.i), 
win publi«hed the f rst edition of his histo^ without giving himself the trouble 
to consult the writings of Athanasius Yet even Socrates the more cunous 
hozomen and the learned Theodoret connect the life of Athanasius with Uie 
senes of ecclesiastical history The di) gence of Tillcmont (tom viu ) and of 
the Benedictine ed tors has collected every fact and examined every difficulty 

*' Sulpicms Severus (Hist. Sacra L 11 p 39O) calls him a lawjer, a junscon 
suit. This character cannot now be discovered either m the life or writings of 
Athanasius 

“Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortiuni fdem quxve augurales portenderent 
ahtes scientissimc callens aliquoties prxedixiisc futura. Ammianus xv 7 A 
prophecy or rather a joke is related by Sotocnen (L iv c. 10) which evndenlly 
I roves (if the crows speaW Latm) that Athanasius understood the language 01 
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which impartial rcasoncrs miRht ascribe to the experience and judg 
ment of Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspira- 
tion, and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic 
But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices and 
passions of every order of men, from the monk, to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was hts first and most important science 
He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene which was in- 
ce«santlj shifting, and never failed to improve those deasive moments 
which are irrecoverably past before they are perceived by a common 
eje The archbishop of Alexandria was capable of distinguishing how 
far he might boldly command, and where he must dexterously insinuate, 
how long he might contend with power, and when he must withdraw 
from persecution, and while he directed the thunders of the church 
against heresy and rebellion, he could assume, m the bosom of bis own 
party, the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and 
prcapitation,” but the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the af 
fections both of the clergy and of the people The Alexandrians were 
impatient to rise in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal 
pastor In his distress he always derived support, or at least consola 
bon, from the faithful attachment of his parochial clergy, and the 
hundred bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of 
Athanasius In the modest equipage which pnde and policy would 
^ect, he frequently performed the episcopal visitation of bis provinces, 
from the mouth of the Nile to the confines of ^Ethiopia, familiarly con 
versing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert *** Nor was it only in ecclesiastical 
^emblies among men whose education and manners were similar to 
bis own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his genius He 
appeared with easy and respectful firmness m the courts of prmces 
m the various turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune he never 
lost the confidence of his friends or the esteem of his enemies 
In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constantme 
who had repeatedly signified his will that Anus should be restored to 
the catholic communion The emperor respected, and might forgive, 


The irregular ordinal on of Athanasius was slightly mentioned m the coun 
ois vmich were held against him (see Philostorg 1 11 c. ri and Godefroy p 
/‘I but it can scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt 
solemnly attest a publte falsdiood Athanas tom 1 p 726. 

_ See the History of the Fathers of the Desert published by Rosweide and 
v**®iiiont Mem. Eccles tom vh m the Lives of Antony Pachomius etc 
Athaiusius himself who did not d sdam to compose the life of his friend An 
tony has carefully observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophes ed 
we mischiefs of the Arian heresy Athanas tom 11 p 492 498 etc. [tom 1 
P jb77 ed Bened ] 

j Constantme threatened m speaking but requested in writing 

«0i iivtCke *ypo«u>» li His letters gradually assumed a men 

*e ng tone but while Ir required that the entrance of the church should be open 
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this inHexIblc resolution, and the faction svho considered Athanasius as 
their most formidable enemy were constrained to dissemble their hatred, 
and silently to prepare an indirect and distant assault They scattered 
rumours and 'uspicions, represented the archbishop as a proud and 
oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of violating the treaty which 
had been ratified m the Nicene council with the schismatic followers 
of Jlcletius,*®* Athanasius had opent> disapproved that ignommious 
peace, and the emperor was dispo^ to believe that he had abused hi3 
ecclesiastical and civil power to persecute those odious sectaries, that 
he had sacrilegiously broken a chalice m one of their churches of 
Marsotis, that he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops, and 
that Arsenms, a 'evenlh bishop of the same parly, had been murdered, 
or at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate*” These 
charges, which alTectcd lus honour and his life, were referred by Con- 
stantine to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch, 
the sjmods of Cxsarea and Tjtc were successively convened, and the 
bishops of the East were mstnicted to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrale the new church of the Resurrection 
at Jerusalem The pnmate might be conscious of his innocence, 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sentence 
He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised the sum 
mons of the synod of Cssarea, and, after a long and artful delay, 
submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who threaten^ 
to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear in the 
council of Tyre*** Before Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian 
prelates, sailed from Alexandna, be had wisely secured the alliance of 
the Meletians, and Arseoius himself, bis imaginary victim, and his 
^cret friend, was privately concealed in his tram. The sjmod of Tyre 

to all he avoided the odious name of Anus. Athanasius lihe a skilful pohti 
4an has accurately marked these distinctions (tom i. p 788 [tom i p 140 ed 
Bened ]) which allowed him some scope for excuse and delay 

“The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists id Africa, were produced by an 
episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have not leisure to pur- 
sue the obscure controversy which seems to have been misrepresented by the 
partiality of Athanasius and the ignorance of Epiphanius See ilosfaeim’s 
General History of the Qiurch vol 1 p 201 

“The treatment of the six bishops i5 specified by Sozomen (1 lu 0.25), but 
Athanasius hiraself so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalice, 
leaies this grave accusation without a reply 

[This IS an error on Gibbons part. Athanasius was summoned to Nicomedia 
to answer the first list of accusations and completely established his innocence 
with respect to them The affair of Arsenius was being investigated when Con 
stantine learned that Arsenins was alive and immediately stopped the proceed 
ings— O S] 

“Athanas tom. 1 p 788 [tom 1. p I 47 ed Bened) Socrates I i c. 28 
Sozomen L u. c 25 The emperor m his Epistle of Convocation ^useb. m 
Vit Constant. 1 iv c. 42) seems to prejudge some members of the clergy and 
it was more than probable that the synod would apply those reproaches to 
Athanasius. 
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was conducted by Eusebius of Cassarca, with more passion, and with 
less art, than his learning and experience might promise; his numerous 
faction repealed the names of homicide and tyrant; and their clamours 
were encouraged by the seeming patienre of Athanasius, who expected 
the decisu*e moment to produce Atsenius alive and unhurt in the midst 
of the assembly. The nature of the other barges did not admit of 
such clear and satisfactory replies; yet, the archbishop was able to 
pro\e that, in the village where he xras accused of breaking a conse- 
CTated chalice, neither church nor altar nor chalice could really exist. 
The Arians, who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of their enemy, attempted, howex'cr, to disguise their injustice by the 
imitation of judicial forms: the sjmod appointed an episcopal commis* 
sion of six delegates to collect cxidence on the spot; and this measure, 
which was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new 
scenes of violence and perjury.”* After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt. The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was communi- 
cated to the emperor and the catholic church; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ.”* 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, of Athanasius, 
He resolved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the 
throne was inaccessible to the voice of truth; and bebre the final 
sentence could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw him- 
self into a bark which was ready to hoist sale for the Imperial city 
The request of a formal audience might have been opposed or eluded, 
but Athanasius concealed his arrival, watched the moment of Constan- 
tine’s return from an adjacent villa, and boldly encountered his angry 
Sovereign as he passed on horseback through the principal street of 
Constantinople. So strange an apparition excited his surprise and 
indignation; and the guards were ordered to remove the importunate 
suitor; but his resentment was subdued by involuntary respect, and 
the haughty spirit of the emperor was awed by the courage and elo- 
quence of a bishop who implored his justice and ar^ened his 
conscience.*®* Constantine listened to the complaints of Athanasius 
With impartial and even gracious attention, the members of the synod 
of Tyre were summoned to justify their proceedings, and the arts of 

“*See, m particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom i p 763-808), 
and lus Epistles to the Monks (p 808-866 [tom i p 271 sqq ed Benedl). 
Iney are justified by original and authenUc documents, but they would inspire 
confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his enemies less absurd 

Eusebius in Vit. Constantin I iv c. 4 i *47 

Athanas tom 1 p 804 [tom 1 p 159 , ed Bened i 777 l. In a church dedi- 
cated to St Athanasius, this situation woald afford a better subject for a picture 
Uiaumost of the stones of miracles and martyrdoms. 
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the Eusebian faction would haw been confounded if they bad not 
aggravated the guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposition of 
an unpardonable offence — a ctiminal design to intercept and detain the 
corn-fleet of Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new 
capital.*®* The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would 
be secured by the absence of a popular leader; but he refused to fill 
the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence which, after 
long hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather 
than of an ignominious exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in 
the hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
months. The death of the emperor changed the face of public afiairs; 
and, amidst the general indulgence of a young reign, the primate was 
restored to his country by an honourable edict of the younger Con- 
stantine, who expressed a deep sense of the innocence and merit of his 
venerable guest.*®* 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecution; 
and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the East, soon became the 
secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety bishops of that sect or 
faction assembled at Antioch under the specious pretence of dedicating 
the cathedral. They composed an ambiguous creed, which is faintly 
tinged with the colours of Semi-Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which 
still regulate the discipline of the orthodox Greebs.**® It was decided, 
with some appearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, 
should not resume his episcopal functions till be had been absolved by 
the judgment of an equal synod; the law was immediately applied to 
the case of Athanasius; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was seated 
on his throne, and Philagrius,*** the prxfect of Egypt, was instructed 

**At}ianas, tom i p 739 [torn. i.p laj. cd BroedJ. Eunapms has related 
(in Vit Sophist, p 36 , 27 [m jEdcsioJ, edit Commelui) a strange example of the 
cruelty and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent So' 
p&ltT, a Sysian pV«\oscyiA«T, enjoyed hi> and prervoVed \he itserA- 

ment of Ablavius, his Prsetorian prxfect. The com fleet was detained for want 
of a south wind, the people of Constantinople were discontented, and Sopatcr 
was beheaded, on a charge that he had bound the winds by the power of magic. 
Suidas adds, that Constantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he had 
absolutely renounced the superstition of the Gentiles 

**' In ms return he saw Constantius twice-^at Vimimacum, and at Cxsarea in 
Cappadocia (Athenas. tom 1 p 676 (tom. J p 236, ed Beneij). Tillemont 
supposes that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Pannonia (Mmoires Eccles tom. viii p 69.) 

““See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. t, p. 439-452, and tom 11. Annotation, p- 183; 
Tillemont, M^m Eccles. tom. >1. p 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mcn- 
tionfd this f^TJod of Aotioch wjlh loo aweb Savour aatS respoct. iSe rectipos 
ninety-scven bishops 

“* This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Kaaiansen. 
tom. i. Orat xxi, p. 390. 391 (ed. Par. 1630I. 

Sxpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem 
For the credit of human nature. I am always pleased to discover some good 
qualities in those men whom party has reoresented as tyrants and monsters 
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to support the new primate with the civil and military powers of the 
province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athan- 
asius withdre^v from Alexandria and passed three years*” as an exile 
and a suppliant on the holy threshold of the Vatican.*** By the as- 
siduous study of the Latin language he soon qualified himself to 
negotiate with the western clergy; his decent flattery swayed and 
directed the haughty Julius: the Roman pontiff was persuaded to 
consider his appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; and 
his innocence was unanimously declared in a council of fifty bishops 
of Italy. At the end of three years the primate was summoned to the 
court of Milan by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of 
uidawful pleasures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox 
faith. The cause of truth and justice was promoted by the influence 
of gold,*’* and the ministers of Constans adxdsed their sovereign to 
require the convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act 
as the representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops of 
the West, seventy-sLx bishops of the East, encountered each other at 
Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the dominions of the 
protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon degenerated into hostile 
altercations; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their personal safety, re- 
tired to PhiUppopolis in Thrace; and the rival synods redprocally 
hurled their spiritual thunders against their enemies, whom they piously 
condemned as the enemies of the true God. Their decrees were pub- 
lished and ratified in their respective provinces: and Athanasius, who 
in the West was revered as a saint, was exposed as a criminal to the 
abhorrence of the East,*” The counal of Sardica reveals the first 
symptoms of discord and schism between the Greek and Latin churches, 
whidi were separated by the accidental difference of faith and the 
permanent dislmction of language. 

“The chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of Athanasius 
^ Rome are strenuous!) agitated by Valesms (Observat ad Calcem, tom ii 
Hist Eccles 1 1 c 1-5) and Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom vm p 674, etc ) 

1 ha%e followed the simple hj-pothesis of Valesius, who allows only one journey 
the intrusion of Gregory 

I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstein (Prole- 
gomen N. T. p 19) — Si tamcn Historiam Ecclesiasticam vclimus consulere, 
Patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis controversus, ecclesis Grjecia: doc- 
{ores m duas partes scinderentur, ingenio, eloquentia, numero, tantum non aqua 
•es. earn partem qua vmcere cupiebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pon- 
tificis comitcr coluisse, eoque pact© oppressis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos 
sdvcrsariis pravaluisse, atque ortliodoxiam in concihis stabilivisse Earn ob 
causam Athanasius, non sine comitatu, Romam petiit pluresque annos ibi hasit 

”* Philostorgius, L 111 c. 12 If any corruption was used to promote the inter- 
est of religion, an advocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this ques 
Uonable conduct by the example of Cato and Sidney, the former of whom is 

to have given, and the latter to have received, a bribe in the cause of liberty 

, The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs has almost raised 
the council of Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its acts have been 
Ignorantly or artfully confounded with those of the Nicene synod. See Tillc 
®ont, tom. vm. p. 68g ; and Geddes's Tracts, vol 11 p 419-460 
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During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was frequently ad- 
mitted to the Imperial presence — ^at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Padua, 
Aquileia, and Tre%es. The bishop of the diocese usually assisted at 
these interviews; the master oi the offices stood before the veil or 
curtain of the sacred apartment; and the uniform moderation of the 
primate might be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose 
evidence he solemnly appeals.*** Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
the mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a bishop. In 
these familiar conferences with the sovereign of the West, Athanasius 
might lament the error of Constanlius, but he boldly arraigned the 
guilt of bis eunuchs and his Arian prelates; deplored the distress and 
danger of the catholic church; and excited Constans to emulate the 
zeal and gloty of his father. The emp>eror declared his resolution of 
employing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause; 
and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Con- 
stantius, that, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of 
Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the arch- 
bishop on the throne of Alexandria”* But this religious war, so 
Jiorrible to nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Con- 
stantius; and the emperor of the East condescended to solicit a recon- 
ciliation with a subject whom be had injured Athanasius wailed with 
decent pride till he had received three succes^ve epistles full of the 
strongest assurances of the protection, the fai’our, and the esteem of 
his sovereign; who Inrited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who 
added the humOiating precaution of eoga^g his principal ministers to 
attttt the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their pthdleges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public registers the 
illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the prevalence of 
the Eusebian faction- After e\Teiy satisfaction and security had been 
gi%en which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate pro- 
ceeded, by slow joumtys, through tJie provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 
SjTia; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiring his pene- 
tration.”* At Antioch he saw the emperor Constanlius; sustained, 

“*As Athanasius dispersed secret Jnveetisw against Constantms (see the 
Epistle to’ the Monks) at the same time that be assured him of his profound 
respect, ve might distrust the professions of the archbishop Tom. i p C77, 

‘'’Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius and the manifest forgery 
of a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved by the umpiestiorabJe 
evidence of Luafer of Sagbari, and even of Constantius himself See Tille- 
mont. tom. viu. p 693. 

‘“I have alwa>-s entertained some doubts eonceming the retractation o* Ur- 
saaus and Valens (Athanas tom. u p 776 Jtom. 1 p 139, <d. Uened. X777J)- 
Their epistles to Julius bishop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so 
difTerent a cast from each other, that Uiey cannoi Njth be genu ne* the one 
speaks the language of crirninaJs who confess their puilt and infamy, the other 
of enemies, who solicit on eijual terms an honourable reconoLation. 
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With modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of his master, 
and eluded the proposal of allowing the Anans a single church at 
Aieiandni b> claiming, m the other cities of the empire, a similar tol 
eration for his ovm pirt> , a reply which might ha\e appeared just and 
moderate m the mouth of an independent prince The entrance of the 
archbishop into his capital was i triumphal procession, ab«ence and 
persecution had endeared him to the Alexandrians his authoritj , which 
he exercised with ngour, was more firmly established and his fame 
was diffused from Ethiopia to Britain, o\er the whole extent of the 
Christian world 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of dis 
sembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgiveness , and the 
tragic fate of Constans soon depnved Athanasius of a powerful and 
generous protector The ci\ il war between the assassin and the only 
survivmg brother of Constans, which afilicled the empire above three 
years, secured an interval of repose to the catholic church, and the 
two contending parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop who, by the weight of his personal authority, might determine 
the fluctuating resolutions of an important province He gave audience 
to the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom he xvas afterwards accused 
of holding a secret correspondence,* * and the emperor Constantius 
repeatedly assured his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius 
that, notwithstanding the malicious rumours which were circulated 
by their common enemies, he had jnh“nted the sentiments, as well as 
the throne, of his deceased brother* * Gratitude and humanity WTiuld 
have disposed the primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of MagnenUus, but as he clearly 
understood that the apprehensions of Constantius were his only safe 
guard, the fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might perhaps be somewhat abated The rum of Athanasius was no 
longer contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bishops, who abused the authority of a credulous monarch The 
monarch himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long sup- 
pressed, of avenging his private injuries, ‘ * and the first winter after 
his victory, which he passed at Arles, was employed against an enemy 
more odious to him than the v'anquished tyrant of Gaul 


'“The circumstances of his second return may be collected from Athanasius 
h mself tom i p 769 and 822 843 [tom i p 283 ed Beticd ] Socrates L 11 
c- IS Sozomen 1 in c 19 Theodoret L 11 c. ii i” Philostorgms 1 m 
c. 12. 

** Athanas us (tom i p 677 678 [tom i p 239 ed Bcned ]) defends h s m 
nocence by pathetic complaints solemn assertions and specious arguments He 
admits that letters had been forged in h s name but he requests that his own 
secretaries and those of the tyrant may be exam net! whether those letters had 
been written by the former or recened by the latter 
® Athanas tom 1 p S-’s 844 , , 

Athanas tom i p 861 Theodoret 1 11 c. lo The emperor declared that 
be was more des rous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to vanquish hlag 
nentius or Svlvani-s. 
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If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the most emi- 
nent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel order would have 
been executed without hesitation by the ministers of open violence or 
of specious injustice. The caution, the delay, the difficulty with which 
he proceeded in the condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, 
discovered to the world that the privileges of the church had already 
revived a sense of order and freedom in the Roman government. The 
sentence which was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subsaibed 
by a large majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly 
repealed; and as Athanasius had been once degraded from bis episcopal 
dignity by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might 
be considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived from 
the attachment of the Western church engaged Constantius to suspend 
the execution of the sentence tQI he had obtained the concurrence of 
the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in ecclesiastical ne- 
gotiations; and the important cause between the emperor and one of 
his subjects was solernnly debated, first in the ^od of Arles, and 
afterwards in the great counefl of Milan,*” which consisted of above 
three hundred bi^ops. Their integrity was gradually undermined 
by the arguments of the Arlans, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and 
the pressing solicitations of a pnnee who gratified his revenge at 
the expense of his dignity, and exposed his own passions whilst be 
influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the most infallible symptom 
of constitutional liberty, was successfully practised; honours, gifts, and 
immunities were offered and accepted as the price of an episcopal 
vote;”* and the condemnation of the Alexandrian primate was artfully 
represented as the only measure which could restore the peace and 
union of the catholic church. The friends of Athanasius were not, 
however, wanting to their leader, or to their cause. With a manly 
spirit, which the sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, 
they maintained, in public debate, and in private conference with the 
emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. They declared 
that neither the hope of his favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, 
should prevail on them to join in the condemnation of an absent, an 
innocent, a reqiectablc brother.*” They afiirmed, with apparent 

“The affairs of the council of Milan are to imperfectly and erroneously 
related by the Greek writers, that we roust rejoice in the supply of some letters 
of Eusebius, extracted by Baromus from the archives of the church of Vercell*. 
and of an old Life of Dionysius of Milan, published by Bollandos See Baro- 
ntus, AH 3S5, and TiUemont, toni. vii. p 14*3 

“The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, are men- 
tioned with indignation by those who were too pure or too proud la accept them. 
■We combat" (says Hilary of Poitiers) "against Constantius the Antichrist, 
who strokes the belly instead of scourging the back , " qm non dorsa c*dil. sed 
ventrero palpat Hilanus contra ConstanL c. S. P >240 

•* Something of this opposition tf menttoned by Ammianus (xv. 7 ), who had 
a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical history Oberius . . • 
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reason, that the illegal and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had 
long since been tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable 
re-establishment of the Archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or 
recantation of his most clamourous adversaries They alleged that his 
innocence had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and 
had been acknowledged m the counals of Rome and Sardica^'® by 
the impartial judgment of the Latin church They deplored the hard 
condition of Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, 
his reputation, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again 
called upon to confute the most groundless and extravagant accusations 
Their language was spcaous, their conduct was honourable but in 
this long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole 
empire on a Single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to 
saaifice truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending 
or removing the mtrepid champion of the Nicene faith The Anans 
still thought it prudent to disguise, m ambiguous language, their real 
sentiments and designs, but the orthodox bishops, armed with the 
favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted on 
every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries should 
purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they presumed 
to arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius 
But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of Athan 
asius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal majority 
and the councils of Arles and Milan were not dissolved till the arti 
bishop of Alexandria had been solemnly condemned and deposed by 
the judgment of the Western, as well as of the Eastern, church The 
Jishops who had opposed were required to subscribe the sentence, 
and to unite in religious communion with the suspected leaders of the 
adverse party A formulary of consent was transmitted by the mes 
sengers of state to the absent bishops and all those who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of the 
councils of Arles and Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, 
who affected to execute the decrees of the catholic church Among those 
prelates who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, L benus 
of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulmus of Treves Dionysius of Milan, 
Eusebius of Vercell®, Lucifer of Caglian, and Hilary of Poitiers, may 
deserve to be particularly distinguished The enunent station of Li 
benus, who governed the capital of the empire, the personal merit and 

Perscvcranter renilebatur, nee visum hominem nec auditum damnar^ nefas 
ultimum sxpe excUmans aperte salicet recalcitrans Imperatons arbitrio Id 
ille Athanasio semper infestus etc. 

, “More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica If the 
bishops of both parties had fairly voted the division would have been 94 to 76 
M de Tillcraont (sec tom viii p li 47 **S8) is justly surprised that so sm»U 
* majority should have proceeded so visorously against their adversaries the 
principal of whom they immediately deposed 
Sulp Severus m Hist Sacra 1 11 p 4x2. 
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loiig expenence of the \'enerable Osius, who wa^ re\ ered as the favourite 
of the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene faith, placed 
thobc prelates at the bead of the Latin ch arch and their example, either 
of submision or resistance, would probably be imitated by the episcopal 
crowds. But the repeated attempts of the emperor to seduce or to 
mtirmdate the bishops of Rome and Cordova were for some time in- 
elfectual The Spaniard declared himself ready to suffer under Con- 
stantius, as he had suffered threescore >ears before under his grand 
father Slaximian. The Roman, m the presence of his sovereign, asserted 
the innocence of Athanasius, and his own freedom When he was 
banished to Bersea in Thrace, he sent back a large sum which liad been 
offered for the accommodation of his journey, and insulted the court 
of "Milan bj the haughty remark, that the emperor and his eunuchs 
might want that gold to pa> their soldiers and their bishops *** The 
resolution of Libenus and Osius was at length subdued by the hard 
ships of exile and confinement. The Roman pontiff purchased his 
return by some criminal compliances, and afterwards expiated his guilt 
by a seasonable repentance Persuasion and violence were cmployal to 
extort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordon, whose 
strength was broken, and whose faculties were perhaps unpaired, by 
the weight of an hundred years, and the insolent triumph of the Anans 
provok^ some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman se\*enty 
the character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to 
whose former services Chmtianil) itself was so deeply indebted*** 

The fall of Libenus and Osius reflected a bngbter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who stHl adhered, with unshakm fidehty, to 
the cause of Athanasius and idipous truth The ingemous znahee of 
their enemies had depniTd them of the benefit of mutual comfort and 
advice, separated those lUustnous exdes into distant provinces, and 
careful!> ^elected the most inhospitable spots of a great empire *” 
\et thej soon expenenced that the deserts of Libya, and the most bar- 
barous tracts of Cappadocia, were lesa inho^itable than the residence 
of those aties m whi^ an Anan bishop could satiate, without restraint, 
the exquisite rancour of theological hatred *** Their consolation was 
“The exile of Libcnus js roeoUoned ly Aimniaacs, xr 7 See Theodorrt. 

L u. c. 16. Athanas. tom, s p 834-877 ((om. i. p 161, ed. BeneAJ Hilar Frag 
meat. 1 

"The Ufc of Os»u$ » collected tor TiHemont (tom ^u.p 524 561), who, in 
the most extravagant terxni, first adnures and then reprohates the bishop of 
Cordova. In the midst of their btnentations on his fall the prudence of Afhan 
asms may be distmgu-shed from the bhed and intemperate zeal of Hilary 
"Tte Crt the WtsV veevt to the deserts of 

Arabia or Thebais the loneI> places of Uotmt Taurus the wildest parts of 
Phrygia, which were la the possession of the impiocs ^footantsts etc. When 
the here*ic \etitj vras too favoorably entertained at ifopsncstia in Cihcia the 
place of his exile was charged, by the adrice of Acaaos to Amblada, a district 
mhab ted by savages a’'dinies*ro by watard p*su!er« Philostorg L v e. 2 
” S« the cruel treatment and strange <*$tinary of Eusebios in his own let 
t-rs published by Baromos sjk 356 No ps-ioa. 
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derived from the con'^ciousness of rectitude and independence, from the 
applause, the visits, the letters, and the libera! alms of their adher 
ents,** and from the satisfacbon which they soon enjojed of observing 
the intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nicene faith Such 
vras the nice and capriaous taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended bj the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, wnth equal zeal, those 
who defended the consubstantiahty, those who asserted the similar 
substance, and those who denied the Ukcncss, of the Son of God Three 
bishops, degraded and banished for tho<=c adverse opinions might 
possibly mcQt m the same place of cvile, and according to the dilTcrencf 
of their temper, might cither pit> or insult tht blind enthusiasm of their 
antagonists, whose present sufferings would never be compensated by 
future happiness 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatorj steps to the rum of Athanasius him 
self Six and twenty months had elapsed, durmg which the Imperial 
court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, to remove him from 
Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance which supplied his popular 
liberality But when the primate of Eoi^t, deserted and proscribed by 
the Latin church, was left destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to announce 
and execute the order of his banishment As the justice of the sentence 
was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only motive whidi could 
restrain Constantius from giving his messengers the sanction of a 
Written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of the event, and to a 
sense of the danger to which he might expose the second city and the 
niost fertile province of the empire if the people should persist m the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the innocence of their spiritual 
father Such extreme caution afforded Athanasius a specious pretence 
respectfully to dispute the truth of an order which he could not re on 
cile either with the equity or with the former declarations of his gracious 
master The civil powers of Egypt found themselves inadequate to 
the task of persuading or compelling the primate to abdicate his 
episcopal throne and they were oblig^ to conclude a treaty with the 
popular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 


Csterum exules satis constat totms orbis studi s celebrates pecuniasque 
m sumptum aflatira congestas legationibus quoque eos plebis catholicje ex 
omn bus fere provmci s frequentatos Sulp Sever Hist Sacra p 414 Atha 
tom I p 836 840 

Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Athanasius may 
Oe found in his own works See particularly h s >cry able Apology to Constan 
“US (tom 1 p 673 [tom 1 p 233 tftQ Bened }) h s first Apology for h s 
/ ® o 7 or [tom I p 253 tqq ed Bened ]} h s prolix Epistle to the Sol tanes 
IP 808), and the original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the 
'Violences committed by Syrianus (p 866 [p 311 ed Bened]) Sozomen (1 
c. 9) has thrown into the narrative two or three luminous and important 
circumstances 
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proceedings and all hostilities should be suspended till the emperor's 
pleasure had been more distinctly ascertamed By this seeming mod 
e’ation the catholics were deceived mto a false and fatal security, 
while the legions of the Upper Egrpt, and of Libya, advanced, by 
secret orders and hasty marches, to b^iege, or rather to surprise, a 
capital habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal The 
position of Alexandria, between the sea and the lake Mareotis, faali 
tated the approach and landing of the troops, who were introduced into 
the heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence 
At the hour of midnight, twenty three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of EgiT^t, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assaidt, unexpectedly invested the church of 
St Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of hts clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions The doors of the sacred edifice 
yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accompanied with 
every hornd circumstance of tumult and bloodshed, but, as the bodies 
of the slam, and the fragments of military weapons, remained the next 
day an xmexceptionable evidence m the possession of the catholics, the 
enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a successful irruption 
rather than as an absolute conquest The other churches of the city 
were profaned by similar outrages, and, during at least four months, 
Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious army, stimulated by 
the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction Many of the faithful were killed, 
who may deserve the name of martyrs if their deaths were neither pro 
voked nor revenged, bishops and presbyters were treated with cruel igno- 
miny, consecrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, and violated, 
the houses of wealthy citizens were plundered, and, under the mask of 
religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private resentment were gratified with 
impunity, and even with applause The Pagans of Alexandria, who still 
formed a numerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to 
desert a bishop whom they feared and esteemed The hopes of some 
peoiliar favours, and the apprehension of being involved in the general 
penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the 
destined successor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia 
The usurper, after receiving the consecration of an Anan synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had been 
appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important design 
In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant George dis- 
regarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity, and the same 
scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited in the capital 

•“Athanasius had lalely sent for Antony and some of his chosen monks. 
They descended from their mountain announced to the Alexandrians the sane 
tity of Athanas us and were honourably conducted by the archbishop as far as 
the gates of the city Athanas tom u p 49«, 49* {torn i p 677 •»« <d. Bened. 
*7771 See likewue Rufiaus 111 164. m VsL Pair p 524. 
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were repeated in more than ninety episcopal aties of Egypt Encour 
aged by success, Constantius ventnred to approve the conduct of his 
ministers By a public and passionate epistle, the emperor congratulates 
the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular tyrant, who deluded his 
blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence, expatiates on the virtues 
and piety of the most reverend George the elected bishop and aspires 
^ the patron and benefactor of the aty, to surpass the fame of Alexander 
himself But he solemnly declares his unalterable resolution to pursue 
with fire and sword the seditious adherents of the wicked Athanasius 
who, by flying from justice, has confessed his guilt, and e'scaped the igno 
minious death which he had so often deserved 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imminent dangers, and 
the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve and fix our attention 
On the memorable mght when the diurch of St Theonas was invested by 
the troops of Syrianus the archbishop seated on his throne, expected, 
^th calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of death While the public 
devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage and cnes of terror, he am 
•^ted his trembling congregation to express their religious confidence by 
Ranting one of the psalms of David winch celebrates the triumph of the 
wd of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt The doors 
^ere at length burst open a cloud of arrows was discharged among the 
people, the soldiers, with draxrn swords, rushed forwards into the sane 
tuary, and the dreadful gleam of their armour was reflected by the holy 
luounanes which burnt round the altar Athanasius still rejected the 
pious importumty of the monks and presbyters who were attached to his 
person, and nobly refused to desert his episcopal staMon till he had dis 
*nissed in safety the last of the congregation The darkness and tumult 
of the night favoured the retreat of the archbishop and though he was 
Oppressed by the waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown 
to the ground, and left without sense or motion he still recovered his un 
daunted courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers who we-e 
mstructed by their Anan guides that the head of Athanasius would be the 
most acceptable present to the emperor From that moment the primate 
of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies and remained above 
years concealed in impenetrable obscunty x’* 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent of 
me Roman world, and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, by a 


, Athanas tom. i p 694 (tom 1 p Z 49 ed Bened ] The emperor or his 
secretaries wh le they express their resentment betray their fears and 
”XWem of Athanasius 

. These minute circumstances arc curious as they are I terally transcribed 
Xbe protest which was publ cJy presented three days afterwards by the 
cs of Alexandria See Athanas tom 1 p 867 [tom 1 p 311 ed Bened 

The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld and have 
“P*''atcd with pleasure on the faith and zeal the merit and exile of those 
ai'^xated doctors This concealed parallel is very dexterously manaced bv the 
Abbe de la Bletene Viede Jovicn tom i p 130 
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very pressing epistle to the CbnsUan princes of /^Ithiopia to exclude 
Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered regions of the earth 
Counts, prrefects tribunes, -whole armies, were succe^ively employed to 
pursue a bishop and a fugitive, the vigilance of the mil and military 
powers uere excited by the Imperial edicts, liberal rewards were prom 
ised to the man who should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead, and 
the most severe penalties were denounced against those who should dare 
to protBwt the public enemy But the deserts of ThebaTs were now peo 
pled by a race of wild yet submissive fanatics, who prefeTed the com 
niands of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign The numerous 
disciples of Antony and Pacbomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with which he conformed to 
their stnctcst institutions, collected every word which dropped from his 
lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom, and persuaded them 
e^elves that ^eir prayers their fasts, and their vigils, were less meritorious 
than the zeal which they expressed, and the dangers which they braved, 
in the defence of truth and innocence The monasteries of Eg3^t 
were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the summit of mountams or 
m the islands of the Nile, and the sacred horn or trumpet of Tabenne 
U'as the well known signal whidi assembled several thousand robust and 
determined monls, who, for the most part, had been the pheasants of the 
adjacent country Wlien their dark retreats were invaded by a military 
force which it was impossible to resist, they silently stretched out their 
necks to the executioner, and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret 
which he was resolved not to disclose *“ The archbishop of Alexandria, 
for whose safety they eagerly devoted their Jives, was lost among a 
uiuform and well-disaplined multitude, and on the nearer approach of 


[These princes were called Aeizanas and Sauzanas. Athanasius (ApoL ad 
Onstantms vol i p 313) calls them the kings of Aaum { 6 l Ir 
rvparrot') in the superscription of Ins letter Constantius gives them no title 
the words being hir)}n}r Kora'rdmvr ^i<7i7rei ri fiaarei 'Acfara Zafara 
Mr Salt (sa}s Milman) in his first journey m Ethiopia in j£o6 discovered in 
the rums of Axum a long and >ery interesting inscription relating to these 
princes It was erected to commemorate the victory of Aeuanas over the Bou 
gaiUe Aeizanas is styled king of the Axumites the Hotnerites of the Etiiio- 
» lans of Raeidan of the Sabxites of Silca of Ttatno of the Bot-gaitcs and of 
Kaci At this t me the king of the Ethiopians reigned over the Homentes the 
inhabitants of ^emen He was not yet a Christian but calls himself "the son 
of intmcible ^fars (Salt s Tratels Cf De Lacy Annales des Voyages xii 

p 53) — O S] 

H nc jam toto orbe profogns fagiturl Athanasius nec ullus ei tutus ad 
latendum suoererat locus Tribuni. Frsefecti Comiies exercitus ouo<iue ad 
pervestigandum earn motentur edirlis Impertalibns prasmia dclatonbus propo 
nunlur, si quis eum virum si id minus caput certe Athanasii dctulisset. Ru/in. 
L I c. 18. 

"•Gregor Nazianzen tom. 1 OraL xxi. p 384 385 See Tillcmon! Mem 
Bccles totn-tiup 176-410 8ao-88o 

*“ Et nulla tormentonim vis invenin adfauc potuit cpi* obdarato illius tractus 
latroni invito elicere potuit ut nomen propnum dicat. Ammian. xxii. 16 and 
Valesius ad locunv 
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danger, he ^\’as swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one place 
of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, which 
the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled with 
dsmons and savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, which 
ended only with the life of Constantins, was spent, for the most part, in 
the society of the monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as secre- 
taries, and as messengers; but the importance of maintaining a more 
intimate connection with the catholic party tempted him, whenever the 
diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge from the desert, to intro- 
duce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the discretion 
of bis friends and adherents. His various adventures might have 
furnhhed the subject of a very entertaining romance. He was once 
secreted in a dry cistern, which he had scarcely left before he was 
betrayed by the treachery of a female slave;“* and he was once concealed 
in a still more extraordinary asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty 
years of age, and who was celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite 
beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related her story many years 
afterwards, she was surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a 
loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford 
him the protection which he had been directed by a celestial vision to 
seek under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted Athan- 
asius into her most sacred chamber, and watched over his safety with 
the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a ser\'ant. As long as the 
^ger continued, she regularly supplied him with books and provisions, 
vi-ashed his feet, managed his correspondence, and dexterously concealed 
from the eye of suspicion this familiar and solitary intercourse between 
3 Saint whose character required the most unblemished chastity, and a 
female whose charms might excite the most dangerous emotions.^|* 
During the six years of persecution and exile, Athanasius repeated his 
visits to his fair and faithful companion; and the formal declaration, 
that he saw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia,”* forces us to believe 
that he was secretly present at the time and place of their convocation 
The advantage of personally negotiating with his friends, and of observ* 
>°g and improving the divisions of his enemies, might justify, in a prud- 
ent statesman, so bold and dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria was 


. Rufin. I i. c. i8. Sozomen. i w. c lo This and the following story wil! 

rendered impossible if we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the 
“sylum which he accidentally or occasionally ^d used. , ^ . 

,, Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. e. 136 in Vit Patrum. p. 77 ° IP- 230, ed. Pans, 
Pallad. tsssl). the original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the 
damsel, who m her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honour- 
able a connection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius. Valesius. Tille- 
"'Cnt. etc., -who almost reject a story so unworthy, as they deem it. of the gravity 
®f.5^clesiastical history. . ^ _ 

Athanas. tom. i. p. 869 [tom L p 51^. ed. Ben^ 17771 - I agree with Tille- 
*nont (tom, viii. p. 1197), that his expressions imply a personal, though perhaps 
*«rei. visit to the simods. 
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connected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the Mediterran- 
ean. From the depth of his inaccessibie retreat the intrepid primate 
waged an incessant and offensive war against the protector of the Atians; 
and his seasonable writings, which were diligently circulated and eagerly 
perused, contributed to unite and animate the orthodox party. In his 
public apologies, which he addressed to the emperor himself, he some- 
times affected the praise of moderation; whilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, be exposed Constantius as a weak and 
wicked prince, the executioner of bis family, the tyrant of the republic, 
and the Antichrist of the church In the height of his prosperity, the 
victorious monarch, who had chastised the rashness of Callus, and sup- 
pressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem from the head 
of Vetranio, and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, 
received from an invisible band a wound which he could neither heal nor 
revenge ; and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes 
who experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause of 
religion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil power.*** 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for the integrity 
of their conscience, was a just subject of indignation and discontent to all 
Christians, except those who were blindly devoted to the Arian faction 
The people regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, whose bam'sbment 
was usually followed by the intrusion of a stranger **• into the episcopal 
chair, and loudly complained that the right of election was violated, and 
that they were condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, whose person 
was unknown and whose principles were suspected. The catholics might 
pro\e to the world that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy 
of their ecclesiastical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The first of these 
methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with such success that 
it was soon diffused over the Christian world The doxology, or sacred 
hymn, which celebrates the glffry of the Trinity, is susceptible of very 
nice, but material, inflections, and the substance of an orthodox or an 
heretical creed may be expres^ by the difference of a disjunctive or a 
copulative particle. Alternate responses and a more regular psalm- 

"‘The cpiStJe of Athanasius lo the monks is filled with reproaches, which the 
public must feel to be true (rol i p 834,856 (tom 1 p 304, ed Dened 1) ; and, 
in compliment to his readers, he has introduced the compansons of Pharaoh, 
Ahab, Belshazzar, etc. The tiolilness of Hilar) was attended with Jess danger, 
if he published his mrective in Gaul after the revolt of Julian ; but Luafer sent 
liis libels to Constantius, and almost chall-nsed the reward of martyrdom See 
Tillemont, tom. VII p (>05 

*** Atlianasius (tom c p 811) complains in Bcneral 0/ this practice, which 
he aitenrards exemplifies (p tOi [tom. x. p 30”. ed BeneiL} ) in the pretended 
election of Felix. Three eunuchs repre s ented the Roman people, and three pre- 
lates. who followed the court, assumed the functions of the bisJiops of the 
Snt>tirbtcarian province* 
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ody ^ere introduced into the public service by Flavianus and Diodo 
rus two dc\out and active laymen, who were attached to the Niceme 
faith Under their conduct a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent 
desert, bands of well disaplined singers were stationed in the cathedral 
of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost ’** 
was triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices, and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathius The same zeal which 
inspired their songs prompted the more scruplous members of the ortho 
doi party to form separate assemblies, which were governed by the 
presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the election and 
consecration of a new episcopal pastor *** The revolutions of the court 
niulUplied the number of pretenders, and the same city was often dis 
puted, under the reign of Constantius, by two, or three, or even four 
bishops, who exercised their spiritual jurisdiction over their respective 
followers, and alternately lost and regained the temporal possessions of 
the church The abuse of Christianity introduced into the Roman gov 
ernment new causes of tyranny and sedition, the bands of civil society 
were torn asunder by the fury of religious factions, and the obscure 
citizen, who might calmly have surveys the elevation and fall of sue 
cessive emperors, imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune 
were connected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic The example 
of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign of the 
sons of Constantine 

I The Roman pontiff, as long as be maintained his station and his 
principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a great people, and 
could reject with scorn the prayers, the menaces, and the oblations of an 
heretical prince ^Vhen the eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile 
of Liberius, the well grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to 
Use the utmost precautions m the execution of the sentence The capital 

‘"Thomassm (Discipline de lEglise lorn i 1 n c, 72 73 p 966-984) has 
collected many curious facts concerning the origin and progress of church* 

* ^st and West 

[Arms seems to have been the first who availed himself of this means of im 
pressing his doctrine on the popular ear He composed songs for sailors mill 
«rs and travellers and set them to common airs begu ling the ignorant by the 
sweetness of h s music into the impiety of his doctrines Arian singers used to 
Parade the streets of Constantinople by night until Chrysostom arrayed against 
of orthodox choristers — O SI 

Philostorgius 1 111 c. 13 Godefroy lias examined this subject with «ingu 

jar accuracy (p 147 etc ) There were three heterodox forms To the Father 
Jil.v the Son and in the Holy Ghost ’ To the Father end the Son ni the Holy 
tihost and To the Father i« the Son and the Holy Ghost 

After the exile of Eustathius under the reign of Constantine the rigid 
Par^ of the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into 
a schism, and lasted above fourscore years See Tillemont Mem Eccles tom 
P 35 54 1137 1158 tom viii p 573632 1314 1332 In many churches the 
Brians and Homoousians who had renoonced each others commumon con 
tmued for some time to join in prayer Philostorgius 1 in c 14 
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R'as imTstcd on every side, ard the prafect was commanded to s«ze the 
person of the bishop, cither by stratagem or by open force. The order 
was obcy’ed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the hour of 
tmdnigbt, was swiftly conve>*ed beyond the readi of ^e Roman people 
before their consternation was tum^ into rage. As soon as thej’ were in- 
formed of his bamshmeiit into Thrace, a general assembly was comened, 
?nd the clergy of Rome bound themselves, by a public and solemn oath, 
nev-er to desert their bi«hop, never to acknowledge the usurper Felix, 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly chosen and 
consecrated within the walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years their pious obstinacy subasted entire and unshaken; and when 
Constantins visited Rome, he was assailed by the importunate solidta* 
tions of a people who had preserved, as the b^t remnant of iheif andent 
freedom, the right of treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. 
The wives of many of the senators and most honourable dtizens, after 
pressing their husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised 
to undertake a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous 
and might prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness 
these fem^e deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in the 
magnificence of their dress and om3tnents;'be admired their inflexible 
resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most distant regions 
of the earth, and consented that the two bishops, Liberius and Felix, 
should govern in peace their respective congregations. But the ideas of 
toleration were so repugnant to the practice, and even to the sentiment, 
of those times, that, when the a-nswer of Constantjus was publicly read in 
the Dreus of Rorr.e, so reasonable a project of accommodation was 
rejected with contempt and ridicule. Tbe eager vehemence which ani- 
mated the ^jeclators on the decisive moment of a horse-race was now 
directed towards a different object, and the Circus resounded with tbe 
shout of thousands, who repeatedly exclaimed “ One God, One Christ, 
One Bishc^ 1 " The zeal of tbe Roman people in the cause of Libenas 
was not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and bloody sedition 
which they exdted soon after the departure of Cbnstantius determined 
that prince to accept the submission of the exiled prelate, and to restore 
him to the undivided dominion of the capitaL After some ineffectual 
resistance, his rival was expelled from the dty by the permission of the 
emperor and the power of the opposite faction; the adherents of FelLv 
were mbumanly murdered in the streets, in the public places, in the 
baths, and even in the churches; and the face of Rome, upon the return 
of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid image of tbe massacres of 
Marius and the pro'criptions of S>lla 

IL Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Chrfetfans under the reign 
of the Flavian f amil y, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great dues of the 

“ See, oa this ecclesiastical revolcttim erf Rome, Aiwaianns, *v 7 Athanas. 
toa. L p ftom v p 307, ed. Bered.1 Soacwien, L it t. xS- Theodore!. 

I- « c. 17 Sutp Sever Hist Sacra. L n. p 413- Hteroaym. Chroiu Marcclhn. 
et Faustin. Libell p 3. 4- TilJenjont. Mia- Eedes tom vi. p 33^ 
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empire, still contained a strong and powerful faction of Infidels, \yho 
envied the prosperity, and who ridiculed, even in their theatres, the 
theological disputes of the church Constantinople alone enjoyed the 
advantage of being born and educated in the bosom of the faith The 
capital of the East had never been polluted by the vrorship of idols, and 
the whole body of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the 
virtues, and the passions which distinguisherl the Christians of that age 
from the rest of mankind. After the death of Alexander the episcopal 
throne was disputed by Paul and Maccdonius By their zeal and abili- 
ties they both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired, and 
if the moral character of Macedomus was less exceptionable, his com- 
petitor had the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doc- 
trine His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul 
a place m the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him to the 
resentment of the Anans. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
tunes driven from his throne, to which he was more frequently restored 
by the violence of the people than by the permission of the prince, and 
the power of Macedomus could be secured only by the death of his 
rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains from the sandy 
deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places of Mount Taurus,’*’ 
confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and 

length strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the principal ministers 
of the emperor Constantius first blood wbi^ stained the new 

capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest, and many persons were 
^in on both sides m the furious and obstinate seditions of the people 
The commission of enforcing a sentence of banishment against Paul had 
wen intrusted to Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry, but 
the execution of it was fatal to himself. The catholics rose m the de- 
fence of their bishop, the palace of Hermogenes was consumed, the 
first military officer of the empire was dragged by the heels through the 
streets of Constantinople, and, after he expired, his hfeless corpse was 
^osed to their wanton insults.*” The fate of Hermogenes instructed 
Thilip, the Pr^tonan prefect, to act with more precaution on a similar 
occasion. In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the at- 
tendance of Paul m the baths of Zcuxippus, which had a private com 

’'’Ctjcusus W’as the last stage of his life and sufferings The situation of 
that lonely town on Uie confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser Ar- 
roema, has occasioned some geographical perplexity, but we are directed to 
true spot by the course of the Roman road from Ciesarea to Anazarbus 
^«^Cellaru Geograph tom ii p S13, Wesselmg, ad Itinerar p 179 703 
Athanasius (tom 1 p 703, 813,814 (tom 1 p 275, ed Benedj) affirms, 
the most positive terms, that Paul was murdered, and appeals not only 
to common fame, but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagriu*, one 
of the Anan persecutors Yet he adcnowlcdges that the heretics attributed 
to disease the death of the bishop of Constantinople Athanasius is servilely 
copied by Socrates (I 11 c. 26) , but Sozomen, who discovers a more liberal 
*'^Per, presumes (1 iv c. 2) to insinuate a prudent doubt 

Ammianus (xtv 10) refers to his own account of this tragic event But 
We no longer possess that part of his history 
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munication with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at 
the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already em- 
barked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with surprise 
and indignation, the gates of the palaxx thrown open, and the usurper 
JIacedonius seated by the side of the priefect on a lofty chariot, which 
was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. The military pro- 
cession advanced towards the cathedral; and the Arians and the catholics 
eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and three thousand one 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of the tumtilL 
JIacedonius, who was supported by a regular force, obtained a decisive 
victory, but his reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition, and the 
causes which appeared the least connected with the subject of dispute 
were sufficient to nourish and to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the 
chapel in which the body of the great Constantine had been deposited 
was in a ruinous condition, the bishop transported those venerable 
remains into the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and even pious 
measure was represented as a wicked profanation by the whole party 
which adhered to the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately 
flew to arms, the consecrated ground was used as their field of battle, 
and one of the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not 
as a figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed with a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. The 
ivriter who should impute these tumults solely to a religious principle 
would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature; yet it must 
be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the 
pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, suppressed the 
remorse which, in another cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constantinople.*** 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Conslantius, which did not 
always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, was justly exas- 
perated by the tumults of his capital and the criminal behaviour of a 
faction which opposed the authority and religion of their sovereign. 
The ordinary punishments of death, exile, and confiscation were inflicted 
with partial ngour, and the Greeks still revere the holy memory of two 
clerks, a reader and a subdeacon, who were accused of the murder of 
Hermogenes, and beheaded at the gales of Constantinople. By an edict 
of Constantius against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy 
of a place in the Theodosian code, those who refused to communicate 
with the Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedom’us, were deprived 
of the immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians, they 

“*Se« Socrates, 1 ii. c. 6, 7, ti, ij, IS. i6. *6. 27, SS; and Soromen, I in. 

3, 4. 7, 9, L iv. c. 2, 2t. The acts ol St Paul of Constantinople, of whicls 
Photms has made an abstract (Phot. Piblioth p 1419-1430)1 are an indif- 
ferent copy of these historians; but a modem Creek, who could write the 
Life of a saint without adding fable* and miracles, is entitled to some 
commendation. 
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vere compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches, and ^^^re 
slnctlj prohibited from holding their assemblies ^vlthln the ^valls of the 
cilj The esecution of this unjust law in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius the civil and mill 
taiy powers were directed to obej his commands, and the cruelties e\er 
osed by this Scnai \rian tyrant m the support of the Ilomoiouston ex 
ceeded the commission and disgraced the reign of Constantius The 
sacraments of the church were administered to the reluctant victims, who 
denied the vocation and abhorred the prinaples of Macedonius The rites 
of baptism were conferred on women and children who, for that purpo*^, 
had been tom from the arms of their friends and parents, the mouths 
of the communicants were held open bj a wooden engine while the con 
Crated bread was forced down their throat , the breasts of tender virgins 
^ere either burnt with red hot egg shells, or inhumanly compressed 
between sharp and heavy boards The Novatians of Constantinople 
and the adjacent country, by their firm iltachment to the Homoousian 
standard, deserved to be confounded with the catholics themselves 
Macedonius was informed that a large district of Paphlagonia was almost 
entirely inhabited by those sectaries He resolved either to convert or 
to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted on this occasion the efficacy of an 
ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a body of four thousand legionaries 
to march against the rebels, and to reduce territory of Mantimum * ® 
tinder his spiritual dominion The Nov'atian peasants, animated bj 
tiespair and religious fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their 
wuntry, and, though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman 
legions were vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious 0ight 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle The sue 
cessor of Constantius has expressed, in a concise but lively manner, some 
of the theological calamities which afilictcd the empire, and more espe- 
cially the East, in the reign of a pnnee who was the slave of his own 
passions and of those of his eunuchs * Many were imprisoned, and 
persecuted, and dnven into exile Whole troops of those who are styled 
heretics were massacred, particularly at Cjzicus and at Samosata In 
Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia and in many other provinces, towns and 
villages were laid waste and utterly destroyed ’ 

“*Socratcs 1 . ji c. 37 j8. Soionwn I iv c. zi The prinapal assistants 
01 Macedonius m the work of persecution were the two bishops of Nico 
raedia and Cyzicus who were esteemed for their virtues and especially for 
fbeir chanty I cannot forbear rem nding the reader that the difference be 
iween the Homoouston and Honoouston is almost insisible to the n cest 
“^logical eye. 

We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mant nmm In speaking 
Of these four bands of legionar cs Socrates Sozomen and the author cf the 
Acts of St. Paul use the indefin te terms of ap 8 fio raypara 

whch Nicephorus very properly translates ilotisands Vales, ad Socrat 1 . 

” ^ 33 

luhan Epistol lu p 436 edit Spanham 
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\Vhile the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals of the 
empire, the African provinces vrere infested by their peculiar enemies, 
the savage fanatics rrbo, under the name of Ctrcumcelhons, formed the 
strength and scandal of the Donatist party *** The seiere execution of 
the laws of Constantme had ezated a spirit of discontent and resistance 
>Jie strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the church 
exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred which had first occasioned 
the separation , and the methods of force and corruption employed fay the 
two Imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, furnished the schismat 
ics with a specious contrast between the maxims of the apostles and the 
conduct of their pretended successors.’** The peasants who inhabited 
the villages of Numidia and Mauritania were a feroaous race, who had 
been imperfectly reduced under the authonty of the Roman laws who 
were imperfectly converted to the Christian faith, but who were actuated 
by a blind and furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. 
They indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of 
their churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies The vi 
olence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a roihiary 
SuaTd, was sometimes tepeUed with equal violence, and the Wood of 
some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of revenging the death of these 
holy martyrs By their own cruelty and rashness the ministers of perse 
cution sometimes provoked their fate, and the guilt of an accidental 
tumult precipitated the criminals into despair and rebellion Driven 
from their native v illages the Donatist peasants assembled m formidable 
gangs on the edge of the Gxtulian desert, and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour i^or a life of idleness and rapmo^ which was consecrated 
by the name of religion, and faintly condemned by the doctors of the 
sect The leaders of the CircumcelUons assumed the title of captains of 
the saints, their principal weapon, as they were indifferently provided 
With swor^ and spears, was a huge and weighty club which they termed 
an Israelite, and the well known sound of ‘ Rraise be to God! ’ whidi 

‘“See OpUtus Milevitanus (parlcularly m 4) with the Donatist hislorr 
by il Dup n, and ihe original pieces at the end of hi* ed tion The iromerons 
circumstances wh ch Augustin has mentioned of the fury of the Orcum- 
cellions against others and aga nst tfaemsclves have been laboriously collected 
by Tillemonl, Mem Eccles tom vt. p 147 1C5 and he has often though 
without design exposed the injuries which had provoked those fanatics 

““It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite parties when 
they speak of the same men and things Gratus buhop of Carthage, begins 
the acclamations of an orthodox synod “Grat as Deo omnipotent! ct Christo 
Jesu qui impcravit rel gios ssimo Constant! Imperalori ut voium gereref 
unitatiJ et mitteret mintstros sanett opens famulos Vet Paufum et ifacanum.'* 
Monument. Vet. ad CaJeetn Optati p 313 “Ecce subito" (says the Donatist 
autlior of tie Passion of Marmlus) "de Conslantis regis tyranmea domo 
poUutnm Macanans persecut onis murmur tnerepu t, et duabyt tetiiu ad 
Afncam missis eodem scil cei Macano el Paulo execraadum prorius ac 
dirum ecelesi* eertamen md rtom est ut popuJus Christ anus ad un onert 
cum trad toribus fa endam nudat s m I turn gbd s et draconum prxsent bus 
s gnss et tubansm voobus cogeretar" Monument, p 304. 
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they used as their cry of uar, diffused consternation over the unarmed 
proWncesof Africa. At first their depredations nere coloured by thepJea 
of necessity, but they soon c'ccecded the measure of subsistence, indulged 
Without control their intemperance and a\'arice, burnt the villages which 
^y had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of the o^n country. 
The occupations of husbandry and the administration of justice were 
inlerrupti^; and, as the CircumcclHons pretended to restore the priml- 
ti\*e equality of mankind, and to reform the abuses of ciril society, thej 
opened a secure asylum for the slaves and debtors who flocked in crowds 
to their holy standard. ^\Ticn they were not resisted they usually con- 
tented themselves with plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked 
them to acts of violence and murder; and some catholic priests, ^ho had 
unprudenlly signalised their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics wth the 
most refin^ and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Grcumcellions 
was not ahva>’s exerted against their defenceless enemies; they engaged, 
Md sometimes defeated, the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai thej’ attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful 
'■alour, an advanced guard of the Impena! cavalry. The Donatists who 
Were taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same treatment 
which might have been shown to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
^ptives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, the axe, or the 
“fe; and the measures of retaliation were multlpbed in a rapid propor- 
hon, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and excluded the hope 
®f mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the present century the ex- 
^iple of the Circumcellions has been renewed in the persecution, the 
^Idness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the Camisards, and if the 
fanaUcs of Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia by their milttarj* 
achievements, the Africans maintained their fierce independence with 
more resolution and pierseverance.”" 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny; but the 
of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary 
^nd, and which, if it really prevailed among them in so extravagant a 
degree, cannot surely be paralleled in any country or m any age. Many 
these fanatics were possessed with the horror of bfe, and the desire 
of martyrdom; and they deemed it of little moment by what means, or 
by what hands, they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the in- 
dention of dev oting Ihemselv es to the glory- of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happiness.*** Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals, 
3ud profaned the temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting the 
^st zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of their gods. 
They sometimes forced their way into the courts of justice, and com- 
pelled the affrighted judge to give orders for their immediate execution 

, "The Hjstoire des Camisards. m 3 voU lamo, Villefranche, 1760. may 
''e recommended as accurate and impartial It requires some attention to 
the religion of the author 

, pie DonaUst suicides alleged m their justification the example of Razias. 
Wmeh is related in the 14th chanter of the second book of the Maccabees* 
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They frequently stopped travellers on the public highways, and obliged 
them to inflict the strode of martyrdom, by the promise of a reward if 
they consented, and by the threat of instant death if they refused to 
grant so very singular a favor. WTien they were disappointed of every 
other resource, they announced the day on which, in the presence of their 
friends and brethren, they should cast themselves headlong from some 
lolty rock; and many precipices were shown which had acquired fame 
by the number of religious suicides. In the actions of these desperate 
enthusiasts, who were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and 
abhorred by the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher 
may discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derivefl from the character and principals of the 
Jen ish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions which distracted the 
peace and dishonoured the triumph of the church, will confirm the re- 
mark of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint of a venerable 
bishop. The experience of Ammianus had convinced him that the enmity 
of the Christians towards each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man*, and Gregory Naxiamtn most pathetically laments that 
the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the image of chaos, 
of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself.’®* The fierce and partial 
writers of the times, ascribing atl virtue to themselves, and imputing 
all guilt to their adversaries, have fainted the battle of the angels and 
demons. Our calmer reason will reject such pure and perfect monsters 
of vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, 
measure of good and evil to the hostile sectaries, who assumed and 
bestowed the appellations of orthodox and heretics. They had been 
educated in the same religion and the same civil society. Their hopes 
and fears in the present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same 
proportion. On either side the error might be innocent, the faith sin- 
cere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their passions were exated 
by similar objects; and they might alternately abuse the favour of the 
court, or of the people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians 
and the Arians could not influence their moral character; and they were 
alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been extracted from the 
pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modern wiitei, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to his own 
history the honourable epithets of political and philosophical,’** accuses 
the timid prudence of Alontesquieu, for neglecting to enumerate, among 
the causes of the decline of the empire, a law of Constantine, by which 
the exerdse of the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a con- 
siderable pact of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, 

"^Nullas infestas hominibus bestia^ ut sunt sibi ferales plengue Christian- 
oruni, expertus Ammian xxij J 

” Gregor Nazianzen, Orat i p 33 See Tjllemont tom vi p 50r, quarto 
ed It 

'“Histoire Politique et Philosoi^aue des Etablisscmens des Europeens dans 
les deux Indes, tom i p t) 
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and of any public religion The zeal of the philosophic historian for the 
nghts of mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testi 
aony of those ecclesiastics ■who have too lightly ascribed to their favour 
ite hero the mertt of a general persecution Instead of alleging this 
Jaaginary law, which would have blazed m the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle which Constantine 
addressed to the followers of the ancient religion, at a time when he no 
wnger disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his throne 
He invites and exhorts, m the most pressing terms, the subjects of the 
Roman empire to imitate the example of their master, but he declares 
that those who still refuse to open their eyes to the celestial light may 
freely enjoy their temples and their fancied gods A report that the 
t*remonies of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by 
the emperor himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his modera 
tion, the mvmcible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition 
mthout violating the sanctit> of his promise without alarming the 
fears of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
^ps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism 
partial acts of severity which be occasionally exercised though 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by the 
fairest pretences of justice and the public good, and while Constantine 
Qtaigned to rum the foundations, he seemed to reform the abuses of the 
^cient religion After the example of the wisest of bis predecessors, 
he condemned under the most rigorous penalties, the occult and impious 
arts of dmnation, which excited the vain hopes, and sometimes the enm 
^al attempts, of those who were discontented with their present con 
Qition An ignomimous silence was imposed on the oracles which bad 
been publidy convicted of fraud and falsehood the effeminate priests 
of the Nile were abolished, and Constantine discharged the duties of a 
Roman censor, when he gave orders for the demolition of several temples 
of Phoeniaa, in which every mode of prostitution was devoutlj practred 
jn the face of day, and to the honour of Venus The Imperial city of 
Constantinople was, m some measure raised at the expense, and was 
sdomed with the spoils of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia the 
^cred property was confiscated the statues of gods and heroes were 
According to Eusebius (in Vit Constantin 1 11 c. 43) the emperor pro- 
both m cities and m the country ra /twapi tt)» e 2 u\oXarpe a* 
me abominable acts or parts of idolatry Socrates (1 i c. 18) and Soromen 
11 c. 4 5) lia\e represented the conduct of Constantine with a just 
^®^rd to truth and history which has been neglected bj Thcodoret (1 v c. 

U and Orosius (vii 28) Turn dcinde (says the latter) primus Constan 
nus justo ordine et fto viccm ^ertt edicto siquidem statmt c tra ullam 
ominum cadem paganorum templa claudi 

hee Eusebius m Vit Constantin 1 11 c 56 Co In the sermon to the 
assembly of saints which the emi>eror pronounced when he was mature in 
^ be declares to the idolaters (c. xi ) that they are permitted 
w c and to e'tercise c\ery part of their religious worship 

See Eusebius m Vit Constantin 1 1 1 c 54 $8 and In c. 2J 23 These 
an!? u ^'^'bority may be compared with the suppression of the Bacchanals 
"d the demolition of the temple of Iss by the magistrates of Pagan Rome 
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transported, nilh rude familianty, among a people considered them 
as objects not of adoration, but of cunositj, the gold and silver were 
rectored to arculation, and the magistrates, the bishops, and the 
eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of gratifying, at once, their 
zeal their avarice, and their resentment But these depredations were 
confined to a small part of the Roman world, and the provinces had 
been long since accustomed to endure the same sacrilegious rapine, 
from the tyranny of princes and proconsuls who could not be susp^ed 
of any design to subvert the established religion”* 

The sons of Constantine trod 10 the footsteps of their father with 
more zeal and with Ie®s discretion The p'ctences of rapme and oppre 
Sion were insensiblj multiplied every indulgence was diown to the 
illegal behaviour of the Christians, every doubt was explained to the 
disadvantage of Pagarusm, and the demolition of the temples was cele- 
brated as one of the au«piaous events of the reign of Constans and Con 
stantius The name of Constantins is prefixed to a conci«e law, which 
might hav e superseded the necessity of any future prohibitions. “ It 
IS our pleasure that in all places, and in all cities, the temples be imme 
diately shut and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of 
offending It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
from sacrifices If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him feel 
the sword of vengeance, and, after ms ezecutios, let his property be 
confiscated to the public use We denounce the same penalties against 
the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to pumsb the cnmi 
oals. *** But there u the strongest reason to believe that this formid 

“•Eusebwa (m Vit Ccmstant. 1 1» c 54) and Lsbanius (Orat. pro Tempi * 

р. 9 10 edit. Gothofred.) both mention the pious sacrilege of C^nsuntine 
which they viewed in very different tghts The latter expressly declares 
that he made use of the sacred money but made no alteration in the 
legal worshp the temples indeed were impoverished but tie sacred rites 
were performed there Lardner's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies vol 
IV p 140 

“Ammianus (xxii 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were Spoil s 
teroploruro paste Libar us says (Orat. pro Tempi p 23) that the emperor 
ofWT gave away a temple, I ke a dog or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup 
but the devout philosopher takes care to observe that these sacrilegious favour 
ites very seldom prospered. 

See Gothofred. Cod Theodos tom. vi. p 26“ L ban Oral. Parental 

с. 3C m Fabric BibL Grac tom. >iu p 23^ fed. Hamb 1715] 

“Plaenit onmibus Iocs atquc urblnis umversis claudi protinns templa 
et accessu vetius omnibus liccnt am del nqucndi perd tis abn^an Volumus 
etiam ctinc os a sacnficiis abst nere. Quod s quis al quid forte hujusmodi 
perpetravcTit, gladio lultoicj steroatur faeultitates etiam perempli fisco de 
cemimus vindicari et s m liter adflgi rectorcs provinciarum si facinora vm 
dcane negterenirt Cod Tbeedas L xtt lit x /eg- 4. Oircmo/ogy has 
discovered some contradiction in Ibe date of this extravagant law the only 
one perhaps by which the negligence of magistrates is punished b> death 
and confiscation if de la Bastie (Mem de FAcedvm c, tom. xv p p 3 ) 
conjectures with a show of reason tfiat this was no more than the mioufes 
of a law the heads of an intended b 11 which were found in Sermns Memon* 
among the papers of Constantius and afterwards inserted as a worthy model 
in the Theodosian Code 
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able edict wis either composed vnthout being published, or was published 
without being executed The evidence of facts, and the monuments 
which are still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove the public 
exercise of the Pagan worship during the whole reign of the sons of 
Constantine In the East as well as in the West, m cities as well as m 
the country, a great number of temples were respected, or at least were 
^ared, and the devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, 
of festivals, and of processions, by the permission, or by the ronmvance, 
of the civil go\ ernment About four years after the supposed date of 
his bloody edict, Constantms visited the temples of Rome, and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan orator as an 
Sample worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes “ That em 
peror,” says Symmachus, “ suffered the privileges of the vestal virgins 
to remam inviolate, he bestoned the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles 
of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray the expenses of the 
public ntes and sacrifices, and, though he bad embraced a different 
religion, he never attempted to deprive the empire of the sacred worship 
of antiquity ” The senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn 
decrees, the divtne memory of their sovereigns, and Constantine him 
self was associated, after ueath, to those gods whom be had renounced 
and insulted during his life The title, the ensigns, the prerogaUves, of 
SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, whicu had been instituted by Numa, and assumed 
oy Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian em- 
perors, who were invested with a more absolute authority over the 
religion which they had deserted than over that which they professed 
The divisions of Christianity suspended the rum of Paganism, 


I^S^mmach EmstoL x S 4 tP 289 cd Pam, i5o4l . c , 

The fourth Dissertation of M de la Bastie sur le Souverain Pontincat 
ees Einpereurs Romanis (in the Mira de I Acad tom. xv 75 144 )» is a very 
‘ttmcd and judicious performance which explains the state and proves 
“e toleration, of Paganism from C^mstantine to Gratian The assertion of 
«sinius [iv 36], that Gratian was the first who refused the pontifical robe 
'S confirmed beyond a doubt, and the murmurs of bigotry on that subject 
®^?,^]niost Silenced . t c 1. 

As I ha^e freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism 1 snail 
pow trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated words i Tla.-n m 
Doric dialect, so familiar to the Julians signifies a founUm and the 
neighbourhood which frequented the same fountain derived the common 
JPpellation of pagus and pagans (Festus sub voce, and Sennus ad Virgil 
'JCOrgic. 11 382) 2 By an easy extension of the word pagan and rural be 

“me almost synonymous (Plm Hist Natur x-xviu. 5 ). and the iruiner 
•■usUcs acquucd that name, which has been corrupted into peasants in the 
"’odern languages of Europe 3 The amaarag increase of the military order 
mtroduced the necessity of a correUtive term (Hume’s Essa^ voL 1 p 555) 
all the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were 
funded with the contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit Hist 111 24 43 77 
Juvenal Satir 16 [v 33] Tertulhan de Pallio c 4) 4 "he Christians were 

|hc soldiers of Christ, their adversaries who refused his saerainent or mill 
«ry oath of baptism might deserve the metaphorical name of pagans and 
wis popular reproach was introduced as early as the reign of Valcntmian (a p 
into Imperial laws (Cod Thcodos 1 xvi. tit. 11 leg 18) and theological 
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and the holy war against the infidek was less vigorously prosecuted by 
princes and bishops who were more immediately alarmed by the guilt 
and danger of domestic rebellion The extirpation of idolatry might 
have been justified by the establi^ed principles of intolerance but the 
hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the Imperial court, were mut 
ually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps exasperating, the minds 
of a powerful, though declining faction Every motive of authority and 
fashion, of interest and reason, now militated on the side of Christian- 
ity but two or three generations elapsed before their victorious 
influence was universally felt The religion which had so long and so 
lately been estabhshed in the Roman empire was still revered by 
a numerous people, less attached indeed to speculative opinion than to 
ancient custom The honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and Constantius, and a 
considerable portion of knowledge and wealth and valours was still en- 
gaged in the service of polytheism The superstition of the senator and 
of the peasant, of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very 
different causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the 
gods Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of 
a prosaibed sect, and their hopes were revived by the well grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and valiant 
hero, who bad delivered Gaul from the arms of the barbarians, had 
secretly embraced the religion of his ancestors 

writings 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the empire the old 
religion, in the time of Prudentius (advers Symmaehum, I 1 [v 575 
ad fia) and Orosius (in Pnefat Hist), retired and languished in obscure vi! 
(ages, and the word pagonr, with its new signification, te^ened to its primitive 
origin. 6 Since the worship of Jupiter and his famil> hai e.xpired the vacant 
title ot Pagans has been successively applied to all (he idolaters and pobtheists 
of the old and new world. 7 The Latin Oinstians bestowed it without 
scruple, on their mortal enemies the Mahometans, and the purest l/mtartanj 
were branded with the unjust reproach of idolatry and paganism See Gerard 
Vossms, Etymologicon Lingua; Latnuc in h>$ works tom. 1 p 420, Godefroy’s 
0>mmentary on the Theodosum Code tom >1 p 250, and Pucange medi* et 
mfima: Latinitat Glossar 

*"In the pure language of Ionia and Athens, ErSwXsv and Vorp«l’a were 
ancient and familiar words The fonner expressed a likeness an apparition 
(Homer Odys xi 602), a representation an imopr, created either by fancy 
or art The latter denoted any sort of ttrxur or slavery The Jews of Eg>-pt 
who translated the Hebrew Scrip hits reslTained the use of these words 
(Exod. XX. 4 5) to the religious worship of an image The peculiar idiom of 
the Hellenists or Grecian Jews has been adopted b> the sacred and cedes ai 
tical writers, and the reproach of iJolatiy (ZlSwXaXarfitU) has stigmatised 
that visible and abject mode of superstition which some sects of Omsliatuty 
should not hasbly impute to the pofytheuts of Greece and Home. 
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CHAPTER XXII (360361 AD) 

Julian tf declared Cmficror the Legions oj Gaul—Hts March and 
Success— Tie Dealit oj Conslanhus—Citnl Adimmstraiion of Julian 

^\hile the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny of 
eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated with transport 
in every part of the empire, except in the palace of Constantius The 
barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young 
Cffisar, his soldiers were the companions of his victory, the grateful 
provmcials enjoyed the blessings of his reign, but the favourites, who 
had opposed his elevation, were offended by his virtues, and they justly 
considered the friend of the people as the enemy of the court As long 
^ the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which 
they had so often practised with success They easily discovered that 
his sunphcity was not exempt from affectation the ridiculous epithets 
of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, were applied to 
the dress and person of the philosophic warrior, and his modest des 
patches were stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of a 
loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the art of war 
sinidst the groves of the Academy* The voice of malicious folly was 
at length silenced by the shouts of victory, the conqueror of the Franks 
and Alemanni could no longer be painted as an object of contempt, and 
the monarch himself was meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieu 
tenant the honourable reward of his labours In the letters crowned 
^ith laurel, which, according to ancient custom, were addressed to the 
provinces, the name of Julian was omitted “Constantius had made 
his dispositions in person , Jie had signahsed his valour in the foremost 
ranks, his military conduct had secured the victory and the captive 
king of the barbarians was presented to him on the field of battle,” from 
which he was at that time distant above forty days’ journey ® So extrav 

*Omnes qui plus poterant m palatio adulandi professores jam docti recte 
consulta prospereque completa vertebant m dcndiculum talia sine modo 
sUepentes insulse, m odium vcnit cum victonis suis capella non homo, ut 
h rsutum Julianum carpentes appellantcsque loquacem talpam et purpuratam 
simiam et littenonem Graicum ct his congnienUa plunma atque vernacula 
Pnncipi resonantes audire liac taliaque gestienti virtutes ejus obruere verbis 
impudentibus conabantur ut segnem incessentes et timidum et umbratilem 
Bestaque secus verbis comptioribus exomantem Ammianus xvii ii 

Ammian xvi 12 [/?« ] The orator Tlemistius (iv p 56 57) believed 
whatever was contamed in the Imperial letters which were addressed to the 
senate of Qjnstantmople Aurelius Victor who published his Abridgment 
‘n the last year of Constantius ascribes the German victories to the unsdom 
of the emperor and the forlune of the Osar Yet the historian soon after 
v^ards was indebted to the favour or esteem of Julian for the honour of a 
brass statue, and the important offiws ot consular of the second Pannonia and 
prafect of the city Amraian xxi 10 
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agant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the public credulity, 
or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly con- 
cious that the applause and favour of the Romans accompanied the 
rising fortunes of Julian, his di^ronlentcd mind was prepared to receive 
the subtle poison of those artful s>cophants who coloured their mis- 
chievous designs with the fairest appearances of truth and candour.* In- 
stead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and e\en 
exaggcratetl, his popular fame, superior talents, and important services. 
But they darkly insinuated that the virtues of the Crsar might instantly 
be converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude 
should prefer their inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a 
victorious army should be templed from his allegiance by the hopes of 
revenge and independent greatness. The personal fears of Contantius 
were interpreted by his coundl as a laudable anxiety for the public 
safety; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own breast, he disguised, 
under the less odious appellation of fear, the sentiments of hatred and 
envy which he had secretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

Ihe apparent tranquility of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the 
eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the design which was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm 
the Ctcsai; to recall those faithful troops who guarded his person and 
dignity; and to employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, 
the hardy veterans who had v*3nquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of 
his winter quarters at Pans in Ibc administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surpri^ by the hMty 
arrival of a tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was commanded not to 
orpose. Constantius signified his pleasure that four entire legions — the 
Celt* and Petulants, the Heruli and the Batavians — should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under which they had acquired their fame 
and discipline; that in each of the remaining bands three hundred of 
the bravest jouths should be selected; and that this numerous detach- 
ment, the strengh of the Gaiiic army, should instantly begin their march, 
and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the 
campaign, on the frontiers of Persia.^ The Ctesar foresaw and lamented 
the consequences of this fatal mandate. Slost of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should never 
be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per- 

‘Calltdo nocendi aitiiicia, accusaiorcam dintatem laudatn titulis perage- 
bant. . . . Hs voces fueruat ad inflammanda odia probris omnibus potentiores 
See Jtamertm m Actione Gratiarnm m Vet. Panegyr. ^ 4, 5 

‘ The minute interval which may be mterposed between the adulla and 

the pnmo vtre of Ammianus (xx. 1,4), instead of allowing 3 sufficient space 
for a march of three thousand miles, would render the orders of Constantius 
as extravagant as they were tmjust The troops of Gaul could not have 
reached Syria till the end of autrann The memory of Ammianus must have 
been inaccurate, and his language incorrect. 
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soTal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance of this 
condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the resentment of the independent warriors of 
Germany, who considered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and free* 
dom as the most valuable of their possessions. The legionaries, who 
enjojed the title and privileges of Romans, were enlisted for the general 
defence o! the republic; but those mercenary troops heard with cold 
indifference the antiquated names of the republic and of Rome. At- 
tached, either from birth or long habit, to the climate and manners of 
Gaul, they loved and admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, 
the emperor; they dreaded the laborious march, the Persian arrows, and 
the burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as their own the country 
which they had saved; and excused their want of spirit by pleading the 
sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families and friends. 
The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of the 
impending and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces were ex- 
hausted of their military strength, the Germans would violate a treaty 
which had been imposed on their fears; and notwithstanding the abilities 
and valour of Julian, the general of a nominal army, to whom the public 
calamities would be imputed, must find himself, after a vain resistance, 
either a prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a criminal m the 
palace of Constantius. If Julian complied with the orders which he had 
received he subscribed his own destruction, and that of a people who 
deserved his affection. But a positive refusal was an act of rebellion 
and a declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of bis commands, left not any 
room for a fair apology or candid interpretation; and the dependent 
station of the Cresar scarcely allowed him to pause or to deliberate. 
Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian, be could no longer apply 
to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been removed from his office 
by the judicious malice of the eunuchs: he could not even enforce his 
representations by the concurrence of the ministers, who would have 
been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of Gaul The moment had 
been chosen when Lupidnus,® the general of the cavalry, was despatched 
into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the Scots and Piets, and Floreutius 
Was occupied at Vienne by the assessment of the tribute. The latter, a 
crafty and corrupt statesman, declining to assume a responsible part on 
Inis dangerous occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations 
of Julian, who represented to him that in every important measure the 
P^osence of the prefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. In 
the meanwhile the Cresar was oppressed by the rude and importunate 

Ammianus, xx l The valour of Lupiunus and his military skill are 
acknowledged by the historian, who^ lo his affected language, accuses the 
general of exalting the horns of tus pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and 
Mciung a doubt whether he was more cruel or avanaous The danger from 
we Scots and Piets was so serious, that Julian himself had some thoughts of 
passing over into the island 
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solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed to suggest that, 
if he expected the return of his ministers, he could charge himself ^th 
the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them the merit of the execution. 
Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian expressed in the most serious 
terms his wish, and even his intention, of resigning the purple, which he 
could not preserve with honour, but which he could not abdicate with 
safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and that the 
sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public welfare. He issued 
the necessary orders for carrying into execution the commands of Con- 
stantius; a part of the troops b^an their march for the Alps; and the 
detachments from the several garrisons moved towards their respective 
places of assembly. They advanced with difficulty through the trembling 
and affrighted crowds of provincials, who attempted to excite their pUy 
by silent despair or loud lamentations; while the wives of the soldiers, 
holding their infants in their arms, accused the desertion of their hus- 
bands in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 
This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the Catsar; he 
granted a sufficient number of post-waggons to transport the wives and 
families of the soldiers, “ endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which 
he was constrained to inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts 
his o^vn popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops The grief 
of an armed multitude Is soon converted into rage; their licentious 
murmurs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldness and effect, prepared tbeir minds for the most daring acts 
of sedition, and by the connivance of their tribunes a seasonable libel 
was secretly dispersed, which painted In lively colours the disgrace of 
the Cassar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of the 
tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were astonished and 
alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed the 
Casar to hasten the departure of the troops; but they imprudently 
rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that 
they should not march through Paris, and suggested the danger and 
temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Ciesar went 
out to meet them, and ascended h»s tribunal, which had been erected in 
a plain before the gates of the city. After distinguishing the officers and 
soldiers who by thcir rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian 
addressed himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude: he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause, encouraged them to 
accept, with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch; and admonished them that the commands of 
Augustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who 

'He granted them the permission of the cursus clovuJans, or elabularis 
These post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were supposed to 
carry fifteen hundred pounds weight See Vales, ad Ammian xx 4 
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^^■ere apprehensive of ofTenclmg their general b> an indecent clamour, or 
of beljnng their sentiments by false and \cnal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence, and, after a short pause, t\erc dismi^ed to their 
quarters The principal oHicers were entertained by the Cisar, i\ho 
professed, in the avarmesl language of friendship, his desire and his 
inabdit> to reward, according to their deserts the braie companions of 
his \actones The> retired from the feast full of grief and perplexity, 
Md lamented the hardship of their fate, which tore them from their 
beloved general and their native country The only expedient which 
could prevent their separation was boldly agitated and approved, the 
popular resentment was insensibly moulded into a regular conspiracy, 
their lust reasons of complaint were heightened by passion, and their 
passions were inflamed by wane, as on the eve of their departure the 
troops were indulged in licentious festivity At the hour of midnight the 
impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches m their hands 
rushed into the suburbs, cncompa^ed the palace, ’ and, careless of 
future dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian 
Augustus! The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted b> 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intrusion 
and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and dignity from 
the accidents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of day the soldiers, 
’^hose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered the palace, 
^ad, with respectful vaolence, the object of their choice, guarded 
Julian with drawn swords through the streets of Pans, placed him on the 
tribunal, and with repeated ^outs saluted him as their emperor Pru 
dence as well as loyalty inculcated the propriety of resisting their 
treasonable designs, and of preparing for his oppressed virtue the excuse 
of violence Addressing himself by turns to tbe multitude and to individ 
uals, he sometimes implored their mercy, and sometimes expressed his 
mdignation, conjured them not to sully tbe fame of their immortal 
'^ctones, ventured to promise that, if they would immediately return 
to their allegiance, he would underlie to obtain from the emperor not 
only a free and gracious pardon but even the revocation of the orders 
^Most probably the palace of the baths {Thtrmanim) of which a solid 
and lofty hall still subsists m the Rue dt la Harpe The buildings covered 
considerable space of the modem quarter of the university and the gar 
uens under the Iiferovingian kings communicated with the abbey of St 
Viermain des Prez By the injuries of time and the Normans this ancien*- 
palace was reduced m tl c twelfth century to a maze of rums whose dark re- 
wsses were the scene of Icentous love. 

Explicat aula s nus monteroque amplectitur alls, 

Multiplici latebra scelerum tersura ruborem 
percuntis saepc pudons 

Celatura nefas Venerisque accommoda furtu 
T u quoted from the Architrenius I iv c 8 a poetical work of 
John de Hauteville or Hanville a monk of St Albans about the year iiga 
ciee Wartons History of English Poetry vol i dissert ii ) Yet such thefU 
^'ght be less pernicious to mankind than the theological disputes of the 
oorbonne wh ch have been since agitated on the same ground Bonamy, 
Mem de 1 Academic tom xv p 678-682 
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which had excited their resentment But the soldiers, who were con 
scious of their gmlt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian 
than on the clemency of the emperor Their zeal was insensibly turned 
into impatience, and their impatience into rage Tlie inflexible Ca?sar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prajers, their reproaches 
and their menaces, nor did he yield tdl he had been repeatedly assured 
that, if he wished to live, he must consent to reign He was exalted on 
a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous acclamations of the 
troops, a nch military collar, which was offered by chance, supplied the 
want of a diadem,* the ceremony was concluded by the promise of a 
moderate donative,* and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or 
affected grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his apartment’* 

The gnef of Julian could proceed only from his innocence, but his 
innocence must appear extremely doubtful ” m the eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the motives and the professions of princes His 
lively and active mind was susceptible of the various impressions of 
hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of ambition of 
tie lov c of fame and of the fear of reproach But it is impossible for us 
to calculate the respective weight and operation of these sentiments, or 
to ascertain tie pnnaples o! action which might escape the observation 
while the> guided, or rather impelled, tie steps of Juliag himself The 
discontent of tie troops was produced by the malice of its enemies 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion , and if 
Julian bad tried to conceal a de^ design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of ilsrs, of Minerva, and of all the 
other deities, t^t till the close of the evening which preceded his eleva 
tion he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers, ^ and it may 

*£ven in this tumultuous moment Julian attended to the forms of supersti 
Uous ceremony and ohsunately refused the toauspiuous use of a female neck 
lace or a hone-collar which the impatient soldiers would have employed m 
the room of a diadem 

* An equal proportion of gold and stiver five pieces of the former one pound 
of the latter, the whole amounting to about five pounds ten sbillngs of our 
money 

“For the whole narrative of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and 
ong nal materials Julian himself (ad S P Q Athen ensem, p s&z 283 2S4) 
Libanius (OraL FarentaL c 44 4A in Fabncius Bibl oth. Grsc. tom vii p 
269 273) Ammianus (xsc. 4) and &simu$ (I in. [c. 9] p 151 152 153) who 
m the reign of Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of 
Eunapius With such guides we mtffht neglect the abbtevators and eccles as 
tical historians 

“Eutropus a respectable witness uses a doubtful expression consensu 
nulitum (x ij [7]) Gregory Naaianrea whose ignorance might excuse his 
fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with presumption madness and 
impious rebellion, mSffdle a irSroia iaifiaa Oral. 1 1 p 67 

“Julian, ad S P Q Athcn. p 384. The devout Abbe de la Bletene (Vie de 
Jul en p 159) 18 almost incUoed to respect the devout protestations of a 
Pagan 
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seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and the truUj of a 
philQ««pher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Constantius was the 
enemy, and that he himself was the faxountc, of the gods, might prompt 
him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which vvas pnjdestined to restore the ancient religion of man 
kind ^^^len Julian had received the intelligence of the conspiracj', he 
resigned himself to a short slumber; and aftervards related to his 
friends that he had seen the Genius of the empire waiting with some im- 
patience at his door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his want 
of spirit and ambition.** i^tonished and pierplcxea, he addressed his 
prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately signified, by a clear and 
manifest omen, that he should submit to the will of heaven and of the 
army. The conduct which disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason 
excites our suspicion and eludes our inquiry. WTienever the spirit of 
fanaticism, at once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into 
a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his parly, to protect the persons of his ene- 
mes,“ to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which were formed 
iigainst his life and dignity, were the cares whidi employed the first days 
of the reign of the new emperor. Although be was firmly resolved to 
niaintain the station which he had assumed, he was still desirous of 
saving his country from the calamities of civil war, of declining a con- 
l«t With the superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own 
character from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude Adorned with 
the designs of military and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
held of Mars to the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the 
wuse of their pupil, their leader, and their friend He recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their resolution, ani- 
u^ted their hopes, and checked their impetuosity, nor did he dismiss 
die assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise from the troops that, 
if the emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable treaty, they 
would renounce any views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the 
tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces On this foundation he com- 
posed, in bis own name, and in that of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle,** which was deliv ered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and 
Amjnian. xx s, with the note of Lindcnbrogius on the Genius of the 
^pire Julian himself, m a confidential letter to his fnend and ph3sician 
Uribasius (Epist x\ii p 3S4), mentions another dream, to which, before the 
credit, of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small plant 
striking a deep root into the earth E\en in his sleep the mmd of the Qesar 
have been agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune Zosimus 
^ Ic 9I p 15s) relates a subsequent dream 

The difficult situation of the pnnee of a rebellious army is finely de- 
scribed by Tacitus (Hist i 80-85) But Otho had much more guilt and much 
abilities than Julian 

To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private letters, ob- 
l^urgatorias et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, and would not 
nave published Perhaps they never existed 
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to his chamberlain Euthenus two ambassadors whom he appointed to 
recene the answer and obsenrC the dispositions of Constantms “pus 
epistle IS inscribed with the modest appellation of Qesar but Julian 
'oliats m a peremptory though respectful manner, the confirmaUon of 
the title of Augustus He acknowledges the irregulantj of his orm elec 
tion, whQe he justifies m some measure, the resentment and \aolence of 
the troops which had ertorted his reluctant consent He allows the 
supremacy of his brother Constant lua and engages to «end him an annual 
present of Spanish hordes to recruit his arri> with a select number of 
barbarian youths and to accept from bis choice a Prmtorian prefect of 
appro\'ed discretion and fidelity But he reserv es for himself the nomina 
tjon of h^ other mil and military officers, with the troops the revenue 
and th®- sovereignty of the provances beyond the Alps He admonishes 
the emrieror to consult the dictates of justice, to istnist the arts of those 
venal flatterers who subsist only by the discnrd of princes and to cm 
brace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty equally advantageous to 
th** republic and to the house of Constantine In this negotiation Julian 
claimed no more than he already possessed The delegated autboniy 
which he had long exercised over the provinces of Gaul Spam and Bnt 
am was still obey*ed imder a name more independent and august The 
<oIdiers and the pieople rejoiced to a revolution which was not stained 
ev*eii with the blo^ of the guilty FloreoUus was a fugitive Lupemus 
.. priaoner The persons who were disaffected to the new government 
were d^onned and secured and the vacant offices were distributed 
according to the recommendation of ment by a pn"^ who despised the 
uitngues of the pabce and the clamours of the soldiers “ 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the 
most vngorous preparations for war The army wh ch Julian held in 
readinesa for immediate action was recruited and augmented by the dis 
orders of the times The cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius 
had filled Gaul with numerous band^ of outlaws and robbers. They 
cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
they could trust submitted to the restraints of military disapline and 
retained only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian to 
take the field he appeared at the bead of his legions threw a bndge over 
the Rhme m the neighbourhood of Qeves and prepared to chastise the 
perfidy of the Altuani, a tribe of Franks who presumed that they might 
ravage with impunity the frontiers of a divided emp re The difficulty 

** See l^e first trarsac* ons of h s reign n Joliaa ad S P Q Alhen. p 2 S< 
sSd Amaiantis, jtx. S 8. liban. Orat. Parent- c 49 SO p -73 2~S- 

" L1>ai- Orat- Parent, c. *0 p 27j wfi, A strar-e d sord-T s nec t con 
t-Eced above seven years. In the factons of the Creek repnbi cs the exiles 
amota- ed to 20 ^ persons ard Isocrates asscres Phn.p that it would be 
eas er to raue an arrnj from the vagabemda than from the cities See Hurse’s 
Essays, *ota. i- P 
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as ^\ell as glory, of this enterprise consisted m a laborious march, and 
Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate into, a country 
which former princes had considered as inaccessible After he had 
given peace to the barbarians, the emperor carefully visited the fortifica- 
tions along the Rhine from Cleves to Basel, surveyed, with peculiar atten- 
tion, the territories which he had recovered from the hands of the Ale- 
manni, passed through Besan^on,** which had severely suffered from 
their fury, and fixed his head quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter 
The barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional forti- 
fications, and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, whom 
ne had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be restrained fay the 
terror of his name Vadomair ** was the only prince of the Alemannr 
whom he esteemed or feared, and while the subtle barbarian affected to 
observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war The policy of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ana 
Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had incautiously accepted 
an invitation from the Roman governors, was seized m the midst of the 
entertainment, and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spam Before 
the barbarians were recovered from their amazement, the emperor ap- 
peared in arms on the banks of the Rhine, and, once more crossing the 
river, renewed the deep impressions of terror and respect which had been 
already made by four preceding expeditions *“ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with the 
Uitnost diligence their important commission But in their passage 
through Italy and Illyncum they were detained by the tedious and af- 
fected delays of the provinaal governors, they were conducted by slow 
journeys from Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia, and when at 
length they were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found 
that he had already conceived, from the despatches of his omi officers, 
the most unfavourable opmion of the conduct of Julian and of the Gallic 
army Xbe letters were heard with impatience, the trembling messen 
gsrs were dismissed with indignation and contempt, and the looks, the 
gestures, the furious language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul The domestic connection, which might have reconciled the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by the death 
of that princess, whose pregnancy bad been several times fruitless, and 


_ Julian (Epist xxxvin p 414) gives a short description of Vesontio or 
csanQon a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river Doubs once a map 


a rocky peninsula almost 
uinccnt city filled with temples etc 
oo^ever from its nuns 


by the river Doubs once a mag 
reduced to a small town emerging 


^nan kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phccnicia He still retained 
s *anie artful character (Ammian xxi 3) , but under the reign of Valens 
®„*]CTaliscd his valour in the Armenian war (xxix i) 

Ammian xx, 10 xxi 3 4 Zosimus 1 111 [c to] p 135. 
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was at last fatal to bersclf.** The empress Eusebia had preserved, to the 
last moment of her life, the warm, and e\ en jealous, affection which she 
had conceived for Julian; and her mild influence might ha'e moderated 
the resentment of a prince who, since her death, was abandoned to his 
own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a for- 
eign im-asion obliged him to suspend the punishment of a private enemy; 
he continued his march towards the confines of Persia, and thought it suf- 
fident to sigmfy the conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty 
followers to the demency of thdr offended sovereign He required that 
the presumptuous Casar should expressly renounce the appellation and 
rank of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels, that he should 
descend to his formw station of a limited and dependent minister; that 
he should ^•cst the powers of the state and army in the hands of those 
oSkers who were appointed by the Imperial court; and that he should 
trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were announced by 
Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian fa\ ourrtes of Cbnstantius 
Several months were ineffeclually consumed in a treaty which was nego- 
tiated at the distance of three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch , 
and, as soon as Julian perceived that bis moderate and respectful be- 
haviour served only to imtate the pride of an implacable adversary, be 
boldly resolved to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gav-e a public and militaiy audience to the questor Leonas* the 
haughty episOe of ConstanUus was read to the attentiv e multitude; and 
Julian protested, with the most flattering deference, that he was read> 
to resign the title of Augustus, If be could obtain the consent of tho^ 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint pro- 
posal was impetuou^y silenced; and the acclamations o! ‘‘Julian Augus 
lus, continue to reign, by the autbonty of the army, of the people, of the 
republic which you have saved,” thundered at once from entry part of 
the field, and terrified the pale amba^dor of ConstanUus A part of the 
\tUtt was aiVerwaids read, vn which the emppeior anrngned the ingralv- 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of the purple, 
whom he had educated with so much care and tenderness, whom he had 
preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helpless orphan “An or 
phan*” interrupted Julian, who justified bis cause by indulging his pas- 
sions, “ does the assassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
an orphan? He urges me to revenge those injuries which I have long 
studied to forget.” The assembly was dismissed, and Leonas, who with 

“ Her remains were sent to Rom^ and interred near those of her sister Qjn- 
stantma, ta tiw suburb of the f'lo Nometttttna Amnuaa. t Uhaniui 
has composed a rery weak apology, to justify his hero from a very absurd 
charge of poisoning bis wife, and rewarding her physician with bis mother’s 
jewels (See the seventh of serenteen new orations, published at Venice 1754, 
from a MS m St. Martds IKirary,p ity ) Elptdius, the Prxtorian pnefect 
of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by 
XJbanins as effeminaie and ungrateful, yet the religion of Elpidius 11 praised 
by Jerom (tom. 1. p. ^3), and Ins hosnanity by .Amimanus (xxc 6) 
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some difficulty had been protected from the popular fury, was sent back 
to his master with an epistle m which Julian expressed, in a strain of the 
most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of 
resentment, which had been suppressed and embittered by the dissimula- 
tion of twenty years. After this message, which might be considered as 
a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who some weeks before had cele- 
brated the Christian festival of the Epiphany,®* made a public declaration 
that he committed the care of his safety to the Immortal cods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Constantius *’ 
The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. 
He had discovered from intercepted letters that his adversary, sacrific- 
ing the interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited 
the barbarians to invade the provinces of the West. The position of 
two magaxines, one of them collected on the banks of the lake of Con- 
stance, the other formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies; and the sixe of those magazines, each 
of which consisted of six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour,** was a threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the 
enemy who prepared to surround him But the Imperial legions were 
still in their distant quarters of Asia; the Danube was feebly guarded; 
and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important prov- 
inces of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort 
fo his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would con- 
tribute to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this bold enter- 
prise to the assembly of the soldiers; inspired them with a just confi- 
dence m their general, and m themselves; and exhorted them to maintain 
their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited discourse was re- 
ceived With the loudest acclamations, and the same troops which had 

Fcriarum die, quern celebrantes mense Januario, Chnstiani Epyphanta 
dictitant, progressus, in eorum ecclesiani, solemntter numine orato discessit. 
Atnmian xxi 2 Zonaras observes that it was on Christmas Day, and his 
assertion is not inconsistent, since the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps 
Jjaul, celebrated on the same day (the 6ih of January) the nativity and the 
Mptism of their Saviour The Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the 
^1 date of his birth, Axed the solemn festival to the 2Sth of December, the 
^rumalia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the birth 
° 4*^5 sun See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian (Hiurch, 1 xx. 04; 
and Beausobre, Hist Critique du Manicheisme, tom ii p 690 700 

The public and secret negotiations between Constantius and Julian must 
oe extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself (Oral, ad S P. Q 
Athen p 2S6), Libamus (Orat Parent c 51, p 276), Ammianus (xx 9), 
^osimus (1 ill [c 9] p 154), and even Zonaras (tom 11 1 . xiii. [c. ro] p 20, 
21, 22), who, on this occasion, appears to have possessed and used some val- 
uable materials 

. ‘Three hundred myriads, or three millions, of luedimyii, a corn-measure 
t^ihar to the Athenians, and which contained six Roman tnodn Julian ex- 
plains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the 
necessity and advantages of an offensive war (ad S P. Q Athen. p 286, 287), 
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taken up arms against Constantius, when he summoned them to lea\e 
Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they would follow Julian to the 
farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath of fidelity was ad- 
ministered; and the soldiers, dashing their shields, and pointing their 
drawn swords to their throats, det'oted themselves, with horrid impreca- 
tions, to the service of a leader whom they celebrated as the deliv erer of 
Gaul and the conqueror of the Germans.^ This solemn engagement, 
which seemed to be dictated by affection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Kebridius, who had been admitted to the office of Pnetorian 
prrefect. That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights 
of Constantius in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose 
fury he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees 
of the pnnce whom he had offended. Julian covered the prefect with 
his Imperial mantle, and protecting him from the zeal of his followers, 
disnussed him to his own house, wvth less respect than was perhaps due 
to the virtue of an enemy.** The high office of Xebridius was bestowed 
on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, which were now deUvered from 
the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable ad- 
ministration of the friend of Julian, who was permitted to practise those 
virtues which he had instilled into the mind of his pupil.** 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his troops 
than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a daring enter* 
prise he availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could 
suggest; and where prudence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basel 
he assembled and divided his army.** One body, which consisted of ten 
thousand men, was directed, under the command of Kevilta, general of 
the cavalry, to advance through the midland parts oi Bhartia and Xori- 
cum. A similar division of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovi- 
rvus, prepared to follow the oblique course of the highvrays through the 
-Alps and the northern confines of July. The instructions to the generals 
were conceived with energy and precision: to hasten their march in close 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the ground, 
might readily be changed into any order of battle; to secure themselves 
against the surprises of the night by strong posts and vigilant guards; 

"See his oration, and the behasionr of the troops, in Ammian. xxL 5. 

**He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prefect, whom he sent into 
Tascany (Ammian. xxu j) Ltbanius. with sa>asc fury, insults Nebndius. 
applauds tlx soldiers, and almost censures the humanity of Julian (Orat. 
Parent, c 53 p 278). 

"Ammian xxi 8. In this promotion Julian olejed the law which he put>> 
IkI/ »mpo>eiJ oti himsetf Neque ositis ejuisqaara judex nec militans ImiliU*! 
rector, alio quodam preter menta sulfracanie, ad potiorem scnbt cradum 
( \rnmian. xx. 5.) Absence did not weaLrn hia regard for Sallast. with whose 
name (aj» 363) he honoured the consulship 

"Ammianus (xxi. 8) ascrilies the same practice and the same motire to 
Alexander the Great and other skilful cenerali 
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to prevent resistance bj their unexpected arrival , to elude examination 
by their sudden departure, to spread the opinion of their strength and 
the terror of his name, and to joinlheirso\eteign under the walls of Sir 
mium For himself Julian had reserved a more difficult and extraordi 
nary part He selected three thousand brave and active volunteers, 
resolved, like their leader, to cast behind them, every hope of a retreat, 
at the head of this faithful band he fearlessly plunged into the recesses 
of the ^larcian, or Black Forest, which conceals the sources of the Dan 
ube, "* ** and, for many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world 
The 'lecrecy of his march, his dihgence, and vigour, surmounted every 
obstacle he forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the 
bridges or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course without reflect 
mg whether he traversed the lerntory of the Romans or of the barba 
nans, and at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place 
where he designed to embark his troops on the Danube By a well con 
certed stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines as it lay at an- 
chor secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the m 
delicate, but voraaous, appetite of a Gallic army, and boldly committed 
himself to the stream of the Danube The labours of his manners, who 
plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady continuance o( 
a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles m eleven 
days,®* and he had already disembarked his troops at Bononia, only 
wneteen miles from Sirmmm before his enemies could receive any cer- 
tain intelligence that he had I^ft the banks of the Rhine In the course 
of this long and rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise, and though he accepted the deputation of some 
cities, which hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, he 
passed before the hostile stations, which were placed along the nver, 
Without indulging the temptation of signalising a useless and ill timed 
valour The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side with 

*This wood was a part of the great HerQ-nian forest which in the time 
^ Casar stretched away from the country of the Rauraci (Basel) into the 
wundless regions of the North. See Quver Germania Antiqua 1 in c. 47 
Compare Libanius Orat Parent c. 53 p 278 279 with Gregory Nazianzen, 
Oral in p 68 Even the <aint admires the speed and secrccj* of this march. 

A modern divine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which wer^ 
originally designed for another apostate — 

So eagerly the fiend 

O er bog or steep through strait rough dense or rare, 

Wilh head hands wuigs or feet pursues hs waj. 

And swims or sinks or wades or creeps or flics 

* In that interval the Aohho places two or three fleets the Lauriacensis 
Ut Lauriacum or Lor-h) tlie Arlapensis the Maginensis and mentions five 
legions or cohorts of Liburnarii who should be a sort of marines Sect Ivm 
edit Labb 

**2osmus alone (1 111 [c loj p 156) has specified this interesting cir 
cumstance Mamertinus (in Pancg>T Vet xi [x 1 6 7 8) who accompanied 
Jvlan as count of the sacred largesses describes this voyage m a florid and 
picturesque manner challenges Triptoletnus and the Argonauts of Greece etc. 
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spectators, who gazed oa the military pomp, anticipated the importance 
of the e^ent, and diEused throng the adjacent country the fame of a 
young hero, who advanced with rrore th^-n mortal speed at the head of 
the innumerable forces of the AYesL Ludlian, who, with the rank of 
gttieral of the cav'alrj* commanded the mihtary powers of IlIjTicum, was 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, whldi he could neither 
reject nor beheve. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised bj’ Dagalai- 
phus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landrf at Bononia, 
had pushed forward with some li^t infantrj'. The captive general, 
uncertain of his hfe or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and con- 
ducted to the presence of Julian, who kindly raised him from the ground, 
and dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to stupefy his 
faculties. But Ludlian had no sooner recovered his spirits than he be- 
trajTd his want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror 
that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his per- 
son in the midst of his enemies. “ Re£er\-c for >'our master Ginstantius 
these timid remonstrances,” replied Julian, with a smile of contempt; 
“ when I gave you my purple to kiss, I received you not as a coimselior, 
but as a suppliant.” Coosdous that success alone could justify his at- 
tempt, and that boldness only could command success, he instantly ad* 
\*aDce4 at the bead of three thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest 
and most populous dty of the niyriaa provinces. As be entered the long 
suburb of Strmium, he was received the jo>'fDl acclamations of the 
army and people, who, crowned with flowers, and bolding lighted tapers 
ia their conducted their acknowledged sovereign to the imperial 

residence. Two days were devoted to the public joj', which was celeb- 
rated by the games of the Circus; but, early oa the monang of the third 
Jay, Julian znardied to occ u p y the narrow pass of Sued, in the defiles 
of Mount Haemus; wlucb, almost in the midway between Sinaium and 
Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on the side of 
the Htter.** The defence of tlus loqiortant post was intrusted to the 
brave XeviUa, who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, suc- 
cessfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their master 
had so ably conceivei** 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclination 
of the petite extended far bejond the immediate effect of Bis arms ** 

“The desmptjon of Amnuanos, wfudi taigbt be sopported by collateral 
eridecce, ascmaim the precise situation of the A*gustia Succorvm, or passa 
oi Sy>rtx. M. d'AnriSie, iTora Ihe vAtag Ttserifteite of names, ha* ptaced 
them between Saidsca and Ttaisstis. For ny own justification, 1 am obliged 
to mention the only error which I bare discovered m the map* or wntiug* 
of that admirable geographer. 

“Wbaterer cimcnstanees we may borrow elsewhere, Ammiaaas («t. 8, 

*>, to) vill supplies the senes of the Bairative. 

"Amntjan. xxi. g, to libaams, Orat. Parent, c. St. p 279, aSa Zosimo*. 

L Hi. tc. 10] p. 156, l£7. 
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The prjefectures of Italy and Illyricum were administered by Taurus and 
Florentius, who united that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship, and, as those magistrate had retired with preapitation to 
the court of Asia, Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, stigmatised their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, 
the epithet of jugHtve to the names of the two consxils The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier with 
those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the Dan- 
ube and in the aties of Greece From his palace, or, more properly, from 
his headquarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed to the principal 
Qties of the empire a laboured apology for his own conduct, published the 
secret despatches of Constantins, and solicited the judgment of man 
kmd between two competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the barbanans®* Julian, whose mind was deeply 
Wounded by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argu 
ment as well as by arms, the superior merits of his cause, and to excel not 
only in the arts of war, but m those of composition His epistle to the 
senate and people of Athens seems to have been dictated by an elegant 
enthusiasm, which prompted him to submit his actions and bis motives 
to the degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the same humble 
deference as if he had been pleading m the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus His application to the senate of Rome, which 
was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was agreeable 
to the forms of the expiring republic An assembly was summoned by 
TertuUus, praifect of the aty, the epistle of Julian was read, and, as 
he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted without a 
dissenting voice His oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, 
and his passionate invective against the vii^ of Constantius, were heard 
With less satisfaction, and the senate, as if Julian had been present, 
Unanimously exclaimed, “ Respect, we beseech you, the author of your 
own fortune”®* An artful expression, which, according to the chance 

"Julian (ad S P Q Athen p 286) positively asserts that he intercepted 
the letters of Constantius to the barbarians, and Libanms as positively affirms 
that he read them on his march to the troops and the cities Yet Ammtanus 
(’'xi 3) expresses himself with cool and candid hesitation si fama soltus 
admittenda est fides He specifies however an intercepted letter from 
Vadomair to Constantius which supposes an intimate correspondence between 
them Ciesar tiius discipbnam non habet 

Zosimiis mentions liis epistles to the Athenians the Corinthians and the 
Lacedemonians The substance was probably the same though the address 
was properly varied The epistle to the Athenians is still extant (p 268 287), 
and has afforded much Valuable information It deserves the praises of the 
Abb6 de la BUtene (Pref a 1 Histoire de Jovien p 24 25) and is one of the 
best manifestoes to be found in any language 

^MCforj tuo reverenitum rogamus Ammian xxi to It is amusing 
Plough to observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery and fear 
See Tacit Hist i 85 
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of Trar, might be differently explained — ^as a manly reproof of the ingrat- 
itade of the tisxirper or as a flattering confession that a single act of such 
benefit to the state ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedDy 
transmitted to his rival, who, bj' the retreat of Sapor, had obtained some 
respite from the Persian war. Disguising the anguidi of his soul under 
the semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of return- 
ing into Europe, and of giving chase to Julian; for he ne%er spoke of 
this military eip^itlon in any other light than that of a hunting party.** 
In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his 
army; slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Cssar; and \en- 
tur^ to assure them that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet 
them in the field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes 
and the Irresistifale weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the em- 
peror was received with miUtaty applause; and Theodotus, the pred- 
dent of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, 
that Air dtj' ought be adorned with the head of the \’anquished rebel.** 
A chosen detachment was de:>patched away in post-waggons, to secure, 
if it were yet possible, the pass of Sued; the recruits, the horses, the 
arms, and the magazines, which bad been prepared against Sapor, were 
ai^ropriated to the service of the d\nl war; and the domestic victories 
of Constantius inspired his partisans trith the most sanguine assurances 
of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied in his name the prov- 
inces of Africa; the snbsistence of Rome was intercepted; and the dis- 
tress of Julian was increased by an unexpected event, whi^ might hare 
been prodocUve of fatal consequences. Julian had receh ed the submis- 
sion of two legiora and a cohort of archers who were stationed at Sir- 
mium; but he suspected, with reason, the fidebtj' of those troops which 
had been distinguLihed by the emperor; and it was thought expedient, 
under the pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss 
them from the most important scene of action. They adrenced, with 
reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy; but, as they dreaded the length 
of the way and the sarege fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by 
the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at AquiJeia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impregnable aty. The 
vigilance of Julian perceired at once the extent of the mischief, and the 
necessity of appljdng an immediate remedy. By his order, Jo^inus led 
back a part of the ann> into Italy; and the siege of Aquileia was formed 
with diligence and pro'ecuted with vigour. But the legionaries, who 
seemed to ha\ e rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of 

"Tang ^am rcaatlnant przdarn caperett hoc enim ad leniendnin suonin. 
laemni seb nde prxdicabat. Am mi an. xxL 7. 

"See tb* speech and preparahons in x.ti, 13. The vile Theo- 

dotes a5l«v.irds ucplored and ob&tn^l his pardon from the inercifot con- 
Wieror, who signified hi5 wish of dommsbinf his enenues and increasing the 
oumber of his fnendi (xxu. t 4 ). 
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the place 'with skill and perseverance, invited the rest of Italy to imitate 
the example of their courage and loyalty, and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East*’ 

But the humanity of Julian 'was preserved from the cruel alternative 
which he pathetically laments of destroying or of being himself destroyed 
and the seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Roman empire 
from the calamities of cm! vrar The approach of winter could not detain 
the monarch at Antioch , and his fav ourites durst not oppose his impa 
tient desire of revenge A slight fever,~nhich was perhaps occasioned by 
the agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journe> , 
and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Jlopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, m the 
forty fifth jear of his age, and the twentj fourth of his reign * His 
genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness, of super 
stition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preceding narrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical ev ents The long abuse of power rendered him 
a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries but, as personal 
Went can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the sons of 
Constantine may be dismissed from the world with the remark that he 
inherited the defects, without the abilities of his father Before Con 
stantius expired, he is said to have named Julian for his successor, nor 
does It seem improbable that his anxious concern for the fate of a young 
and tender wife, whom he left with child, may hav e prevailed m his last 
woments over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge Eusebius and 
nis guilty assoaates made a faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eu 
nuchs by the election of another emperor but their intrigues were re 
jected with disdain by an army which now abhorred the thought of civil 
discord, and two officers of rank were instantly despatched to assure 
Julian that every sword in the empire would be drawn for his service The 
military designs of that prince who bad formed three different attacks 
against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event Without shed 
ding the blood of his fellow atizens he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory Impatient 


Aramian xxi 7 ii 12 He seems to describe with superfluous labour the 
operations of the siege of Aquifeia whch on this occasion mamtamed its im 
Pregnable fame Gregory Nazianien (Orat ul p 68) asenbes this accidental 
revolt to the wisdom of Constantius whose assured victory he announces with 
some appearance of truth Constantio quern credebat proculdubio fore vie 
torem nemo enim omnium tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepabat 
Amman xxi 7 

His death and character are fathfully del neated by Ammianus (xxi 14 
S 16) and we are authorised to despise and detest the foolish calumny of 
wegory (Oral m p 68) who accuses Julan of contriving the death of h s 
^nefactor The private repentance of the emperor that he had spared and 
Jul an (p 69 and Orat -cxi p 3S9) is not improbable m itself nor 
"compatible with the public verbal testament 'wh ch prudent a1 considerations 
&ht dictate in the last moments of his life 
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to the pbce of his birth and the nw capita! of the empire, he ad« 
sanced from Naissus through the mountains of Hxmus and the dties of 
Thrace. \\'hen be reached ileraclea, al the distance of sixty miles, all 
Constantinople was poured forth to receive him; and he made hts (num- 
phal entry amidst the dutiful acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and 
the senate. An innumerable multitude pressed around him mih eager 
respect, and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stat- 
ure and simple garb of a hero, whose inexperienced youth had van- 
quished the barbanans of Germany, and who had now trai'ersed, in a 
successful career, the whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
Atbntic to thexe of the Bosphonis ** A few d3>'s afterwards, when the 
remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, the subjects 
of Julian applauded the real or affeaed humanity of their sovereign On 
foot, without his diadem, and clothed In a mourning habit, he accom- 
panied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, where the 
body was deposited: and if these marks of respect may be interpretea as 
a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears 
of Julian professed to the world that he had forgot the Injuries, and re- 
irembered only the obligations, which he had received from Constan- 
tins ** As soon as the legions of Aquilaa were assured of the death of the 
emperor, they opened the gates of the a'ty, and, by the sacrifice of their 
guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity of 
Julian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired the undis- 
puted possession of the Roman empire ** 

Philcxophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of action 
and retirement; but the elevation of his birth and the acadents of his 
life never allow^ him the freedom of choice. He might perhaps sincerely 
hav e preferred the groves of the Academy and the soaely of Athens, but 
he was constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice 
of Constantius, to expose bis person and fame to the dangers of Imperial 
greatness ; and to make himself accountable to the world and to posterity 
for the happiness of miHionV* Julian recolJecicd with terror the obser- 

*Iq desenbing the triumph of Johan Anuntanus (xxS. r, 2) assumes the 
lofty tone of an orator or poet, while Lihamns (Oral. Parent c. 5^ 281) 

sinks to the grase simpliaty of an historian. 

“TTie funeral of Constantins 1$ described by Ammianus (xsci. 16), Gregory 
Kaaianzen (Orat i> p 119), ilamertinus (in Fanegyr Vet xu 27). Libanins 
(Orat parent c. Ivu. p ^3), and Plulostorgius (L \i c, 6 with Godefroy’s 
Dissertations, p. 265). These writers, and their followers. Pagans, Catholics, 
Anans, beheld with Ttrjr different eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

“The day and>-ear of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained. The 
day IS probably the sixth of November, and the j'ear must be cither 331 or 333 
TiUemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom, iv p 693. Ducangc, Fam. Byzantm. p 
JO I have preferred the earlier date. 

“Julian himself (p 253-267) has expresswl these philosophical ideas with 
much eloquence and some affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistins 
The Abbe de la Bleterie (tom 11. p 146-193), who has given an elegant trans- 
lation, IS inclined to bebese that it was the celebrated Themistms, whose ora- 
tions are still extant 
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ntion of his master Plato,*’ that the go\emment of our flocks and 
herds is alwaj's committed to beings of a superior species, and that the 
conduct of nations requires and deser\cs the celestial powers of the Gods 
or of the Genu From this principle he justly concluded that the man 
who presumes to reign «hould aspire to the perfection of the dinne na- 
ture, that he should purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial part, 
that he should extinguish his appetites, enlighten his imderstanding, reg- 
ulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast which, according to the In ely 
metaphor of Aristotle,** seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed on an independent 
basis, was the scat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity He de- 
spised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with inces- 
sant diligence the duties of his exalted station and there were few among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve him from the weight of 
the diadem, had they been obliged to submit their time and their actions 
to the rigorous law's whidi their philosophic emperor imposed on himself 
One of his most intimate fnends,** who had often shared the frugal sim 
pliaty of his table, has remarked that his light and sparing diet (which 
was usually of the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and 
1 active for the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a 
tnagisirate, a general, and a prince In one and the same day be gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote or dictated a great number 
of letters to his generals, hts civil magistrates, his private friends, and the 
different aties of his dominions He listened to the memorials whiJi 
bad been received, considered the subject of the petitions, and signified 
bis intentions more rapidly than they could be taken m shorthand by the 
diligence of his seaetanes He possessed such flexibility of thought, and 
'uch firmness of attention, that he could employ his hand to write, his 
to listen, and his voice to dictate, and pursue at once three several 
trains of ideas without hesitation, and without error IVhile his ministers 
feposcd, the prince flew with agility from one labour to another, and, 
after a hasty dinner, retired into his library till the public business which 
he had appointed for the evening summoned him to interrupt the prosecu- 
tion of his studies The supper of the emperor was still less substantial 
than the former meal his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of in- 

* Julian ad Themist p 25S Pctavms (not p 95) observes that this passage 
IS taken from the fourth book of De L^ibus but either Julian qxioted from 
Witmory or his MSS were diScrenl trom ours Xenophon opens the Cyro- 
psdia with a similar reflection 

** '0 Si Srffpvrov K€\e£ur Spx* ' wpo<rri 9 itn ital or Aristot ap Julian 
l>n Epist ad Themistium] p ”61 The MS of Vossius unsatisfied with the 
*'ogle beast affords the stronger reading of Cijpio which the experience of 
despotism may warrant 

“Libanius (Orat Parentalis c Ixxxiv Ixxxv p 310 311 312) has given this 
interesting detail of the private life of Julan He himself (m JItsopogon p 
350) mentions his vegetable diet and upbraids the gross and sensual appetite 
the people of Antioch 
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diRcstJon, and, except in the short interval of a marriage which was the 
effect of policy rather than Io\e, the chaste Julian never shared his bed 
with a female companion ** He was soon awaLtned by the entrance of 
fresh seaelanes, who had slept the preceding day, and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master allowed him 
*eU scarcely anj other refreshment than the change of occupations The 
predecessors o! Julian, his unde his brother, and his cousin, indulged 
their puerDe taste for the games of the Orcus, under the speaous pretence 
of compljing with the indinalions o* the people, and they frequently 
remained the greatest part of the day as idle spectators, and as a part of 
the 'plendid spectade, till the ordinary round of twenty four races ** was 
completely finished On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed 
an unfashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the Circus and, after bestowing a careless glance on fiv e or «« 
of the races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, 
who considered ev ery moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan 
tageofthepubhcortheimprovcmentofhisownmind** By thisavance 
of time he seemed to protract the short duration of his reign, and if the 
dates we-e less ^^ecurely ascertained, we should refuse to believe that only 
sixteen moDlhs ebpsed between the death of ConstanUus and the depart 
ure of his successor for the Persian war The actions of Julian can only 
bepreserved by the care of the historian, but the portion of his volumin 
ous wntings which is stQl extant remains as a monument of the appbca 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor The ^llsopogoD, the Cssars 
«evual of his orations, and his elaborate work against the Christian re> 
hgion, were composed m the long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the latter at Antioch 

"Lectulus \estaLam tom ponor is the praise which ilamertmus 
(PancgjY Vet xi. [x-I ij) addresses to Julian hnasdf LQniuas affirms m 
sober peremptory lansnage, that Julian neser knew a woman before his mar 
nage. or after the death of his wife (Orat Parent c. Ltxxvm p 313) The 
chasbiy of Julian is confirmed by the iinpartia] tesbmony of Amnuanas (xxv 
4) and the partial s lence of the Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the 
reproach of the people of Antioch, that be almost o/au^s tr tof m 
ilisopogon, p 343) lay alone. This sospiaons expression is explained by the 
Abbe de U Bleiene (Hist dc Jovien, lorn. u. p. 103, 109) with candour and 
ingenuity 

“See Salmasms ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi A twenty fifth race, or 
ptissus was added, to complete the cnciber of one hundred chariots four of 
which, the four colours started eadi beat 

Centum quadnjugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran fire or seven tunes round the i/r/a (Sueton, m Do- 
•nitsau. c. 4) and (from the measure of the Circus l&ximus at Rome, th« 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, etc.) rt might be about a four mile course. 

“JuLan, ju Ifisopogon, p 34Q Johns Cesar bad offended the Roman 
people by reading fais despatdies donng the actual race. Augustus indulged 
their tas e, or his own, by his oosstant attention to the important bus ness of 
the Qrens, for which he professed the warmest mchnatioa. Suetoa. m August 
e. xlr 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and most 
necessary acts of the go\ ernmcnt of Julian ** Soon after his entrance into 
the palace of Constantinople he had occasion for the service of a barber 
An officer, magnificently dressed, immediately presented himself “ It 
IS a barber,* exclaimed the pnnee, with affected surprise, “ that I want, 
and not a recciv er general of the finances '* ** He questioned the man 
concerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, besides 
a large salary and some \*aluable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily allow-ance 
for tw entj serv ants and as many horses A thousand barbers, a thousand 
cupbearers, a thousand coohs, were distributed in the several offices of 
luxury, and the number of eunuchs could be compared only with the m 
«ects of a summer’s daj " The monarch who resigned to his subjects 
the supenonlj of merit and vartue was distinguished by the oppressive 
magnificence of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his train The 
stately palaces erected by Constantine and his sons were decorated wi± 
many coloured marbles and ornaments of massy gold The most exqui 
sue dainties vsere procured to gratify their pride rather than their taste, 
birds of the most distant climates, fish from the most remote seas fruits 
out of their natural season, winter roses and summer snows The do 
mestic crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions, yet the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to the use, or even 
to the splendour, of the throne The monarch was disgraced and the 
people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite number of ob 
scure and even titular employments, and the most worthless of mankind 
might purchaM the privilege of being maintained without the necessity of 
labour, from the public revenue The waste of an enormous household 
the increase of fees and perquisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful 
debt, and the bribes which they extorted from those who feared their en 
mity or solicited their favour, suddenly enriched these haughty menials 
They abused their fortune, without considering their past or their future 
condition and their rapine and venality could be equalled only by the ex 
travagance of their dissipations Their silken robes were embroidered 
With gold their tables were served with delicacy and profusion, the 
houses which they built for their own use would have covered the farm 

“The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus (xxn 4) Li 
banius (Orat. Parent c. Ixii p 2S8 etc.) Mamertmus (in Panegyr Vet. xi 
1*1 11) Socrates (1 111 c. 1) and Zonaras (tom il 1 xm [c 12] p 24) 

** Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri Zonaras uses the less natural 
image of a senator Yet an officer o£ the finances who was satiated with 
wealth m ght desire and obtain the honours of the senate 
** iiaytlpovs ntw Kovptat eXarrovt H rXtlovs rittjyr' 

uf tvrovxovs vrip t4* polas rapi to t »o pia r tr -fipl are the original 
words of Libanus which I ha>e fathfully quoted lest I should be suspected 
of magnify ng the abuses of the royal housel old 
“The expressions of Mamertmus [1 c.J are lively and forcible Qum etiam 
prandiorum et ccenarum claboratas magn tud nes Respublica sentiebat cum 
quiesitissimae dapes non gustu sed difficultatibus lestimarentur m racula 
avium longinqui mans pisces al ent temporis poma astivse nives hibem* rosz. 
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of an ancient consul; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch whom 
they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usuaUy slept on the ground, ndio 
yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of nature, and who 
placcdhis vanity not in emulating, but in despising the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even beyond 
its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to appease the 
murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness the weight of 
taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their industry are appropri- 
ated to the service of the state. But in the execution of this salutary work 
Julian is accused of proceeding with too much haste and inconsiderable 
severity. By a single edict he reduced the palace of Constantinople to an 
immense desert, and dismissed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependents,*^ without providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex- 
ceptions for the age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics 
of the Imperial family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who sel- 
dom recoUected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal distance between the opposite vjces The splendid and 
effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars and brace- 
lets, which had appeared so ridiculous In the person of Constantine, were 
consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But with the fop- 
peries, Julian affected to renounce the decendes of dress; and seemed to 
value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical per- 
formance, which was designed for the public eye, the emperor descants 
with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length of his nails and the inky 
bladmess of his hands; protests that, although the greatest part of bis 
body was covered with hair, the use of the razor was confined to his head 
alone; and celebrates with visible complacency the shaggy and popu- 
lous *• beard which he fondly chenshed, after the example of the philoso- 
phers of Greece. Had Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason the 
first magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the affectation of 
Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imperfect if 
Julian had only corrected the abuses, without punishing the crimes of his 


"Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on flie eunuchs 
(Orat vu against PolycleL p Libanjus contents himself with a 

cold but positive denial of the fact, wmcb seems indeed to belong more oroD 
crly to Constantins. This charge, however, may allude to some unknown 
circumstance 

“ In the Misopogon (p 338, 33S») he dravw a very singular picture of him- 
self, and the foUowing words are strangely characteristic BirJ» lepoatettK* 
tJ» paSur TovToyl rvyttra . . . To« SiaSiorritu ireYaitai. tZv Attiav* 

itnttp ir XoxaS rSr Sijp/ae. The fnends of the Abbi de la Bletene adiured 
him , In the name of the French nation, not to translate this passage so offen- 
sive to their delicacy (Hist de jowen. tom 11 p 94) Like him I have con- 
tented myself with a transient alhisOT; but the little animal which Julian 
turner, is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love ^ 
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predeces<^r’s reign “ \\c arc non deli\crcd,”sayshc, ma familiar letter 
to one of Ins intimate fnends, * we are now surprisingly delivered from 
Ihevoracious jinsof the H\dn** I do not mean to applj that epithet to 
mj brother Constantins He is no more, may the earth lie light on his 
head' But his artful and cruel faaountes studied to deceive and exas* 
perate a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
e/Torts of adulation Itisnot, however, myinfenfionthatcven those men 
'hould be oppressed they are .accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit of 
a fair and impartial trial ” To conduct this inquiry, Julian named six 
judges of the highest rank m the state and army, and, as he wished to 
escape the reproach of condemning his personal enemies, he fixed this 
extraordinary tribunal at Clialcedon on ^ksiatic side of the Bosphor 
ous, and transferred to the commissioners an absolute power to pronounce 
and execute their final sentence, without delay and without appeal The 
office of president was excrcis^ by the venerable praefect of the Blast, 
a suord Sallust,*® wrhose virtues conahaled the esteem of Greek sophists 
and of Christian bishops He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertmus,*’ 
one of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful 
evidence of his own applause But the civil wasdom of two magistrates 
Vi’as overbalanced by the feroaous vaolence of four generals, Nevltta 
Agilo, Jovinus, and ./Vrbetto Arbetio, whom the public would have seen 
With less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to possess 
the secret of the commission , the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian 
and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and the judges were a! 
lernxtely swaj ed by the laws of justice and by the clamours of faction * 
The chamberlam Eusebius, who bad so long abused the fav our of Con 
stantiu% c-xpuled, by an ignominious death, the insolence, the corruption, 
and cruelty of his semle reign The executions of Paul and Apodemius 
(the former of whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate 
atonement by the widows and orplians of so many hundred Romans 
whom those legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered But Justice her- 
'elf (if we may use the pathetic expression of Ammianus**) appeared 
"Julian Epist xxiu p 389 He uses the words TroXur/^oXo CSfiar m 
anting to his friend Hemiogcnes. who like himself was conversant with 
the Greek poets 

The two Sallusts the prsefect of Gaul and the pnefect of the East must 
oe carefullj; distinguished (Hist des Einpercurs tom jv p 696) I have 
used the surname of Secuitdus as a convenient epithet The second Sallust ex 
torted the esteem of the Qinstians themselves and Gregory Nazianzen who 
condemned his rel gion has celebrated his virtues (Oral iil p 90) See a 
^hnous note of the Abbe de la Bletcrie Vie de Julien p 363 

Mamcrtinus praises the emperor (xi [xj i) for bestowing the offices of 
treasurer and prsfect on a man of wisdom firmness integrity etc like him 
self Yet Amm anus ranks him (xxi t) among the ministers of Julian 
menta norat ct fidem 

The proceed ngs of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianus 
praised by Libamus (Oral. Parent c 74 p 299 300) 

Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flesse Justitia [Amm 1 cj Libamus, 
who imputes his death to the soldiers attempts to criminate the count of the 
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to weep over the fate of Ursulas, the treasurer of the empire, and his 
blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been season- 
ably relieved by the intrepid liberality of that honest minister The rage 
of the “oldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of his death , and the emperor, deeply wounded by his own 
reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation to the family 
of Ursulas by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes Before the end 
of the year in which they had been adorned with the ensigns of the prefee 
ture and consulship,** Taurus and Florentius were reduced to implore the 
clemency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon The former was ban 
ished to Vercelte in Italy, and a sentence of death was pronounced 
against the latter A wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Taurus the faithful minister, when be was no longer able to oppose the 
progress of a rebel, had taken refuge m the court of his benefactor and 
his lawful sovereign But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity 
of the judges, and his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian, who nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and 
refused to learn what place concealed the wretched fugitive from his just 
resentment •* Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been 
dissolved, the pnelorian vicegerent of Afnca, the notary Gaudentius, 
and Artemius,** duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch Artemius had 
reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province , Gaudeniius had 
long practised the arts of c^utnny against the innocent, the virtuous and 
even the person of Julian himself Yet the arcumstances of their trial and 
condemnation were so unsbifully managed that these wicked men ob 
tamed, in the public opmion, the glory of suffering for the otetinate loy- 
alty with which they had supported ^e cause of Constantius. The rest 
of his servants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bnb^ which they had accepted either to 
defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless This measure, which, 
on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our approbation, was 
executed m a manner which seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a multitude, particularly 
of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded the gifts which they had impru 
dently or illegally bestowed, he foresaw the endless prosecution of vex 
atious suits, and he engaged a promise, which ought always to have been 

** Such Tcspcct was stiU entertamed for the venerable names of the common 
wealth, that the public was surprised and scandalised to bear Taurus 
summoned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus TTie summons of 
hu colleague Florentius was probably delayed till the commencement of the 
eosumir jear 

“Ammian. wui 7 

“For the guilt and punishment of Artemius see Jul an (Ep sf x p 379) and 
Ammianus (xxii ii and Vales ad loc.) The merit of Artemius who de 
molished temples and was put to lieath hy an apostate has tempted the Greek 
and Latin churches to honour him as a martyr But as ecclesiastical history 
attests that he was not only a tyrant, but an Arian it is not altogether easy 
to justify this indiscreet promotion Tillcmont Mem. Eccles tom vii p 1319 
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sacred, that if they vrould repair to Chalcedon, he woula meet them in 
person, to hear and determine their complaints. But as soon as they 
were landed, he issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen 
from transporting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus detained 
his disappointed dients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant mur- 
murs to their native country.*’ 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers, enlisted by 
Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and to interrupt that of mil- 
lions, was immediately disbanded by his generous successor. Julian was 
slowm his suspicions, and gentle in his punishments; and his contempt of 
treason was the result of Judgment, of \anity, and of courage. Conscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among his subjects would 
dare to meethim in the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves 
on his vacant throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of 
discontent, and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which sur- 
passed the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A dtizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this indis- 
creet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, would have been 
considered as a capital offence,** was reported to Julian by the officious 
importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making some in- . 
«iyiry into the rank and character of his rival, despatched the informer 
with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence ol 
his Imperial habit. A more dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of 
the domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of 
exercise near Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their guilt, and they 
were conducted in chains to the presence of their mjured sovereign, who, 
after a lively representation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, 
instead of a death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pro- 
nounced a sentence of exile against the two principal offenders. The only 
instance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed clemency 
was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to 
seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son of Marcellus, the 
i- general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic war, had 
deserted the standard of the Caesar and the republic Without appe&ring 
to indulge his personal resentment, Julian might easily confound the 
crime of the son and of the father, but be was reconaled by the distress 

" See Ammian. xxu 6, and Vales ad locum , and the Codex Theodosianu«!, 

• » tit XXIX leg 1 , and Godefroy's Commentary, tom i p 218, ad locum 
The president Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, etc, des 
Remains, c xiv in his works, tom lu p 44S, 449) excuses this minute and 
absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the most indifferent m our eyes 
nught exate, in a Roman mind, the idea of guilt and danger This strange 
apology IS supported by a strange misapprehension of the Enphsn laws, 

ehez une nation . . ou il cst defendu de boire a !a sante d’un^' ertame 

Personne.” 
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of Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal the 
■wound which had been inflicted by the hand of justice *» 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom’® From his 
studies he had imbibed the '^pint of ancient sages and heroes, his life and 
fortunes had depended on the capnce of a tyrant , and, when he ascended 
the throne, his pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the 
sla%es who would not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to ap 
plaud his virtues.’* He sincerely abhorred the sjrstem of oriental despo- 
tism which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of four score 
years, had established in the empire A motive of superstition prevented 
the execution of the design which Johan had frequently meditated, of re 
lievnng his head from the weight of a costly diadem, ” but he absolutely 
refused the title of Downus or Zord,^* a word which was grown so fa- 
miliar to the ears of the Romans, that they no longer remembered its ser 
N le and humiliating origin The office, or rather the name, of consul was 
cheri'hed by a prince who contemplated with reverence the nuns of the 
republic, and the same behaviour which had been assumed by the pru 
dence of Augustus was adopted by Julian from choice and inclmation 
On the calends of January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertmus 
and Is evitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor As soon as he 
nas informed of their approach, be leaped from his throne, eagerly ad 
\anced to meet them, and compelled the blusbmg magistrates to receive 
the demonstrations of bis affected humility From the palace they pro 
ceeded to the senate The emperor, on foot, marched before their fitters, 
and the gazing multitude admired the image of anoent times, or secretly 
blamed a conduct which, m their eyes, d^aded the majesty of the pur 
pie’* But the behaviour of Julian was uniformly supported During 

“The clemency ot Julian and the conspiracy which \ras formed against 
his life at Antioch are described by Ammianus ('cxil 9 10 and Vales ad 
loc ) and Libanius (Orat Parent c 99 P 323) 

"According to some saj-s Anslotle (as be is quoted by Tulian ad Themist 
p 361), the form of absolute govemmenf the raiipavCKeia is contrary to 
nature Both the prince and the philosopher cnoose however, to involve thu 
eternal truth in artful and laboured obscurity 

"That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian hmsclf 
Ammian xxii 10 

"Libaniu^ (Orat. Parent, c. 95 p 330), who mentions the wish and 
design of Julian, insinuates in mysterious language (eeZr eSru ypirruy 
SW ■%» dittlvtir i *(iiXC«») that the emperor was restrained by some par 
licular res elation 

"Julian in Misopogon p 343 As be never abolished by any public law 
the proud appellations of Detpol or Dotainus they are still extant on Jus 
medals (Ducange Fam Byiantm p 38 39) , and the private displeasure 
nfcch he affected to express only gave a different tone to the servility of the 
court. The Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist de Jovien tom u p 59-102) has cun 
ously traced the origin and progress of the word Dommus under the Im 
penal government. 

"Ammian xxii 7 Tlie consol Uamertmus (m Panegyr Vet xi fx] 2S, 
gQ, 30) celebrates the auspicious day hke an eloquent slave astoni'hed and 
' ntoxicated by the condescension of his mast^ 
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the games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the 
manumission of a sIa^ e in the presence of the consul. The moment he was 
reminded that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, 
he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he was subject, like the 
rest of his fellow*citirens, to the laws,’* and c\en to the forms, of the re- 
public. The spirit of his administration, and his regard for the place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of Constantinople the 
same honours, privileges, and authority which were still enjoyed by the 
senate of ancient Rome.’* A legal fiction was introduced and gradually es- 
tablished, that one half of the national council had migrated into the East, 
and the despotic successors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, 
acknowledged themselii’es the members of a respectable body w'hich was 
permitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Constan- 
tinople the attention of the monarch was extended to the municipal sen- 
ates of the province He abolished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and 
pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so many idle citizens from 
the service of their country; and by imposing an equal distribution of 
public duties, he restored the strength, the splendour, or, according to the 
glowing e.xpression of Libanius,” the soul of the expiring cities of bis 
empire. The x enerable age of Greece excited the most tender compassion 
In the mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture when he recollected the 
gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to gods, who had be- 
queathed to the latest posterity the monuments of their genius or the 
example of their virtues. He relieved the distress and restored the beauty 
of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.’* Athens acknowleged him for 
her benefactor, Argos for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising 
from her ruins with the honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute 
from the adjacent republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the 
Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of 

” Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: — 

Si mala condiderit m quern quis carmina, jus est, 

Judiciumque 

Horat Sat 11. i, 82 

Julian (m Misopogon, p 337) owns himself subject to the law, and the 
Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist de Jovien, tom, 11. p. 92) has eagerly embraced a 
•^claration so agreeable to his own system, and indeed to the true spirit of 
the Impenal constitution 
”Zosimus,J ill Jc iij p 138. 

IH T^T |5buXij» V'l'xv fvTir See Libanius (Oral Parent c 71. 

P 296), Ammianus (xxii 9), and the Theodosian Code (I xii tit 1, 
50-55) with Godefroy’s Qwnmentary (tom iv p 390 402) Yet the 
whole subject of the C«no, notwithstanding very ample materials, still re- 
mains the most obscure in the legal history of the empire 

Quse paulo ante anda et siti anhelantia visebantur, ea nunc perlui, mun- 
dan, madere; Fora, Deambulacra, (^rmnasia, latis et gaudentibus populis 
frcqucntari; dies festos, et celebran veteres, et novos in honorem principis 
consecrari (Mamcrtm xi [x ] 9) He particularly restored the city of 
Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which had been instituted by Augustus. 
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bears and panthers From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and 
of Argos, which had inhenteo from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pj thian, and the Nemean games, 
claimed a just exemption The immunity of Elis and Delphi was re 
spected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argc® tempted the inso- 
lence of oppression, and the feeble complaints of its deputies nere 
silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to have con- 
sulted only the interest of thecapital in which he resided Seven years af 
ter this sentence Julian allowed the cause to be referred to a superior 
Inbunai, and his eloquence was mterposed, most probably with succe^, 
m the defence of a aty which had been the roja! seat of Agamemnon 
and had given to Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors** 

The laborious administration of military and avil affairs, which were 
multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, exercised the abilities 
of Julian , but he frequently assumed the two ^aracters of Orator and 
of Judge,*’ which are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of Eu- 
rope The arts of persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Casars, 
were neglected by the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their sue 
cessora, and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they despised 
The assemblies of the senate, which Constantius had avoided, were con 
sidered by Julian as the place where he could exhibit with the most pro 
priety the maxims of a repubhean and the talents of a rhetorician He 
alternately practised, as in a school of declamation, the several modes of 


"Julian ^ist XXXV p 407,411 epistle which illustrates the declin 

iQg age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbe <le la Bleterie and strangely dis 
figured by the Latm translator who by rendering dirAtiB tnbulum and 
IS urat papulus directly contradKts the sense of the original 

"He reigned in Mycense at the distance of fifty stadia or six miles irom 
Argos but those cities which alternately flourished, are confounded by the 
Greek poets Strabo 1 viii p 579 «dit Amstel 1707 Ip 377, ed t Casaub ) 

“ Marsham Canon Chron p 421 This pedigree from Temenus and Her 
cules may be suspicious yet Jt was allowed after a strict inquiry by the judges 
of the Olympic games (Herodot. 1 v c 22) at a time when me Macedonian 
kings were obscure and unpopular in Greece When the Achxan league de 
clared against Philip it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should 
retire (T Liv xxxu 22) 

"His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Oral Parent c. 75 76 p 300, 
301) who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer Socrates (1 iii c. r ) 
has rashly asserted that Julian was the only prince since Julius Csesar who 
harangued the senate. All the predecessors of Nero (Tacit Annal xiu 3), 
and many of his successors possessed the faculty of speaking m public and it 
might be proved by various examples that they frequently exercised it in the 

^'"Aniraianus (xxii, 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of 
his judicial proceedings Libanios (Oral P^nint c. 90 gi p 315 etc) has 
seen only the fair side and bis picture if it flaUers the person expresses at 
least the duties of the judge Gregory Nazianaen (Oral iv p 120) who sup- 
nresses the virtues and exaggerates even the venial faults of the Apostate 
tnnmplvantly asks Whether such a judge was fit to be seated between Minos 
and Rhadaroanthus in the Elysian fields? 
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praise, of censure, of exhortation; and his friend Libanius has remarked 
that the study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple, concise style oi 
Menelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like the 
flakes of a winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulys- 
ses. The functions of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with 
those of a prince, were exercised by Julian not only as a duty, but as an 
amusement; and although he might have trusted the integrity and dis- 
cernment of his PriEtorian prasfecls, he often placed himself by their side 
on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his mind was agree- 
ably occupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, 
who laboured to disguise the truth of facts and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet 
or unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by the loudness of his voice 
and the agitation of bis body, the earnest vehemence with which he 
maintained his opinion against the judges, the advocates, and their 
clients. But his knowledge of his own temper prompted him to encour- 
age, and even to solicit, the reproof of his friends and ministers: and 
whenever they ventured to oppose the irregular salh'es of his passions, 
the spectators could observe the shame as well as the gratitude of their 
monarch. The decrees of Julian were ahnost always founded on the 
principles of justice, and he had the firmness to resist the two most 
dangerous temptations which assault the tribunal of a sovereign under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of 
the cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; and the 
poor, whom be wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He carefully distinguished 
the judge from the legislator; and though he meditated a necessary 
reformation of the Roman Jurisprudence, be pronounced sentence accord- 
ing to the strict and literal interpretation of those laws which the magis- 
trates were bound to execute and the subjects to obey 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple and 
cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging from their obscurity. But the per- 
sonal merit of Julian was, in some measure, independent of his fortune. 
^\Tialever had been his choice of life, by the force of intrepid courage 
liTely wit, and intense application, he would have obtained, or at least 
he would have deserved, the highest honours of his profession, and Julian 
^ght have raised himself to the rank of minister or general of the state 
in which he was born a private atizen. If the jealous caprice of power 
had disappointed his expectations, if he had prudently declined the paths 
of greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 

“Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-four 
^ve been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. (Gothofred 
Chron. Legum p. 64-67 ) The Abbe de la Bletene (tom. li p 329-336) has 
chosen one of these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin style, which is 
forcible and elaborate, but less pure than his Greek. 
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would have placed beyond the reach of kings his present happiness and 
his immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps male\’oIent, 
attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting to the grace 
and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less powerful and 
sublime than that of Cssar, nor did he possess the consummate prudence 
of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more steady and natural, 
and the philosophy of Marcus is mote simple and consistent. Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from the death of Alexander 
Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor who made no distinction between 
his duties and his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to 
revive the spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constraint to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, that the 
apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he deserved the 
empire of the world.®* 


CHAPTER XXIII (351-363 A.D.) 

Tht RtUgien of Julian — Universal Toleration — He olteinjis to restore and 
reform the Pagan Worship— To rebuild the Temfle of Jerusalem — Hts 
Artful FerseeuUon of the Christians^Mutuol Zeal and InjusUee 

The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; and the 
enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exaggerated the real and ap- 
parent magnitude of his faults Our partial ignorance may represent 
him as a philosophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal 
band, the religious factions of the empire, and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people from the edicts of 
DicclcUan to the exile of Atbanasvus. A more accurate view of the 
character and conduct of Julian will remove this favourable prepossession 
for a prince who did not escape the general contagion of the times. We 
enjoy the singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have been 
delineated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and death The unanimous 
evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself, and his various writings express 

* . . Ductor fortissimus annis. 

Conditor et legum cefebernmns, ore manuque 
Cbnsultor patris, sed non consultor habenda: 

Religionis, amans terce ntm n inillia Divum 
Perbdus ilie Deo, Quamvis non prefidus orbi 

Prudent Apotheosis, 450, etc 

The consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to iuve raised the Christua 
poet above hts usual mediocrity. 
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the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, which policy would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect. A devout and sincere 
attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome constituted the ruling 
passion of Julian;* the powers of an enlightened understanding were 
belrajxd and corrupted by the Influence of superstitious prejudice; and 
the phantoms which existed only in the mind of the emperor had a real 
and pernicious effect on the government of the empire. The vehement 
aeal of the Christians, who despised the worship, and overturned the 
altars, of those fabulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irrecon- 
cilable hostility with a very numerous party of his subjects; and he was 
sometimes tempted, by the desire of \*ictor>' or the shame of a repulse, 
to violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate has been over- 
whelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was given 
by the sonorous trumpet * of Gregorj' Kazianzen.* The interesting na- 
ture of the events which were crowd^ into the short reign of this active 
emperor descr\*es a just and circumstantial narrative. His motive, his 
counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with the history 
of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from the 
early period of his life when be was left an orphan in the bands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of Christ and of Constantius, the 
ideas of slavery and of religion, were soon associated in a youthful 
imagination, which was susceptible of the most lively impressions. The 
care of his infancy was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,* who 

*1 shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short religious dis- 
TOurse which the Imperial pontiff composed Jo censure the bold impiety of a 
Cynic ’AXX* 6 fun eCru SiJ n To^f dtoit *ol ^iXw, cat etp^, cat 

*ai irarS' ^rXwf ri roiavra irpii airoit (vawtp Sr Tit cot ofa rpbt d"ta9oif 

Smbrai, Tpbs jftSaecaXevt, trpii varipai, rpit Kij6t/t6yat, Orat. vii. p. 2 IZ. The 
variety and copiousness of the Greek tongoe seems inadequate to the fervour 
of^hU devotion. 

The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more vanity, ad- 
dresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the living 
and the dead; and above all, to the great Constantius (et nt aTa 97 i<Ttt, an 
odd Pagan expression). He concludes with a bold assurance that he has 
erected a monument not less durable, and much more portable, than the Col- 
umns of Hercules. See Greg. Narianien, Orat iii. p. 50, iv. p. 134. 

. See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into two ora- 
Uons in Gregory’s Works, tom. L p. 4P-134, Paris, 1630. It was published by 
Gregory and his friend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death 
of Julian, when his remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while 
Jovian was still on the throne (iiL p. 54. >v. p. XI 7 ). I have derived much 
assistance from a French versibn and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 

Nicomedise ab Eusebio educatus Eiuscopo, quern genere longius continge- 
^at (Ammian. xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that 
Arian prelate; but he celebrates his pr^eptor, the eunuch Mardonius, and 
desenbes his mode of education, which inspired his pupil with a passionate 
admiration for the genius, and perhaps the religion, of Homer. ^lisopogon, 

P- 351. 352. 
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was related to htm on the side of his mother, and till Julian reached the 
twentieth jear of his age, he recei\ed from his Qinstian preceptors the 
education cot of a hero but of a saint. The emperor, less jealous of a 
hea\ enly than of an earthly crown, contented him^lf with the unperfect 
character of a catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of bap- 
tism * on the nqihews of Constantine • Th^ were e\^ admitted to the 
mfenor offices of the ecclesiastical order, and Juhan publicly read the 
Holy Scriptures in the church of Xicomedia The study of religion, 
svhich they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits 
of faith and devotion ^ They prayed, the> fasted, they distributed alms 
to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the mar 
tyrs, and the ^lendid monument of Sl "Mamas, at Casarea, was erected, 
or at least was undertaLen, by the jomt labour of Callus and Juhan * 
They respiectfully convers^ with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benedicUon of the monks and hermits 
who had introduced mto Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the 
aacetic life* As the two princes advanced towards the jears of man 
hood, they discovered, m their rebgious sentiments, the difference of their 
characters The dull and obstinate understanding of CaUus embraced 
with unphcit zeal, the doctrines of Chnstianity, which never influenced 
Jus conduct, or moderated lus passions The mild disposition of the 
younger brother was less repugnant to the precepts of the Go«pel, and his 
active curiosity might have been gratified by a theological s>^tem which 
explains the m>-stenous essence of the Dejt>, and opens the ^undless 
prospect of invisible and future worlds But the independent spirit of 
Julian refused to 5 leld the passive and unresisting obeience which was 
requred, m the name of religion, by the haughty ministers of the church 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as posiiive laws, and guarded 
by the terrors of eternal punishments, but while thej prescribed the ngul 
formulatj of the thou^ts, the words, and the actions of the >oung 
pnnce, whilst thej silenc^ his objections, and severelj checked the 

*Grcg Nar. 111. p He laboured to cFace that holy mark in the blood 
perhaps of a Tauroboliuri. Caron. Anaal Eccles ajj 361 \o 3, 4. 

•Julian himself (Epist. li, p 434) assures the Alexandruns that he had 
been a Christian (be must mean 3 jmcere one) till the twentieth jear of hts 
age 

' See his Chnstian. and cyoi ecclesust cal education in Gregory (1 1 p 
5S) Socrates (t iii. c. l) and Sorotnen (L v e. 2) Ife escape very nar 
rowJjr from being a bishop and perhaps a saint. 

‘The share of the work wh ch had been alio ted to Gallus was prosecuted 
with Mgojr and success but the earth obstina ely rejected and sjjserted the 
structures wh ch were imposed by the «acrilrgot.s hard of Jl un Greg 1 1 
p 07 60, 61 Such a partial earth<p»kc a tes ed by many 1 iing s-ieclatorj 
would form one of tie clearest ri rades in cedes ast cal story 

•The fkloicfkrr (Iragmc^L pk 283) nd cules the iron chans e c, of 
tbe-e softary iana icS (see Tillwoci, Ueri Eccles. lo-n. ix p 661 Wu) 
who had forgot that man is by nature a gemle and social ar rial, ♦ er 

*«1 /«./«* sup'^sei that because tley hal re 

nounced the gods they were possessed ard tometi.ed by erd demons. 
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freedom of his Inquiries, they secretly provoked his impatient genius to 
disclaim the authority of liis ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in 
the lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arlan controversy.’* The 
fierce contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their 
creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, 
insensibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. In- 
stead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he hwrd 
with suspicion, and disputed with obstina^ and acuteness, the doctrines 
for which he already entertained an invincible aversion, ^\^leneve^ 
the young princes were directed to compose declamations on the subject 
of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared himself the advo- 
cate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in the defence of the 
weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Callus was invested with the honours of the purple, Julian 
was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of Pagan- 
ism,” The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by the taste and lib- 
erality of their royal pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learn- 
ing and the religion of Greece; and the poems of Homer, instead of 
'being admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The deities 
of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, imprint them- 
selves on the minds which are the least addicted to superstitious credulity. 
Our familiar knowledge of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real and substantial 
existence; and the pleasing enchantment produces an imperfect and 
momentary assent of the imagination to those fables which are the most 
repugnant to our reason and e.xperience. In the age of Julian every cir- 
cumstance contributed to prolong and fortify the illusion — the magnifi- 
cent temples of Greece and Asia; the works of those artists who had 
expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the 
F«et; the pomp of festivals and sacrifices; the successful arts of divina- 
tion; the popular traditions of oracles and prodigies; and the ancient 
practice of two thousand years. The Trcakness of polytheism was, in 
some measure, excused by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion 
of the Pagans was not incompatible with theanost licentious scepticism.” 

“See Julian apud Cyril. I. vi. p. 206, I. viu. p. 253, 262. “You persecute,” 
says he, " those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way 
which you approve." He shows himself a tolerable theologian; but he main- 
tains that the Qiristian Trinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, 
of Jesus, or of Moses. 

Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. ft 10, p, 232, etc. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat 
'n. p. 6i. Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in &laximo, p. 88 seq., edit. Commelin. [1596]. 

“A modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different operation 
of the.sm and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or conviction which they 
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fnstMfl of an indivisible and regular S3rslem, v-hich occupies the whole 
extent of the believing mmd, the znytho!og> of the Greeks was composed 
of a thousand loo<e and flexible parts, and the servant of the gods was 
at bberty to define the degree and measure of his religious faith The 
creed which Julian adopted for tus own use was of the largest dimensions , 
and, by a strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of the 
Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offenng of his reason on the altars 
of Jupiter and Apollo One of the orations of Julian is consecrated to 
the honour of Cybele, the mother of the gods, who required from her 
effeminate pnests the bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the mad 
ness of the Phrygian hoy The pious emperor condei^ends to relate, 
without a bliLih and without a 'mile, the voyage of the gtxidess from the 
shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber, and the stupendous 
miracle which conimced the senate and people of Rome that the lump 
of clay which their ambassadors transported over the seas was 
endowed nith life, and sentiment, and divine power ** For the truth of 
this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city, and cen- 
sures, with some aenmony, the sickly and affected taste of those men who 
impertinently dended the sacred traditions of their ancestors.” 

But the devout pbiIo«opher, who smcercly embraced, and warmly cn» 
couraged, the superstition of the people, reserved forhic^f the privilege 
of a liberal interpretation, and silently withdrew from the foot of the 
altars into the sanctuary of the temple The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed, with a dear and audible voice, that the pious 
inqiurer, instead of being scandalised or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, which had been disguised 
by the prudence of antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable ’* 
The philosophers of the Platonic school,** Plotinus, Porphyry, and the 
produce in the human muid. See Humes Esuys, >oI. n. p. 414 4^7, in 8^0 
edit. 1777 

"The Idzan mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punic ivar 
The miracle of Qaudia, ether virem or matron, who deared her fame by 
dis^acms the modesty of the Roman ladies is attested by a cloud 

of witnesses Their evidence is collected by DraWenborch (ad Sihun Italicum 
XTU. 33> , but we may observe that Lary (xxtx. I4) slides over U>e transac 
tion with discreet ambipniy 

"I cannot refrain from transcnbios the cmphatical words of Julian *1^ 

Soft' rcut vIXm rifTtitif >(aXXer rd rwaurs 4 revrsie] rect *" ri 

yvxififor iptM* fuf fr p\hn Orat. ▼ p l6i Julian likewise de 

cUres his firm belief in the onntia the bol> shields wh ch dropped from 
heaven on the Quinnal hill, and pities the strange bl ndnesi of (he Chnstians. 
who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies Apud CyriL I vi p I'M 

“See the priamples of aUecory m Jultaci (Orat. vu p ziG zts) His rea 
sening IS less absurd than (hat of some modem theologiani who assert that 
an extravagant or contradictory doctnne wtaif be d vine, since no man alive 
could have thought of inventing iL 

"Euoapios has made these sophists the sub;ect of a itartial and fanatical 
history, and the learned lirueher (Hist. Philosoph. tom it. p 217 y> 3 ) has 
emplt^irf much labour to illustrate tfacir obscure I res and mcomprehensible 
doctnnes 
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divine lamblichus, were admired as the most skilful masters of this 
allegorical science, which laboured to soften and harmonise the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the mysterio^ 
pursuit by ^Edesius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, aspired to the 
possession of a treasure which he esteemed, if we may credit his solemn 
asseverations, far above the empire of the world.^'^ It was indeed a 
treasure which deriv'cd its value only from opinion j and every artist w ho 
flattered himself that he had extracted the precious ore from the surround- 
ing dross claimed an equal right of stamping the name and figure the 
most agreeable to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had 
been already explained by Porphyryj but his labours served only to ani- 
mate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and published his own 
allegory of that ancient and mystic tale This freedom of interpretation, 
which might gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail the modem reader could not form 
a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these sages, who professed 
to reveal the system of the universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythol- 
ogy were variously related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to 
select the most convenient circumstances; and as they translated an 
arbitrary cipher, they could e.xtract from any fable any sense which was 
adapted to their favourite sj'stem of religion and philosophy. The lasciv- 
ious form of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some 
moral precept, or some physical truth; and the castration of Atys ex- 
plained the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation 
of the human soul from vice and error.** 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the sub- 
lune and important prinaples of natural religion. But as the faith 
which is not founded on revelation must remain destitute of any firm 
assurance, die disciple of Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition, and the popular and philosophic notion of the Deltj 
seems to have been confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in 
the mind of Julian ** The pious emperor acknowledged and adored tlie 
Eternal Cause of the umverse, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of 
an infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to the under- 
standing of feeble mortals The Supreme God had created, or rathev, in 
"Julian, Oral vii p 222 He swears with the most fervent and cnthnsjastic 
devotion; and trembles lest he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, 
which the profane might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh 

See the fifth oration of Julian But all the allegories which ever issued 
from the Platonic school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on the 
same extraordinary subject The transition of Atys from the wildest en- 
thusiasm to sober pathetic complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire 
a n^an with pity, an eunuch with despair 

The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Casars, p 30S, with 
hpanheim’s notes and illustrations; from the fragments in C>nl, 1 11 p 57, 
58, and especially from the theological oration in Solem Rcgcm, p 130-15^ 
addressed, m the confidence of friendship, to the prasfcct Sallust 
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the Pbtomc language, had generated, the gradual succession of depen- 
dent spirits, of gods, of <Leraons, of hwoes, and of men; and e\ery b^ng 
which derived its existence immediately from the First Cause recei^Td 
the inherent gift of immortality. That so predoxis an advantage might 
rot be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator had intrusted to the 
skill and power of the inferior gods the ofice of forming the human body, 
and of arranging the beautiful harmony of the animal, the \'^elable, and 
the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of these divine ministers he dele- 
gated the temporal government of this lower world; but their imperfect 
administration is not exempt from discord or error. The earth and its 
inhalrtanls are divided among them, and the characters of ilars or 
ilicerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and 
manrers of their peimliar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are 
confined in a mort^ prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit 
the farour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven; whose 
pride is gratified bj* the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser parts 
may be supposed to derive some nourishment from the fumes of sacri- 
fice.^ The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to animate the 
statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated to the-r honour. 
They might occasionally ^■^s^t the earth, but the hea^ns were the proper 
throne and symbol of their gloov m%'ariable order of the 
moon, and stars was hastily admitted by Julian as a proof of their 
etcrvel duration; and their eternity was a suffident evidence that they 
vnere the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent 
King. In the sjatem of the Platonists the \'isfble was a type of the in^TS- 
ible world. The celestial bodies, as thej' were informed by a di^ane spirit, 
na^t be onsldered as the ob jects the most worthy of religious worship. 
The ScK, whose genial influence pervades and sustains the nni^wTse. 
justly claimed the adoration of mankind, as lie bright representative of 
the Locos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual 
Father.** 

In evsy age the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong nJusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised only by the Pagan priests, 
fo»- the support of an expiring cause, some indulgence mi^t perhaps 

* JcHaii adopts gross concepttoa by ascribing tt to his favoonte Marcos 
Arrtftn.mr* (CasaTcs, p. 3J3)- Tfcv Stoics and Platcmsts hesitated betwesi the 
analogy of bod-es and the ponty of spirits; yet the gravest phnosophers m- 
cl.ned to the wbimsieal fancy of \n 5 ti>pfcai*s and Locian, t^t an nnbeli<% • 
rag age might starve the uar a o rt a f goffsi Sre Oiservatioiis de Spanheim. p 
2S4, 444. cic. 

“ “IDuaw Xetm, ri {Sr «al iyafoe/rfir t» 5 »«i;rMr 

n-yoT Jahaa. Epist. li. (p. 4S4l. In another place (aped Cynh L 11 . p. 69 ) 
he the stm God. and the throne of God, Jnlian beheied the Platoaiaan 
Trinity; and only olames the Christians for preferring a mortal to an unmortal 
Coper 
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be allowed to the interest and habits of the sacerdotal character But it 
may appear a subject of surprise and scandal that the philosophers ♦hem 
selves should have contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of 
mankind, and that the Grecian mysteries should have been supported 
b> the magic or theurgy of the modern Platomsts They arrogantly 
pretended to control the order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, 
to command the service of the inferior dmmons, to enjoy the view and 
conversation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her 
material bands, to re-umte that immortal particle with the Infinite and 
Bivine Spirit 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philosophers 
with the hopes of an easy conquest, which, from the situation of their 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most important conse- 
quences Juhan imbibed the first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines 
from the mouth of .^desius, who had fixed at Pergamus his wandering 
and persecuted school But as the dedimng strength of that venerable 
sage was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of 
his pupil, two of his most learnt disaples, Chrysanthes and Eusebius 
supplied, at his own desire, the place of their aged master These philos 
opbers seem to have prepared and distributed their respective parts 
and they artfully contrived, by dark hints and affected disputes, to ex 
cite the impatient hopes of the asptrant till they delivered him into the 
bands of their assoaate, hfaximus, the bold^t and most skilful master 
of the Theurgic saence By his hands Julian was secretly mitiated at 
Ephesus, m the twentieth year of his age His residence at Athens con 
finned this urmatural alliance of philosophy and superstition He ob 
tamed the privilege of a solemn initiation into the mysteries of Eleusis 
which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian worship, still retamed 
some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity, and such was the zeal of Julian 
that he afterwards invited the Eleusmian pontiff to the court of Gaul 
for the sole purpose of consummating, by mystic rites and sacnfices the 
great work of his sanctification As these ceremomes were performed in 
the depth of caverns and in the silence of the night, and as the inviolable 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the initiated 
I shall not pr«ume to describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions 
which were presented to the senses or the imagmation of the credulous 


The sophists of Eunaptus perform as many miracles as the saints of the 
oesert and the only circumstance m their favour is that they are of a less 
gloomy complexion Instead of devils with horns and tails Iambi chus 
^oked the genu of lose Eros and Anteros from two adjacent fountains 
Jvio beautiful boys issued from the water fondly embraced him as their 
father and retired at h s command P 26 27 
“The dexterous management of these sophsts who played their credulous 
pupil into each others hands is fa riy toW by Eunapius [m Maximo p 85 
"♦rg? ed Commel J with unsuspecting s mp! city The Abbe de la Bleterie 
understands and neatly describes the whole comedy (Vie de Julian p 
) 
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aspirant,** till the visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in 
a blaze of celestial light,*® In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the 
mind of Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthu- 
siasm; though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud 
and bj.’pocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the char- 
acters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he con- 
secrated his life to the serv’ice of the gods; and while the occupations 
of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole measure 
of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of pruate devotion. The temperance which 
adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philosopher was con- 
nected with some strict and frivolous rules of religious abstinence; and 
it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied himself the use of some particular food, which 
might have been offensive to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary 
fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding for the frequent and 
familiar visits with which he was honoured by the celestial powers Not- 
withstanding the modest silence of Julian himself, we may leam from 
bis faithful friend, the orator Ltbanlus, that he lived in a perpetual inter- 
course with the gods and goddesses; that they descended upon earth to 
enjoy the conversation of their favourite hero; that they gently inter- 
rupted his slumbers by touching hb band or bis hair; that they warred 
him of esery impending danger, and conducted him, by their infallible 
wisdom, in every action of hb life; and that he had acquir^ such an 
intimate knowledge of his heavenly guests, as readily to dbtmgubb the 
voice of Jupiter from that of hflnc^'a, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Hercules.** These sleeping or waking visions, the ordmarj* 
effects of abstinence and ianaticUm, would almost degrade the emperor 
to the level of an Egyptian monk. But the useless lues of vtntony or 
I’achomius were consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break 
from the dream of superstition toarm himscU for battle; and after van- 
quishing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, 
to dictate the wise and salutary lawsof an empire, or to indulge his genius 
in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initialed, with whom he was united by the saacd lies of 

" When Julian, in a nomentary panic; made the jign of the cross, the demons 
instantly disappeared (Grfff Nar. Orat. uu p 7t) Gregory supposes that 
ihcy were fnebtened, but the priests declared that they were indignant. The 
reader, according to the measure of Ins faith, «ill determine this profound 
guesiioo, 

••A dark and disunt view of the terrori and joj-s of imtiaticm is shown by 
Dion Chrjsostom. Tliemistius, rroclos. and Stobxu*. Tl»c learnt author 
of the Divine Legaiion has eabibited their words (roL i p, 33^ 247. 248, 

» 4 ii. 1765), whidi he dexterousty Of fordbly applies to his own hy^ihMii 

** Julian's modesty confined him to obsettre and occasional hints* but Lf- 
kanius expatiates with pleasnre on the fasts and nsiont of the religious hera 
(Lcfeat. ad Julian, p tjy, and Orac Parenu! c. Ixxxiu. p 300,31a) 
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fnendship and religion The pleasing rumour was cautiously arculated 
among the adherents of the ancient worship, and his future greatness 
became the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the 
Pagans m every province of the empire From the zeal and virtues of 
their royal proselyte they fondly expected the cure of every einl and the 
restoration of every blessing, and instead of disapproving of the ardour 
of their pious wishes, Juhan ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious 
to attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantine, whose capnaous passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian The arts of magic and divmation were 
stnclly prohibited under a despotic government which condescended to 
fear them, and if the Pagans were reluctantly mdulged m the exercise of 
their superstition, the rank of Julian would have excepted him from the 
general toleration The apostate soon became the presumptive heir of 
the monarchy, and his death could alone have appeased the just appre 
hensions of the Christians But the young pnnee, who aspired to the 
glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissem 
bhng his religion, and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to 
join in the public worship of a sect w^ch he inwardly despised Libanms 
has considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a subject, not of censure 
but of praise “ As the statues of the gods,” says that orator, “ which 
have been defiled with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so 
the beauty of truth was seated m the mind of Julian after it had been 
purified from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments 
'rere changed, but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
sentiments, his conduct still continued the same Very different from 
ass m iEsop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, our lion 
Was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass, and, while he 
embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the Jaws of prudence and 
necessity ” 

The dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten years, from his secret 
initiation at Ephesus to the beginnmg of the civil war, when he declared 
himself at once the implacable enemy of drist and of Constantius This 
state of constraint might contnbute to strengthen his devotion, and as 
soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, 
at the assemblies of the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience 

^ibsniixs Oraf Parent exp 233 GaUat had some reason to 

suspect the secret apostasy of his brother and tn a letter which may ^ 
received as genu ne he cjdiorts Julian to adhere to the religion of their an 
an argument which as it should seem was not yet perfectly ripe 
‘I p ^ Spanhcim Lips 1696] and Hist, de Jovicn tom 

^Gregory (in p 50), with inhuman real censures Constantius for sparing 
^ tnUnt apostate aiaenra.} His French translator (p 26s) cautiouslj 

that such expressions must not be prises a la lettre. 

Libanius Orat Parental c. ix p 233 
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of a lover, to bum his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels 
of Jupiter and Mercury But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity increased 
the aversion of Julian for a religion whidi oppressed the fre^om of his 
mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the noblest at- 
tributes of human nature — sincerity and courage 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of the 
Sapios to the new faith which his uncle had established m the Roman 
empire, and in which he himself had been sanctified by the sacrament 
of baptism But, as a philosopher, it was incumbent on him to justify 
his dissent from Christianity, which was supported by the number of 
its converts, by the chain of prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and the 
weight of evidence The elaborate work*® which he composed amidst 
the preparations of the Persian war contained the substance of those 
arguments which he had long revolved in his mind Some fragments 
have been transcribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement 
Cyril of Alexandria,*^ and they exhibit a very singular mixture ot wit 
and learmng, of sophistry and fanatiasm The elegance of the style 
and the rank of the author recommended his writings to the public at- 
tention, ** and m the impious list of the enemies of Cbnstiamty the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by the superior merit or repu 
tation of Julian The nunds of the faithful were either seduced, or scan 
dalised, or alarmed, and the Pagans, who sometimes presumed to engage 
m the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular work of their Imperial 
missionary, an inexhaustible supply of fallaaous objections But m the 
assiduous prosecution of these theological studies the emperor of the 
Romans imbibed the ilbberal prejudices and passions of a polemic divine 
He contracted an irrevocable obligation to maintain and propagate his 
religious opinions, and whilst be secretly applauded the strength and 
dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of controversy, he was 
tempted to distrust the sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force of reason and elo- 
quence 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the apostasy 

••Fabriaus (Biblioth Gr*c. I v c vui p 88-90) and Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies voL iv p 44 -17) have accurately compiled all that can now be 
discovered of Jubait s work against the Christians 

"About seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which 
had been feebly attempted by Phihp of Side a prolix and contemptible writer 
Even the work of Cyril has not entirely satisfi^ the most favourable judges 
and the Abbe dc la Bleterie (Preface i IHist de Jovien p 30 32) wishes 
sorae JheolosvrR fhdasofhe (4 ttnlauT) -wouM undenake fee 

refutat on of Julian 

“Libanius (Orat Parental c Ixscxvn p 313) who has been suspected of 
assisting his fnend prefers this divine vindicauon (Orat ix in necem Julian 
p 257 edit, ^forel) to the writings of Porphyry His judgment may be ar- 
ra gned (Socrates 1. uu c 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flattery to 
a dead prince 
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of Julian, had much more to fear from his power than from his argu 
ments The Pagans, who were consaous of his fervent zeal, expected, 
perhaps with impatience, that the flames of persecution should be im 
mediately kindled against the enemies of the gods, and that the ingen 
lous malice of Julian would invent some cruel refinements of death and 
torture which had been unknown to the rude and inexperienced fury of 
his predecessors But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious 
factions were apparently disappointed by the prudent humanity of a 
prince who was careful of his own fame, of the public peace, and of 
the rights of mankind Instructed by history and reflection Julian was 
persuaded that, if the diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opin 
10ns of the mind The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the 
altar, but the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of 
the hand Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppres 
Sion, and, as soon as the persecution subsides, those who have yielded 
are restored as penitents and those who ha\ e resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of Dio 
cletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain his mem 
ory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the catholic church 
■which had derived strength and increase from the seventy of the Pagan 
magistrates Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive of disturb 
ing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an 
€dict which was not unworthy of a statesman or a philosopher He ex 
tended to all the iiiabitants of the Roman world the benefits of a free 
and equal toleration, and the only hardship which he inflicted on the 
Christians was to deprive them of the power of tormenting their fellow 
subjects, whom they stigmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics The Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an ex 
press order, to open all their temples ** and they were at once deln ered 
from the oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sus 
tamed under the reign of Constantine and of his sons At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy who bad been banished by the Arian 
monarch were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective 
churches, the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians the Euno 
mians, and those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the 

"Ltbanms (Orat Parent c. Ivm p 283 284) has eloquently explained the 
toleratms principles and conduct of his Imperial friend In a very remark, 
able epistle to Uie people of Bostra Julian himself (Epist 1 u fp 436J) pro 
fesses his moderation and betrajs his zeal whch is acknowledged by Am 
inunus and exposed by Gregor> (Orat 111. p 72 ) 

“In Greece the temples of Mincrxa were opened by his express command 
Mforc the death of Constantius (Liban Orat Parent c. 55 p 2S0) and 
Jul an declares h mscH a Pagan fn his pubic manifesto to the Athenians 
This unquestionable evidence may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus 
"ho seems to suppose Constantinople to be the place where he discovered his 
attachment to the gods. 
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tion, which affected to despise the restraints of prudence and decency 
Under the reign of a prince who practised the rigid maxims of economy, 
the expense of religious worship consumed a very large portion of the 
revenue, a constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds -v/as 
transported from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods 
an hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian or* one and the 
same day, and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return 
with conquest from the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, 
when it is compared with the splendid presents which were offered, either 
by the hand or by order of the emperor, to all the celebrated places of 
devotion n the Roman world, and with the sums allotted to repair and 
decorate the ancient temples, which had suffered the silent decay of 
time, or the recent injuries of Christian rapine Encouraged by the 
example, the exhortations, the liberality of their pious sovereign, the 
aties and families resumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies 
‘ Every part of the world,’ exclaims Libamus, with aevout transport, 
displayed the triumph of religion, and the grateful prospect of flaming 
altars, bleedmg victims the smoke of incense, and a solemn tram of 
priests and prophets, without fear and without danger The sound of 
prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest mountains 
and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their 
joyous votaries ’ 

But the gemus and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise of 
restoring a religion which was destitute of theological prinaples of 
moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline, which rapidly hastened to 
decay and dissolution, and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation The jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, more especially 
after that office had been umted with the Imperial dignity, comprehended 
the whole extent of the Roman empire Julian named for his vicars, in 
the several provinces, the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed 
the best qualified to co operate m the execution of his great design and 
his pastoral letters if we may use that name still represent a v ery 
curious sketch of his wishes and intentions He directs that in every 
city the sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction 

“The restoration of the Pagan worship ij described by Julian (Misopogon 
^ 346) Libanius (Orat Parent, c 60 p a86 287 and Orat Consular ad 
Julian, p 24s 246 edit Morel ) Ammianus (xxii 12) and Gregory Nazian 
ren (Orat iv p 121) These writers agree in the essential and even minute 
wets but the d fferent lights in which they view the fetreme devotion of 
Julan are expressive of the gradat ons of self applause pass onate admira 
1 on mild reproof and partial invectire. 

"See Julian. Epistol xlix Ixu Ixiii and a long and curious fragment. 
Without beginning or end (p 28S-30;>) The supreme pontiff derides the 
Mosa c history and the Chnstian disapline, prefers the Greex poets to the 
Hebrew prophets and palliates with the skill of a Jesuit the re/ohre worship 
of images 
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of biriii or fortcne, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for 
their love of the gods and of meiu “ If they are guilty,” continues he, 
“ of any scandalous oSente, they should be censured or degraded by the 
superior pontiff; but as long as they retain th«r rant, they are entitled to 
the resf^ct of the pragistrates and people. Their hmnilily may be 
shcrwn in the plainness of their domestic garb; their dignity, in the 
pomp of holy vestments. When they are summoned in their turn to 
oinc^te before the altar, they ought not, during the appointed number 
of days, to depart from the precincts of the temple; nor should a sii^e 
day be suffered to elapse vrilhout the pra> ers and thesacrina -which thej* 
are obliged to offer for the prosper!^' of thestate and of individuals. The 
cterdse of thdr sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of 
mind and body; and even when th^ are dismised from the temple to 
the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excd in 
decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of the 
codsshouldneverbeseenintheatrascrtavtms. His conversation should 
be his diet temperate, his friends of honourable reputation; and 

if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, be should appear only as 
the advocate of those who have vainly solicited either justice or merc^*. 
His studies should be smted to the sanctity of his profession. Licentious 
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tion might dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institu 
tions, the use and importance of which were appro\ed by the success of 
his enemies. But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been 
realised, the forced and imperfect copy would have been less beneficial 
to Paganism than honourable to Christianity The Gentiles, who 
peaceably followed the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised 
than pleaded with the introduction of foreign manners and, in the short 
period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the want 
of fervour of his own party 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren and though he partialh 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he admired and rewarded 
the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who had preferred the favour 
of the gods to tint of the emperor^* If they cultivated the literature 
as well as the religion of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses m the number o^ his 
tutelar deities In the religion which he hid adopted, piety and learning 
were almost synonymous,"* and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and 
of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vncant 
places of the bishops who had seduced the credulity of Conslantius His 
successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more sacred than 
those of consanguinity , he chose his favourites among the sages who 
were deeply skilled m the occult sciences of magic and divination, and 
every impostor who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was as 
sured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence ** Among the 

(p 305) Had the charge been proved it was his duty not to complain but 
to punish 

[On this point of Julians charge that the Christians inveigled children from 
tneir relgion and parents to condemn them to a life of poverty m a foreign 
land Prof Bury says It is very questionable whether Julian meant to in 
Sinuate this charge He compares the conduct of the Galileans n looking 
after the poor for the sake of proselytising to that of kidnappers who m 
’'eiglc children by giving them a cake but the simile does not seem to be 
applied literally to the Christians — O S ) 

Gregory Nazianzcn is facetious ingenious and argumentative (Orat m 
P loi 102 etc ) He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation and amuses 
himself with inquiring what lessons moral or theological could be extracted 
from the Grecian fables 

He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian 
bishops and presbyters (Epist Ixii ) O/wf ovf itoXXjif ix yuplav owav v 
’rpif Tovt Seovt and agam iipai 9i ovrtt pnOv/tus etc Epist Ixiii 

“He praises the fidel ty of Callixene priestess of Ceres who had been 
^ice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the 
Phrygian goddess at Pess nus ( Juhan Epist xxi [p 389] ) He applauds 
firmness of Sopater of Hierapol s who had been repeatedly pressed bj 
Constantius and Gallus to apaslafue (Epist xxvn p 401) 

“ O yont[uy oSeX^i Xiyoi’i Fe Kal Sttyy Upa Orat Parent C 77 p 30"’ 
The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Jul an Lbanius and the rest 
of^the r party 

The curiosity and credulity of the emperor who tried e\ery mode of 
divination, are fairly exposed by Amnuanus txii 12 
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philosophers, M.-utimus obtained the nwst eminent rank in the friend- 
ship of his royal disciple, who communicated, wth unrcser\'ed confi- 
dence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious designs, during the 
anxious suspense of the civil war « As soon as Julian had taken posses- 
sion of the palace of Constantinople, he despatched an honourable and 
pressing invitation to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Chrj'santhius, the associate of his art and studies. The prudent and 
superstitious Cbrysanthius refused to undertake a journey which showed 
itself, according to the rules of divination, with the most threatening 
and malignant aspect; but his companion, whose fanaticism was of a 
bolder cast, persisted in his interrogations till he had extorted from the 
gods a seeming consent to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The 
journey of Ma.ximus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of 
philosophic vanity, and the magistrates vied with each other in the 
honourable reception which they prepared for the friend of their sover- 
eign Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate when he 
was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived from 
the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,** who soon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced the counals, of Julian, was insensibly cor- 
rupted by the temptations of a court His dress became more splendid, 
his demeanour more lofty, and he was expired, under a succeeding reign, 
to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by which the disciple of Plato had 
accumulated, in the short duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth Of the other philosophers and sophists who were 
invited to the Imperial residence by the choice of Julian, or by the suc- 
cess of Maximus, few were able to preserve their innocence or their 
reputation.*' The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses were insuf- 
ficient to satiate their rapacious avance, and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of their abject poverty and 
disinterested professions The penetration of Julian could not always 
be deceived, but he was unwilling to despise the characters of those men 
whose talents deserved his esteem, he desired to escape the double re- 

“Julian Epist. xxxvui. Three other epistles (xv xvi xxxix.), in the 
same style of friendship and confidence, are addressed to the philosopher 
Maximus 

“Eunapius (m Maximo, p 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio, p 147, 148 [p 
94 sqq and 191 sqq , cd Comm J) has minutely related these anecdotes, which 
he conceives to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly con- 
fesses the frailty of Maximus His reception at Constantinople is described 
by Libanius (Oral Parent c. 76, p 301) and Ammianus (xxii 7) 

Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high pnest of 
the province His cautious and temperate use of power secured him aher the 
revolution and he lived in peace, while Maximus Prtscus, etc , were persecuted 
by the Christian ministers See the adventures of those fanatic sophists, 
collected by Brucker, tom 11 p 281-293 
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proach of imprudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of 
degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of reli- 
gion 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the Pagans 
who had firndy adhered to the worship of their ancestors, and the Chris- 
tians who prudently embraced the religion of their sovereign The ac- 
quisition of new proselytes*® gratified the ruling passions of his soul, 
superstition and vanity, and he was heard to declare, with the enthu 
siasm of a missionary, that if he could render each individual richer than 
ilidas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not esteem him 
self the benefactor of mankind unless, at the same time, he could reclaun 
his subjects from their impious revolt against the immortal gods A 
pnnce, who had studied human nature, and who possessed the treasures 
of the Roman empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
rewards to every order of Christians, “* and the merit of a seasonable 
Conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even 
to expiate the guilt of a crirmnal As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili- 
gence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, without whose hearty concur 
fence every measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful, and the natural 
temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was important The 
legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as well as to the fortimes, 
of Iheit victorious leader, and even before the death of Constantius, he 
had the satisfaction of announcing to bis friends that they assisted, with 
fervent devotion and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices, which were 
repeatedly offered m hts camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen The 
armies of the East, which had been trained under the standard of the 

*See Libanius (Oral Parent c lOO loi p 324 325 326) and Eunapms 
(Vit Sophist in Prosresio p 126 (p 160 cd Comm ]) Some students 
whose expectations perhaps were groundless or extravagant retired in disgust 
(Greg Naz Orat iv p 120) It is strange that we should not be able to 
contradict the title of one of Tillemonts chapters (HisL des Empereurs tom 
960), La Cour de Juhen cst plemc de philosophes et de gens perdus 

Under the reign of I-ouis XIV his subjects of every rank aspired to the 
glorious title of Converlisseur expressive of their zeal and success in making 
proselytes The word and the idea are growing obsolete in France may they 
**ever be introduced into England I 

See the strong expressions of labanms which were probably those of 
Jul^ himself {Orat. Parent c. 59 p 28a) 

“When Gregory Naztanzen (Orat x p 167) is desirous to magnifj the 
Qirutian firmness of his brother Oesanus physician to the Imperial court, 
he owns that Csesanus disputed with a formidable adversary x6\vr tp in-Xo , 
««l *» \iyuw Stirinjri In his invectises he scarcely allows any share of 

wi^ or courage to the apostate. 

Julian Epist. xxxvui [p 415} Ammianus xxii. I2 Adeo ut in dies 
p«ne singulos railitcs camis distentiore sagina victitantes incultms potusque 
;|widitate correpu humeris impositi iranseuntium per plateas, ex publicts ajdi 
ad sua diversona portarentur The devout prince and the ind gnant 
historian describe the same scene and m IDyricum or Antioch similar causes 
must have produced similar effects. 
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cro-sa and of Constanlius, required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and public festivals the emperor 
received the homage, and rewarded the merit, of the troops His throne 
of state was encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the repub- 
lic; the holy name of Christ was erased from the Labarum; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received from 
the hand ol Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank and 
serv ices, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the flame which 
burnt upon the altar. Some Christbn confessors might resist, and others 
might repent; but the far greater number, allured by the prospect of 
gol(* and awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted the criminal 
engagement, and their future perseverance in the worship of the gods 
was enforced by every consideration of duty and of interest. By the 
frequent repetition of these arts, and at the expense of sums which 
would have purchased the service of half the nations of Scythia, Julian 
gradually acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the gods, 
and for himself the firm and effectual support of the Roman legions ” 
It is Indeed more than probable (hat the restoration and encouragement 
of Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from 
motives of temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the 
former reign, and who afterwards relumed, with the same flexibility of 
consaence, to the faith which was professed by the successors of Julian 

^TuJe the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and prop- 
agate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the extraordinary design 
of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In a public epistle to the nation 
or community of the Jews dispersed through the provinces, he pities 
their rnisfortunes, condemns their oppressoi^ praises their constancy, 
declares himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope that, 
after his return from the Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his 
grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind 
superstition and abject slavery of those unfortunate ex?tes must excite 
the contempt of a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friend- 
ship of Julian by their implacable hatred of the Christian name The 
barren qmagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious 
church, the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but thesf 

“Gregory (Oral, in p 74, 75, 85-86) and Libanius (Oral Parent, c. Ixxxj. 
liucxu. P 307, 308), TtpX TafTTjr Tifw fttvSiir, oix iptailfiat -rXeuTtf irTjXOfB&t 
The sophist owns and justiiin the expense of these mihtaty conversions 

“Julian's epistle (xxv ) is addressed to tiie community of the Jews Aldus 
(Venet 1499) has branded it with an el •yr^vior, but this stigma is lustly re- 
moved by the subsequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim The epistle is 
mentioned by Sozomen (L v c. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p iii), and by Julian himself (Fragment, p. 295). 
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gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate,** and tbeir 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the Pagan magis- 
trates Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the subjects 
of their revolted children, nor was it long before they espenenced the 
bitterness of domestic tyranny The civil immunities which had been 
granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually repealed by the Chris- 
tian princes, and a rash tumult, cxaled by the Jews of Palestine,** 
«eemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppression which were invented 
by the bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constantius The Jewish 
patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, 
held his residence at Tiberias,” and the neighbouring aties of Palestine 
were filled with the remains of a people who fondly adhered to the 
promised land But the edict of Hadrian wras renewed and enforced, and 
they viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which were profaned in 
their e> es by the triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians ** 
In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jerusalem *• 
enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra within an oval figure of 
about three English miles ** Towards the south, the upper town and 

“The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the founda 
hon. The judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon Chron p i6i 
edit, fol London 1673) and casnage (Hist des Juifs tom viii p 120) 
Constantine made a law to protect Christian convert* from Judaism Cod 
^"Wd 1 XVI tit viu leg r Godefroy tom m p 215 
p Et interea (during the cimI war of Magnentius) Judaonim seditio qui 
^auictum nefane m rcgni speciem sustulerunt oppressa Aurelius Victor 
in Constantio c xJu See Tillemont Hist des Empereurs tom. iv p 379 in 

”The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by Reland 
tom II p 1036 1042 

Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and 
"'k^cccssors (tom viii c iv p iii 153) 

Reland (Palestin I i p 309 390 I m p 838) describes with learning 
and perspicuity Jerusalem and the face of the adjacent country 

I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M d Anville (sur 1 Ancienne 
.^rusalera Pans 1747 p 75) The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb 
^'■eparat Evangel 1 ix c 36) was 27 stadia or 2550 loises A plan taken 
the spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town The circuit is 
«fined by natural landmarks which cannot be mistaken or removed. 

[With regard to this statement by Gbbon about the circumference of the 
ancient and modem cities of Jerusalem Mr Williams (Holy City vol i. p 
^49) and Dr Robinson (Bible Research m Palestine (vol 1 p 467) agree 
“Wt the account of Josephus (Bell Jud v c 4 sec 8) of the circumference 
the ancient city of Jerusalem as 33 stadia or 3k* geographical miles is 
correct After its destruction by Titus Jerusalem seems to have lam in rums 
^ntil the time of Hadrian who rebuilt it under the name of AZlia Cipitolina 
1 j ‘^•'■‘^“'"ference of his walls was smaller as part of Mount Zion was ex 
eluded The walls of Hadrian (says Robinson) embraced about the same 
Circumference as the modern city or about zA geographical miles This must 
been its size when Julian attempted to rebuild the temple Gibbon follows 
plan of d Anville which is roost inaccurate Prof Bury says in his note 
ITe ‘°£.. Josephus gives 33 stadia Sir C Wilson calculates not more than 
5 The dimensions of the modem town are about 1000 yards from cast to 
west, and the »amc from north to south. A map showing the various theoncs 
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the fortress of Band were erected on the loft> ascent of Slount Sioa, 
on the north side, the buildings of the lower town cowred the spaaoos 
summit of Mount Acra, and a part of the hiU, distinguished b> the 
name of Monah, and le^-elled human industrj, was crowned with 
the 'lately temple of the Jewish nation After the final destruction of 
the temple by the arms of Titus and Hadnan a ploughshare was drawn 
o«r the consecrated ground, as a «ygn of perpetual mterdiction Sion 
was de<!erted, and the vacant space of the lower aty was filled with the 
public and pni-ate edifices of the AJian colony, whidi ^read them- 
ecKes over the adjacent hfil of Calvary The holy places wer** polluted 
with monuments of idolatry, and, other from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venua on the 'pot which had been sanctifi^ by the 
death and resnrrection of ChnsL** Almost three hundred years after 


as to the line of th“ old walls is given in the book of Ifr T H Lewis The 
Holy Places of Jerusalem iSSS.” With regard to thu matter the opinion of 
Principal George Adam Scaith, DLX, LL. IN whose voliime issued in 1908 
on “ Jen^lem, hai been regarded as the greatest contribution to the subject 
jet issced, will be considered as of prune value. He says in a letter to the 
editor with reference to the autfer “I have given all that is known on the 
arcumference, sue, etc., of aoaent Jen.saleta on pp <jS ff of voL ii. Twenty 
seven s.adui u tbs estimate of Xenopboiv the topographer tn the first ceatuiT 
B-c, that IS before Agrippa s or the third. A wall was bs 3 t which formed the 
rorthem Lmit of the ecy during the siege by Titus. If Xenophon be nght, 
then he indcded the suburb to the north which ^gnppa s wall finally enelMed. 
The iLfienlty about Agrippa s wait u that there are rival themes both well 
ajpponed as to its eoerse. If as I think most probable, it followed the Ime 
of the present north wall of the city then 27 stadia are an approximately cor 
rect estimate for Jerusalem tn Roman tunes which I suppose u what Gibbon 
is describing— I am far from boocs here. But Josephus emmates the orcum 
ference after the third wall was built at 33 stadia (11 ors ^ theJeres r iv z) 
This <•^0 be correct only if the third wall follow^ a line a good deal to the 
north of the present north walL The other anaent estimates of 40 to 50 
stadia are imposs'ble. Even Josephnss 33 stadia would be to make np 

unless we earned the third waU to a dutance on the north which is hardly 
possible for it to have reached. On the whole, 1 think Gibbons note may 
stand, the 27 stadia, to my mind, are, on all the data we have at pre sen t, more 
probable ttan the 33 of Josephas. 

“The modem oty of Jenwakm t.e., the walled caty (not cou nting the 
suburbs which have «pTung np tn the last twenty years) has stood at the same 
size since Solciman the Magnificent built the walls nrco 1543 I am ca* sore 
of the exact length of the arcumference, but it is aboi.t 12,500 feet If we 
take the stadium at 5S2 feet that is pretty near 21 stadia. But such measure- 
ments depend on how they are taken, (i) exactly along the course of the wall, 
following every bend (a) roughly, on the general direct on of the walls or 
(3) along the beds of the valleys at the foot of the hills in which the walls 
stand. In the las* case the estimate would, of course, be considerably greicr 
than tn either of the two former" 

Pnnci^al Sm th goes into the oalter m detail m his admirable volumes, 
but there, are one or two points m the above extract from his letter which are 
not m the vo’timc, and whch go to throw further light upon th.s interesting 
but deodedlv vexed, question.— O S I 

two cimocs passages in Jerom (tom. 1. p 102, tom. vi. p. 315) and the 
ample dcialU of Tillemoot (Hut des Empereurs, ton. t p. 56ft tom. 11. p. 
2^ 294. 4 o. editiooi 

(On the sirf of the " Holy Sepulchre;" and for a summary of the coii tr oreriy 
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those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was demolished 
by the order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth and stone" 
revealed the holy sepulchre to the ^es of mankind. A magnificent 
church was erected on that mystic ground by the first Christian emperor, 
and the effects of his pious munificence were extended to every spot which 
had been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God.®* 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments of 
their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims 
from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean and the most distant countries of 
the East:®® and their piety was authorised by the example of the em- 
press Helena, who appears to have united the credulity of age with the 
waiTn feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have visited 
tte memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the 
inspiration of the genius of the place,®* and the Christian who knelt be- 
fore the holy sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and his fervent devotion 
to the more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, per- 
haps the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied 
these beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the 
scene of each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which 
had been used in the passion of Christ, the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side, the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head; the pillar at which he was scourged, and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug out 
of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions ®* Such miracles a* 

thereanent, read Robinson’s Travels »n Palesime, and Principal G A Smith’s 
Jerusalem — O S ] 

“Eusebius m Vit Constantin I ui c 25-47, 5i*53 The emperor likewise 
bmlt churches at Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre 
The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p 125-133), and curiously 
delineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p 288-296) 

“The Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jcrusalein was composed in the year 333, 
w the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom 1 p 126) mentions the 
Britons and the Indians The causes of this superstitious fashion are dis- 
<^ssed in the learned and judicious preface of Wesscling (Itinerar. p 537-545) 
Cicero (de Finibus. v i) has beautifully expressed the common sense of 
mankind 

“Baronius (Annal Eccles ad 326, No 4250) and Tillemont (Mem Ec- 
<:'cs tom. VII p 8-16) are the historians and champions of the miraculous 
vivenlton of the cross, under the reign of Constantine Their oldest witnesses 
are Paulmus, Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus. Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of 
Jerusalem The silence of Ensebius and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies 
those who think perplexes those who believe See Jortms sensible remarks, 
''oj 11 P 238-248 

IThe legend of the discovery of the cross by the pious Judas for the empress 
Helena is of very ancient date, and reaches us from three sources, Latin, Greek 
and Syriac The balance of evidence seems to indicate that the original legend 
«garding the discovery of the cross comes from a Syriac source. Mr. Rende! 
Harris having copied the oldest Greek version extant (of the eighth century) 
from a Smai MS — O. SI 
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seemed necessary to account for its estraordinar>’ preservation and sea- 
sonable disco%erj' were gradually propagated without opposition. The 
custody of the true cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed 
to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem; and he alone 
might gratify the curious devotion of the pUgrims by the gift of small 
pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and earned away m tri- 
umph to their rKpecti\ e countries. But as this gainful branch of com- 
merce must soon have been annihilaled, it was found con\enient to sup- 
pose that the mar\eIIous wood possess^ a secret power of vegetation, 
and that its substance, though continually diminished, still remained 
entire and ummpaired.** It might perhaps have been expected that the 
influence of the place and the belief of a perpetual miracle should have 
produced some salularj* effects on the morals, as well as on the faith, 
of the people. Yet the most req>ectable of the ecclesiastical writers 
hav e been obhged to confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem were 
filled with the ince&sant tumult of business and pleasure,*' but that ev eiy 
species of vice — adultery, theft, idoIatT>', poisoning, murder ^was fa- 

miliar to the inhabitants of the holy aty.*» The wealth and pre-eminence 
of the church of Jerusalem exoted ^e ambition of Anan as well as 
orthodox candidates; and the virtues of Cyril, who since bis death has 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were di5pla>ed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal digni(> .** 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem.'* As the Christians were 
firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruction had been 
pronounced against the whole fabric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial 
soplust would have converted the success of bis undertakin«» into a 
=pedous argument agamst the faith of prophecy and the truth ol revela- 


D . ,Tb«s ouhiplicatiofl is asserted by Paolmus (Epist. xxxvu; sec Dapin. 
B.bliot i^es. toil lu p M 9 ). seems to have improved a rhetorical 
fi^b of Cyra mto a real fact The same superuaturai pmilegc roast ha/e 
been communicated to the Virgins milk (Era'mi Opera, tom. i p Lu^d. 
BaUv. 1703. in Cblloq. dc Peregnnat Riligionis ergo), saints* hmds «c, 
and other relics, which are repeated in so many different ebuirhes ' 

* jCTOro (tom. ». p loj). who resided in the neighbouring viUage of Bethle- 
hem. describes the Tices oi JenisaSem from his personal eaperience. 

“Gregor N^sen. apud \\es«eling. p SS 9 The whole epistle, •nh.ch con- 
demns either the me or the abuse of religious pilgnmagc, is painful to the 
ca^Jic diTmes, while it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

He renounced his orthodox ordination, ofiicia'ed as a deacon and was 
re-ordained by the hands of the Anans. But Cyril afterwards chiiged with 
^e times, and predently conformed to the Nicene faith. Tillemont (llem. 
tccles tom. vui ). who treats bis mcnioty snth tenderness and respect, has 
thrown his Tirtces mto the text, and his faults in‘o the notes, m decent ob- 
srunty, at the end of the rolume. 

* Imperil $ui memonam magnitudme operuri gestiens propagate. Amman, 
xxiii 1 The temple of JemsaJein bad been famous even among the Gentiles 
Thfj had many temples in each city (at Sichem five, at Gara eight, at Rome 
four hundred and twenty-four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewnh 
nat»n was centred in one spot. 
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tion ” He was displeased with the spiritual worship of the synagogue, 
but he approved the institutions of Moses, who had not disdained to 
adopt many of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt The local and 
national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by a polytheist who 
desired only to multiply the number of the gods,’® and such was the 
appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be ex 
cited by the piety of Solomon, who had offered at the feast of the dedica 
tion twenty two thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep’* These considerations might influence his designs, but the pros 
pect of an immediate and important advantage would not suffer the im- 
patient monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Per 
Sian war He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary, to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist the ambition of their Christian rivals, and to invite a 
numerous colony of Jews, whose stem fanaticism would be always pre 
pared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of the 
Pagan government Among the fnends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor and of friend are not mcompatible) the first place was as 
signed, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius ’* The 
humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly forti 
tude, and while he exerased his abilities m the avil administration of 
Britain, he imitated, m his poetical compositions, the harmony and soft- 
ness of the odes of Sappho This minister, to whom Julian commu 
nicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and his most «erious 
Counsels, received an extraordinary commission to restore, m its pristine 
beauty, the temple of Jerusalem, and the diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the strenuous support of the governor of Palestine At 

”The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Glouces- 
ter the learned and dogmatic Warburlon who with the authority of a theo 
logian prescribes the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being The 
discourse entitled Jultan (2nd edition London 1751) is strongly marked with 
all the peculiarities which arc imputed to the Warburtonian school 

”I shelter myself behind Maimonides Marsham Spencer Le Clerc War- 
hiirton etc who have fairly derided the fears the folly and the falsehood of 
some superstitious divines See Divine Legation vol iv p 25 etc. 

”Julan (Fragment p 295) respectfully styles him eiat and men 

tions him elsewhere (Epist Ixiii ) wilh still higher reverence. He doubly 
condemns the Christians for believing and for renounang the religion of the 
Jews Their Deity was a true but not the only God Apud Cyril I ix p 
30s 306 

'*i Kings viD 63 2 Chronicles vii s Joseph Antiquitat Judaic. I viii 

^ 4 fisl p 431 edit Havercamp As the Wood and smoke of so many heca 
|oi?bs might be inconvenient Lightfoot the Christian Rabbi removes them 
hy a miracle Le Ocrc (ad loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of 
the numbers 

"Julian EpisL xxix xxx fp 402 La B'etcne has neglected to tran» 

late the second of these epistles 
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the call of their great delucrer, the Jcr\s from all the provinces of the 
empire assembled on the holy mountain of their fathers, and thefr 
Insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem The desire of rebuilding the temple has in every age been 
the ruling passion of the children of Israel In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the women their delicacy, spades and 
pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
bish xvas transported in mantles of silk and purple Every purse was 
opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour, and the commands of 3 great monardi were executed by the 
enthusiasm of a whole people 

Vet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were 
unsuccessful , and the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now cov 
ered by a Mahometan mosque,” still continued to exhibit the same edi- 
fying spectacle of ruin and desolation Perhaps the absence and death 
of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain 
the interruption of an arduous work, which was attempted only m the 
last six months of the life of Julian ** But the Cbnstians entertained a 
natural and pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour 
of religion would be vindicated by some signal miracle An earthquake, 
a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scatter^ the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, by 
contemporary and respectable evidence This public event is described 
fay Ambrose,** bishop of Milan, m an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion of the Jews, by the elo- 
quent Chrysostom,” who might appeal to the memory of the elder part 

’*See the *eal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Na^ianzen (Orat iv 
p III) and Tbeodaret (I tit c zo) 

” Built by Omar the second Lhalif who died AJ> 644 This great mosque 
covers the whole consecrated ground ol the Jewish temple and constitutes 
almost a square of "60 tcises or one Roman mile in circumference See 
dAnville Jerusalem p 45. 

’‘Araraianus records the consuls of the year 363 before he proceeds to men 
tion the (AoupAlf of Julian Templum instaurare sumptibua cop({a6a< im 
modicis Warburton has a secret wish to anticipate the design but he roust 
ha>e understood from former examples, that the execution of such a work 
would have demanded many jears 

”The subsequent witnesses Socrates Sozomen Theodoret Philostorgius 
etc^ add contradictions rather than authonW^ Compare the objections o£ Bas 
nage (Hist, des Juifs tom viii P 157168) with \\ arburton s answers (Julian 
p 174 258) The bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses 
which appeared on the garments of the spectators by a similar instance and 
the natural effects of lightning 

“Ambros tom u Epist xJ p 946 edit Besedictin He composed this 
fanatic epistle (ao 588) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by the 
Civil tnagisfrafe for burning a synagogue. . 

“Chrysostom tom i p s8o advers. Jud«ss et Gentes fc 16] torn. n*p 
574, dc Sto Babyta (c. 22] edit Montfaucon I have followed the common 
and natural supposition but the learned Bened ctine who dates the composi 
tion of these sermons m the year 383 ts confident they were never pronounced 
from the pulpit. 
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of hjs congregation at Antioch, and by Gregory Nazianzen,®" who pub 
lished his account of the miracle before the expiration of the same year 
The last of these writers has boldly declared that this preternatural event 
was not disputed by the infidels, and his assertion, strange as it may 
seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of Amimanus Mar 
cellinus The philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues without adopt- 
ing the prejudices of his master, has recorded in his judicious and can- 
did history of his own times, the extraordinary obstacles which inter- 
rupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem “ Whilst Al3^ius, 
assisted by the governor of the province, urged with vigour and dihgence 
the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire, breaking out near the 
foundations, with frequent and reiterated attadcs, rendered the place, 
from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen, 
and, the victorious element continumg m this manner obstinately and 
resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
was abandoned *’ Such authority should satisfy a behevmg, and must 
astonish an mcredulous, mind Yet a philosopher may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators At this impor- 
tant crisis any smgular accident of nature would assume the appearance 
and produce the effects, of a real prodigy This glorious deliverance 
would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious art of the clerg> 
of Jerusalem, and the active creduhty of the Christian world, and, at 
the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of Iheologicd 
disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and splendid mirade 

"Greg Nuiinzen, Oral iv p 110-1x3. of*’ wan eaPjus ical 

rsfi dff/ois aCre t dTtorovpwee 

Ammian xxiii l Cum lUque na fortiter mstaret AlypJus mvaretque 
provincia: rector metuendi globt flamtnarum prope fundamenta crebns assul 
tibus erumpentes fecere locum exuslis aliquoties opcrantibus maccessum hoc 
que modo elemento destinatms repellente ct,savit inceptum Watburton la 
wurs (p 6a 90) to extort a confession of the miracle from the mouths of 
Jul an and Libanius and to employ the evidence of a rabbi who lived in the 
fifteenth century Such witnesses can only be received by a very favourable 
judge 

**Dr Lardner, perhaps alone of the Chnslian cntics presumes to doubt the 
truth of this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies vol iv p 
47 71) The silence of jerom would lead to a suspicion that the same story 
which was celebrated at a distance might be despised on the spot. 

(Michaelis would offer an explanation of the miracle of the balls of fre 
"hich drove the workmen from the site of the temple It 1$ based on a pas 
*aee m Taatus. That historian speaking of Jerusalem, says “The temple 
Usclf was a kind of citadel which had its own walls superior in their work 
ttanship and construction to those of the city The porticoes themsehes which 
surrounded the temple were an excellent fortification. There was a fountain 
®f constantly running water subterranean e.'cca\ations under the mountain 
reservoirs and cisterns to collect the ram water (Tacit. Hist, v 12 ) These 
exavations and reservoirs must have been xcry extensive The latter fur 
rushed water during the whole siege to i 100000 people As to the excava 
lions they were scry considerable and served after and c\en before the return 
y the Jews from llabylon not only as magaames for oil com, and wnne but 
tor the treasures hid up m the temple When Jerusalem was on the point 
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The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with the 
rum ot the Christian church Julian still cohtinued to maintain the free- 
dom of religious worship, without distinguishing whether this universal 
toleration proceeded from his justice or his clemency He affected to 
pity the unhappy Christians, who were mistaken in the most important 
object of their lives, but his pity was degraded by contempt, his con 
tempt was embittered by hatred, and the sentiments of Julian were ex 
pressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound 
whene\er it issues from the mouth of a sovereign As he was sensible 
that the Christians gloned in the name of their Redeemer, he counte- 
nanced, and perhaps enjomed, the use of the less honourable appellation 
of GaliLjEans He declared that, by the folly of the Galilseans, whom 
he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction, and he 
insinuates m a pubhc edict Jiat a frantic patient might sometimes be 
cured by salutary violence ** An ungenerous distinction was admitted 
into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, according to the difference 
of their rehgious sentiments, one part of his subjects deserved his favour 
and friendship, while the other was entitled only to the common benefits 
that his justice could not refuse to an obedient people According to a 

of being taken by Titiu the rebel chiefs plaong their last hopes m these vast 
subterranean caverns formed a design of concealing themselves there and re 
xnauung during the conflagration of the ct^ and until the Romans had re 
turned llany of them had not time to execute the des gn but one of them 
Simon the son of Cioras hanog provided himself with food descended into 
this retreat with some companions and remamed there until Titus had set out 
for Rome Under the pressure of famine he issued forth on a sudden in the 
\ fry place where the temple had stood and appeared in the midst of the Roman 
guard. He was seized and sent to Rome the hiding place was searched and 
many other fugitives in hiding were discovered Now these passages were un 
•questionably 3 par* of the first temple, and were built by Solomons builders. 

In the centuries which elapsed between Solomons reign and the fall of Jeru 
Salem gases would accumulate m the passages and when the workmen of 
Jul an s epoch approached the place to dig the foundations of the new temple, 
they would probably use torches to explore the passages when the gases ignit 
ing would produce the explosions referred to 

But Dr Hermann Adler the Chief Rabbi in the Jnvuh Quarterly Reinew 
for 1853 (p dl 5 ff ) has proved that the whole story was a fiction of Gregorj 
Nazxanzen from whose “ Invective aga nst Julian it passed in Ambrose and 
other fathers and that Jul ana work was never commenced See Dr Adler’s 
article.— O S 1 

“Greg Haz Orat. iii. p 81 And this law was confrmed by the mvariable 
practice of Julian himself Warburton has justly observed (p 35) that the 
Platonists bcl eved m the mystenons virtue of words and Jul an s disl ke for 
ihr name of Christ might proceed from superstition as well as from contempt. 

“Fragment. Julian, p 2SS. He derides the pMpltTaXiXeiur (Eput. vii ) 
and so far loses s ght of the pnooples of toleration as to wash (Hp st. xlii. 

[p 424]) fcofrat la^ax. ^ 

•'Ow -vip J«C tnl K9pi!tllT* V tXtalpt 9 

Atfpat el t€ t<elfi9 irtxf>err itariTeieir 
These two 1 nes which Julian has changed and perverted In the true spirit of 
a bigot (Epist. xhx. [p 432]) are taken from the speech of jEolus. when he 
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principle pregnant wth mischief and oppression, the emperor transferred 
to the pontiRs of his onn religion the management of the liberal allow 
ances from the public re\enue which had been granted to the church by 
the piety of Constantine and his sons The proud s>^tem of clerical 
honours and immunities, Vrhich had been constructed with so much art 
and labour, ms ie\elled to the ground, the hopes of testamentary dona 
lions were intercepted by the rigour of the laws, and the priests of the 
Christian <ect were confounded with the last and most ignominious class 
of the people Such of these regulations as appeared necessary to check 
the ambition and asance of the ecclesiastics were soon afterwards imi 
lated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince The peculiar distinctions 
^hich policy has bktowed, or superstition has lavished, on the sacerdotal 
order, must be confined to those priests who profess tie religion of the 
slate But the will of the legislator was not exempt from prejudice and 
passion and it was the object of the insidious policy of Julian to deprive 
the Christians of all the temporal honours and advantages which rendered 
them respectable in the eyes of the world •* 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which pro- 
hibited the Christians from teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric ® 
~he motives alleged by the emperor to justify this partial and oppressive 
measure might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves and 
the applause of flatterers Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a 
word which might be indifferently applied to the language and the re 
hg»on of the Greeks he contemptuously observes that the men who 
ttalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad 
vantages of saence, and he vainly contends that, if they refuse to adore 
tbe gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought to content themsel\e« 
^th expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches of the Galilseans 
In all the aties of the Roman world the education of the youth was in 
trusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric, who were elected by the 
magistrates, maintained at the public expense, and distinguished by 
many lucraUve and honourable privileges The edict of Julian appears 
to have included the physicians, and professors of all the liberal arts 
and the emperor, who reserved to himself the approbation of the candi 
dates, was authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish the religious 


to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds (Odyss x 73) Libanius 
vUrat Parent c. lix p z86) attempts to justify th s part at behaviour by an 
apology in which persecution peeps through the -mask of candour 

These laws ivh ch affected the idexgy may be found m the sJ ght h /its 
p Julian himself (Epist I [p 433 JWl) '*1 the ^ague declamations of 
wegory (Orat 111 p 86 87) and in the pos tive assertions of Sozomen fl 

„lnclemens perenm obruendum silentio Ammian xx 10 xxv f 
. The edict itself which is still extant among the epistles of Jul an (xl 1 
IP 422]) may be compared w Ih the loo^ invectives of Gregory (Oral 1 1 
P S6) Tillemont (Mem. Eccles lorn mi p 1291 1294) has collected the seem 
^ differences of ancients and modems They may be eas ly reconciled T 1 e 
^bristians were dtreetly forb d to teach they were 1 idirectly forbid to learn 
‘-’'tee they would not frequent the schoob of the Pagans 
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constancy of the most learned of the Christians.** As soon as the resig- 
nation of the more obstinate ** teachers had established the unrivaled 
dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising generation to 
sesort with freedom to the public schools, in a just confidence that their 
tender minds would receive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If the greatest part of the Christian youth should be deterred by their 
own scruples, or by those of their parents, from accepting this dangerous 
mode of instruction, they must, at the same time, relinquish the benefits 
of a liberal education, Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of 
a few years, the church would relapse into its primeval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning 
and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a generation of blind 
and Ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the truth of their own 
principles, or of exposing the various follies of Polytheism.** 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power; but 
the injustice of excluding them from all offices of trust and profit seems 
to have been the result of his general policy, rather than the immediate 
consequence of any positive bw.** Superior ment deserve and 
obtain some extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Chris- 
tian officets were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of future candidates were ex- 
tinguished by the declared partiality of a prince who maliciously re- 
minded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, either 
of justice or of war, and who studiously guarded the camp and the tri- 
bunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of government were 
intrusted to the Fagans, who professed an ardent zeal for the religion of 
their ancestors; and as the choice of the emperor was often directed by 
the rules of divination, the favourites whom be preferred as the most 
agreeable to the gods did not alwa>s obtain the approbation of man- 
bni** Under the administration of their enemies, the Christians had 

"Codex Thcodos I xiu tit, iii de medicis et professorJbus, leg 5 (pub- 
lished the irth of June, received, at Spoleio in Italy, the 29th of July, ajj sdj) 
with Godefroy's Illustrations, tom, v. p 31. 

"Oro;ius celebrates their disinterested resolution Sicut a majonbus nostns 
compertum habemus, omnes ubiqoe propemodum . . . oflicium quam fidcm 
deserere roaluerunt, vii 30 Proatresius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept 
the partial favour of the emperor Hieronym m Chron p 185, edit Scaliger 
ftom mi. p 805, ed Vallars ] Eunapius in Prosresio, p lad [p iCo, cd 
Comm J. 

“They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their own 
schools Within a few months Apollmans produced his Christian imitations 
of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv books), Pindar, Euripides, and Xfenander: 
and Sozomcn is satisfied that they equalled, or excelled, Uie ongituls. 

“ It was the instruction of Julian to hiS magistrates (Epist. vn ) rponii&fiii 
^Irrt* rent Otonpiit xal rdnr Sf 7 v Sozomen (L r c 18) and Socrates 
1 iiL c 13) must be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat tiu p 93), not 
less prone to exaggeration, but more restrained by the actual knowledge of 
his contemporary readers 

$t£w col tiSivt («1 s>i| {.Wit LJbaniui, Orat Parent, c. 88, p 314. 
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much to suffer, and more to apprdiend. The temper of Julian was 
averse to cruelty; and the care of his reputation, which was exposed to 
the eyes of the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch from violat- 
ing the laws of justice and toleration which he himself had so recently 
established. But the provincial ministers of his authority were placed in 
a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they con- 
sulted the wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign; and 
ventured to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries 
on whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of the 
injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of the 
conduct of his officers hy gentle reproofs and substantial rewards ®* 

The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make full and ample 
satisfaction for the temples which they had destroyed under the preced- 
ing reign. The zeal of the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority, and the bishops, who were secure of 
impunity, had often marched at the head of their congregations to attack 
and demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had inaeased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, 
■were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these lands, and on the 
niins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently erected their 
own religious edifices: and as it was necessary to remove the diurch 
before the temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of the emperor 
were applauded by one party, while the other deplored and execrated his 
sacrilegious violence.** After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those stately structures which bad been levelled with the dust, and of 
Ihe precious ornaments which had been converted to Christian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt. The authors of 
the injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to discharge this 
accumulated demand; and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would 
have been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and complaints by 
an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the whole empire, and 
particularly the East, was thrown Into confusion by the rash edicts of 
Julian; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused 
the rigorous privilege of the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place 
of his inadequate property, the person of the insolvent debtor Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa,** had laboured in the 

"Greg Naz Orat m p 74. 9 h 9 ^ Socrates, I iit c. 14. Theodoret, 1 
HI. c. 6 Some drawback may however be allowed for the violence of their 
*cal, not less partial than the real of Julian 

If we compare the gentle language of Libanms (OraL Parent c. 60, 

P 2S6) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat 111. p 86, 87), 
we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves tliat the two orators arc really 
describing the same events 

Itestan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles between Ernes? 
wewa) and Epiphania (Hawa»/i), was founded, or at least named, by Sekticu' 
Wicator. Its peculiar era dates from the year of Rome 6S5, according to ths 
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conversion of bis people wiiB arms more effectual than those of persua 
Sion *’ The magistrates required the full value of a temple which had 
been destroyed by his intolerant zeal, but as they were satisfied of his 
povert}, they desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of 
the slightest compensation They apprehended the aged prelate, they 
fnhumanly scourged him, they tore his beard, and his naked body, 
anointed with bonej , was suspended, id a net, between heaven and earth, 
and exposed to the stings of insects and the rajs of a Syrian sun’*'’ 
Trom this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and to 
insult the impotent rage of his persecutors He was at length rescued 
from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his divine 
tnumph The Anans celebrated the virtue of their pious confessor, the 
catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance,’*’ and the Pagans, who 
might be susceptible of shame or remor«e, were deterred from the repeti 
tion of such unavailing cruetlj ** Julian spared his life but if the 
bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian,’** posterity will con 
demn the ingratitude, instead of praising the demency, of the emperor 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings of 
Syria had conseCTated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of devotion 
in the Pagan world A magnificent temple ro<e m honour of the god 

medaU of the city In the decline of the Seleucides Eretsa and Arethusa 
Mere usurped fay the Arab Sajnpsjceramus Mhose posteniy the vassals of 
Rome Mere not extinguished m the reign of Vespasian See d AnviIIes Maps 
and Geographie Anaenne tom. ii p 134, Wesseling Itmerana p 188 and 
Sons Epo^ SjTO-ilacedon p 80 481 482 

** Sozomen ] v c. 10 It is sarpnsmg that Gregory and Theodoret should 
suppress a circumstance which m their eyes must ha\e etihanced the re 
tgious merit of the confessor 

"The sufferings and constancy of Mart wh ch Gregory has so tragically 
painted (Orat. m- p are confirmed fay the unexceptionable and re- 
luctant evidence of Libaruus «« »wf mp^iiafunt ral fu^rriyv jteffit *«l 

T41/ x<rf^«»oi airS TiWefurev TorrA dript/tet rvw Ipoffeat ian ratt f pojt 

xir irov rtpiftax^rat Epist. yjo p 350 Edit Wolf AmstcL 

1738 

" llv >taxi7To» certatim eum sibi (Chnstiam) iindcant It is thus that 
La Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explains a Greek vrord -whose true 
s gn fication had been mistaken b> former interpreters and even by Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Ancieime et Modeme. tom in. p 371) Vet Tillemont is 
strangely puzzled to understand (Mem. Eccles tom. \tu p 1309) Jioxu Gregory 
and Theodoret could mistake a Semi Anan bishop for a saint. 

"See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg Nazianzcn. Orat 11 90 pr) 
Libanius intercedes for a s milar offender lest they should find tnanj Marts 
jet he allows that, if Orion had secreted the consecrated wealth he deserved 
to suffer the punuhment of Marsyiis — to be fUyed al ve (Epist 730 p 34>35i) 

" Gregory (Orat 1 1 p po) is satisfied that by saving the apostate Mark 
had desTSed still more than he had suffered. 

"The grove and temple of Daidme are desenbed by Strabo (L xvi p 1089 
1090 edit AmstcL 1707 [p ed. Casanb]) Laban us (N*nia p 185 188 
Antioch c Orat xt p 380 381 fed. Morell 1627] ) and Sozomen (J v c 19) 
Wesselmg (Itinerar p 581) and Casanbon (ad Hist August p 64) illustrate 
this curious subject. 
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of light, and his colossal figure almost filled the capacious 'anctuar> 
which Vi*as enriched with gold and gems, and adorned b> the skill of the 
Grecian artists The dict> was represented in a bending attitude, with 
a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth, as if he sup 
plicated the \cncrable mother to gi\e to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne for the spot \vas cnnobM bj fiction, andtlie fancy of the Syrian 
poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the Peneus to 
those of the Orontes The ancient ntes of Greece were imitated bj the 
rojal colony of Antioch A stream of prophec> , which nvallcd the truth 
and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the Caslalian fountain 
of Daphne In the adjacent ficUls a stadium was built bj a special 
pruilcge,^^ which had been purchased from Dis, the Olympic games 
were celebrated at the expense of the cil> , and a re%enue of thirty thou 
sand pounds sterling was annuall> applied to the public pleasures 
The perpetual resort of pilgnma and spectators insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and populous \allage of Daphne, 
which emulated the splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial 
city The temple and the \allage were deepl> bosomed m a thick grove 
of laurels and c>-presscs, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
nules, and formed in the most suUrj summers a cool and impenetrable 
'hade A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, 
preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature of the air, the 
senses were gratified walh harmonious sounds and aromatic odours, and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated (0 health and joy, to lu.xur> and love 
The vigorous j outh pursued, like Apollo, the object of his desires, and the 
hlushmg maid was warned, b> the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly of 
unseasonable coyness The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided 
the temptation of this sensual paradise ’*• where pleasure, assuming the 

'"Simulacrum in eo Olympiad Joms jmitamcnli aquiparans magniludinem 
Amman xxii 13 Tlie Obmpic Jupiter ^vas sixty feet high and his bulk 
was consequently equal to that of a thousand men See a curious Meinoire 
of the Abbi Gedoyn (Academic des Inscriptions tom ix p 198 ) 

'"Hadrian read the h story of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the 
Castahan stream a trick which according to the phjsician Vandale (de 
Oraculis p 281 282) might be easily performed by chein cal preparations The 
emperor stopped the source of such dangerous knowledge which was again 
opened by the deiout curiosity of Julian 

'"It was purchased ad 44 in the year 92 of the era of Antioch (Noris 
Epoch Syro Maced p 139 174) for the term of n ncty Olympiads But the 
Olj-mpic games of Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the reign of 
Commodus See the curious details in the Chronicle of John ^falala (tom 
• P 291 320 372 3S1 [ed Oxon p *48 and 283 sqq ed Bonn]) a 
"nter whose merit and authority are confined witl in the limits of his nati\e 
city 

“Fifteen talents of gold bequeathed by Sosibius who died m the reign 
of Augustus The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities m the age of Con 
stantine are compared m the Expositio tolius Mundi p 6 (Hudson Geo- 
Sraph. Minor tom in ) 

“Avido Cassio Syrtacas legiones dedi luxuria diffluentes ct Daphmeu 
monbus These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus in an 
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chatacteT ol religion, ImpcrcepiiMy d» 5 sol\etl the firmness of manly 
sirtue. But the prenesof Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
ser.eratlon of nalues and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
vvere enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple.’** 

When Julian, cm the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore the 
Apollo of Daphne, Ins devotion was rai«ed to the highest pitch of eager- 
ric«s and Impatience. His livelj' Imagirulion anticipated the grateful 
pomp of V ictims, of libations, and of incense; a long proceaion of youths 
and virgins, clothed in while robes, the symbol of their innocence, and 
the tumultuous concourse of an Innumerable people. But the of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tnbes of a 
wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he found 
only a single goo«e, provided at the expense of a priest, the pale and 
solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple ’ ’ * The altar was deserted, the 
oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy ground vras profaned by 
the introduction of Christian and funeral rites. After Babjias”’ (a 
bishop of Antioch, wbs died in prison in the persecution of Dedis) had 
rested near a century In his grave, his body, by the order of the Ciesar 
Callus, was traospotted Into the midst of the greve of Daphne A mu- 
nificent cbtirch was erected over bb remains; a portion of the sawed 
lands was usurped for the rruinlenance of the clergy, and for the bunal 
of the Chrbtians of Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of 
their bishop, and the priests of Apollo retired, vrith their affrighted and 
indignant vmtarics. As soon as another revolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganbm. the church of St. Dabylas was demoli^ed, and new 
buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of Synan Lings. But the first and most serious care of Julian 
was to deliver his oppressed deity from the odious presence of the dead 
and living Chrbtians, who had so effectually suppressed the voice of 
fraud or enthusiasm-*’* The scene of infection was purified, according 
original letter preserved bj* his biographer m Hist. Angust p 41 fVuIcat 
Gallic, in Vila Avid Cass, c OJ Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier 
«iho was seen at Daphne 

’“AlKjuantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit (Pomgej), lucus ibi spati 
osior fieret; delectatus araceniute loci et atpiarum abundantia. Eutropius, 

SI 14 [it] Sextus Rufus, de Frovincus. c 16 

‘“Julian (llisopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with that 
narcelf, that unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes genuine humour 

’“Babylas u rarted bj Eusebius in the succession of the bishops of Antioch 
(Hi'it, Eccles 1 vu c. 59, 39) His Inumph over two emperors (the first 
fabulous, the second historical) is diffusely celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. 

« p S3^S77, edit- Mcntfaocon) Tdlecnont (Meui Eccles tom 111. part 11. 
p 287-302, 459-465) becomes almost » sceptic. 

•“Emesiastical critics, particularly those who ime relics, exult ui the con- 
iession of Julian (Misopogon, p 361) and LIbanius (Nznta, p 185) thai 
Apollo was disturbs by the vicmity of ome dead man. Yet Ammianns (xxE. 

12) clears and purifies the whole ground according to the riles which the 
Athenians formerly practised m the isle of Delos 
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to the forms of andent rituals; Uie bodies vrerc decently removed; and 
the nunisters of Uie church were pernutted to convey the remains of St. 
Bab>Ias to tlicir former habitation within the waUs of Antioch The 
modest behaviour whidi might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by the zeal of the Chnstians. 
The lofty car that transported the relics of Babylas was followed, and 
aaompanied, and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, 
with thundering aalamations, the I^ilms of David the most expressive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint was a 
tnumph; and the triumph was an insult on the religion of the emperor, 
who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet procession the temple of Daphne was in 
flames, the statue of Apollo was consumed; and the walls of the edifice 
were left a naked and awful monument of ruin. The Christians of 
Antioch asserted, writh religious confidence, that Ihepowerful intercession 
of St. Babylas had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted 
roof: but as Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing cither a 
crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, bul 
^th some colour of probability, to impute the fire oi Daphne to the re- 
venge of the Galilians."* Their offence, had It been suffidenlly proved, 
might have justified the retaliation, which was Immediately e-xecuted by 
the order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, ol 
the cathedral of Antio^. To discover the criminals who were guilty of 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting tlie riches of the church, several 
ecclesiastics were tortured; and a presbyter, of the name of Theo- 
doret, was beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East. But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or affected 
concern, that the imprudent xeal of Im ministers would tarnish his reign 
With the disgrace of persecution.*** 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the frown 
of their sov ereign , but when the father of his country declares himself the 
leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot easily be restrained 
nor consistently punished Julian, in a public composition, applaud." 
the devotion and loyalty of the holy aties of Syna, whose pious inhabit 
ants had destroyed, at the first si^ial, the sepulchres of the Galilsans; 
and faintly complains that they had revenged the injuries of the ^ds 


Julian (m Misopogon, p 361) rather insinuates than affirms their guilt 
J^mianus (xxii 13} treats the impatation as ievtrstmus rumor, and relates 
with extraordinary candour. 

Quo tarn atroci casu repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatons ira 
Provmt, ut qusstiones agitari juberet solilo acriores (yet Julian blames 
the lenity of the magistrates of Antiodi), et majorem ecdesiam Antiochia* 
5 :laudi. {Amm I c.] This interdiction was performed with some circum- 
Stands of indignity and profanation* and the seasonable death of the prin- 
o^pal actor, Julian’s nncle, is related with mudi superstitious complacency bi 

Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p 362-369 

Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be suspected 
we may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Ruinart* 
P 591 The complaint of Julian gives it an onginal and authentic air. 
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mth less moderation than he ^ould have recommended/*^ This im- 
perfect and reluctant confession may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical 
narratives — that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cmsarea, Heliopolis, etc , 
the Pagans abused, without prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity; that the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from 
torture only by death; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged 
through the streets, they were pierced (such was the imiversal rage) by 
the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women; and that the 
entrails of Chrislmn priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by 
those bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously 
thrown to the imclean animals of the city/** Such scenes of reh'gious 
madness exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature, but the massacreof Alexandria attracts still more attention, from 
the certainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendour of 
the capital of Egypt 

George,*** from Kis parents or his education, surnamed the Cappado- 
cian, was bom at Epiphania in Cilida, in a fuller’s shop. From this 
obscure and servile origin he raised himself by the talents of a parasite, 
and the patrons whom he assiduously flattered procured for their worth- 
less dependent a lucrative com m is s ion, or contract, to supply the army 
with bacon. His employment was mean; he rendered it infamous He 
accumulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and corruption, but his 
malversations were so notorious, that George was compelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice. After (his disgiace, in which he appears to 
have savM his fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with 
feal or affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable hbraiy of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology; and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadoda to the throne of Athanasius. 

“’Julian. Misopogon, p. sfit. 

*** See Gregory Nazianzcn (OraL iu. p. 87) Sozomen (L v. c. 9) may be 
considered as an ongmal, though not impartial, witness He was a native 
of Gaza, and had conversed with the confessor Zeno, who, as bisbop of 
Mamma, lived to the age of an hundred (L vii. c. 28). Philostorgius (L vii 
c. 4 with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p 284) adds some tragic arcomstances 
of Christians who were hlerally sacrificed at the altars of the gods, etc. 

*“The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by Ammlanus 
(xxii, 11), Gregory Nazunzen (Oral. xxi. p 3S2, 385, 3^ 390), and Epi- 
phanius (Hatres, Ixxvi. [p 912, ed. Pans, ifiza]) The invectives of the two 
saints might n''t deserve rimcb credit, unless they were confirmed by the 
testimony cf the < ' and Impartial infideL 

Aft« the massacre of Georgy the emperor Juhan repeatedly sent orders 
to preserve the library for his o^ti nse. and to torture the slaves who might 
be suspected of secreting any books. He praises the ment of ^e collection, 
from whence be had borrowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he 
pursued hvs studies m Cappadoaa. He canid wish indeed that the works of 
the Gahlaans might perish, but be requires an exact account even of those 
theological volumes, lest other treatises more valuable should be confounded 
in their loss. Jolmi Epist. ix- xxxvi. fp. 377 , 4 iil. 
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The entrance of the new ardibishop was that of a barbarian conqueror, 
and each moment of his reign was polluted b> cruelty and avarice The 
catholics of Alcxindrn and Egj*pt were abandoned to a l>Tant, qualified 
by nature and education to exercise the office of peisccution, but he 
oppres'ted with an impartial hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese The pnmale of Egjqit assumed the pomp and insolence of his 
lofty station, but be still betrajed the vices of his base and servile c\ 
traction The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the unjust 
and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, paper, 
funerals, etc and the spiritual father of a great people condescended to 
practice the vile and pernicious arts of an informer The Alexandrians 
could never forget, nor forgive, the tax which he suggested on all the 
houses of the city, under an obsolete claim that the royal founder had 
conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the Gesars, the perpetual 
property of the soil The Pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes 
of freedom and toleration, cxaicd his devout avarice, and the rich tern 
pies of Alexandria were cither pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate 
^ho exclaimed in a loud and threatening tone, ‘ How long vxill these 
sepulchres be permitted to stand?” Under the reign of Constantius he 
was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people and it 
^as not without a violent struggle that the civil and military powers of 
the state could restore his authonty, and gratify bis revenge The mes 
senger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian announced 
the downfall of the archbishop George, with two of his obsequious 
ministers, count Diodorus, ana Dracontius, master of the mint were 
•gnominiously dragged in chains to the public prison At the end of 
twenty four days 5ie prison was forced open by the rage of a supersU 
bous multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial proceedings 
The enemies of gods and men expired under their cruel insults the life 
less bodies of the archbishop and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel, and the inactivity of the 
Athanasian patty was esteemed a shining example of evangelical 
patience The remains of these guilty wietcies were thrown into the 
sea and the popular leaders of the tumult declared their resolution la 
disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and to intercept the future 
-onours of these martyrs, who had been punished, like their predeces 
sors by the enemies of their religion *** The fears of the Pagans were 
jnst, and their precautions ineffectual The meritorious death of the 
s-tchbishop obhteraled \be mercKny oV bus bit Tbe iiva\ oi Athanasius 
Was dear and sacred to the Anans, and the seeming conversion of those 

Philostorgius with cautious malice insinuates their guilt «:al ’A6ava 

*>’»<5;igv«rrpaTi)7^tfoi Tijf irpdftirff 1 VI c z Godcfroy p 267 
“Cneres projeat m mare id metuens ut clamabat ne collectis supremis 
®dcs il] s exstruerentur ut rel qu s qui de/ure a rehgione compulsi pertulere 
cniciab les pcenas adusque gloriosam mortem intemerata fide progress! et 
nunc Mastyres appellantur Amman xxii 11 Epiphanius provco to the 
Anans that George was not a martyr 
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stctzries introduced bis trorship into the bosom of the catholic diurch*^ 
The odious stranger, disguisicg every circumstance of time and places 
spumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero; and the 
infamous George of Cappadocia has been transformed into the re- 
normed SL George of England, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of 
the garter.*^ 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria be revived intelligence from that the proud and 

wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the \'alen- 
tinians, and committed scch disordera as ought not to be suffered with 
impunity’ in a well-regulated state. Without expecting the slow forms 
of justice, the exasperated prints directed his mandate to the magistrates 
of Edessa,^" by which he confiscated the whole property of the church: 
the money was distributed among the soldiers; lan^ were added to 
the domain; and tins act of oppresion was a^ravated by the most 
ungenerous irony. ** I show saj3 Julian, “ the true friend of 

the Galilseans. Their crfwjerfffcielaw has premised the kinsdomofheavei 
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occasion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous man- 
ners which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures the 
offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible complacency, the intoler- 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impiouc 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that a 
wise and vigorous government should chastise the insolence of the people; 
>ct, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their 
tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon to the guilty dty, for 
which he again feels the affection of a brother.'** 

After the tumult of Alexandra had subsided, Athanasius, amidst the 
public acclamations, seated himself on the throne from whence his un- 
worthy competitor had been precipitated: and as the zeal of the arch- 
bishop was tempered with discretion, the exercise of his authority tended 
not to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral 
labours were not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state of 
the Christian world was present to his active and capacious mind; anc 
pie age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume 
in a moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator.'** Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the maj'ority of the bishops of the West 
ignorantly or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of RinJnf 
"Hiey repented, they believed, but they dreaded the unseasonable rigoui 
of their orthodox brethren; and if their pride was stronger than theii 
faith, they might throw themselves into the arms of the Anans, to escape 
fhe indignity of a public penance, which must degrade them to the con- 
dition of obscure laymen. At the same time the domestic differences 
concerning the union and distinction of the divine persons were agitated 
■^th some heat among the catholic doctors, and the progress of this 
metaphysical controversy seemed to threaten a public and lasting division 
oi the Greek and Latin churches By the wisdom of a select synod, to 
which the name and presence of Athanasius gave the aulhonly of a gen- 
eral council, the bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were ad- 
mitted to the communion of the church, on the easy condition of sub- 
scribing the Nicene Creed, without any formal acknowledgment of theij 
p2st fault, or any minute definition of their scholastic opinions The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the dergy of Gaul 
mid Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this salutary meas- 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,*’* the 

*" Julian Epjst x fp 378] He allowed his friends to assuage his anger 
Amraian xxu ii. 

See Athanas ad Rufin tom 11 p 40. 41. and Greg Nazianaen, Orat 
P 395. 396. who justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as much 
iDMe meritorious than his prayers, his fasts his persecutions etc. 

I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari 
bee his adventures in Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom vii p 900-926) , and 
observe how the colour of the narrative insensibly changes, as the confessor 
becomes a schismatic. 
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fear of the common enemy promoted the peace and harmony of the 

Christians.**^ 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the sea* 
son of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the 
emperor.*** Julian, who despised the Christians, honoured Athanasius 
with his sincere and peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced 
an arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations He maintained that the Galilaeans whom he had recalled 
from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to the posses- 
sion of their respective churches; and he expressed his astonishment that 
a criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned by the judgment of the 
emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and insolently 
usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the imaginary offence, he 
again banished Athanasius from the city; and he was pleased to suppose 
that this act of justice would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects. 
The pressing solicitations of the people soon convinced him that the 
majority of the Alexandrians were Christians ; and that the greatest part 
of the Christians v/ere firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed 
primate. But the knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading 
him to recall his decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term 
of the exile of Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian 
still more inexorable: he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the 
head of the tumultuous city a daring and popular leader; and the lan« 
guage of his resentment discovers the opinion which he entertained of 
the courage and abilities of Athanasius The execution of the sentence 
was still delayed by the caution or negligence of Ecdidus, prsfect of 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a se\erB repri- 
mand “ Though you neglect,” says Julian, “ to write to me on any 
other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of vour conduct 
towards Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions have been 
long since communicated to you I swear by the great Serapis, that 
unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has departed from Alex- 
andria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your government shall pay a 
fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You know my temper. I am slow 
to condemn, but I am still slower to forgive ” This epistle was enforced 
by a short postscript written with the emperor’s own hand “ The con- 

Assensus est huic sententia Occidens per tam neccssanum concilium. 
Sauns faucibus mundus crcplnj The Indy and artful dialogue of Jerom 
against the Lucifenans (tom ti p IJS-ISS Itom u p 193, Vallarsl) 
exhibits an original picture of the ccclesustical policy of the times 

“‘Tillemont. who supposes that George was massacred m August, crowd* 
the actions of Athanasius into a narrow space (Mtm Ecclcs tom viii p 
360). An original fragment, published bj the Marqms JfafTci, from the old 
Chapter Library of Verona (Ossersrarioni Lcttcrane, tom in p Co-92) affords 
many important dates, which arc authenticated the computation of Egyptian 
months 
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tempt that is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and indigna- 
tion. There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the Kqndsion of Athanasius from all Egipt. 
The abominable wretch! Under my reign, the baptism of several Gre- 
cian ladies of the highest rank has been the effect of his persecu- 
tions””* The deatli of Athanasius was not expressly commanded; 
but the prefect of Egypt understood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop pru- 
dently retired to the monasteries of the Desert; eluded, with his usual 
dexterity, the snares of the enemy; and lived to triumph over the ashes 
of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had declared his wish 
that the whole venom of the GalUaian school were contained in the 
single person of Athanasius.*** 

I ha%e endeavored faithfully to represent the artful system by which 
Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring the guilt of re- 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit of fanaticism perverted 
the heart and understanding of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time, be confessed, that the rcaf sufferings of the Christians were inflamed 
and magnified by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meek- 
ness and resignation whidh had distinguished the primitive disciples of 
the Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, of 
their successors. Tlie Christians, who had now possessed above forty 
years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had con- 
tracted the Insolent vices of prosperity,'** and the habit of believing that 
the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth, As soon as the 
enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges which had been 
conferred by the favour of Constantine, they complained of the most 
cruel oppression; and the free toleration of idolaters and heretics was a 
subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox party.*** The acts of vio- 
lence, which were no longer countenanced by the magistrates, were still 
committed by the zeal of the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele 
Was overturned almost in the presence of the emperor, and in the city 
of Cffsarea, in Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of 
worship which had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage 
of a popular tumult On these occasions, a prince who felt for the 
honour of the gods was not di^sed to interrupt the course of justice; 

‘“T 4 i- fuapov, Sf XWv^Uat. Sr’ S/tou, 'iri'vanrat rSr /Soirr/- 

SiuKfaSai [Julian Ep vj p 3/61 I have preserved the ambiguous sense 
of the last Mord, the ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find or to create 
BOlIt 

“*The three epistles of Julian which explain his intentions and conduct with 
regard to Athanasius should be disposed in the following chronological order 
XXVI X VI See likewise Greg Nananzen, xxi p 393 • Sozomen, 1 v c 15 ' 
bocrates 1 ui c 14, Theodoret, 1 tn c 9 > and Tillemont, Mem Eccles toia. 

351-368, v\ho has used some materials prepared by the Bollandists 

“Sec the fair confession of Gregory (Oral ui p 61, 62) 

Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus (de Schismat Donatl*^ 
line 16, 17). 
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and his mind r*as stUI more deeply exasperated when be found that 
the fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen- 
diaries, were rewarded with the honoms of martyrdom.**' The Christian 
subjects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their sovereign, 
and, to their jealous apprehenaon, every* arcumstance of his govern- 
ment might afford some grounds of discontent and suspidon. In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed so 
large a part of the people, roust frequently be condemned, but their 
indulgent brethren, rrithout examining the merits of the cause, pre 
sumed their innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the severity 
of their judge to the partial malice of religious persecution.*** These 
present har&hips, intolerable as they might appear, were represented 
as a slight prelude of the impending calanuties. The Christians con 
sidered Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant, who suspended the execution 
of his revenge till he should return victonous from the Persian war. 
They expected that, as soon as he had triumphed over the foreign 
enemies of Roms, he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimulation : 
that the amphitheatres would stream with the blood of hermits and 
bishops, ard that the Christians who still persevered in the profession 
of the faith would be deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.*** Every calumnj *“* that could wound the reputation of the 
Apostate was credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his 
adversaries, and their indiscreet clamours provtiked the temper of a 
sovereign whom it was their doty to respect, and their interest to flatter 
They still protested that prayers and tears were their only weapons 
arainst the impious tyrant, whose bead they devoted to the Justice of 
offended Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that 
their submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience whidi is founded on prin- 
ciple may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to determine 
how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his good sense 

"'Greg Nazjanzen, Orat m. p pi, w. p. 133. He praues the nolers 01 
Casarea, reCrur I* vOr urytXo^vJr 0 tpitS>r tit fiftfftUr. See Sozomen 
L T 4, ir Tillemont (Mem. Eecles. tom. vu. p 649, 650) owns that their 
behavionr was not dans tordre common, but he is perfectly satisfied, 3» the 
great Sl Basil alnjs celebrated the festiral of these blessed martyrs. 

*"11111311 deleTTOined a lawsuit agaifitt the new Qinstian city at Itamma, 
the port of Gaza, and his sentence, though it might be imputed to bigotry, 
was never reversed by his successors Sozomen, L v c 3 Reland. Palestui, 
tom, iL p 791. 

’"Gregory (Oral. Hi p 93 94. 93; Orat. iv. p 114) pretends to speak from 
the mfonnauon of Julian's confidants, whom Orosius (vii, 30) could not have 
teen. 

*“Gregoiy (Orat. in. p pt) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of 
boys and girb; and positively affirms that the dead bodies were thrown into 
the Orotites. See "Thcoderet, 1. iii 36 , 27, and the equivocal candour of 
the Able de la Bletene. Vie de Juhen p 351, 352 Yet eentemponry malice 
could rot impute to Julian the troops of niart>TS more especwlly in the , 
\S est, which Baronius so gree'!il> swallows, and TiUemont so faintly rejeets 
(Mi'll. Eccles tom, viu p 
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nnd hinnnit\ but, If ^ e •rrlou^U on the strength and spirit 

of tlic church, nc shall be convinced that before the emperor could 
base cNtin^Misbcd the religion of Chnal he touH base involved hi 
countrv in the horrors of a cnil war 


CH\rTnR \X 1 V (314 390 AD) 

Ktstde ice of Jut on al Anitoch—Jtts successful Hxtedil on against the Per 
Stans — Passane of lie Ttoris—l 1 e Retreat atd Death of jul an — rieclio 
of Jo tai — Jic s^ es ft c f ct a t Imt^ by a dtsffracefu! f realy 

The philocopl ical fable which Julian composed under the name of 
the CiT'ars* is one of the most agreeable and instructive productions 
of ancient wit® During the freerlom and equality of the da>s of the 
''alumaha Romulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had 
adopted him as a worthi associate and for the Roman princes, who had 
reigned over his martul people and the vanquished nations of the earth 
The immortals were placed in just order on their thrones of state, and 
the table of the Ctrsars was spread below the moon, in the upper region 
of the air The tyrants who would have disgraced the society of gods 
and men were thrown headlong by the ineaorable Isemests into the 
Tartarean ab>ss The rest of the Cxsars successivelj advanced to 
their seats and as they passed, the vices the defects the blemishes of 
their respective characters, were maliciousl> noticed by old Silenus a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal ® As soon as the feast was ended the voice 
of i\Iercur> proclaimed the will of Jupiter that a celestial crown should 
be the reward of superior merit Julius Ca?sar Augustus Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus were selected as the most illustrious candidates 

** TI e resignation of Gregory 1$ truly edifying (Oral iv p i-’s 124) Yet 
wl en an otRccr of an avvempied to sciie Uie church of Naztanzus he would 
h^e lost his life if he had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and peoph 
(Orat XIX p 3oS) See the reflect ons of Oirysostom as they arc alleged bj 
Tillmont (Mem. Eccles tom vii P 575) 

See this fable or satire p 306-336 of the Leipzig cd lion of Julians works 
Tie French \ersion of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim (Pans 1683) is coarse 
languid and correct and his notes proofs illustrat ons etc are piled on 
^ch other 1 11 they form a mass of 557 close-prmted quarto pages The Abbe 
fa P/efcrie (Vic de /oven tom • p 241 393) has more happify expressed 
lie sp rit as well as the sense of the ongna! which he illustrates with some 
voncise and curious notes 

Spanhe m (in his preface) has most learnedly d scussed tie etymology 
ofig n resemblance and disagreement of the Greek satyrs a dramatic piece 
'vh ch \ as acted after the tragedy and the Latin satires (from Sat iro) a 
’ scella eo is compos non cither in prose or terse But the Csesars of Julian 
are of sucl an original cast that the cntic is perplexed to \vh ch class he should 
ascribe them. 

This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted m the sixth eclogue of 
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ihe effeminate Constantine* was not excluded from this honourable 
competition, and the great Alexander was invited to dispute the pnze 
of glory with the Roman heroes £ach of the candidates was allowed 
to displaj the merit of his own exploits but, m the judgment of the 
gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfdUy than the 
elaborate orations of his haughty rivals When the judges of this 
awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and to scrutim^e the 
•springs of action, the superionty of the Impenal Stoic appeared still 
more deasive and conspicuous* Alexander and Casar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Constantine acknowledged, with a blush, that fame, or 
power, or pleasure, had been the important object of their labours 
but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and love a virtuous 
mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy, and 
who, in a state of human imperfection had aspired to imitate the moral 
attributes of the Deity The \alue of this agreeable composition (the 
Casars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the author A pnnce, 
who delmeates with freedom the wees and virtues of his predecessors 
subscribes, in e\ery line, the censure or approbation of his own conduct 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and 
benevolent wrtues of An onmus, but his ambitious «pmt was inflamed 
b> the glory of lUexander, and he «obcitcd, with equal ardor, the es 
teem of the wise and the app^at^ of the multitude In the season 
of life when the powers of the mind and body enjoy the most actne 
wgou', the emperor, who was instructed by the experience and dSii 
mated by the success of the German war, resolved to signalize bis 
reign bj some more splendid and raeirorable achievement The am 
bassadors of the East from the continent of India and the isle of 
Ceylon,* had respectfully saluted the Roman purple ’ The nations of 

•Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partial t> of Julian 
against his uncle Constantine and the Christian rehgion On this occasion 
the interpreters arc compelled by a more sacred interest to renounce their 
alliance and to desert the cause of their author 

* Jul an was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when be 
seriously compared a hero with a philosopher he was sens ble that mankind 
had much greater obi gat ons to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themis 
tjum, p 264) 

* Inde nationibus Ind as certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ah 
usque Dms et Serendrv Ammian. xxu. 7 This island to wh ch the namts 
of Taproi»tia Serendib and Ceylon have been successively appf ed, mani/csM 
how imperfectly the seas and lands to the east of Cane Comonn were known 
to the Romans i Under the re go of Claud us a freedman who farmed 
the customs of the Red Sea was accidentally driven by the winds upon th s 
strarge and und scovered coast he converse si* months with the nat ves 
ani the Ving of Cej^on who hcari lor the fm\ Vvmc the power and just ce 
of Rome was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor (PI n. Hist. Nat. 
lu 24) s. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have magn fied above fifteen 
t mes the real s zc of this new world whch they extended as far as the 
ctiuator and the neighbourhood of China. 

(The name of Diva gens or Divomni regio was appled accord ng to if 
Letronne by the anc ents to the whole eastern coast of the Ind an pen rsula 
from the Ganges to Ce>1on. — O SI 

’These embass es had been sent to Coostantius. Ammianus who tmwanlr 
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Ihe esteemed nneJ clrcndct! the personal virtues of Julian both in 
pence and t\-ar He despised the trophies of a Gothic victorj,* and 
was ^^usfled ihn the npaaous barbarians of the Danube v\ould be 
restrained from an> future violation of tlic faith of treaties bj Iht 
terror of his name and the additional fortifications with which he 
strcnpihcneil the Tliracian and Ilijmn frontiers The successor of 
C>ru5 and Ariiventes was the onlj rival whom he deemed worthy of 
hi3 arms, and he rcsolvetl, bj the final conquest of Persia, to chastise 
the haughlj nation which hid so long resistj^ and insulted the majesty 
of Rome* As 'oon as the Persiin monarch was informed that the 
throne of Con«tantius vns filled bj a prince of a very different char- 
a'^tcr, he condescended to make some artful or perhaps sincere over- 
tures towards a negotntion of peace Bui the pride of Sapor was as 
tomshed bj the firmness of Julian who sternly declared that he would 
never consent to hold a peaceful conference among the flames and 
rums of the cities of Mesopotamia, and who added, with a smile of 
contempt, that it was needless to treat b> ambassadors, as he himself 
had determined to visit speedilj the court of Persia Tlie impatience 
of the emperor urged the diligence of the militarj preparations The 
generals were named i formidable army was destmw for this im 
l^rtant service, and Julian, matching from Constantinople through the 
provinces of A«ia Minor, irnved at Antioch about eight months after 
the death of his predecessor His ardent desire to march into the 
heart of rcr«ia was checked bj the indispensable dut> of regulating 
the state of the empire, by his real to revive the worship of the gods, 
and b> the advice of his wisest fnends, who represented the necessitj 
of allowing the salutarj interval of winter quarters to restore the 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline and spint 
of the Eastern troops ^as persuaded to fix, till the ensmng 

^P^ng, his residence at Antioch, among a people maliciously disposed 
to dende the haste and to censure the dela>5 of their sovereign 
H Julian had flattered himself that his personal connection with 
the capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
character and of the manners of Antioch The warmth of the climate 

deviates into gross flatter> must have forgotten the length of the way, and 
tl e short duration of the reign of Julian 

Gothos sspe fallaccs et perfidos hostes quaerere se mcl ores aiebat illis 
en m sufTicerc mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine conditionis discnminc 

venumdantur {Ammtan xxn 7J Uithin less than fifteen jears these Gothic 

slaves threatened and subdued their masters 

Alexander reminds his rival Carsar who depreciated the fame and merit 
of an Asiatic victory that Crassus and Antony had felt the Persian arrows 
and that the Romans m a war of three hundred years had not yet subdued 
*ne ^glc province of Mesopotamia or Assyria <Caesares p 324) 

The design of the Persian war is deebred by Ammianus (xxii 7 12) 
wbanius (Orat Parent c 79 80 p 305 306 (Fabric Bibl Grsee ed Hamb 
*7*5]) Zosimus (1 m (c 11] p 158) and Socrates (I m c 19) 

The Satire of Jul an and the Homilies of St Chrysostom exhibit the same 
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disposed the nati%*es to the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity 
and opulence and the lively licentiousness of the Greets was blended 
with Ae hereditary soUress of the S>T(ans Fashion was the only law 
pleasure the onl> pursuit, and the splendour of dress and fumitxxre was 
the onlj distinction of the citizens of Antioch The arts of luxurv were 
honourwl the senous and man!) virtues were the subject of ridicule 
and the contempt for female modesi> and reverent age announced the 
universal corruption of the capital of the East The love of spectacles 
was the taste or rather passion of the Svnans, the most sUlful artists 
were procured from the adjacent aties ‘ a considerable share of the 
revenue was devoted to the public amusements and the magnificence of 
the games of the theatre and arcus was con* dered as the happiness 
and as the glorj of Antioch The rustic manners of a prince who dis 
darned such glory, and was insensible of such hapiptness scon disgusted 
the delicacy of his «ubjects and the effeminate Onentah. could neither 
imitate ror admire the <evere simphat> which Julian alw'ajs maintained 
and sometimes affected The davs of feslivaty, consecrated by anaent 
custom to the honour of the gods were the only occasions m which 
Julian relaxed his phlosophic seventy, and those festivals were the 
only days n which the SyTians of Antii^ could reject the allurements 
of pleasure The majonty of the people supported the glory of the 
CbnsUan name which had been first invented by their ancestors * 
they contented themselves with disobeying the moral precepts but 
they were «cnipulously attached to the speculative doctnaes of ibeir 
religion. The ^orch of Antioch was distracted by heresy and schism 
but the Anans and the Athaoasians the followers of Meletius and 
thO'C of Paulinus “ were actuated by the same pious hatred of their 
common adversary 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of an 
zpo^xate, the enemy and successor of a pnnee who bsd engaged the 
affections of a v^ry numerous sect and the removal of St Babylas 
eiated an unplayable opposition to the person of Julian Hia subjects 
complained with superstitioUi> indignation that famine had pursued 
the emperor s steps from Constantinople to Antioch and the discontent 
of a hungry peop’e was e-asperated by the injudiaoua attempt to 
relieve their distress The inclemency of the season had affected the 

picture oi An och. The miniature «bicb the Abbe <Je la Bletene har cop cd 
from thence (Vie de Julian, p 332) » elegant and correct. 

“Laodjcea furnished chanotcers XjTe ard Ber>ius. comedians Cesarea 
pantom mes Hel opolis s ngers Gaza gladiators Ascalon wrestlers and 
Castabaia rope-dancers See the Expos t o tot us bland p 6 in the th rd 
tome of Hudsons Minor Geograpbers. 

It ayaw^rrtf ?xer« to A i The people OI Antiocj 

mgen ously professed their attac ht aent to the Cl t (Christ) and the ha*t^ 
(Constant us) Jul an in i'lsopogoa p 357 

The sch sm of AntiCch. wh ch las^ eighty five >cars (aj> 330 - 4 Id) was 
infiamed, nhlc Julian res ded in that cty ^jr the ind street ordinal on of 
Patilinus. Se<* Tillemont. ilem. Eccles tom. t l p S03 of the quarto edition 
{Paris, J"or etc.) wheb tencefonrard I shall quote. 
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lunests of Sjria, and the price of bread in the markets of Antioch 
had naturally r'sen in proportion to the scarcit\ of com But the fair 
and reasonable proportion ms soon \iolaled b> the rapacious arts of 
monopolj In this unequal contest in nhich the produce of the land 
IS claimed bj one part> as hts exclusive property, is used by another 
as p lucrative object of trade, and is required bv a tlurd for the duly 
and necessar> support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents 
are accumulated on the head of the defenceless consumers The hard* 
ships of their situation were exaggerated and increased by their own 
impatience and anxiel>, and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually 
produced the appearances of a famine the luxurious atizens of 

Antioch complained of the high price of poultry and fi«h, Julian 
publicly declared that a frugal cit> ought to be satisfied with a regular 
suppK of nine, oil, and bread, but he acknowledged that it was the 
duty of a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people With 
this salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and 
doubtful step, of fixing by legal authority, the value of com He 
enacted that, in a time of scaraty, it should be sold at a pnee which 
had seldom been known in the most plentiful years, and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty two thousand modit, or measures which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Cbalcis, and 
even of Egypt The consequences might have been foreseen and 
'vere soon felt The Impenal wheat was purchased by the nch mer 
chants, the proprietors of land or of corn withheld from the city 
the accustomed suppU , and the small quantities that appeared in the 
market were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price Julian stiU 
continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacv , though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Callus’* The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate Lis inflexible mind He was persuaded perhaps with truth 
that the senators of Antioch who possessed lands or were concerned in 
Imde, had themselves contributed to the calamities of their country 
3nd he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed to the 


Julian states three different proportions of five ten or fifteen viodit of 
''heat for one piece of gold according to the degrees of plenty and scaraty 
un Misopogon p 369) From this fact and from some collateral examples 
f ronclude that under the successors of Constantine the moderate price of 
''heat i\as about thirty two shillings the English quarter which is equal to 
4 '1 price of the sixty four first years of the present century See 

Arbuthnots Tables of Coins Weights and Measures p 88 8g Plm Hist- 
Nahir xvm 12 Mem de 1 Academic des Inscriptions tom xxviii p 718-721 
*nmhs Inquiry into he Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations \oI 
*- This last I am proud to quote as the work of a sage ? id a friend 

Nunquam a proposito decl natet Galli simil s fratns 1 cet incruentus 
Amm an xx 1 14 The ignorance of the most enlightened pnnees may claim 
some excuse but we cannot be satisfied with Julians own defence (in Jfiso 
PORon p 368 369), or the elaborate apology of Libanius fOrat Parental c 

«VU p 32,) 
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■^nse, not of public dutj, but of pm'ate interest The whole bod>, 
consisting of tivo hundred of the most noble and wealthj citizens were 
•^nt, under a guard, from the palace to the prison, and though the> 
were permitted, before the dose of evening to return to their respective 
house* the emperor himself could not obtain the forgiv-eness which 
be had so easil> granted The same grievances were *till the subject 
of the same complaints which were industnously arculated bj the 
Wit and fevTty of the Syrian Greeks. Dunng the hceniious days of the 
Saturnalia, the streets of the citj rebounded with insolent songs which 
derided the laws, the religion, the personal conduct, and e\ en the ieard, 
of the conqueror, and the <pint of Antioch was manifested bj the 
connivance of the magistrates and the applause of the multitude’* 
The disciple of Socrates was too deep!> affected by these popular 
insults but the monarch endowed with quick 'cnsibility and possessed 
of absolute power, refused his pas'ions the gratification of rev enge A 
t\Tant might have proscribed, without dislmction the lives and fortunes 
of the atizens of Antioch, and the tmwarliie S^Tians must have pa 
tientlj submitted to the lust the rapaaousness and the cruelty of the 
faithful legions of Gaul A milder sentence might have depnved the 
capital of the East of its honours and pnnleges, and the courtieis, 
perhaps the subjects of Julian would have applauded an act of justice 
which asserted the <iigmt> of the supreme magistrate of the republic *• 
But instead of abusing or exerting the authontj of the state to revenge 
his personal injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode 
of retabation, which it would be m the power of few pnnees to em- 
ploy He had been insulted saUre^ and hbels ta his turn he 
composed, imder the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an iromcal 
confession of his own faults and a *evere satire of the licentious and 
effeminate manners of Antioch This Imperial reply was pubhclj 
eipo«ed before the gates of the palace, and the "Misopocov " stiff 
remains a «irgular monument of the resentment the wit the humamtj 
and the indiscretion of Julian. Though be affected to laugh he could 
not forgive"* His contempt was eip*^ssed and his reven^ nught be 

^Tfcer short and easy confinenicnt is gaitlj touched hj Libanius (Oral. 
ParenlaL c. -eenii. p 322 323) 

“ Libanius (ad ActjocheniK de Iinperatons ira, c. 17 18 15, m Fabnc as 
Eibholh. Gnea tom. s-il p sir 223) like a slalfol advocate, severely censures 
the folly of J'C people, who «nfierrd for the enme of a few oh cure and 
drcnl.en wretches. 

"Libaains (ad Anhochen. c. vm. p 213) remmds Antioch of the recent 
chastisement of Casarea and even Jnlian (m ilisopogon, p 3^^) msinviates 
how sererely Tarentum had exp ated the insult to the Romaq amlassadors. 

“On the subiect of the Misoposon, sec Ammianns (axu. 14) Liban us 
(OraL Parentalis c. xcix. p 323) Gregory Narianzcn (OraL ir p 133 fed. 
Pans 1609)) and the Chronicle of Antnwfa by John ^falala (tom. u. p !•> 

16 fed. Ox. p 3-3, ed Boiral) I have essential ob! gat ons to the transla 
tjon and notes of the Abbe de la Bletene (V e de jonen tom, 11. p r 138) 

“Ammianns [L c.] -very justly remarfes Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
ira saSabatnr interna. The elaborate iron) of Jnlian at length bursts forth 
into senoas and direct invective. 
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graliGed, by the nomination o( a gomnor ** worthy only of such 
subjects; and the emperor, for e\cr renouncing the ungrateful dty, 
prodaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing wfinler at Tarsus in 
Cdicia.** 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen who<e genius and \irtucs might 
alone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his countr>’. 
The sophist Libanius wras bom in the capital of the East, he publicly 
profess^ the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, at 
Antioch. His school was assiduou'sly frequented by the Grecian jouth; 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated 
their incomparable master; and the jealousy of his rimls, who perse- 
cuted him from one city to another, confirmed the fa\ourable opinion 
which Libanius oxtcnLatiou<ly di‘:pla>cd of his superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that he 
would ncter attend the lectures of their adv'cnaiy; the curiosity of the 
rojal joulh was checked and inflamed; he secretly procured the 
WTitinps of this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the per- 
fect imitation of his st)le, the most btwrious of his domestic pupils** 
A^Tien Julian ascended the throne, he declared his Impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had prcser\e<l m a degenerate age 
the Grecian purity o! taste, of manners, and of religion. The emperor’b 
prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet pride of his 
favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the 
palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his arrKal at 
Antioch, withdrew from court on the first s>*mptoms of coldness and 
indifference, required a formal imitation for each \isit, and taught 
his so\ereign an important lesson, that he might command the obedience 
of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment of a friend 
The sophists of e%er>’ age. de<pising or affecting to despise the acci- 
dental distinctions of birth and fortune,” rc«er\-e their esteem for the 
superior qualities of the mind, with which they themsehes are so 
plentifully endowed Julian might disdain the acclamations of a xenal 
<»urt who adored the Imperial purple, but he was deeply flattered by 

”Ipsc autem Antiochiam egressunis Helio|>ohten quendam Alexandrum 
SjTiaca: jurisdictioni prxfecit, turbulcntum et sx\um, dicebatquc non ilium 
weruisse, sed Antiochenstbus a\aris et contumeliosis hu;usmodi judicem con- 
'Wtre. Ammian xxiii 2 Libanius (Epist 722, p 546. 347 fed Wolf Amst 
'7381), who confesses 10 Julian biniscM that he had shared the Beneral dis- 
content, pretends that Alexander was an useful, though harsh, reformer of 
the manners and religion of Antioch 

"Julian, in Misopogon, p 364 Ammian. xxiii 2 and Valesius ad loc. 
Libanius, m a professed oration, jmites him to return to his loyal and peni- 
tent city of Antioch 

^Libanius, Oral Parent c \ii p 230, 231. 

Eunapius reports that Libamus refused the honorary rank of Prxtonan 
prefect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (m Vit Sophist p 133 
IP i7Si ed Comm]) The critics hate obser%ed a similar sentiment m 
one of the epistles (xvui (p 7] ed Wolf) of Ltbanius himself 
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disinherited by his nngrj' pirent. The father and the son were invited 
to the Imperial table. Julian, placing htm<c1f betneen them, attempted 
^^ilhout success to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, sup- 
Iiorted, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, 
who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the duty of a 
subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, *' Since you 
hi\e lost a father,” said he, “ my sake, it is incumbent on me to 
supply his place.”*® The emperor was received in a manner much 
more agreeable to his wishes at Batn'e, a snul! town pleasantly seated in 
a grove of cjprcs^s, alxjut twenty miles from the city of Hierapoli«. 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the inhabitants 
of Batnx, who seemed attached to the worship of their tutelar deities, 
Apollo and Jupiter; but the serious piety of Julian was offended by 
the tumult of their applause, and he too dearly discerned that the 
Smoke which arose from their altars was the incense of flatter^’ rather 
than of devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple, whidv had 
sanctified for so many ages the city of llicrapolis,** no longer subsisted 
and the consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to 
more than three hundred priests, might hasten its downfall. Yet 
Julian enjojed the satisfaction of cmbracir^g a philosopher and a friend, 
whose religious firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated 
solicitations of Constantius and Callus, as often as those princes lodged 
<vt his house in their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of 
military preparation, and the careless confidence of a familiar corre- 
spondence, the zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform 
He had now undertaken an important and difficult war, and the anx- 
iety of the event rendered him still more attentive to ob«crvc and 
register the most trifling presages from which, according to the rules 
of divination, any knowledge of futurity could be derived** He in- 
formed Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant 
epistle,®* which dispLi>-s the facility of bis genius and his tender 
friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,'* had been 

“Julian alludes to this incident (Epist xxvii ), which is more distinctly 
related by Theodorct (1 iii c 22) The intolerant spirit of the father is 
applauded by Tillemont (Hist dcs Empereiirs. tom iv p 534), and even by 
la Bletene (Vic de Juhen p 41J) 

‘See the curious treatise de Dei Syria inserted amonjj the works of 
Lucian (tom m p 451 490. edit ReiU ) The singular appellation of A’mMi 
rnuj (Araraian xiv 8) might induce a suspicion that Hierapolis had been 
the royal scat of the Assyrians 

Julian (Epist xxviii [xxmi]) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
Omens, but be suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxin 2) 
lus carefully recorded 

’ Julian, Epist xxvii p 399 402 

'I take the earliest opportuivrty of acknowledging my obligations to M. 
dAnville for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Pans 1780 
m 4to), whicli particularly illustrates the expedition of Julian 

[Hierapolis was not situated on the banks of the Euphrates or even so 
near as to justify the expression “almost" It is about twenty two miles 
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appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman troops, who iinme 
diately passed the great river on the bridge of boats which was prevn 
ously constructed * If the inclinations of Julian had been similar to 
those of his predecessor, he might have wasted the active and important 
season of the j ear in the arcus of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa 
But as the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander 
for his model, he advanced without delay to Carrhse,*® a very anaent city 
of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from Hierapolis 
The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of Julian, but the halt 
of a few days was pnnapally employed in completing the immense pre- 
parations of the Persian war The secret of the expedition had hitherto 
remained in his own breast but as Carrhse is the pomt of separation of 
the two great roads, he could no longer conceal whether it was his design 
to attack the dominion^ of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of 
the Euphrates The emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, 
under the command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who 
had been duke of Eg^-pt They were ordered to direct their march 
tovi-ards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris Their 
subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals, but 
Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and snord the fertile dis 
t-icts of Media and Adiabene, they ought arnve under the walls of 
Ctesiphon about the same tune that be himself, advanaog with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the capital of 
the Persian monarch) The success of this wcU*conccrtcd plan depended 
m a great measure, on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of 
Armenia, who, without exposing the «afetj of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot 
to the assistance of the Romans But the feeble Arsaces TiranuS,** 
from the rner It was also caU«d Damb>-cc whch is the Hellenised form 
o! Its Syrian name Mabog nhich the Arabs ha\e converted into Manbedj 
Ci Smith s D ctianary of Greek and Roman Geo^phy — O S ] 

“There arc three passages within a few miles of each other i Zeugma, 
celebrated by Uie ancients 3 Bir frequented b> the modems and 3 The 
bridge of ^lenbgz IManbcdj] or Hierapol s at tl e distance of four parasangs 
from the city 

“Haran or Carrhat was the ancient residence of tne Sabsans and of 
Abraham See the Index Geographicos of Schnitens (ad calcem ViL Salad n ) 
a work from whi^ 1 ha\e obta ned much Onental knowledge concerning th» 
ancient and modern geography of Syna and the adjacent countries 

" See Xenophon Cyrop:^ I 1 1 Ic. x $ Ml p ift?, cd t Hutchinsoit Arta 
\asdes m ght have suppl ed Marc Antony with 16.000 horse armed and d s 
ej[>}neil aiUr the Parthian nanner (PJfftarch ta iS Antrmto fc 
V p 117) 

“Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armcatac. L 1 1 c. 11 p 241 [ed Whiston Lond. 
1736J' fixes hii accession (aj? 354) to the i-ih jTar of Constantins 

[According to the Armenian historians Fanstus of Byzantium and Mezrob 
the b ogranher of the patnarch Aarses Tiranus or D ran the son of Choiroes, 
had ceased to reign twenty f>e jears before, in aji 338, and was succeeded 
by his son Arsaces. See Note I on chap xvm voL n. p 158.— O S J 
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king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than his father 
Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates; and as the pusil- 
lanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger and glory, he 
could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent excuses of religion 
and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment to the memory of Con- 
stantius, from whose hands he had received in marriage Olympias, the 
daughter of the prajfect Ablavius; and the alliance of a female who had 
been educated as the destined wife of the emperor Constans exalted the 
dignity of a barbarian king.*® Tiranus professed the Christian religion; 
he reigned over a nation of Christians; and he was restrained, by every 
principle of conscience and interest, from contributing to the victory 
^hich would consummate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind 
of Tnanus was exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated 
the king of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The 
haughty and threatening style of the Imperial mandates awakened 
the secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of depen- 
dence, was still conscious of his roy^ d^ent from the Arsacides, the 
lords of the East, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to deceive 
the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their inarch towards Nisibis and the Tigris On a sudden they 
wheeled to the right, traversed the level and naked plain of Carrha, and 
reached, on the third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong 
town of Nicephoriura, or CalUnicum, had been founded by the Mace- 
donian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his march, above ninety 
miles, along the winding stream of the Euphrates, till at length, about 
one month after his departure from Antioch, be discovered the towers of 
Circesium, the extreme limit of the Roman dominions The army of 
Julian, the most numerous that any of the Cssars had ever led against 
Fersia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-disciplined 
soldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the different provinces, and a just pre- 
eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who 
guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from another climate, 
and almost from another world, to invade a distant country of whose 
name and situation they were ignorant The love of rapine and war 
allured to the Imperial standard several tribes of Saracens, or roving 
Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, while he sternly refused 

Ammian xx. 11 Athanasius {tom u p 856) says, in general terms, 
that Constantius gave his brother’s wridow «?* fiappapon, an expression more 
suitable to a Roman than a Christian 

Ammianus (xxui 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, iHonurrof 

Muraton (Fabricms Bibhothec, Grxe tom mi p 86) has published an epistle 
from Julian to the satrap Arsaces, fierce, vnlgar, and (though it might de- 
ceive Sozomcn, 1 vi c S [c. i]), most probably spurious. La Bletene (Hist 
de Jovien, tom u p 339) translates and rejects it. 
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the payment of the accustomed subsidies The broad channel of th* 
Euphrates "was crowded by a fleet of de\en hund ed ^hips, destined to 
attend the motions and to satisfy the wants of the Roman army The 
military strength of the fleet was composed of fift> armed galleys and 
these were accompanied by an equal number of flat Jjottomed boats 
which might occasionally be connected into the form of temporarj 
bridges The rest of the 'hips, partly constructed of timber and partly 
ccrt’cied with raw hide®, were laden with an almost inexhaustible supply 
of arms and engmes, of utensils and pro%'isions The vigilant humanity 
of Juban had embarhed a \ery large magazine of \inegar and biscuit 
for the use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the mdulgence of wme, 
and rigorously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted 
to follow the rear of the army The n\er Chaboras falls into the £u 
phrates at Circesium,** and, as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of 
march, the Romans passed the little stream which separated two mighty 
and hostile empires The custom of anaent discipline required a mih 
tary oration, and Julian embraced every opportunitj of displaying his 
eloquence He animated th* impatient and attentive legions by the 
example of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ances 
tors He exated their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence 
of the Persians, and he exhorted them to imitote his Arm resolution, 
either to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his hfe m the 
cause of the repubbe The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a dona 
tive of one hundred and thirty pieces of 'ilver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of their arms 
Vet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a remote fron 
tier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostOe Arabs A detach 
ment of four thousand men was left at Circesium, which completed, to 
the number of ten thousand, the regular gamson of that important 
fortress " 

From the momeut that the Romans entered the enemy’s country,** the 
“Latissmura flumea Euphraten artabaC Amnnan xxuu 3 Soniwhat 
b ghcr at the fords of Tbapsaou the riTcr is fovr stadia, or Soo j-ards almost 
half an Engl sh m le broad (Xenophon Anabas s. I 1 [c. 4, § ti] p 41 ed t 
Hutchmson with Fosters Obseni-auons p 39 etc, in the second volume of 
Spelmans translation) If the breadth of the Euphrates at E r and Zeugma 
i» no more than 130 yards ( Vojages de Niebuhr tom. u p 33^) the enormous 
difference most chiefly arise from the depth of the channel 
"Mtimmentum tutiss mom et fabre ool tnm cujus mcenia Abo-^ (the Ori- 
entals asp rate Chaboras or Chaboer) et Euphrates ambiunt flumma velut 
spatium msnlare fingentes. Ammtan. xxi 1. s- 
“The enterpnse and armament of Julian are described by himself (Epst 
xxTiu) Ammianns Slarcellmus (xxi 1. 3 4< S) L bamns (OraL Parent, c 
loS, 109 p 332. 333) Zosmus (L It. [c. 11] p 160, 161 162) Soromen (L 
*1. c. i) and John Slalala (tom. it. p 17 (e<L O* p 32S ed. Bonn]) 

"Before he enters Persia Artmianns eopoosly describes (xx u 6 p 
419, ed t Cronov in 4 o) tbe e ghteen great satrap es or provinces (as far 
as the S^ic or Chinese frontiers) which were snb;ect to the Sassan des. 
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country of an active and artful enemy, the order of march was disposed 
m three columns” The strength of the infantry, and conseqjently of 
the whole armj , was placed in the centre, under the peculiar command 
of their master gcncril Victor On the right, the brave Nevitta led a 
column of several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost 
alwa>'s in sight of the fleet The left flank of the army was protected 
h> the column of cavalry Hormisdas and Annthxus were appointed 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hormi«das ” are 
not undc'erving of our notice He was a Persian pnnee, of the royal 
race of the Sassamdes, who, m the troubles of the minority of Sapor, 
had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the great Constan 
tine Hormisdas at first exated the compassion, and at length acquired 
the esteem, of his new masters his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
mihtarj honours of the Roman service, and, though a Christian, he might 
indulge the «ecrct satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country that 
an oppressed subject may prov e the most dangerous enemy Such was 
the disposition of the three principal columns The front and flanks 
of the army were covered by Lualianus with a flying detachment of fif 
teen hundred light armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the 
niost distant signs and conveyed the earliest notice of any hostile ap 
proach Dagalaiphus, and Secundmus duke of Osrhocne, conducted the 
troops of the rear guard the baggage securely proceeded m the inter 
^als of the columns, and the ranks, from a motive either of use or 
ostentation were formed in such open order that the whole line of march 
extended almost ten miles The ordinary post of Julian was at the head 
of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a general to 
the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved with a small escort of light 
cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever bis presence could 
^uimate or protect the march of the Roman army The country which 
they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivate lands of Assyria may 
be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia a dry and barren waste 
which could never be improved by the most powerful arts of human 
industry Julian marched over the same ground which had been trod 
abov e sev en hundred years before by the footsteps of the younger C3TUS 
and which is described by one of the companions of his expedition the 
sage and heroic Xenophon The country was a plain throughout, as 


“ Ammianus (xxiv l) and Zos mus (I iii fc 14] p 162 163) have accu 
rauly expressed the order of march 

The adventures of Horm sdas are related w th some mixture of fable 
t^osimus 1 1 [c. 27] p 100-102 Tillemont H st des Empereurs tom 1 
P 198) It IS almost imposs b!c that he should be tl e brother (f rater ger 
nunus) of an eldest and posihunoHS child nor do I recollect that Ammianus 
fiives him that title 

[Hormisdas could not be the brother of an elder and posthumous child 
as stated but St hfart n suggests that poss bly he was an elder brother bv 
another mother who had several children— O S] ^ 

See the first book of the Anabasis fc. 5] p 43 46 Th i pleasing work 
is original and authentic. Yet Xenophons memory perhaps many years 
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e\en as Ihe sea, and full of v?ormwood; and if any other hind of shrubs 
or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could 
be seen Bustards and ostricbes, antelopes and wild asses,** appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the chase " The loose sand of the 
desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, and a great 
number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly thrown to 
the ground by the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the antelopes and 
wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous towns and tillages were 
pleasantly situated on the banks of Ihe Euphrates and in the islands which 
are occasionally formed bytbatriver. Thedlyof AnabjOr Anatho,**tbe 
actual residence of an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, 
which enclose, within a natural fortification, a small island in the nudst, 
and two fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatbo showed a disposition to slop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the mild 
exhortations of Prince Rormisdas, and. the approaching terrors of the 
fleet and army. They implored and operienced the clemency of Julian, 
who transplanted the people to an advantageous settlement near Chalt^ 
in Syria, and admitted Pussus, the go>emor, to an honourable rank in 
his service and fneodsbip But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha 
could scorn the laenace of a siege, and the emperor was obliged to content 
himself with an insulting promise that, when he bad subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer refuse to grace the triumph 
of the conqueror. The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and 
unwilling to yield, fled with preapitation, and their houses, filled with 
spoil and provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massa- 
cred, without remorse and without punishinent, some defenceless women. 
During the march the Surenas, or Persian general, and Alalek Rodosa- 
ces, the renowned ennr ot the tribe of Gassan,*® incessantly hoveied round 

after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him, and the distances which 
he marks are often larger than either a soldier or a geographer will allow 

“Mr Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis (vol i p 51), con- 
founds the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with die zebra. 

"See Voyages dc Tavernier, part. 1 1 m p 316, and more especially Viaggi 
di Pietro della Valle, tom 1 !ett- xyh p 671, etc He was ignorant of the old 
name and condition of Anah. Our blind travellers seljcvt possess any previotis 
knowledge of the countries which they visit Shaw and Toumefort deserve 
an honourable exception 

[Anah was an important position for commerce m ancient times, and was 
probably on the line of a caravan route It is mentioned m an ancient As- 
syrian inscription under the name Anat, where it is described as standing m 
the middle of the Euphrates Cf Layards Nineveh and Babylon Zosimos 
(says Dr W Smith) does not mention Anah but speaks of a town in this 
neighbourhood called Phathus*. which is probably the same place — O S ] 

“Famosi nomims lalro, sa >-5 Animianus — a high encomium for an Arab 
The tnbe of Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time 
m Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings or emirs, from the time of 
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the army; c\'cry straggler was intercepted, every detachment was at- 
tached, and the V’aliant HormUdas escaped with some difficulty from their 
hands. But the barbarians were finally repulsed, the country became 
e\ery day less favourable to the operations of cavalry, and when the 
Romansarrhedat Maccpracta they perceived the ruins of the wall which 
had been constructed by the ancient kings of Assyria to secure their do- 
minions from the incursions of the Medes. These preliminaries of the 
expedition of Julian appear to ha\e employed about fifteen days, and we 
may compute near three hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to 
the wall of Maccpracta.*^ 

The fertile province of Assyria,** which stretched beyond the Tigris, 
as far as the mountains of Media,** extended about four hundred miles 
from the ancient wall of Maccpracta to the territory of Basra, where the 
united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves into the 
Persian Gulf.** The whole country might have claimed the peculiar name 
of Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which are never more distant than 
fifty, approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles 
of each other. A multitude of arlifidal canals, dug without much labour 
in a soft and yielding soil, connected the rivers and intersected the plain 
of Assyria, The uses of these artificial canals were various and impor- 
tant. They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one river into 
the other at the season of their respective inundations Subdividing them- 
selves into smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry lauds 
and supplied the deficiency of rain. They facilitated the intercourse of 
peace and commerce, and, as the dams could be speedily broke down, they 
armed the despair of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden 

Pompey to that of the Khalif Omar D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Onentalc, p 
360 Pocockc, Specimen Hist Arabic*, p 75*78 The name of Rodosaces does 
not appear m the list 

[Surenas Gibbon does not seem to be aware, as St Martin says, that this 
i"ford IS not a title but the name of a great Persian family — O S ] 

"See Ammianus (xxiv i, 2), Libanius (Orat Parental c. 110, iii, p 
Zo^imus ( 1 . lu [c IS] p 164-168) 

"The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus (1 i c 192, etc), 
who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers , by Strabo 
(I XVI p 1070-1082 [p 736-7461 Casaub]), and by Ammianus (1 xxiii 
n. 6). The most useful pf the modem travellers are Tavernier (part 1 1 
11 p 226-258), Otter (tom 11 p 3569, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom 11 
P- 172 288) Yet I much regret that the IraL Arabt of Abulfeda has not been 
translated 

“Ammianus remarks that the pnmitive Assyria, which comprehended Ninus 
(Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar appellation 
of Adiabcne, and he seems to fix Teredon, Vologesia, and Apollonia as the 
txtreme cities of the actual province of Assyria ’ 

The two great rivers unite at Apamca, or Coma (one hundred miles from 
the Persian Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pasitigns or Shat-ul Arab 
The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a separate channel, which was 
obstructed and diverted by the citizens of Orchoe about twenty miles to the 
south cast of modem Basra (D'Anville, in the M^moires de I'Acad des In- 
scriptions, tom XXX p 170-191) 
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deluge 10 the progress of an inv’sding army. To the soil and climate of 
AssjTia nature had denied some of her choicest gifts — the vine, the olive, 
and the fig-tree; but the food TvWch supports the life of man, and par- 
ticularly wheat and barlej’, were product with inexhaustible fertility, 
and the husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or e\«n of three hundred. The face 
of the country was interspersed with groves of innumerable palm-trees,** 
and the diligent natives celebrated, either in «rse or prose, the three hun- 
dred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the bran^es, the Iea\es, the 
juice, and the fruit were skilfully aj^lied. Several manufactures, es- 
pecially those of leather and linen, employed the industry of a numerous 
people, and afforded xxiluable materials for foreign trade, which appears, 
however, to ha\e been conducted by the hands of strangers. Bab>Ion 
had been conterted into a ro>al park, but near the ruins of the ancient 
capital new dties had successively arisen, and the populousness of the 
country was di^jlayed in the multitude of towns and villages, which were 
built of bncks dried in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the 
natural and peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. While the sue 
cessors of C>tus reigned over Asia, the province of Ass>Tia alone main- 
tained, during a third part of the >’ear, the Icaurlous plenty of the table 
and household of the ureat King. Four considerable villages were as- 
signed for the subsistence of bis Indian dogs; e.gbt hundred stallions 
and sixteen thousand mares were constantly kept, at the expense of the 
country, for the raj’s! stables; and as the daOy tribute which was paid 
to the satrap amounted to one English bushel of silver, we may compute 
the annual revenue of Assj'ria at more than twelve hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.** 

The fields of Assj-ria were devxited by Julian to the calamities of war; 

. and the plulo-opher retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and 
cruelty which had been committed by their haughty master In the Roman 
p'-ovinces The trembling Assj-nans summoned the risers to their as^t- 
aace; and completed with their own bands the ruin of their country 
The roads wa'e rendered impracticable; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp; and, during several days, Um troops of Julian were obliged to 

"The learned Knnnpler, as a botaaist. an antiquary, and a traveller, has 
t^hausted (Amtrnitat. Esoticse, rascjciiL iv, p £60-7^) the whole subject 
of palm trees. 

"As*yna jiclded to the Persian satrap an artaba of silver each day The 
well known proportian of aaghts and measures (see Bishop Hooper’s elab- 
orate Inquiry), the specific gravity of water and silver, and the value of 
that metal, will afford, after a short process, the annual revenue which I 
Via%t stated. "Vet tVe vJteat 5»sng wetwed t.o raoTt than itco Etiit) c, or 
Tynan,, talents (£252000) from Assyra. The comparison of two passages 
in Herodotus (L 1. c. 192. 1 ul c. reveals an important difference be 

Iwecn the ffrost and the kcI revetme of Persia; the suras paid by the province, 
and the gold or silver deposited in the roval treasure. The ironarch might 
annually save three milhcms siv hnildred thmisand pounds, of the seventeen 
or eighteen millions raised upon the peopV. 
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contend wUh the most discouraging hardships But e\cry obstacle was 
surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who w ere inured to toil 
as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated by the spirit of 
^ their lender The damage was gradually repaired, the waters were re* 
stored to their proper channels, while groves of palm trees were cut 
down and placed along the broken parts of the road, and the army passed 
over the broad and deeper canals on bridges of floating rafts, which were 
supported by the help of bladders Two cities of Assyria presumed to 
resist the arms of a Roman emperor, and they both paid the severe pen* 
alty of their ra'^hness At the distance of fifty miles from the ro> nl resi- 
dence of Ctesiphon, Pensabor, or Anbar, held the second rank in the prov- 
ince a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a double 
w-all, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended 
by the valour of a numerous garrison The exhortations of Hormisdas 
were repulsed with contempt, and the ears of the Persian prince were 
wounded bj a just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he con- 
ducted an army of strangers against his king and country The Assyrians 
maintained their loyalty by a skilful as well as vigorous defence, till the 
lucky stroke of a battenng-ram having opened a large breach by shat- 
tering one of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into the fortifica- 
tions of the interior atadel The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously 
into the town, and, after the full gratification of every military appetite, 
Pensabor was reduced to ashes, and the engines which assaulted the cita 
del were planted on the rums of the smoking houses The contest was 
continued by an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons, and 
the superiority which the Romans might derive from the meAanical 
powers of their bahslje and catapult® was counterbalanced by the ad 
vantage of the ground on the side of the besieged But as soon as an 
fhhpoUs had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms with 
the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that 
would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of 
the citadel into an humble submission, and the place was surrendered 
onlj two days after Julian first appeared under the walls of Pensabor 
Two thousand five hundred persons of both sexes, the feeble remnant 
of a flourishing people, were permitted to retire the plentiful magazines 
of corn, of arms, and of splenid furniture, were partly distributed among 
the troops and partlj reserved for the public service, the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates, and 
the fate of Amida was revenged by the total rum of Pensabor. 

The aty, or rather fortress, of IMaogamalcha, which was defended by 
sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of brick 
and bitumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance of eleven 
miles, as the safeguard of the capital of Persia The emperor, apprehen 
sive of leaving such an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed 
the siege of Maogamalcha, and the Roman army was distributed for that 
purpose mto three divisions Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
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detachment of he.n%’) armetl foot, was ordernl to clear the country as far 
as the banks of the T ijfris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon The conduct 
of the attack was vssumed b> Julian himself, who seemed to phcc hiJ 
whole dependence fn the mUiiar> enpnes which he erected apalnst the 
walls while be wcrctly conirued a more c/Ticacious method of fnlroduc 
ifiR his troops Into the heart of the clt> Under the direction of Neaatta 
and DapaWiphus the trenches were opcnetl at a considerable distance 
and Rr3duan> prolonged as far as the crige of the ditdi The ditch was 
<peedil> filled with earth and, h) the Incessant labour of the troops, a 
mine was earned unde*" the foundations of the walls, and sustained at 
sufticienl intcra als 1j> props of limber Three cho<en cohorts advancing 
in a single file, silenili explored the dark and dangerous passage till their 
intrepid leader whispered hack the intell gence that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile aty Julian checked 
their ardour, that he might ensure their success and Immediately di 
a cried the attention of the garrison b> the tumult and clamour of a gen 
cral assault The Persians who from their trails contemptuousl> beheld 
the progress of an Impatcnl attack celebrated with songs of tnumph the 
gloo of Sapor and tenfured to assure the emperor that he might ascend 
the starry mansion of Ormusd before he could hope to take the im 
pregnable city of Maogamalcha The ciij was ilrtady taken Ilistcr> 
lias recorded the name of a private soldier, the first who ascended from 
the mine into a deserted tower fhe passage was widened b> his com 
panions who pressed forwards with impatient \*alour kifteen hundred 
enerrucs were alrcadj in the m dst of the cu> The astonished garrison 
abandoned the walls and their only hone of safety the gates were In 
stanlly burst open and the revenge of the soldier unless it were sus- 
pended by lust or avarice ivas satiated by an undjstinguishing massacre 
The governor, who had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alne 
a few days aftenvards on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful 
words against the honour of Prince Homusdas The fortifications were 
razed to the ground and not a vestige was left that the city of Maoga 
malcha had ever existed The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia 
was adorned with three stately palaces laboriously enriched with every 
production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern monarch 
The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks of the Tigns was 
improved, according to the Persian taste by the symmetry of flowers 
fountains and shady walks and spacious parks were enclosed for the 
reception of the bears lions, and wdd boars which were maintained at a 
considerable expense for the pleasure of the royal chase The park walls 
were broken down the savage game was abandoned to the darts of the 
eoldiers and the palacesof Sapor werereduced to ashes bythecommand 
of the Roman emperor Julian on this occasion showed h mself ignorant 
or careless of the laws of cmlity which the prudence and refinement of 
polished ages have established between hostile princes \et these wan 
ton ravages need not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity 
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or rc'ientment A simple, naked statue finished by the hand of a Grecian 
artist, IS of more genuine val-e than all these rude and costly monuments 
of barbaric labour, and, if we a-e more deeply affected by the rum of a 
palace than by the confiagration of a cottage, our humanity must have 
formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of human life 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians, and the 
painters of that nation represented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a consuming 
fire To his friends and soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light, and his virtues were never more conspicuously displayed 
than m the last and most active period of his life He practised, without 
effort, and almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and 
sobriety According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which as 
sumes an absolute dommion over the mind and body, he sternly refused 
himself the indulgence of the most natural appetites In the warm 
chmate of Assyria, which solicited a lurunous people to the gratification 
of every sensual desire,*® a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity pure 
and mviolate nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a motive of cun 
osity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,®^ who, instead of 
resisting his power, would have disputed with each other the honour of 
his embraces With the same firmness that he resisted the allurements of 
lo^ e, he sustained the hardships of war When the Romans marched 
through the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, at the head 
of his legions, shared their fatigues and animated their diligence In ev- 
ery useful labour the hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous, and the 
Imperial purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest 
Soldier The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of 
s gnalising his persond valour, which, m the improved state of the miU 
farj art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general The emperor stood 
before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible oi his extreme danger, and en 

The operations of the Assyrian war arc arcumstantially related by Am 
yianus (xxiv 2345) Libanius (Orat Parent c. xi2 123 p 335 347), 
Zosimus (I 111 [c l81 p 168 180) and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iv p 113 
*44) The mtlilary criticisms of the samt are devoutly copied by Tillemont 
hi^ faitliful slave 

Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece c 13 p 162 [in Fabric, Bibl Grsec 
'Ol VII ] 

“The famous examples of Cyrus Alexander and Scipio were acts of 
justice Julians chastity >%as voluntary and m his opinion meritorious 

“Sallust (ap Vet Scholiast Juvenal Satir 1 104) observes that mhil 
corruptius monbus The matrons and virgins of Babylon frcelj mingled with 
the men in licentious banquets and as they felt the intoxication of isine and 
lO'e they gradually and almost completely threw aside the incumbrance of 
dr«s acl ultimum ima corporura selamenta projiciunt Q Curtius v i 

" Ex virginibus autem qus speciosse sunt capl* utinPerside ubi fcminarum 
Pulchntudo cxcellit nec contrectare aliquara volu t nec \ idcrc Amman xxiv 
4 The native race of Persians is small and ugly but it has been improved 
g the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot 1 iii c 97 BufTon 
Hist Naturclle tom 111 p 420) 
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couraged his troops to burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost over 
whelmed under a cloud of missile weapons and huge stones that were di 
reeled against his person As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for their country, sud 
denly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars the emperor dexterously 
received their blows on his uplifted shield, and, with a steady and well 
aimed thrust, laid one of bis adversaries dead at his feet The esteem 
of a prince who possesses the virtues which he approves is the noblest 
recompense of a deserving subject, and the authority which Julian de 
rived from his personal ment enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour 
of ancient discipline He punished with death, or ignominy, the mis 
liebaviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas 
had lost their honour and one of their standards and he distm 
guished with obadioml*' crowns (he valour of the foremost soldiere 
who had ascended mto the city of Maogamalcha After the siege of Per 
isabor the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avance 
of the army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded by 
a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver His just indignation 
was expressed m tbe grave and manly language of a Roman “ Ki^cs are 
the object "f your desires those riches are in the hands of the Persians 
and the spoils of this fruitful country a*e proposed as tbe prize of your 
valour and discipline Believe me,” added Julian, “ tbe Roman republic, 
which formerly possessed such immense treasures, is now reduced to want 
and wretchedness, since our pnnce« have been persuaded, by weak and 
interested mmisters, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the bar 
faanans The revenue is exhausted, tbe cities are ruined, the provinces 
are dispeopled For myself, the only inheritance that I have received 
from my royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear, and as long as I 
am convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not 
blu<ih to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which m the days of an 
cient Mriue was considered as the glory of Fabncius That glory, and 
that virtue may be your own, if you will listen to the voice of Heaven and 
of your leader But if you will rashly persist, if you arc determined to re 
new the sham“ful and cuscbievous examples of old seditions, proceed 
/‘sit becomes an emperor who has filled the first rank among men, I am 
prepared to die standing, and to despi«e a precarious life which every 
hour may depend on an acodental fever If I have been found unworthy 
of the command, there are now among you (I «peak it with pride and 
pleasure), there are many chiefs whose raent and experience are equal 
to tbe conduct of the most important war Such has been the temper 
of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and without apprehension 

Olisidional bus coronis donate Amman xxiv 4 Either Julian or his 
historian were unskilful antiquaries Me should have given ttiural crowns 
Tlie objidional were the reward ol a general who had delivered a be«ieged 
citi (Aulus Geli us Noct Attic v 6 ) 
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to the obscurity of a private station ” ” The modest resolution of Julian 
was answered by the unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of the 
Romans, who declared their confidence of victory while they fought un- 
der the banners of their heroic prince- Tlicir courage was kindled by his 
frequent and familiar asseverations (for such wishes were the oaths of 
Julian), “So may I reduce the Persians under the yoke!” “ Thus may 
I restore the strength and splendour of the republic!” The love of 
fame was the ardent passion of his sou): but it was not before he trampled 
on the ruins of Maogamalcha that he allowed himself to say, “ We have 
non provided some materials for the sophist of Antiocli.” 

The successful N-alour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon But the reduction, or 
e\en the siege, of the capital of Persia was still at a distance: nor can the 
military conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowl- 
edge of the country whicli was the theatre of his bold and skilful opera- 
tions.** Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and populous 
etty. The name and gIor>' of the adjacent Seleuda were for ever ex- 
tinguished; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony had 
resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the primitive appela- 
tion of Coche. Coche was situate on the western side of the Tigris; but 
it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesiphon, with which we 
may suppose it to have been connected by a permanent bridge of boats. 
The united parts contributed to form the common epithet of AI Modain, 
thr ctTTES, which the Orientals ha\e bestowed on the winter residence of 
the Sassanides; and the whole circumference of the Persian capital was 
strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty w-alls, and by im- 
practicable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of Julian was 
fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the nu- 
merous and enterprising garrison of Codie In this fruitful and pleasant 
country the Romans were plentifully -supplied with water and forage: 
and several forts, which might have embarrassed the motions of the army, 
submitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet 
passed from the Euphrates into an artificial deviation of that river, which 
pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris at a small distance 
odoiv the great city. If they had followed this royal canal, which bore 

I ei%e this speech as original and genuine Ammianus might hear, could 
transcribe, and was incapable of inventing, it I have used some slight free- 
doms, and conclude with the most forcible sentence 

^Ammian xxiv 3 Libanius, Oral Parent c 122, p 346 

M d’Anville (Mem de I’Acadeniie des Inscriptions, tom xxviii p 246 
259) has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, Seleucia 
J-tesiphon, Bagdad, etc The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (tom i 
x\ii p 650-7S0), seems to be the most intelligent spectator of tha» 
lamous province He is a gentleman and a scholar, but mtolerablv \aio 
and prolix 
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the name of Nahar-Malcha,** the intermediate situation of Coche would 
have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steer- 
ing against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been attended with the total destruc- 
tion of the Roman navy. The prudence of the emperor foresaw the dan- 
ger, and provided the remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations 
of Trajan in the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike prede- 
cessor had dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the 
right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-hlalcha into the river 
Tigris at some distance above the cities From the information of the 
peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almosl by deagn oi atddent. By tbe mdtiatigaWe \abowT of 

the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the re- 
ception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to interrupt the 
ordinary current of the Nahar-^Ialcba: a flood of waters rushed impetu- 
ously into their new bed; and the Roman fleet, steering their triumphant 
course into the Tigris, derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the 
Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the Tigris, 
another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the 
preceding expedition. The stream was broad and rapid, the ascent steep 
and difficult, and the entrenchments which bad been formed on the ridge 
of the opposite bank were lined with a numerous army of heavy cuiras- 
siers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants, who (according to the ex- 
travagant hj'perbole of Libanius) could trample with the same ease a 
field of com or a legion of Romans.*^ In the presence of such an enemy 
the construction of a bridge was impracticable; and the intrepid prince, 
who instantly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his design, 
till the moment of execution, from the knowledge of the barbarians, of 
his own troops, and even of hb generals themselves Under the specious 
pretence of examining the stale of the magazines, fourscore vesseb were 
gradually unladen, and a select detachment, apparently destined for soroe 
secret expedition, ivas ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. 
Julian disguised the silent anxiety of hb own mind with smiles of con- 
fidence and Joy, and amused the hostile nations mtb the spectacle of 
military games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure, but, as soon as the hour of supper 
was past, the emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and acquainted 
them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the Tigrb They 

“The Roj-al Canal {Nohar-MaUha) might be successively restored, altered, 
divided, etc (Ccllanus, Geograph- Antiq tom n. p 453) and these changes 
may serve to explain the seeming contradictions of antiquity In the time 
of Julian it must have fallen into the Euphrates below Ctesiphon 

Kal /utiSfoxr oil Wo* »al ^bXb77#i 

fOr. Parent, c 12s 1 Rich n’est bean qoe le VTai; a maxim which should 
lie inscribed on the desk of every rtietonoan. 
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Stood m silent and respectful astonidimcnt, but ^\hen the ^cnerabIe Sal- 
lust assumed the pnnlepe of his orc nnd experience, the rest of the chiefs 
supported mth freedom the weight of his prudent remonslnncos •* Ju 
ban contented himself with observing that conquest and safety depended 
an the attempt, that, instead of diminishing, the number of their enemies 
would be increased by successive reinforcements, and that a longer delay 
Would nciUicr contract the breadth of the stream nor level the height of 
the bank The signal was instantly given, and obeyed the most impatient 
of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank, 
and, as lhe> plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a 
few moments in the darkne^^s of the night A (lame arose on the opposite 
side, and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost \os«els in 
attempting to land had been fire<l by the enem>, dexterousl> converted 
their extreme danger into a presage of victor> ‘ Our fellow soldiers,” 
he eagerlj exclaimed, “arc already masters of the bank see — they 
make the appointed signal , let us hasten to emulate and assist their cour 
age The united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and the> reached the eastern shore of the Tigris with 
“ufiicient speed to extinguish the flames and rescue their adventurous 
companions ThedifTiculUesof a steep and lofty ascent were increased bj 
the weight of armour and the darkness of the night A shower of stones, 
darts, and fire was incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants 
who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious 
upon the rampart As soon as they possesed a more equal field Julian 
who with his light infantry had led the attack,” darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced ej e his bravest soldiers, according to the pre- 
cepts of Horner,^" were distributed in the front and rear and all the 
trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle The Romans after 
'ending up a military shout, advxinced in measured steps to the animating 
notes of martial music hunched their formidable javelins, and rushed 
forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians by a closer onset, 
of the advantage of their missile weapons The whole engagement lasted 
above twelve hours till the gradual retreat of the Persians was changed 
into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful example was given by the 
principal leaders and the Surenas himself They were pursued to the 
gales of Ctesiphon and the conquerors might have entered the dismayed 
city if their general Victor, who was dangerously wounded with an 
"L ban us alludes to the most powerful of the generals I have ventured 
to name Sallust Ammianus [xXtv 6] says of all the leaders quod acri mctu 
te^iti duces concordi precatu fieri prohiberc tcnlarent 

H nc Iraperator (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armaturse auxili s 
per prima postremaque discurrens etc. Yet Zosimus his fnend does not 
allow h m to pass the river 1 11 two days after the battle 

’Secundum Homencam dspositonem A similar disposition is ascribed 
to the wise Nestor m the fourth boolw of the II ad and Homer was never 
absent from the m nd of Jul an 

Persas terrore subito miscuenint vers sque agm nibus totius gent s aperta* 
Ctcsphontis portas victor miles mtrasset ni major prsedaram occasio fu sset 
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arrow, Imd rot conjurtd ihrm to desisl from a rash attempt, which must 
be fatal If It were not successful. On thrir side the Romans aclnowl- 
ctlgcd the IcKS of only snenty-fuc men; while they affirmed that the 
barbarians had left on the field of battle two thousand fi\e hundrwl, or 
€\cn six thousand, of their brascst soldiers. TIjc spoil was such as 
mif;ht be capecied from the riche* and luxury of an Oriental camp; 
hrjrc (juantilics of sIKer and pold, splendid arms and irappini^, and 
lieds and tables of nnssbe silver. The victorious emperor dislributerl, 
as the rewards of valour, some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and 
naval crowns; which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious 
than the wealth of Asia. A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of 
war, but the appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspi- 
cious events, and Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that 
he liad now reached the term of Ms prosperity.** 

On Ujc second day after the battle the domestic guards, the Jovians 
and IletcuUans, nn<l the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, wdre securely wafted over the Tigris.'* WTiile 
the I’ersians beheld from the wills of Ctesiphon the desolation of the ad- 
jacent country, Julian cast many an anxious loot,, towards the North, in 
full expectation that, as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sipor, the march and Junction ofh’Sbcufenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence Hb 
expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, 
wlio permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his au.tilb^ 
troops from the camp of the Romans;** and by the dissensions of the two 
generals, who were incapable of forming or executing any plan for the 
public service. "When the emperor had relinquished the hope of this im- 
iwrtant reinforcement, he condescended to hold a council of war, and 
approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of those generals who dis- 
suaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious undertaking. 

U vs wot easy for ws to cowceWe by v.bat arts of {ostvGcatiow a dty thrice 
besieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian could be rendered im- 

Ouam cura victonse (Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 28). Their avarice might 
dispose them to hear the advice of Victor. 

"The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are 
described by Aramianus (xxjv ^ 6), Libanius (Orat Parent, c. 124-128, 
p. 347-353), Greg. Nazianzcn (Oral »v. p 115), Zosimus fL in (c 24, P 159 
49^] p 181-183), aoii Sextus Rufus (de Prosincns, c. 28). 

'* The fleet and army were formed tn three divisions, of whkli the first 
only had passed during the night (Ammian xxiv 6 ), The rS^a Scpi/<fiop!a, 
whom Zosimtu transports on the third day (! tii [c. :^J p 183), m'Rht con- 
sist of the protectors, among whom the historian Amrnianus, and the future 
emperor Jovian, actually served; some schools of the domctltes, and perhaps 
the Jovians and Hercuhans. who often did duty as guards 

"Moses of Chorenc {Hist Armen 1 hi c. ts. P 246) supplies us witli 
a national tradition and a spurious letter I have borrowed only the leading 
eirctimstance, which ts consistent with tnith, probability, and Libamus (Orat 
Parent. C 131. P 353) 
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pregnable against an army of sjxty thousand Romans, commanded by 
a brave and experienced general, and abundantly supplied with ships, 
proxisions, battering engines, and military stores But we may rest as- 
sured, from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the 
character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imagi- 
nary obstacles ” At the very lime when he declined the siege of Ctesi- 
phon, he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers 
of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to the 
tardy ostentation of Constantins, was surprised by the intrepid diligence 
of his successor. As far as the confines of India and Scythia, the satraps 
of the distant proxinces were ordered to assemble their troops, and to 
inarch, xxithout delay, to the assistance of their monarch But their 
preparations xxere dilatory, their motions sloxv; and before Sapor could 
lead an army into the field, he received the melancholy intelligence of the 
dexastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of his 
brax'esl troops, xxho defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride of 
royalty was humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on the ground; 
and the disorder of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. 
Perhaps he xxould not haxe refused to purchase, xxith one half of his 
kingdom, the safety of the remainder; and he xrould have gladly sub- 
scribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the 
Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister 
of rank and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees 
of Hormlsdas, and to request, In the language of a suppliant, that he might 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The Sassaniau prince, 
whether he listened (o the voice of pride or humanity, whether he con- 
sulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his situation, was 
equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which would ter- 
minate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He 
W’as astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remembered, 
most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that Alexander had 
uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian was sen- 
sible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace might cool the ardour 
of his troops, he earnestly requested that Hormisdas would privately 
dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this dangerous temptation 
from the knowledge of the camp 

^ The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume his 
time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon, and as often as he de- 
fied the barbarians, who defended the city, to meet him on the open plain 

’‘Civjtas inexpugnabilis, faemus auda-c et import jnuni Ammianus, xxiv. 7 
Hts fellow soldier, Euiropms, turns aside from the difficulty. Assynamque 
populatus, castra apuo Ctcsiphontcm stativa aliquandiu habuit remeansque 
iictor, etc, X. i6 18] Zosimus is artful or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate 

"Libanius, Orat I'arent c. 130. p 354. c 139, p 361 Socrates, I m c St, 
The ecclesiastical h storian imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of 
Maximus Such advice was unworthy of a philosopher, but the philosopher 
x^as likewise a magician, who flattered the hopes and passions of hla master 
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lhe> prudently replied that, if he desired to exercise his valour, he might 
seek the army of the Great King He felt the insult, and he accepted the 
advice Instead of confining hts senile march to the banks of the Eu 
phrales and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the adventurous spmt of Alex 
ander, and boldlj to advance mto the inland provinces, till he forced his 
rival to contend with him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire 
of Asia. The magnanimitj of Julian was applauded and ^lra> ed b> the 
arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generouslj 
<ubmitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame 
\\ ith a tram of faithful followers he deserted to the Impcnal camp, ex- 
posed, m a 'pecious tale the injuries which be had sustained, exagger 
ated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and the weakness 
of the monardiy, and confidenll> offered himself as the hostage and 
guide of the Roman march The most rational grounds of sa»piaoa 
were urged, without effect, b> the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas, 
and the crrfulous Julian, receiving the traitor into his bosom was per 
^uaded to i^ue an hast) order, which, in the opinion of mankind ap 
peared to arraign his prudence and to endanger his safety He de 
strojed m a single hour the whole navj, which had been transported 
above five hundred mites, at so great an expense of toil, of treasure, 
and of blood Twelve, or, at the most, twenty two, small vessels were 
saved to accompao), on carriages, the march of the army, and to form 
occasional badges for the passage of the nvers. A supply of twenty 
da)^;’ provisions was reserved for the use of the soldiers, and the 
rest of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vess^, which 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames by the 
absolute command of the emperor The Christian bishops, Gregor) 
and Augustm, insult the madness of the apostate, who executed, with 
his own han^, the sentence of dmne justice Their authorit), of 
less v^ight, perhaps, in a nuhtar) question, is confirmed by the cool 
judgment of an experienced soldier, who was himself tpectator of 
the conflagration, ana who could not disapprove the reluctant mur 
murs of the troops A et there are not wanting some ^>eaous and 
perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian 
The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended above Bab) Ion noij 

"The arts of this new Zopyins (Greg Naztanzen Orat iv p 115, 116 
[ed. Par i6op]) may denre some credit from the testimony of two abbre 
viators (ScTtos Rafus and Victor) and the casual hints of Litenius (Oral. 
Parent, c. 134, p 337) and Ammianus (xxiv 7) The course of gemiine history 
ts inter r upted by a most unseasonaWe chasm la the fe-xt of Ammianus. 

*• See Ammianus (xxiv 7) Libanins (Orat. Parental s c. 132 133 p 3^6 
357) Zosimus (L m. [c. p 183) Zoiiaras (tom. u. L xui. [c. 13J P 26) 
Gregory (Orat. iv p 116) and Augustin (de Cmtate Dei, L iv c. L > c. 

2l) Of these Ub^ms alone attempts a faint apology for hs hero who 
according to Ammianus, pronounced fais own condemnabon by a tardy and 
ineffectual attempt to exbnguish the flames 
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ftiat of the Tigris above Opjs * The distance of the last mentioned city 
from the Roman camp was not very ainsiderable, and Julian must soon 
have renounced the v’ln and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards 
a great fleet against the stream of a rapid river,®® which in several places 
was embarrassed by natural or artificial cataracts The power of sails 
and oars was insufficient, it became necessary to tow the ships against the 
current of the nver, the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was ex 
hausted in this tedious and servile labour, and if the Romans continued 
to march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or fortune 
of their leader If, on the contrary, it was advisable to advance into the 
inland country , the destruction of the fleet and magazines was the only 
measure whidi could save that valuable prize from the hands of the 
numerous and active troops which might *-iiddenly be poured from the 
gates of Ctesiphon Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should 
now admire the conduct as well as the courage of a hero who, by depriving 
his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative of 
death or conquest 

The cumbersome tram of artillery and waggons, which retards the op 
©rations of a modem army, was in a great measure unknown in the camps 
of the Romans ** Yet, in every age the subsistence of sixty thousand 
men must have been one of the most important cares> of a prudent gen 
eral, and that subsistence could only be drawn from bis own or from 
me enemy’s country Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a 
bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered 
places of Assyria, a desolated province could not afford any large or reg 
mar supplies in a season of the year when the lands were covered by the 
inundation of the Euphrates,** and the unwholesome air was darkened 
With swarms of innumArable insects *» The appearance of the hostile 
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Consult Herodotus (1 i c 194) Strabo (! xvi 

1 ) and Tavernier (part t 1 11 p 152) 

A edentate Tigris incipit vocari ita appellant Mcdi sagittanj Plm HisL 
^atur vi 31 

* One of these dykes which produces an artificial cascade or cataract is 
described by Tavernier (part 1 1 11 p 226) and Thevenot (part « 1 1 p loiV 
/cf or Assyrians laboured to interrupt the navigation of the river 

^ P ^075 Ip 740] D Anville lEuphrate et 1 % Tigre p 08 oq, 

,.1. ^'oollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathodes and Corter 
'‘“O burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Ifexico 

See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la Tacfmne 
tom 11 p 287 353 and the learned remarks of M Guichardt NouveauS 
RoiSi'’rrm!es‘“‘'’“ ' ** ^ ^ ***' baggage and subsistence of thi 

“The Tigris rises to the south the Euphrates to the north of the Armen, sn 
mountains The former overflows in March the latter m July Tlie«e e,r 
^plained m the Geographical Dissertation of Foster 
in Spdman s Expedition of Cyrus toL 11 p 26 

describes as he had felt the inconvenienrv nf the 
flood the heat and the insects The lands of Assyria oMre seZbv he 
Turks and ravaged by tlie Curds or Arabs yield an increas?^of ten fifteei^ 
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country was fir more invitinj; The extensive rcpion that lies between 
tlie river Tigris and the mountains of Mcdn wis filled with villages and 
towns, md the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation Julian might cjqiect that a conqueror who possessed 
the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily 
procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the ntives 
But on the approach of the Romms this rich and smiling prospect was in 
slanlly blasted Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted the open 
vilhges and took shelter m the fortified towns, the cattle was driven 
away , the gra^s and ripe corn were consumed with fire, and, as soon as 
the dames had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert This desperate but 
effectual method of defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a 
people who prefer their independence to their property, or by the rigour 
of an arbitrary government, which consults the public safety without 
bubmilling to their inclinations the liberty of dioice On the present oc 
casion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the commands of 
Sapor, and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty stock of pro 
visions which continually wasted m his hands Before they were entirely 
consumed he might still have reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities 
of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and well directed march ** 
but he was deprived of this last resource by his ignorance of the roadsand 
by the perfidy of his guides The Romans wandered several days m the 
country to the eastward of Bagdad, the Persian deserter, who had art 
fully led them into the snare, escaped from their resentment, and bis fol 
lowers, as soon as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the 
conspiracy The visionary conquests of Hyrcama and India, which had 
so long amused now tormented, the mind of Julian Conscious that his 
own imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously bal 
anced the hopes of safety or success without obtaining a satisfactory 
answer either from gods or men At length as the only practicable meas 
ure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the banks 
of the Tigris with the design of saving the army by a hasty inarch to the 
confines of Cotduene, a fertile and fiiendly province, which acknowl 
edged the sovereignty of Rome The desponding troops obeyed the sig 
nal of the retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras 
with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of Persia 
and twenty fold for the seed which is cast into the ground by the wretched 
and unskiliul husbandmen Voyages de Niebuhr tom n p 279 28s 

“Isidore of Charax (Mansion Parthic p S 6 m Hudson Geograph 
Minor tom 11 ) reckons 129 scbceni from Seine a and Thevenot (part J I 
< H p cC march /njnr fo £'c&a(ana or Hamacfan. 

These measures cannot exceed an ordinary parasang or tliree Roman miles 
* The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially but not clearly 
described by Ammianus (xxiv 7 8) Libamos (Orat. Parent c 134, p 357) 
and Zosimus (1 1 i [c 26] p 183) The two last seem ignorant that their 
conqueror was retreating and Libanio" »h*urdly confines him to the banks 
of Ihe Tigris 
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As long ns the Romans seemed to nd\’ance into the countr>% their 
tMrch wasob«er\-cd and Insulted from a distance by sc\ eral bodies of Per- 
sian tavalry; who, showing ihcmsehTS, sometimes In loose, and some- 
Ijmcs In closer order, faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These 
deladimenls wcre,liowe\er, supported by a much greater force; and the 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a 
cloud of dust aropc on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to 
the permission of n safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
ihcmseh cs that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop of 
Wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. They 
h^lcd, pitclicd their tents, fortified their camp, passed the whole night 
Jn continual alarms; and di«co\cfed at the dawn of day that they were 
surrounde<l by an army of rersi.ins. This army, which might be eon- 
**^rcdonly as theaan of Uie barbarians, was soon followed by the main 
body of cuirassiers, archers, and cleph.ints, commanded by Merancs, a 
general of rank and reputation, lie was accompanied by two of the 
king’s sons and many of the principal satraps; and fame and e.xpcctation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which slowly advanced 
under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their 
jnarA, their long array, which was forced to bend or diWde, according 
to the varieties of Uie ground, afforded frequent and favourable op- 
portuniues to their vigilant enemies. The Tcrsians repeatedly charged 
Jjlh fury; they w ere repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the action at 
•^laronga, which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by 
a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in 
“C ejes of their monarcli. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
'*’*^outanadequateslaughtcronthes>deof the Romans: scv'cral ofFicers 
of distinction were cither killed or wounded, and the emperor himself 
who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the valour of his 
troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his abilities The 
weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still constituted the 
strength and safely of the Romans, disabled them from making any long 
or eff^ual pursuit, and as the horsemen of the East v%ere trained to dart 
their javelins and shoot their arroixs at full speed, and in every possible 
oirection,** the calvary of Persia was never more formidable than In the 
moment of a rapid and disorderly flight But the most certain and ir- 
reparable loss of the Romans v\ as that of time The hardy v cterans ac- 
customed to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under the’sul- 
try heat of an Assyrian summer; their vigour was exhausted by the inces- 
sant repetition of march and combat, and the progress of the army was 
suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the pres- 
ence of an active enemy Every day, every hour, as the supply dirain- 


n « the most judicious of modem travellers describes rtnm 

mcn^’ in 4to ) the education and dexterity of the ^rsian horse 
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ished the value and prce of subsistence increased m the Roman camp ” 
Julian who always contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier 
would have disdained distributed for the use of the troops the pro\nsions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could be spared from the sumpi- 
ter horses of the tribunes and generals But this feeble relief served only 
to aggravate the sense of the public distress and the Romans began to 
entertam the most gloomy apprehensions that before they could reach 
the frontiers of the empire, they should all pensh either by famine or by 
the sword of the barbanans 

While Jul an struggled with the almost uisuperable difficulties of his 
situation the silent hours of the night were still devoted to study and con 
templation Whenev cr he closed his eyes in short and interrupted slum 
bers his mmd was agitated with piainful anxiety nor can it be thought 
surprising that the Gemus of the empire should once more appear before 
him covering with a funeral vefl his head and his horn of abundance 
and slowly retirmg from the Imperial tent The monarch started from 
his couch and stepping forth to refresh bis wearied spirits with the cool 
ness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
shy and suddenly vanished Julian was convinced that he had seen the 
menacing countenance of the god of war ” the council which be sum 
moned of Tuscan Haruspices ** unanusously pronounced that he should 
abstain from action but onthisoccason necessity and reason were more 
prevalent than superstition and the trumpets sounded at the break of 
day The army marched through a hilly country and the hills bad been 
secretly occupied by the Pers ans Julian led the van with the skill and 
attentioi' of a consummate general he was alarmed by the intelligence 
that his rear was suddenly attacked The heat of the weather had 
tempted him to lay aside his cuirass but he snatched a shield from one 
of lus attendants and hastened with a suffiaent reinforcement to the 
relief of the rear guard A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince 
to the defence of the front and as he galloped between the columns the 

“In Iilark Antony's retreat an altc choen x sold for fifty drachm*, or 
in olb r words a pound of floor for twelve or fourteen sh tl ngs barley 
bread »as sold for its we ght m s Iver It is mposs ble to peruse the interest 
ing n/rrat ve of Plutarch (tom v p lo^ li6 (c. 45]) w thout perce v ng that 
Mark Antony and Jul an were pursued by the same enem es and involved 
m t’ e same d stress 

“Amman sex v 8 xxv Zos mus L 1 Ic. -*7 re?l p 184 185. 186 
L ban us. Orat Parent, c. 1^4 13^ p 357 3*8 359 The soph st of Ant och 
•ppears gnorant that the troops were hungry 

Amman xxv 2. Jul an had sworn n a pass on nunquam sc Mart sacra 
facturum (xx v 6) Such > turns cal quarrels were not uncommon between 
It e gods and their insolent sotar es and e en the prudent Augustus afte 1 s 
fleet had been tmee sh pwrecked csccluded Neptune from the honours of 
pnbl c process ons See Hume s Ph losoph cal Keflect ons Essays voL 
P 418. 

* They si U Tcta ned the monopoly of t! e va n but lucrat e sc ence wh ch 
had been invented in Etrura and professed to der vc the r knowledge of 
s gns and omens from the anc ent bc^s of Tarqu t us a Tuscan sage 
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centre of the left ^ras altaclwcd. and almost o\erpowcred, by a furious 
tharge of the I’cr^an cav'alry and elephants. This huge body vras soon 
defeated by the vrcll-t imed evolution of the light infantr>', who aimed their 
weapons, with dexterity and effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and 
the legs of the elephants. The barbarbns flc<I: and Julian, who was fore- 
most in c\er}’ danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly throng 
of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless so^ereign that be was 
nithoul armour; and conjured him to decline the fall of the impending 
luin. As they exclaimed,** a cloud of darts and anows was discharged 
from the flying squadrons; and a javelin, after raring the skin of his arm, 
transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the li\er. Julian 
attempted to draw the deadly weapon from his side; but his fingers were 
cut by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. His 
guards flevr to his relief; and the wounded emperor was gently raised from 
the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent 
tent. The report of the melancholy e\cnt passed from rank to rank; but 
the grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible wlour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained by 
the two armies till they wereseparoted by the total darkness of the night. 
The Persians derived some honour from the advantage which they ob- 
tained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master of the offices, was 
slain, and the prefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the event of 
the day was adverse to the barbanans. They abandoned the field, their 
two generals, Meranes and Nobordalcs,** fifty nobles or satrapis, and a 
multitude oi their bravest soldiers tvrere slain]: and the success of the 
Romans, if Julian had survived, might have been improved into a dedsive 
and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, were 
expressive of his martial spirit. He called for his horse and arms, and 
was impatient to rush into the battle. His remaining strength was 
exhausted by the painful enorl, and the surgeons, who examined his 
wound, discovered the symptoms of approaching death. He employed 
the awful moments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage; the 
philosophers who had accompanied him in this fatal expedition com- 
pared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates, and ^e spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or cunosity, had assembled round his couch, 
listened with respectful grief to the funeral oration of their dying 

Qamabant hinc inde candtdalt (sec the note of Valeslus) quos disjecerat 
terror, ut fugicntium molem tanquam nimara male compositi culmmis de 
clinaret Aimnian xxv 3 

Sapor himself declared to the Romans that it was his practice to com 
fort the families of his deceased satraps by sending them as a present the 
heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by their master’s side 
Libanius, de necc Julian ulcis c xiii p 163 
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emperor" “ Friends and fellow soldiers the sea'^onable period of nj 
departu'e is now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheer/ulne^a of a 
ready debtor, the demands of nature I have learned from philosophy 
how much the soul is more excellent than the body, and that the 
separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of jov, rather 
than of aft! ction I have learned from religion that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety •*' and I accept as a favour of the 
gocL the mortal strobe that secures me from the danger of disgracing 
a character which has hitherto been sjpported by virtue and fortitude 
I die without remorse, as I have lived without guilt I am pleased to 
reflect on the innocence of my private life, and I can affirm with con 
fidence that the supreme authontj, that emanation of the Divine 
Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and immaculate De 
testing the corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have 
considered the happiness of the people as the end of government 
Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of 
moderation, I have trusted the event to the care of Providence Peace 
was the object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare, but when the imperious voice of my country summoned 
me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, with the dear 
forebnowle^e (which 1 had acquired from the art of (hvination) that 
I was destined to fall by the sword 1 now offer my tribute of gratitude 
to the Eternal Being who has not suffered me to perish by the cruelty 
of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or bj the slow tortures 
of lingenng disease He has given me, in the midst of an honourable 
career, a splendid and glonous departure from this world, and I hold 
It equally absurd, equally base, to «olicit, or to dedine, the stroke of 
fate — ^Thus much I have attempted to say, but my strength fails me 
and I feel the approach of death — I shall cautiously refrain from any 
word that may tend to influence jour suffrages jn the election of an 
emperor My choice might be imprudent or injudicious, and if it 
should wol be raVvlved by Uve consent of the army, A might be fatal to 
the person whom I should recommend I shall only, as a good citizen, 
express my hopes that the Romans may be bless^ with the govern 
meat of a virtuous sovereign ” After this discourse, which Julian pro- 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by a military 
testament,*^ the remains of his private fortune, and making some 

“The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion 
that he had previously composed ihe elaborate oration which Ammianus 
heard and has transcribed The version of the Abbe de la Bletene is ta thful 
and eJegant I have loJlowed him jn expressing the Platonic idea cf emana 
tions nhich IS darkly insinuated in the original 

“Herodotus (1 l c sO displaj^d that doctrine in an agreeable tale 
Vet the Jup ter (m the ifith book of the Iliad) who laments with tears of 
blood the death of Sarpedon his son had a sery imperfect notion of happi 
ness or glory beyond the grave 

"The solders who made their serbat oc nuneupafory testaments upon 
actual service (in proanctu) were exempted from the formal ties of the 
Roman law See Hemeccius (Antiqnit jnr Roman tom i p 504 ) and 
Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix L xxtil) 
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inquir}' ^^hy Anatolius was not present, he understood, from the answer 
of Sallust, that Anatolius was kitted; and bevrailed, with amiable incon- 
sistency, the lo«s of his friend At the same time he reproved the im- 
moderate grief of the spectators; and conjured them not to disgrace, by 
unmanly tears, the fate of a prince who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven and with the stars.** The spectators were silent; 
and Julian entered Into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he 
made, of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence: his respiration was em- 
barrassed by the swelling of the veins: he called for a draught of cold 
'vater, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, about the 
hour of midnight, Sucli was the end of that extraordinary man, in 
the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of one year and about 
eight months from tlic death of Constantius In his last moments he 
displayed, perhaps wath some ostentation, the love of nrtue and of 
fame, which had been the ruling passions of his life.*® 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, may, 
in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure the future execution of h!s designs by the timely and judicious 
nomination of an associate and successor. But the royal race of Con- 
stantius Chlorus was reduced to bis own person; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most worthy 
among the Romans, he was diverts from his resolution by the difficulty 
of the choice, jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the 
natural presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, in 
a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore years, 
had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian In a 
government which had almost forgotten the distuiction of pure and 
noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment; the claims 
of official rank were accidental and precarious, and the candidates who 
might aspire to ascend the vacant throne could be supported only by 
the consciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the situation of a famished army, encompassed on all sides by 
an host of barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the deceased prince, 
according to his own directions, wras decently embalmed; and, at the 
davm of day, the generals convened a military senate, at which the 

**This union of the human soul with the divine etherial substance of the 
-unnerse is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it seems to 
C’tclude any personal or conscious immortality See Warburton's learned 
and rational observations Divine Legation, vo! ii p 199-216 

“The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus (xxv. 
3), an intelligent spectator Libanius, who turns with horror from the 
scene, has supplied some circumstances (Orat Parental c 136-140, p 3S9- 
363) The calumnies of Gregory, and the legends of more recent saints, 
now be stlenllv de"''«ed 
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commanders of the legions, and the oRicers both of cavalry and infantrj’, 
were invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not pass^ 
anay without some seact cabals; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to a^tate the assembly. 
Victor and Arinthius collected the remains of the court of Constantius; 
the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs Dagalai- 
phus and Ncvdlta; and the most fatal consequences might be appre- 
hended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their character 
and interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps in their 
religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could alone recon- 
dle their divisions and unite their suffrages; and the venerable prefect 
would Immediately have been declared the successor of Julian, if he 
himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age 
and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, showed some dis- 
position to adopt the salutary advice of an inferior officer,’®* that they 
should act as they would have acted In the absence of the emperor; 
that they should exert their abilities to extricate the army from the 
present distress; and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the con- 
fines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united and deliberate 
counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a 
few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than first of the domes- 
tics, with the names of Emperor and Augustus. The tumultuary 
acclamation was instantly repeated by the guards who surrounded the 
tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The 
new prince, astonished with his own fortune, was hastily invested with 
the Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection he so lately solidted The 
sliongesl recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, Count 
V'arronian, who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long 
service# In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged 
his taste for trine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the diar- 
acter of a Christian ’®* and a soldier. Without being conspicuous for 
any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the admiration and 
envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and 

’"Honoratior ahquls miles; perhaps Amtaianus himself The modest and 
judieiinis hislonan dtsciftes the scene of the election, at which he -was un- 
doubtedly present (xxv. 5). 

“‘The primus or pnmicrrtus enjeoed the dignity of a senator, and. though 
only a trihtine, he ranked with the military dukes Cod. Theodosian L vi tit. 
XXIV. [leg 11]. These pnvileges are perhaps more recent than the time of 
Tovian 

“'The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (L in c. 32), Sozomen (1 m. c. 3), 
and Thesdoret (L iv. c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under 
the preceding reign, and piously suppose that he refused the purple till the 
whole army unanimously exclaimed that they were Christians Ammianiis, 
calmly pursumg his narrative, overthrows the legend by a single sentence. 
Hostiis pro Joviano extisque inspectis, pronuntiatum est, etc. (xxv 6). 
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familiar vnt, had gamed the affection of his fellow soldiers, and the 
generals of both parties acquiesced m a popular election which had 
not been conducted by the arts of their enemies The pride of this 
unexpected elevation was moderated by the just apprehension that 
the same day might terminate the life and reign of the new emperor 
The pressing voice of necessity was obeyed without delay, and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor had expired, 
were to prosecute a march whtdi could alone extricate the Romans 
from their actual distress 

The esteem of an enemy is more sincerely expressed by his fears, 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the joy with 
which he celebrates his deliverance The welcome news of the death 
of Julian, which a deserter revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the 
desponding monarch with a sudden confidence of victory He im 
mediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand 
Immortals,'^* to second and support the pursuit, and discharged the 
whole weight of his united forces on the rear guard of the Romans 
The rear guard was thrown into disorder, the renowned legions, which 
derived their title from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were 
broke and trampled down by the elephants, and three tribunes lost 
their lives m attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers The battle 
was at length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans, the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants, 
and the armj, after marching and fighting a long summer’s da 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon’®' On th» ensuing day the bar 
barians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp of Jovian, 
which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley From the 
bills, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the weaned legion 
aries, and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate 
courage through the Pnetonan gale, was cut in pieces after a doubtful 
conflict, near the Imperial tent In the succeeding mght the Camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the river, and the Roman 

‘“Ammianus (xxv 10) has drawn from the life an impartial potrait of 
Jovian to which the younger Victor has added some remarkable strokes 
The Abbe de la Bletene (Hisloirc de Jovien tom 1 p i 238) has ermpostd 
an elaborate history of his short reign — 3. work remarkably distiuguishtd 
hy elegance of style critical disquisition and rehgious prejudice. 

Regius equ tatus It appears from Procopius that the Immortals so 
famous under Cyrus and his successors were revived if we may use that 
improper word by tlie Sassanides Bnsson de Regno Persico p <*68 etc 

“*The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost not 
can we name the field of battle where Julian fell but M dAmille ha» 
demonstrated the precise situation of Sumere Carche and Dura along the 
banks of the Tigris (Geographic Ancieiuie tom 11 p 248 1 Euphrate et le 
Tigre p 95 97) In the ninth century Sumere o** Samara became with a 
^ sht change of name the royal residence of the khalifs of the house of 
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army, though incessantly exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara 
cens, pitched their tents near the citj of Dura four days after the 
death of Julian The Tigris was still on their left, their hopes and 
provisions were almost consumed, and the impatient soldiers, who had 
fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers of the empire were not 
far distant, requested their new sovereign that they might be per 
muted to hazard the passage of the river With the assistance of his 
wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness, by repre 
'entmg that, if they possessed suffiaent skill and vigour to stem the 
torrent of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbarians, who had occupied the opposite 
banks. Yielding at length to their clamourous importunities, he con 
rented with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans accus- 
tomed from their infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube 
should attempt the bold adventure, which might serve either as an 
encouragement or as a ivammg for the rest of the anny In the 
«ilence of the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post 
oi the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the “ignal of their 
resolution and fortune The success of this tnal disposed the emperor 
to linen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to construct 
a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats covered 
Mith a floor of earth and fasanes*” Two important days were spent 
in the ineffectual labour, and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigns and upon the 
barbarians whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army”' 

In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were 
re%n\ed by the sound of peace The transient presumption of Sapor 
had vanished he observed, with serious concern that, in the repeti 
fion of doubtful combats, he hdll lost his most faithful and intrepid 
nobles his bravest troops, and the greatest part of his train of 
elephants and the experienced monardi feared to provoke the resist- 
ance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted 
povNcrs of the Roman empire which might soon advance to relieve or 
to revenge the successor of Julian The Surena.x himself, accompanied 


"Dura IV as a fortified place m the wars of Antiochus against the rebels of 
Jted a and Persia (Polybms I v c. 48 5% P 548 552 edit C^saubon in 


'*'A similar exped ent was proposed to die leaders of the ten thousand 
and wuvely rejected Xenophon Anabasis I hi fc. v SI o-it] p 255 256 
25/ It appears from our modem travellers that rafts floatinf: on bladders 
7«te.tTn vV<e vtaie naiigaVwn ot the Tsgsvs 
“•The first mil tary acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianos 
(xxv 6) Libanius (OraC Parent c t43. p 3^) and Zosimus (i i 1. (c. 30} 
I'^o ijjo 191) Though we may dsirust the faime's of Libanius the 
ocular teslimooy of Eutropms (uno a Persis atque altero preel o victus sc 
17 lol must inci se us to suspect that Ammianus has been too jealous of 
the honour of the Poman arms 
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by another satrap, appeared in the camp of JoMan,*'’* and declared 
that the clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signify the condi* 
tions on which he would con«5cnt to spare and to dismiss the Caesar 
with the relics of his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the 
firmness of the Romans, the emperor was compelled, by tlie advdee of 
ais council and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace; 
and the pra.'fect Sallust vtas immediately sent, with the general Arin- 
thaius, to understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty 
Persian delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agree- 
ment; started difficulties, required explanations, suggested e.xpedients, 
receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted four 
da>s in tlie arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of pro 
visions vvhicli jet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of e.Tecutmg a bold and prudent measure, he would have 
continued his march widi unremitting diligence; the progress of the 
treaty would have suspended the attacks of the barbanans; and, before 
the expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached the 
fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance only of one hundred 
miles The irresolute emperor, instead of breaking through the 
toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient resignation; and ac- 
cepted the humiliating conditions of peace which it was no longer in 
his power to refuse. The fiv e provinces beyond the Tigris, which had 
been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian 
monarchy. He acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of 
Kisibis, which had sustained, in three successive sieges, the e^ort of 
his arms. Singara and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest 
places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the empire 
It Was considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of those fort* 
resses were permitted to retire with their effects, but the conqueror 
rigorously insisted that the Romans should for ever abandon the king 
and kingdom ol Armenia A peace, or rather a long truce, oi thirty 
years, was stipulated between the hostile nations, the faith of the treaty 
was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremomes; and hostages of 
distinguished rank were reaprocally delivered to secure the perfoim 
ance of the condition.^^* 

’"Sextus Rufus (de Pro^inais, c. 39) embraces a poor subterfuges ol 
national vanity Tanta re\ercntia nomuiis Romani fuit, ut a Persis j>nmu/ 
de pace senuo liaberetur 

’"It IS presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a soldiei 
and a spectator Yet it is difficult to understand houf the mountains of Cor* 
duene could extend over tlie plain of AssjTia as low as the conflux of the 
Tigris and the Great 2 ab, or ftotp an army of sixty thousand men could marct* 
one hundred miles in four days 

‘“The treaty of Dura is recorded with gnef or indignation by Ammianus 
(jexv 7), Libanius (Orat Parent c. 142, p 564), Zosimus (1 m [c. 31] p 190. 
jpi), Gregoiw Naaianzen. (Orat xv P 117. 1*8, who imputes the distreiS t< 
Johan, the dcliveran'-e to Jovian), and Eutropius {x 17 (9]) The last-nten- 
tioned writer, who was present m a military station, styles l!us peace 
necessariam quidem sed ignobtleiu. 
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Tlie sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
his hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, professes to admire 
the moderation of Sapor in contenting himself with so small a portion 
of the Roman empire. If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates 
the claims of his ambition, he might have been secure, says Lifaanius, of 
not meeting with a refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, 
the Oronles, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, flatterers would not have b«n wanting in the court of Jovian 
to convince the timid monarch that his remaining provinces would 
still afford the most ample gratifications of power and imeury.”* 
Without adopting in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must 
acknowledge that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facili- 
tated by the private ambition of Jordan. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous dioice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris *** In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con- 
siderable distance from the fatal station of Dura,*'* the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
al»ve twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the resentment 
of a victorious monarch. The difference of thtxr conduct and success 
depended much more on their character than on their situation. Instead 
of tamdy resigning themselves to the secret deliberations and private 
views of a single person, the united councils of the Greeks were inspired 
by the generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly, where the mind of 
each dtizen is filled with the love of glory, the pride of freedom, and 
the contempt of death Conscious of their superiority over the bar- 
barians in anns and discipline, they disdained to yield, they refused 
to capitulate: every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill; and the memorable retreat of ten thousand 
exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy.^*® 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might per- 
haps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans should 

‘“Lftanius, Oral. Parent e I43, P 364 365 

*” Conditionibus . . dispendiosis Roman* reipubhes impositis . • . quibus 
cupidior rcgni quam glori* Jovianos, iinpeno nidis, adquievit Sextus Rufus 
tie Provinais. c. 29. La Bletcne has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these 
«pecious considerations of public and private interest (Hist, de jovien, tom. 

I p 39. etc.). 

“‘The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, L 
I'l. § t) p 156, Lin. ft, wi S 6J p 226>, or Great Zab, a river of Assyria, 
400 feet broad, iihich falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below MosuL The 
error of the Greeks bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the names of the 
IVoIf (Lfcus) and the Goat (^pros) They created these animals to attend 
the Tiger of the East 

*“The Cyrofadia is vague and laogntd; the Anabasif circumstantial and 
animated Such is the eternal difference between fiction and truth 
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be plentifully supplied,”* and that they should be permitted to pass 
the Tigris on the bndge ^vhlch ^as constructed by the hinds of 
the Persians But if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable terms 
thej were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the East, whose 
clemencj had pardoned the invaders of his country The Saracen-* 
sometimes intercepted the stragglers on the march, but the general^ 
and troops of Sapor respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian vvis 
suffered to explore the most convenient place for the passage of the 
river The small vessels which had been saved from the conflagration 
of the fleet performed the most essential service They first convej ed 
the emperor and his favourites, and afterwards transported, in many 
successive voyages, a great part of the army But as every man waa 
anxious for his personal safety and apprehensive of being left on the 
hostile shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the slow 
returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on light hurdles or in 
flated skins, and drawing after them their horses, attempted, with vanous 
success, to swim across the river Many of these daring adventurers 
were swallowed by the waves, many others, who were carried along b> 
the violence of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of 
the wild Arabs, and the loss which the army sustained in the passage 
of the Tigris was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle As soon as 
the Romans had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from 
the hostile pursuit of the barbarians, but in a laborious march of two 
hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotanua they endured the last ex 
tremities of thirst and hunger They were obliged to traverse a sand> 
desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afford a single blade 
of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and the rest of the inhos- 
pitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of friend or enemies 
^Vhenever a small measure of flour could be discovered in the camp 
twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased with ten pieces of gold,^” 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and devoured, and the desert was 
strewed with the arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whose tattered 
garments and meagre countenances displayed their past sufferings and 
actual misery A small convoy of provisions advanced to meet the armj 
as far as the castle of Ur and the supply was the more grateful, since 


“According to Ruiinus an immediate supply of provisions was stipulate J 
by the treaty and Theodorct affirms that the obligation was faithfullj dis 
charged by the Persians Such a fact is probable but undoubtedly false 
See Tillemont Hist des Empcrcurs tom iv p yoa 

’We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pharsal iv 95), who describes a 
Similar distress of Cxsars armj in Spain — 

Sava fames aderat 

Miles eget toto censu non prodigus emit 
Ex guam Ccrcrem Proh lucr paJl da tabes 1 
Non deest proiato jejanus venditor auro 
See Guichardt (Nomeaux Memoires blilitaires tom 1 p 370-382) His 
analysis of the two campaigns m Spain ^d Africa is the nobler monument 
that has ever been raised to the fame of Cxsar 
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it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius At Thilsaphata "* 
the emperor most graciousI> received the generals of Mesopotamia, and 
the remains of a once flouncing army at lengUi reposed themselves 
under the walls of ><istbis The messengers of Jomn had already pro 
claimed, m the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his 
return, and the new prince had taken the most effectual measures to 
secure the allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe by placing 
tJie mihtar> command in the hands of those officers who, from motives 
of interest or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their 
benefactor 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition They entertained a fond persuasion that the temples of the 
gods would be enriched with the spoils of the East, that Persia would 
be reduced to the humble state of a tributary province, governed by 
the laws and magistrates of Rome, that the barbarians would adopt 
the dress, and manners and language of iheir conquerors, and that the 
jouth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under 
Grecian masters ' ” The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire, and, from the moment that he passed 
the Tigris, his affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and 
fortunes of their prince Their contemplation of fanaed tnuraphs was 
disturbed by the melancholy rumour of his death, and they persisted 
to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal 
event The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of 
a prudent and necessary peace, the voice of fame, louder and more 
smeere, revealed the di^race of the emperor and the conditions of the 
Ignominious treaty The minds of the people were filled with astonish 
ment and grief, with indignation and terror, when they were informed 
that the unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces 
which had been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he 
shamefully surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East *** The deep and 

’ * M d Anvilte (see h s Maps and 1 Euphrate et k Tigre p 02 93) traces 
tbeir march and ass gns the true position of Hatra Ur and Thilsaphata 
which Ammianus has mentioned He does not complain of the Sam el the 
deadb hot wind which Thevenot (Voyages part 11 I 1 p 193) so much 
dreaded 

■'The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xjcv 9), Ltbanius 
(Orat Parent c. I43 P 3^5) and Zosimus (1 in [e 33) p 194) 

‘"Libanius (Orat Parent c 14S P 366) Such were the natural hopes and 
wishes of a rhetorician 

’’ The people of Carrhse a c ty devoted to Paganism buried the inaus 
picious messenger under a pile of stones (Zosimus J 1 1 [c 34l p 196) 

L banius when he received the tataf intefligence cast his eye on fiis sword 
but he recollected that Plato had condemned su ade and that he must live 
to compose the Panegyric of Julian (Libantus de Vita sua tom n p 45 4S 
[ed Morell Pars 1627]) 

Amm anus and Eulropius may be admitted as fair and cred b!e witnesses 
of the public language and opinons The people of Ant ocli reviled an 
ignom niovis peace wh ch exposed them to the Persians on a naked and dc 
fenceless frontier (Excerpt Valesiana p 845 ex Johanne Antiocheno ) 
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dangerous question, how far the public faith should be observed when 
It becomes incompatible v^ath the public safety, was freely agitated in 
popular con\ersation, and some hopes were entertained that the em 
peror would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfid> The infievible ^irit of the Roman senate had always 
disclaimed the unequal conditions which were ertorted from the dis 
tress of her captive armies, and if it were necessary to satisfy the 
national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands of 
the barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would have 
dieerfullj acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times ’ * 

But the emperor, whatevei* might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state, 
and the same motives which had forced him to subscribe, now pressed 
him to execute the treaty of peace He was impatient to secure an 
empire at the expense of a few provinces, and the respectable names of 
religion and honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition of 
Jovian Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the 
palace of Nisibis but the next morning after his arrival, Bmeses the 
ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King and proclaimed in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude The principal citizens of Nisibis who 
till that fatal moment, had confided in the protection of their sovereign 
threw themselves at his feet They conjured him not to abandon or 
at least not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant 
exasperated by the three successive defeats which be had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis They still po«sessed arms and courage to 
repel the invaders of Aeir country they requested only the permis 
Sion of using them m their own defence and as soon as they had 
asserted their independence they should implore the favour of being 
agam admitted into the rank of his subjects Their arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears were ineffectual Jovian alleged with some con 
fusion, the sanctity of oaths and as the reluctance with which he 
accepted the present of a crown of gold convinced the citizens of their 
hopeless condition the advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim “O 
emperor’ may you thus be crowned by all the cities of jour domm 
ions! Jovnan who in a few weeks bad assumed the habits of a 
pnnce * * was displeased with freedom and offended with truth and 
us he reasonably supposed that the discontent of the people might 

“The Abbe de la Blctene (Hist de Jovicn tom i p 312 '•'7) though a 
severe casuist has pronounced that Joiian was not bound to execute hs 
promise s nee he could not distnember the emp re nor al enate u thout their 
consent the allegiance of h s people I have neicr found much delght or 
instruction in such pol t al metaphysics 

“ At ’'J s b s he performed a royal act A brave officer his namesake who 
bad been thought worthy of the purple was dragged from supper thrown 
mto a well and stoned to death without any form of trial or evidence of 
811 It Amm an xxv 8 
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incline them to submit to the Persian government, he published ar 
edict, under pain of death, that thq^ should Jea%e the dty within the 
term of three days- Ammianus has delineated in hveJy colours the 
scene of uni^rsal despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compassion-*** The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the walls which they had so gloriously defended; the disconsolate 
mourner dropped a last tear over the tomb of a son or husband, which 
must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a barbarian master; and 
the aged citizen kissed the threshold and clung to the doors of the 
house where he had passed the cheerful and careless hours of infancy. 
The fairways were crowded with a Iregpbling multitude; the distinc- 
tions of rank, and ses, and age, were lost in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes; 
and as they could not command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them 
the greatest part of their v^uable effects. The savage insensibility’ 
of Jovian appears to have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new-budt quarter of Amida; 
and that rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony*, 
soon recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia *” SimDar orders were despatched by the emperor for the evacua- 
tion of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the restitution of 
the five provinces beyond the Tigris Sapor enjoyed the glory and the 
fruits of his victory; and this Ignominious peace has justly been con- 
sidered as a memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
The predecessors of Jovun had sometimes relinquished the dominion 
of distant and unprofitable provinces, but, since the foundation of the 
«ty, the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries 
of the republic, bad never retired before the sword of a victorious 
enemy.*** 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which Uie voice of 
his people might have tempted him to V'lolafe, he hastened away from 
the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy 
the luxury of Antioch.*** Without consulting the dictates of religious 
zeal, be was prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to bestow the last 
honours on the remains of his deceased sovereign;*** and Procopius, 

*** See XXV. g, and Zostmos, L iiL (c. 33I p t<m, 195 

““Chron. Pasdal p 300 Itont. L p 554, ed. Bonn]. The ecdesiasticat 
.Votitiar may be consulted. 

‘"Zosimus, L Ml. [c- 32I p J92, Sextus Itufus de Provinciis. c. 29. 
Augustin de Civitat. Dei, L tv c 29. This genetal position mutt be applied 
and interpreted with some caution 

“•Ammanns xx\ 10 Zosnnus, L nt fc. 34l p. 196. He might he edax. 

« Tino V'enenque indulgens But I agree with La Blelerie (tom. 1 p 14s* 
154) in rejecting the foolish reiwrt of a Bacchanalian not (ap Suidam) 
celebrated at AmiocJi by the emperor, bts vrtfr. and a troop of concubines 

‘•The Abbe dc la Blcterie (tom. l p 15^ 209) handsomely exposes fl>e 
brutal b.gotry of Baronius, vho wsmtd bave thrown Julian to the ne 

cupititM qutdem sepultura dignos. 
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who sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was removed from the 
command of the army, under the decent pretence of conducting the 
funeral. The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, 
in a slow march of fifteen days, and, as it passed through the cities of 
the East, was saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamenta- 
tions and clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved 
hero in the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the sou! of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave.”® One party lamented the approaching 
ruin of their altars, the other cdebrated marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroke of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he e.xplred beyond the Tigris, was revealed 
to the saints of Egj’pt, Syria, and Cappadocia;**^ and instead of 
suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal cham- 
pion of the faith.”- Such imprudent declarations were eagerly adopted 
by the malice or credulity of their adversanes,”* who darkly insinuated 
or confidently asserted that the governors of the church had instigated 
and directed the fanaticism of a domestic assassin.”* Above sixteen 
years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly and vehemently 
nrged in a public oration addressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodo- 
sius His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argument, and we can 
only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of Antioch for the cold 
and neglected ashes of his friend *** 

‘“Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanms, Monod tom. ii p 251, 
and Orat Parent c X43, p 367, c 156, P 377 . with Gregory Nazianzen, Oral, 
iv p 125-132). The Christian orator faintly multers some exhortations to 
•nodcsty and forgiveness but he is well satisfied that the real sufferings of 
Julian will far exceed the fabulous torments of Ixion or Tantalus 

“‘Tilleinont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom iv p 549) has collected these 
Visions Some samt or angel was observed to be absent in the night on a 
secret expedition, etc 

‘"Sozomen (1 \i 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of lyraiiKieWe* but the 
whole passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is prudently suppressed 
hy the president Cousin 

‘“Immediately after the death of Julian an uncertain rumour was scattered, 
telo cecidisse Romano It was carried by some deserters to the Persian camp , 
Md the Romans were reproached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and 
his subjects (Ammian xxv 6, Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani nece, c xiii 
P 162, 163). It was urged, as a decisne proof, that no Persian had appeared 
^ claim the promised reward (Liban Orat Parent c 141, p 363). But the 
flying horseman who darted the fatal javelm might be ignorant of its effect, or 
he might be slam in the same action Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a 
suspicion 

'OfTt! ifToX^ir trXijpSiy t 5 atpSr airur This dark and ambiguous 

Mpression may point to Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Christian 
clergy (Libanius de ulcis Jul nece, c 5, p 149 La Bletene, Hist dc Jovien. 
tom. I p 179). 

*“The orator (Fabriciu*. Biblioth Grace, tom vii p. 145-179) scatters 
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It was an ancient custom m the funerals, as well as in the triumphs of 
the Romans, that the voice of praise diould be corrected by that of satire 
and ridicule, and that, m the midst of the splendid pageants which dis- 
played the glory of the living or of the dead, their imperfections should 
not be conceal^ from the e>es of the world ”* This custom was prac 
tised in the funeral of Julian The comedians, who resented his coD»empl 
and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian 
audience, the lively and exaggerated representation of the faults and fol 
lies of the deceas^ emperor His various character and singular nun 
ners afforded an ample ®cope for pleasantry and ridicule In the ex- 
ercise of his uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of 
his rank Alexander was transformed into Diogenes — the philosopher 
was degraded into a priest The punty of his virtue was sullied by ex 
cessive vanity, his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
^fety of a mighty empire, and hiS irregular sallies were the less entitled 
to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, or even 
of affectation The rerruins of Julian were interred at Tarsus in Ciliaa, 
but his stately tomb, which afo«e in that city on the banks of the cold 
and limpid Cydnus,”* was displeasing to tbe faithful friends who loved 
and revered the memory of that extraordinary man The philosopher ex- 
pressed a very reasonable wish that the disciple of Plato might have 
reposed amidst the groves of the Academy,*" while the soldier exclaimed, 
m bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should have been mingled with 
those of Cxsar, in the field of Mars, and among tbe ancient monuments 
of Roman v irtue “* The history of princes does not very frequently re- 
new tbe example of a similar competition 

suspicions demands an in^uir>> and insinuates that proofs miffht still be 
obtained He ascribes the success of the Huns to the criminal ncsiect of 
revenging Julians death. 

***At the funeral of Vespasian the comedian who personated that fniffaJ 
«RV<eTOC actJiKHisly mivutted how much iv oOsV’— rnutveort Vho-iivajnL powAs 
(ccnties) —Give me the tenth part of the sum and throw my boi^ into the 
Tiber Sueton. in Vespasian c. 19 with the notes of Casaubon and Gronoviui. 

“*Cregory (Oral. \r p I19 120 led Pans 1609 OraL v c. iC iP p 157 
stqq cd Pened. 177 **!) compares this supposed itmominy and ridicule to the 
funeraV honours of Constantius whose body was chaunted over Mount Taurus 
by a choir of ansels 

‘“Quintus Curuus, 1 i»i. c 4 - The lurunancy of his descnpiions has been 
often censured Vet it was almost the duty of the historian to describe a 
-ner who^e waters had nearly proved fatal (o Alexander 

‘“Libanius. Oral. Parent, c. ijfr p 3-7 Vet he acknowledges with trratitude 
tlie Iherahty of the two royal brothers in decoratirg the tomb of Jul an (de 
Ucis Jut uece c 7 . P IP) 

'“Ciijus suprerna et cineres si tj 11 tone juste consuleret, non Cydnus videre 
deleret quamsii (fratits mus amnis et Iiquidus led ad perpetuandam Riorum 
reetc factorum prxleflambere TiVns intersecans urbem artemam dnorumQBe 
vetrrum monumenta pnestnnjenj Amman. »xv le 
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CHATTER XXV (343*3S4 AX).) 


The CoxrrTtment and Death ef Jothtt-neclian af I alenhntan, uko 

Aif Srolhcr Valetis and trakes the f.nel Dmjien of the pastern and U /st- 
em r.mt^res-Rnndt of Proeofius-Cn-,1 and Bccles>asl,eal AdmumlraUoH 
^Cennany~-nnlain^.ihca-The jofi-Th^ Vanube-Dealh of VcUn- 
tiiuan—Htsixto Sous. Cratian and ratettltHian JI., succeed la the If esUrn 
Cmfire 


Tlic death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous situation. The Roman army nas saved by an 
inglorious, perhaps a ncccssar>% treaty;* and the first moinents of 
Were con'^crated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquimty 
of the diurch and stale. The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of 
reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious war; and the balance 
t\hich he affected to prc<cr\'e between the hostile factiop se^'cd only to 
perpetuate the contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival 
claims of ancient possession and actual favour. The Chnstians tod for** 
gotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit 
of the church. In private families the sentiments of nature ww exi 
anguished by the blind fuiy of zeal and revenge; the majesty of the laws 
was violated or abused; the cities of the East were stained with blood, 
and the most implacable enemies of the Romans were m Isosorn of 
their country. Jovian was educated in the profession of pristianity, 
and as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the baniicr of the Cross, the 
Labarum of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of the 
legions, announced to the people the faith of their new emperor. As soon 
as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistle to all the gov 
ernors of provinces, in wh^ch he confcssctl the divine truth and secured 
tbe legal establishment of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts 
of Julian were abolished, the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and 
enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament that the distress of the times 
obliged him to diminish the measure of charitable distributions = The 
Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they 
bestowed on the pious successor of Julian, but they were sUlI ignorant 
what creed or what synod he would choose for the standard of orthodoTy, 
and the peace of the church immediately revived those eager disputes 
which had been suspended during the season of persecution The episco- 

*The medals of Jovian adom him with viclones, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives Ducanfie, Famil Byiantin p 52 Flattery is a foolish suicide; she 

destroys herself -with her own hands , » , 

•Jovian restored to the cliurch rii’ Kir/iey; a forcible and com* 

prehensive expression (Pliilostorgius, 1 viil c s. with Godefroy’s DissCrta 
tions, p 329 Sozomen, 1 vi c 3). The new law which condemned the rape 
or marriage of nuns (Cod 'rheod. 1 ix tit x.xv leg 3) is exaggerated by 
Sozomen, who supposes that an antorons glance, the adultery of the heart 
was punished with death by the evangelic legislator 
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pal leaders of the contending ‘sects, convinced from expenence how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or Antioch 
The highways of the were crowded with Homoousian, and Anan, 
and Semi Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstnp each 
other in the holy race, the apartments of the palace resounded with their 
clamours, and the ears of the prince were assaulted, and perhaje as- 
toni'hed, by the singular mixture of metaphj-sical argument and passion- 
ate invective* The moderation of Jovian, who recommended concord 
and charity, and referred the disputants to ^e sentence of a future coun- 
cD, was interpreted as a symptom of indifference, but his attachment to 
tbeKicene Creed was at len^ discovered and declared by the reverence 
which he expressed for the edesttd* xnrtues of the great Athatmius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from 
his retreat on the first intelLgence of the tyrant’s death The acclama 
tioQSof the people seated him 00^.6 moceon the archieptscopa! throne, a n d 
he wisely accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian The venerable 
figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating eloquence, sus- 
tained the reputation which he had already acquired m the courts of four 
successive pnnees * As soon as he had gained the confidence and secured 
the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned in tnumpb to his diocese, 
and continued, with mature munsels and undiminisbed vigour, to chrect, 
ten years longer,* the ecclesiastical government of AJexandm, Egypt, and 
the catholic ^urcb Before bis departure from Antioch, he assured Jo- 
vian that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and 
peaceful reign Athanasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed 
either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful 
though mefiectual prayer 

•Compare Socrates, L ul c 25 and Philostorgjjs, L vjJ. c. 6, with Gode- 
froy’s Dusertationj p 330 

‘The word ctUsMl faintly «x:pTes*es the impious and extravagant flattery 
«f the emperor to the ar^biihop rfiii vir Of«r tSf 
(S ee the original epistle in Athanasius lom «. p 33.) Gregory Naranzen 
(OraL XXL p 392) celebrates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius The 
primates joomey was advised by the Egyptian monks (Tilemont, Mem 
Eccles tom. wl p 221) 

•Athanasius at the court of Antioch is agreeably represented by La 
Bletene (Hist, de Jovien tom 1 p 121 14S) he translates the singular and 
original conferences of the emperor the pnmale of Egypt, and the Anan depu 
ties. The Abbe u not «atts6^ with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian but his 
partiality for Athanasius assumes in Am eyes the character of justice. 

•The true era of his death is perptesed with some difTicufties (Tillcniont. 
Mceiu Eccles tom viu p 719-72I) ff*® <1216 i»ja 37J Itay 2> which 

seems the most consistent with history and reason is ratifi^ by his authentic 
Life (Maffei Osservaziom Lettrranew tom iil p 81) 

’See the observations of Vafesios and Jortin (Rsenarks on Eecfesiastical 
History vol iv p 38) on the original letter of Athanasius which is pre 
served by Tbeodoret (L ii c. 3) In some ifSS this indiscreet promise is 
omitted, perhaps the Catholics jealous of the prophetic fame of thor 
leader 
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The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the natural 
descent of its object, operates with Irresistible weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religiotis opinions which were supported 
by the spirit of the limes, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful 
sect.* Under his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting vic- 
tory; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the. 
genius of Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the 
arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted; the philosophers, who had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their pro- 
fession; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now’ in a condition 
to forgi\e or to revenge the injuries which they had suffered under tha 
preceding reign.* The consternation of the Pagan >rorId W'as dispelled 
bv a wise and gracious edict of toleration, in which Jovian e.Tplicitly 
declared that, although he should se\crely punish the sacrilegious rites 
of magic, his subjects might exercise, with freedom and safety, the 
ceremonies of the ancient worship. TTie memory of this law has been 
preser\ed by the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the senate 
of Constantinople to express their loyal de\otion for the new emperor. 
Themistius e.xpati3tcs on the clemen^ of the Divine Nature, the facility 
of human error, the rights of conscience, and the independence of the 
*nind, and, with some eloquence, Inculcates the principles of philosophical 
toleration, whose aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, b 
not ashamed to implore. He justly obserx’cs that in the recent changes 
toth religions had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acqubltion 
of ^.o^thless proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple who 
could pass, without a reason and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the 
Christians.*® 

In the space of seven months the Roman troops, who were now re- 
turned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred miles, 
in which they had endur^ all the hardships of war, of famine, and of 
climate. Notwithstanding their services, their fatigues, and the approach 
of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed only to the men and 
horses a respite of six weeks The emperor could not sustain the indb- 

Athanasius (apud Theodorct, I iv. t 3) ma^iBes the number of tlic 
Orthodox, who composed the whole world, rdpef 6\(yuy ruw ri 'Apefou 
i>poK,{yTuy This assertion was verified in the space of thirty or forty years 

’Socrates, 1 in c. 24 Gregory Nazianzcn (Orat. iv p 131) and Libaniui 
(Oral Parentalis, c. 148, p 369) express the hvmij sentiments of their re- 
spective factions 

“Themistius, Orat v p 63-7* 'dit Harduin. Pans, 1684 The Abbe de 
ji Bletene judiciously remarks (Hist de Jovien, tom i p 199) that Sozomen 
has forgot the general toleration, and Themistius the establishment of the’ 
Catliolic religion Each of them turned away from the object which he dis- 
liked, and wished to suppress the part of the edict the least honourable, in 
his opinion, to the emperor Jovian 
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creel and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch He wa^ impa 
ticnt to po'«es 3 the palace of Constantinople, and to pre\ ent the ambiUoi 
cf 'ome competitor ^vho imsht occupy the \’acant allegiance of Europe 
lut be soon receded the grateful intelhgence tnat hn. autbontj wai 
acinowledged from the Thraaan Bo^ihonis to the Atlantic ocean By 
the fir^t letters which he despatched from the camp of Alesopolamia he 
had delegated the military command of Gaul and llljmcum to Malanch, 
a b-ave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, and to his 
father m law, Count Luollian, who had formerly distmgmshed his cour 
2ge and conduct in the defence of Xisibis ^falanch had declined an 
ofike to which be thought himself unequal and Luall an was massacred 
at Rheinta, in an accidental mutiny of the Bata% lan cohorts “ But 
the moderation of Jovinus, master general of the cavalr>, who forgave 
the intention of his (isgrace, soon appeased the tumult and confirmed 
the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of fidelity was admin 
isxered and taken with 103*21 acclamations and th*- deputies of the 
^^e<em armies” saluted their new sovereign as he descended from 
Mount Taurus to the citj of Tjana in Cappadocia. From Tyana he 
continued his hastv inarch to Antyra, capital of tbepro^Tuce of Galatia, 
where Jonan assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the 
coQSuI^p ** Hadastana,^* an obscure town, almost at an equal dis- 
tance between Ancyia and l^ice was marked for the fatal term of his 
joumev and hia life After mdulgmg himself with a plentiful pierhaps 
an intemperate sapper, he retired to rest and th» nest morning the 
emperor Jovian wa» found dead in his bed The cause of this cudden 
death was ^anouJy understood By <oine it was ascribed to the conse- 
quences of an indigestion occasioned either b\ the quantitj of the wine 
or the quality of the mushrooms which he had swallowed in the evening 
According to other* he was suffocated «i bis sleep b> the vapour of 
charcoal, which extracted from the waIL» of the apartment the unwhole- 

” 01 l* Arr ejtif ovx ttitarn rpo% dXX (rttf'cwTer atrrSr USatt 

csl rapvi aij (st rsif KoXaviUrc T i (Jamcns /'5r/7ix) JohiS. Antiochta. 

IS Excerpt. ^ ataan. p Tire ITietj ol Anttacb rtay be gdn Cted an very 
*lisH dence. 

“ Cceirpare Acmiainis (xxt lo) who ocuts ihe name of ihe BataTiaas 
■wiih ^simus (L la. [c. SjJ p 197) who remows the scene of action from 
Rh-rms to S nanim. 

“ Qnos cap ta scholarcm ofdo eastrensis apoellaU Amman, xrr 10. a.nd 
A ales, ad locuxs. 

Cnjus vagjtus, pcrtinaciier reljctaotjs ne n caru sella Teherctur e* 
more id <jaod niox acad I ponendebat. (Amsn L c 1 Acgustns and h $ soc 
fc-ssrs eespectleUy sola ed a 6 ptTisamn of as^ Sot iix so-it or repbews 
whom the> ra sed to the co" ubh p Bn the C“rtilc cha r of the first Brtrtiis 
had ne^er b«n dwhonoc ed by an mfart. 

“The It rerary of Anton nos fixes Dada tana i , roman m les frcwi Ntce 
117 irom Ancyra (\\essc.n? It nerar p «-) The p Iffr m of Eordmtm by 
om tttrg sor^ stages, redoes lbs whole snace from S43 to iSl miles. \ cue, 
tn& p 574- 
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*ome moisture of the fresh plaster'* Uut the u"int of a regular mqiiirj 
into the death of a pnneo ^\ho e reign and person isere «oon forgotten 
appears to liavc been the only circumstance uhich countenincwl the 
malicious tvhispcre of poison and domestic guilt The body of Jovian 
iras sent to Constantinople to be interred wth his predecessors, and the 
sad procession was met on the road bj his wife Chanto, the daughter of 
Count Lucillian, who still wept the recent death of her father, and was 
hastening to drj' her tears in the embraces of an Impcruil husband Her 
disappointment and grief were embittered by the antielv of maternal 
tenderness Six ■necks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had 
been placed m the curule chair, adorned with the title of and 

the vain ensigns of the consulship Unconscious of his fortune, the 
roj'ul jouth, who from his grandfather assumed the name of Varronian, 
was reminded only bj the jealousy of the government that he was the 
son of an emperor Sixteen jears aftenvards he was still alive, but he 
had alreadj been deprived of an c>e, and Ins afilicted mother expected, 
etery hour, that the innocent victim would be tom from her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince'* 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 
ten dajs '• walhout a master The ministers and generals still continued 
to meet in council, to exercise their respective functions, to maintain the 
public order, and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of Nice in 
Bilhynta, which was chosen for the place of the election In a solemn 
assembly of the avil and military powers of the empire, the diadem was 
again unanimously offered to the pnefect Sallust He enjo> ed the glory 
of a second refusal, and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in 
favour of the son, the pnefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, 

“See Arnmnnus (xxv 10) Eutropius (x 18 [9]) v,ho miehl likewise be 
Wesent, jerom (tom i. p s 6 (tom i p 341 «d Vallars ] ad Heliodorum) 
Orojjus (\ii jfj Sozomen vi c. 6), Zosimus (tin fc, 35] p 197 rgS) and 
Zonaras (tom n 1 xiii (c 14] p 28 29) We cannot expect a perfect agree 
mwt, and wc shall not discuss minute differences 
"Ammianus unmmdful of his usual candour and good sense compares 
Ihc death of th“ liarmless Jovian to that of the second Afneanus who had 
excited the fears and resentment of the popular faction 
“ Chrysostom tom 1 p 33^349 edit Montfaucon The Christian orator 
attempts to comfort a widow by Uie examples of illustrious misfortunes and 
observes that of nine emperors (mcludmg the Caesar Callus) who had 
reigned m liis time only two (Constantme and Constantins) d ^ a natural 
death Such vague consolations have never wiped away a single tear 
“Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election But it may 
be observed— I That tlie generals might command the expeditious use of the 
publ c posts for themselves their attendants and messengers 2 That the 
Uoops for the ease of the cities marched m many divisions and that the 
head of the column might arrive at Nice when ll e rear halted at Ancyra 
“Ainmianus xwi 1 Zosimus I iii [c.36]p 198 Philostorgius 1 viii c 8 
and Godefroj Dissertat. p 334. Philostorgius who appears to have obtained 
some curious and autl entic iirtelbgence ascribes the cho ce of Valentmian to 
the prsefect Sallust the master general Anntheus Dagalaiphus count of the 
domestics and the patrician Datianus whose pressing recommendations from 
Ancyra had awe ghty influence in the election 
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declared to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and the inexpen 
enced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the labonous duties 
of govemment. Se\’eral candidates were proposed and, after weighing 
the objections of character or situation, they were successively re- 
jected but as soon as the name of Valentiman was pronounced, the 
ment of that officer united the suffrages of the whole assembly, and 
obtamed the smcere approbation of Sallust himself Valentiman ^ w^ 
the son of Count Gratian, a native of CIbalis, in Pannoma, who from an 
obscure condition had raised himself, by matchless strength and dei 
tenty, to the military commands of Afnca and Bntain, from which he 
retired with an ample fortune and suspiaous mtegnty The rank and 
cervices of Gratian contributed howev-er, to smooth the first steps of 
the promotion of his son, and afforded him an early opportumty of dis- 
playing thoce sohd and useful qualifications which raised his character 
above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valen 
tmian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of <ense and spint, mspu-ed his fnends with 
awe, and his enermes with fear and, to second the efforts of his im 
dannted courage, the son of Gtatian had inhenled the advantages of a 
strong and healthy coosututioo By the habits of chaslJt> and temper 
ance, which restram the appetites and invngorate the faculties, Valen 
tmian preserved his own and the pubbc esteem. The avocations of a 
nuhtaiy life had diverted his jouth from the elegant pursuits of litera 
ture he was ignorant of the Gre^ language and the arts of rhelonc 
but as the mind of the orator was never disconcerted by timid per 
plenty, he was able, as often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver 
his deaded sentiments with bold and ready elocution The laws of mar 
tial disapbne were the only laws that he had studied, and he was soon 
diitjngui^ed by the laborious dDigenceand inflexible seventy with which 
he diaiarged and enforced the duties of the camp In the time of 
Juban he provoked the danger of disgrace b> the contempt which he 


“Aiacnauca (xxx 7 9) and tbc yowiger V«or [Epit. c. 45] have fur 
nished the portrait of Valenttnian, nlucb namraHy precedes and illustrates the 
history of his reign. 

(Symmachus a a fragtaent of an orauon. describes Valentiman as bom 
among the snows of Illyria, and habituated to m btary labour amid the 
h&t and dost of Libya. The follow ng is a table of the members of the 
famly to which Valentiman belonged — 

Gratianus 

! 


Marina or Screra = Valenlimanus I = Jurtina, 

I Imp b 321 1 widow of 

d 373 I Magnent us 


/ 

Vaicns 
Imp b 339 
d 37S 


Gratianus 

Imp. b 3^ d jSj. 


Valentmunss IL 
Imp b 37s 
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publicly wprcsscd for the rcipning religion;^' and it should seem, from 
his subsequent conduct, that the Indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of 
Yalentinian ^vas the effect of miliLarj» spirit rather than of Christian 
wal. lie ^^as pardoned, howc%cr, and still employed by a prince ^ho 
esteemed his merit,’* and in the various esents of the Persian war he im- 
proved the reputation which he had already acquired on the banks of 
the Rhine. The celerity and success with which he executed an impor- 
tant commission recommended him to the favour of Jovian, and to the 
honourable command of the second school, or company, of Targclcers of 
the domestic guards, in the march from Antioch he had reached his 
quarters at Ancj’ra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt 
and without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third jear of his age, the 
absolute gov ernmenl of the Roman cropiTC- 
The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of little 
moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the Irregular fluctuations of popular 
assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that none of those persons 
whose rank in the sen lee might excite a party in their favour, should 
appear in public on the day of the Inauguration. Yet such was the 
prevalence of ancient superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily 
added to this dangerous interval because it happened to be the intercala- 
tion of the Bi«extilc.’* At length, when the hour was supposed to be 
propitious, Valeniinian showed himself from a lofty tribunal; the judi- 
cious choice was applauded, and the new prince was solemnly invested 
with the diadem and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, 
who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he 
stretched forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper 
was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a colleague 
in the empire The intrepid calmness of Yalentinian obtained silence 


“At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, 
he struck a priest who had presumed to punfy him with lustral water (Sozo- 
men, 1 vi c. 6. Thcodorct, 1 m. c. 16) Such public defiance might become 
Yalentinian, but it could leave no room for the unworthy delation of the phil- 
osopher Maximus, which supposes some more pn\ate offence (Zosimus, 1 iv 
[c. 2] p 200, 201 ) 

" Socrates, L iv A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might 
he possible), is interposed by Sozomen (L m c 6) and Philostorgius (1 mi 
c with Godcfcoy’s DissettaXions, p 29s). 

'Ammianus, m a long because unseasonable, digression (xxvi i, and 
Valesius ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical 
question, of which his readers are ignorant It is treated with more judgment 
and propriety by Censonnus (de Die Natali e 20), and Macrobius (Saturnal 
I J c 12 16) The appellation of Buscxtile, which marks the inauspicious 
>ear (Augustin ad Januanum, Epist 119). is derived from the repetition of 
the sixth days of the calends of March 

[There is an error in this note of Gibbon's It should read, “ The repetition 
of the sixth day before the kalends of March, for both the 24th and 25th of 
iebruaiy m leap-year, were Styled ‘A» VI Kal Mart.’ the former being 
termed posteriorem' and the latter '^nomn'" — O S] 
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and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the assembly “A few 
minutes since it was in power, fellow-soldiers, to have left me in 
the obscurity of a private station. Judging from the testimony of my 
past life that I deserved to reign, you have placed me on the throne. 
It IS now viy duty to consult the safety and interest of the republic The 
weight of the universe is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a'feeble 
mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty 
of my life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance 
of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice 
of a faithful friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That de- 
liberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and consistent 
Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds and bodies, and expect the 
accustomed donative on the accession of a new emperor ” The aston- 
ished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror 
confessed the voice of their master. Their angry clamours subsided into 
Silent reverence, and Valentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions and the various banners of the cavalry and infantry was con- 
ducted m warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible 
however, of the imporUnce of preventing some rash declaration of the 
soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs, and their real senti- 
ments were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of Daealaiohus 
“ Most excellent prince,” said that officer, “if you consider only your 
family, you have a brother; if you love the republic, look round for the 
most deserving of the Romans " *« The emperor, who suppressed his 
displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice 
to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of that cap- 
ital,^’’ thirty days after his own elevation, he bestowed the title of 
Augustus on his brother Valens: and as the boldest patriots were con- 
vinced that their opposition, without being serviceable to their country 
would be fatal to themsehes, the declaration of his absolute will xvU 
received with silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employ- 
ment, military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality which 
recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of 
the empire: a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor whose 

“Valentinian’s first speech is foil in Aitimlanus (xxvt. 2); concise and 
sententious in Philostorgius (I siii c. 8). 

“Si tuos amas, Impcrator optime, habes fratrem; si Rempubl.cam nuKre 
quem -vestias Ammian. xxvi 4 In ihc division of the empire, Valentinian 
'etamed that sincere counsellor for himself (c 6). 

" In suburbano, Ammian. xxvi 4 The famous iltldomon, or field of Mars 
was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles See 
Valesius and his brother, ad loc.; and Docange. Const. I. n p 140; 141, 173, 17J 

fSj-mmachus praises the liberahtjr of Valentinian in raising; hi> brother 
Valens at once to the rank of AtigosfBS, and not after the slow and proba- 
tionary stages of the Gesar— O S 1 
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superiority of peniu<«, as a\cU as of authority, Valens humbly and cheer- 
fully acbnaulcdgcd in c\er\* action of his life.*'* 

Before Valentinian div ided the pro\*inccs, he reformed the administra- 
tion of the empire. All ranl^ of subjects ^^ho had been injured or 
oppressed under llic reign of Julian a\cre invited to support their public 
recusations. The silence of mankind attested the spotless integrity of 
'he prafccl Sallust,” and his oun pressing solicitations that he might 
oe permitted to retire from the business of the state uere rejected by 
Valentinian ulth the most honourable expressions of frlend-^hip and 
esteem. But among the favourites of the late emperor there avere many 
v.ho had abused his credulity or superstition, and uho could no longet 
hope to be protected cither by favour or justice.” The greater part of 
the ministers of the palace and the governors of the provinces were 
removed from their respective stations, jet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwithstand- 
ing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings 
of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted with a rcasombic 
share of wisdom and moderation** The festivity of a new’ reign 
received a short and suspicious infemiptlon from the sudden illness of 
the two princes, but as soon as their health was restored they left 
Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In the castle or palace 
of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn 
and final division of the Roman empire** Valentinian bestowed on his 
brother the rich prefecture of the East, from the Lower Danube to the 
confines of Persia, whilst he reserved for his immediate government 
the warlike prefectures of Iltyiam, Italy, and Gaul, from the extremity 
of Greece to the Caledonian rampart and from the rampart of Cale- 
donia to the foot of Mount Atlas The provincial administration re- 
mained on its former basis, but a double supply of generals and magis- 
trates was required for two councils and two courts, the division was 
made with a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven 
master-generals were soon created either of the cavalry or infantry 
'Mien this important business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian 
and Valens embraced for the last time The emperor of the West estab- 
lished his temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East 

“ Participem quidem legjtjmum polestatis , sed in modum apparitorn 
mongcrum, ut progrcdiens apcriet textus Ainmian xxvi 4 
“Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chron- 
icle, M de Tilkmont (Hist des Enipereurs, tom v p 671) ms/icj to disbelieir 
these stones si advantageuses a un payen 

Eunapms celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus (p 82 
03 [p 102, ed Comm]), yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the 
guilty favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was' dis- 
missed on the payment of a small fine 

The loose assertions of a genera! disgrace (Zosimus, 1 iv. [c 2] p 201) 
are detected and refuted by TiHemont (tom v p 21). 

Ammianus, xxvi s 
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relumed to ConsLintinoplc to assume the dominion of fifty provincajs, 
of t^hosc langungc he was totally ignoranL*’ 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion and the 
throne of V'alcns \vas threatened b> the daring attempts of a rival whose 
afilnity to the emperor Julian ** ras his sole merit, and ha J been his only 
crime IVocopiua had been hastil> promoted from the obscure station 
of a tribune and a notar> to the joint command of the army of 
Mesopotamia, the public opinion alread> named him as the successor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs and a vain rumour was 
propagated bj his fnenda or his enemies that Julian, before the altar 
of the Moon at Carrhx, had pnvately invested Procopius with the 
Imperial purple* He cndcavT3ur*d, by his dutiful and submissive be- 
havaour, to disarm the jealous) of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
his military command, and retired, with his wife and family, fo cultivate 
the ai iple patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cappadoaa 
These useful and innocent occupations were interrupted by the appear 
ance of an ofiicer with a band of soldiers, who, in the name of his new 
sovcieigns, Valentiman and Valens, was despatched to conduct the un 
fortunate Procopius either to a perpetual prison or an ignominious death 
His presence of mind procured him a longer respite and a more 'plendid 
fate ilhout presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested 
the indulgence of a few moments to embrace bis weeping family, and 
wlule the viplance of his guards was relxTed by a plentiful entertain 
m nt, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Eumne, from whence 
he passed over the country of Bosphorus In that sequestered region he 
rcmauied many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude 
and of want, his melancholy temper brooding over his misfortunes and 
his mind agitated by the just apprehension that if any accident should 
discover his name the faithless barbarians would violate, without much 
«iTUple the laws of hoipilalitj In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Irocopius embarked in a merchant vessel which made sail for Con 
stantinople, and boldlv aspired to the rank of a sovereign because he was 
not allowed to enjoj the securit) of a subject At first he lurked in the 
Villages of Bithynia, continuall) changing his habitation and his dis- 


"Antmianus says in general terms sufaagrestis ingen i nec bell cis nec 
1 beral bus studi s crud tus Amm an xxxi 14. The orator Them stius with 
the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first t me to speak the 
Latm language the d alect of h s sotere gn, « n^reroi. Kparovaaw Oral, vl 


’ The uncerta n degree of all ance or eonsangu n ty is expressed by the 
words OJ cognatus consobrnus (see Vales us ad Amman, xxi 3) 
Tl e mother of Procop us might be a s ster of Uastlina and Count Jul an the 
mother and uncle of the Apostate. Docange Pam Byzant n p 49 

Amm an xxi 1 3 xxvi 6 He mentions the report w th much hes tat on 
susurravit obscur or fama nemo «i m d c^auctor exst 1 1 verus It serves 
howe%er to mark that Procopius was a Pagan Yet hs rebgio" * 1 °** "o* 
SwVr to ha-ve promoted or obstructed his pretens ons 
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guise** Bj degrees he ventured into the capital, trusted his life and 
fortune to the fidelitj of two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and con 
ceived some hopes of success from the intelligence which he obtained 
of the actual state of public affairs The body of the people was infected 
tvith a spirit of discontent the> regretted the justice and the abilities 
of Sallust, who had been imprudently dismissed from the priefecture of 
the East They despised the character of Valens, which w as rude without 
'igour, and feeble without mildness They dreaded the influence of his 
father in law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously etacted all the arrears of tribute that might remain unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor Aurelian The circumstances were pro 
pitious to the designs of an usurper The hostile measures of the Per 
sians required the presence of Valens in Syria, from the Danube to the 
Euphrates the troops were m motion, and the capital was occasionally 
filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thraaan Bosphorus 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret proposals 
of the conspirators, which were recommended by the promise of a lib 
wal donative, and as they still revered the memory of Julian, they easily 
consented to support the hereditary daim of his proscribed kinsman 
At the dawn of day they were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia, and 
Procopius, clothed in a purple garment more suitable to a player than to 
a monarch, appeared, as if he rose from the dead, m the mi^t of Con 
slantinople Tbe soldie-s who were prepared for his reception saluted 
their trembling prince with shouts of joy and vows of fidelity TI eir 
numbers were soon increased by a sturdy band of peasants collected 
from the adjacent country, and Procopius, shielded by tbe arms of his 
adherents, was successively conducted to the tribunal the senate, and 
the palace During the first moments of his tumultuous reign he was 
astonished and terrified by the gloomy silence of the people, who were 
either ignorant of the cause or apprehensive of the event But his 
military strength was superior to any actual resistance the malcontents 
flocked to the standard of rebellion the poor were excited by the hopes 
and the rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceiv ed by the prom 
ised advantages of a revolution The magistrates were seized, the prisons 
and arsenals broke open, the gates and the entrance of the harbour were 
diligently occupied, and, in a few hours Procopius became the absolute, 
Ihou^ precarious, master of tbe Imperial city The usurper improved 
this unexpected success with some degree of courage and dexterity He 
artfully propagated the rumours and opinions the most favourable to 
his mterest, while he deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent but imagmary ambassadors of distant nations The large bodies 

“One of his retreats was a country hoose of Eunom us the heretic. The 
"la^er was absent innocent ignorant yet he narrowly escapea a sentence 
of death and was banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostore 
' « c s 8 and Godefroys Dissert, p 369-378) 
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of troops sntionc-d in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the lower 
Danube vere gnduilJy in\ oivcd In the gUilL of rebellion, and the Gothic 
princes consented to suppl> the sovereign of Constantinople with the 
formidable strength of sc\era1 thousand autilianes His generals passed 
the Bo<phoru3 and «iubducd,niihoutan effort, the unarmed but a^ealthy 
provances of Uithynia and A<»ia After an honourable defence the aty 
and island of Cyricus yielded to his power, the renowned legions of the 
Jovians and Ilerciilians embraced the cause of the usurper whom they 
were ordered to crush, and, ns the veterans were conUnually aii'mienlecf 
with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army whose valour 
as well as numbers were not unequal to the greatness of the contest^ 
The <on of Ilormisdas,” a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to 
draw hi3 sword against the law ful emperor of the East, and the Persian 
prince was immediately invested with the anaent and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman proconsul The alliance nf Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantms, who intrusted herself and her daughter to the 
liands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause The 
princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age accompanied 
in a litter, the monarch of the army She was shown to the multitude 
in the arms of her adopted father, and as often as she passed through 
the ranis the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamej into martial furv ” 
they recollected the glories of the house of Constantine and they declared 
wiUi lojal acclamation that they would shed the last drop of their blood 
in the defence of the royal infant 

In the mcanw bile Valentinlan was abrmed and perplexed by the doubt 
ful intelligence of the revolt of the East The diff cullies of a German 
war forced him to confine bis immediate care to the safety of his own 
dominions and, as every channel of conurumcation was stopped or cor 
rupted, he listened with doubtful anxiel> to the rumours which were 
industnously spread that (he defeat and death of Valens had left Pro- 
copius sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was not dead 
but on the news of the rebellion whidi he received at C®sarea he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune proposed to negotiate wiUi the usurper 
and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Imperial purple* 
The timid monarch was saved from d sgrace and rum by the firmness 

* Hormsd-e maturo juvenj Horm sdx regal s ill us filo potestalem Pro 
consul s detui t et c v 1 a more vetenrm et bclla rccturo Amm an xxvi 
8 The Pers an pr ncc escaped with honour and safety and was afterwards 
(a d 3®o) restored to the same exfraordmary office of proconsul of B thyn a 
(Tillemont, H st. des Empereurs tom. v p 204) I am gnorant whether the 
race of Sassan was propagated I find (aJ> 5 M) a pope Horm das but he 
^ as a nau e of Frus no m Italy (Pag Brev Pont fic tom 1, p 247) 

"The infant rebel « as afterwards the fe of the emperor Grat an but 
she d ed young and ch Idless See Ducang^ Fam Byzant n p 48 59 

" Sequ m ni culm n s summ prosap am was the language of Procop ns 
who affected to desp se the obscure b rth and fortu tous elect on of the upstart 
Pannonian. Amm an xxvi 7 
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of his ministers, and thcir abilities soon decided m his favour the event 
of the cu il war In a season of tranquillity Sallust had resigned without 
a murmur, but, as soon as the public safety was attacked, he ambitiously 
'oliated the pre-eminence of toil and dinger, and the restoration of that 
iirtuous minister to the prasfecture of the East was the first step which 
indicated the repentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people 
The reign of Procopius was apparentlj supported bj powerful armies and 
obedient provinces But many of the principal officers, military as well 
as civil, had been urged, either b> motives of duty or interest, to with 
draw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment of betray 
mg and deserting the cause of the usurper Lupianiis advanced by hasty 
nurclies to bring the legions of SjTia to the aid of Valens Anntheus, 
■who m strength, beauty, and valour evcelled all the heroes of the age, 
attatied with a small troop a superior body of the rebels When he 
beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served under his banner, ho 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pre 
tended leader, and such was the ascendant of his genius that this 
citraordinvry order was instantly obeyed Arbetio, a respectable vet 
eran of the great Conslintme, who had been distinguished by the honours 
of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field In the beat of action, calmly taking 
off his helmet, he showed his grey hairs and venerable countenance, 
saluted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearmg names of chddren 
and companions, and exhorted them no longer to support the desperate 
cau«e of a contemptible tyrant, but to follow tbeu’ old commander, who 
had so often led them to honour and victory In the two engagements 
of Thyatira and Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of their 
perfidious officers After wandermg some lime among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded He suffered 
theordmary fate of an unsucce'^sful usurper, but the acts of cruelty which 


“Et dedignatus hommem superarc certamiDc despicabilcm auctoritatis 
et <elsi fiducia corporis ipsis bostibus jussit suum Mncire rectorem atque 
lU turmarura antesisnanus umbraUlis comproisus siiorum manibus The 
length and beauty of Anntheus the neu Hercules are celebrated by St 
Basil who supposes that God had created htm as an inimitable model of the 
human species The painters and sculptors could not express his figure the 
historians appeared fabulous when they related his exploits (Ammian xxvi 
IC 8] and Vales ad loc.) 

“The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lyaa and by Zosimus 
^ Thi-atira ^\h^ch are at the distance of 150 miles from each other But 
Thj’atira alluitur Ljeo (Plin. Hist Natur v 31 Cellanus Geograph Antiq 
tom 11 p 79) and the transcribers ought easily convert an obscure river 
into a well known province 

[Ammianus (xxvu 9) and Zosimus (« sS) both place the last battle at 
off® _ Phryg a Ammianus altogether omits the former battle at Thyatira. 
*1 s march towards Lycia — O S] 


Procopius was c 
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were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of legal justice, exated 
the pity and indignation of mankind * 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of d^potism and 
rebellion But the inquisition into the crime of magic, i\hich, under 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted both at 
Rome and Antioch was interpreted as the fatal sjmptom, ather of 
the displeasure of Heaven or of the depravity of mankind Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pnde that, in the present age, the en 
lightened part of Europe has abolished a cruel and odious prejudice, 
which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhered to every 
sj’stem of religious opmions * The nations and the sects of the Roman 
world admitted, with equal creduhty and similar abhorrence the 
reality of that infernal art*® which was able to control the eternal 
order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the human mind 
The> dreaded the mj’sterious power of spells and incantations, of 
potent herbs and execrable rites, which could extinguish or recall hfe 
inflame the passions of the soul, blast the works of creation and extort 
from the reluctant daemons the secrets of futunty They believed 
with the wildest inconsistent, that this preternatural dominion of the 
air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, from the vilest motives of 


**7716 adventures usurpation and fait of Procopius are related in a re; 
ular series by Ammianus (xjcvi. 6 7 8 9 lO) and Zosimus (L sv [e. 4 se^] 
p 303 »io) They often illustrate and seldom contradict each other The 
mist us (OraL Til p 91 9^) adds some base paneg^Tic and Eunap us (p S3 
^ [p 104, ed Comm.]) some malcious satire. 

** Libanius de uk scend. Julian, ncce c, ix f*.} p 15S 159 The sophist 
deplores the public frenzy but be does not (after the r deaths) impeach the 
justice of the emperors 

{Milman in his ed tion referring to this note says This infamous inquisi 
'ion into sorcery and witchcraft has been of greater influence on human 
affairs than is oommonly supposed The persecut on against philosophers and 
llieir libraries was carr ed on with such fury that from this time (a© 374) 
the names of the Gentile phnosophers became almost ext net and the Christian 
philosophy and rel gion part cuJarly in the East, established the r ascendancy 
Lesides vast heaps of iISS publicly dcstroj-ed throughout the East men of 
kamuig burned their whole Jibranes lest some fatal volume expose them to 
the malice of the informers and the extreme penalty of the law — O S ] 

“The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory and 
deny the frati^ee of witchcraft (Denisart Recue I de Decisions de Junsprvj 
deocc au mot Sorctefs tom iv p 553 Blachstones Commentaries vol iv 
p 60) As private reason always prevents or outstrips public wisdom, the 
president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix L xu c. 5, 6) rejects the exutenee of 


magic. ,, , 

••Sec (Euvres de Ba>Ie tom in. p SV The sceptic of Rotterdam 
exhib is accord ng to his custom a strange medley of loose Joiowledgc and 
Ively'vit 

“The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the Theurgic 
and the Goetic (Hist, de 1 Academie, etc, tom. vn. p 35) But they could not 
have defended ih s obscure d stinctioo aga nst the acute logic of Bajle In 
the lewish and Christian system ail demons are infernal spirits and ell 
TO^eree with them is idolatry apostasy etc. which deserves death and 
oamnation. 
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malice or Rim, b> <ome urinkletl higs anti itinennt sorcerers, who 
passed their obscure lues in penurj and contempt” The arts of 
magic ^^crc cquallj condemned b> the public opinion and bj the law's 
of Rome, but, as lhc> tended to the most imperious passions of 

t^e heart of man, ihej were continuilly proscribed and continuallv 
practised ** An imagimrj cause is capable of producing the most 
'cnous and mi<ichie\ous effects The dirk predictions of the death of 
an emperor or the «!ucce«s of a conspiracy were calcuhted only to 
stimulate the hopes of ambition and to di<soI\e the ties of fidelity, and 
the intentional cuilt of magic was aggraxated bj the actual crimes of 
treason and «iacrilege *• Such \‘ain terrors disturbed the peace of society 
and the happiness of indniduals, and the harmless flame which insen 
sibly rreltcd a waxen image might derive a powerful and pernicious 
energj from the affrighted fanc) of the person whom it was maliciousl> 
designed to represent From the infusion of those herbs which were 
supposed to possess a supernatural influence it was an cas> step to 
the use of more substantial poison, and the follj of mankind sometimes 
became the instrument and the mask of tlie most atrocious crimes As 
^on as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of 
Valens and Valcntinian, the> could not refuse to listen to another 
c^rge too frequently minglc<l in the scenes of domestic guilt, a charge 
of a softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though 
«ce«si\e rigour of Constantine had rccertl> decreed the punishment 
of death ** This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adulterj, afforded infimtc gradations of guilt and inno 


The Canidia of Horace (Carm I v Od s [Ejiod 5] wiUi Dacicrs and 
oanadons illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Enchtho of Lucan (Pliar 
fk T' ‘® tedious disgusting but sometimes sublime. She chides 

the delay of the Tunes and threatens with tremendous obscunty to pro 
nounce their real names to reveal the true infernal countenance of Hecate 
tojinohe the secret powers that I c bfhw hell etc 

Genus hominum potentibus infidum sperantibus fallax quod m civitate 
nosWa ct vetabitur semper ct ret “cbiiur Tacit Hist 1 22 See Augustin 
Givitatc Dei 1 viii c 19 and the Thcodosian Code 1 ix tit xvi with 
Giwefroys Commentar> 

The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation 
Inc twenty four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod 
and a dancing ring which had been placed in the centre pointed to the four 
nrst letters in the name of the future emperor 6 £. o & Theodorus (per 
n^s with many others who owned the fatal syllables) was executed 
ineodosms succeeded Lardner (Heathen Testimonie vol iv p 353 372) haj 
copiously and fa rly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens 
” Ltmus ut hic durescit et haec ut ccra liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virgil Bucolic vm 8a 

Devovet absentes s mulacraque ccrea fig t 

Ovid in Epist Hypsil ad Jason 91 [Ep vi] 
Su'-h vain incantations could affect the mind and increase the dneace nf 
Geraanicus Tacit Annal ji 69 aisease ot 

Hemecaus Antiquitat Juris Rcnnan tom a p 351 -tc. Cod Tti^n 
oosian. 1 uc. tit 7 with Godefroys Commentary 
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cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these procecchngs appear to 
have been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the judges. 
Tliey easily discovered that the degree of their industry and discern- 
ment was estimated by the Imperial court according to the number of 
executions that were furnished from their respective tribunals It was 
not without extreme reluctance that they pronounc^ a sentence of 
acquittal, but th^' eagerly admitted such evidence as was stained with 
pcr3ury or procured by torture to prove the most improbable charges 
against the most respectable characters. The progress of the inquiry 
continually opened new subjects of criminal prosecution; the audadous 
informer, whose falsehood was detected, retinal with impunity; but the 
wretched victim who discovered his real or pretended acromplices was 
seldom permitted to receive the price of his infamy. From the ex- 
tremity of Italy and Asia the 3'oung and the aged were dragged in 
chains to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and 
philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who 
were appointed to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity 
and inignatioD, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the 
flight or resistance of the multitude of captives.* The wealthiest families 
were ruined by fines and confiscations; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety; and we may form some notion of the mag- 
nitude of the ev'd from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, 
that in the obnoxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and the 
fugitives formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.** 

ItTien Tadtus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Rotrums who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the art 
of the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, exdtes in our breasts the 
most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pitj'. The coarse 
and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody 
figures with tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is 
no longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent 
greatness and of actual misery, we should turn with horror from the 
frequent executions which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the 
reign of the two brothers,** ^'aIe^s was of a timid,** and Valentmian of 


“The cniel persecutioii of Rome aod Acboch is desenbed, and most prob- 
ably exagsrratei by Amnuanos (jcxtiu. i, xxjx. 1, z) and Zostmus (L it. 
Ic isl P 21^218). The ptuiosopher Maximus, "wjU* some justice, was jmolved 
m the charge of magic (Eunaptus in Vit. Sophist p 88, 89. fp no. ed. 
Cormtl); and soung Cbiysostcuij, who bad acadentaUy found one of the 
proscribed books, gave himself for lost (llllemont. Hist des Erapereurs, 

SIX last books of Animiaous, and more particularly the por- 
traits of the two roj-al brothers (xxx. ^ 9, xxxi 14) Tillemont has collected 

Vt^ V P I’-lS. P- 127-133) aff antquity their vutues and iices 

' “The younger Victor a'*crts that be was valde timvdus [Epit c. 4^1 1 yet 
k liha'ed as almost eicrj man wonld do, with decent resolution at the 
I Anl an’array The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was 
u !Z.V5 s Ammianus ob'erves. with more candour and judgment, madeniia 
^^na ad contemptam tcI tesam pnnctpis amphtodmem trabens, m sangmnem 
^lebat [KKHi. Ml 
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a choleric, disposition An anxious regard to his personal safety was 
the ruling principle of the idministration of Valens In the condition 
of a subject, he had kissed, uith trembling awe, the hand of the oppres 
*or, and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that 
the same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure the 
patient submission of his people Tlie favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
nould ha\e refused ” They ur^, with persuasive eloquence, lhat, m 
all ca'=es of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof, that the power sup 
poses the intention of mischief, that the intention is not le‘is criminal 
tfian the act, and that a subject no longer deserves to live, if his life 
may threaten the safety, or disturb tlie repose, of his sovereign The 
judgment of Valentmian was sometimes deceived, and his confidence 
abused, but he would have silenced the informers wath a contemptuoua 
smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude by die sound of danger 
They praised his inflexible love of justice, and, m the pursuit of justice, 
the emperor was easily tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, 
and passion as a vnrtue As long as he wrestled with hts equals in the 
hold competition of an active and ambitious life, Valentmian was sel 
dom injured, and never insulted, with impunitj if bis prudence was 
arraigned, hi^ spirit was applauded, and the proudest and most power 
ful generals were apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless 
soldier After he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot 
that, where no resistance can be made, no courage can be exerted and 
instead of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he in 
dulged the furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were 
disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his dis 
pleasure In the government of his household, or of his empire, flight, 
or even imaginary offences — a hasty word, a casual omission, an invol 
untary delay— were chasUsed by a sentence of immediate death Tlie 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the West were, “ Strike off bis head, — Bum him alive,” 
—“Let him be beaten with clubs till he emires, ” ^ and his mon 
favoured ministers soon understood that, by a rash attempt to dispute 
or suspend the execution of his sanguinary commands, they might 
involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of disobedience The 
repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened the mind of Val 
entinian against pity and renrorsp, and the sallies of passion were con 

“Cum esset in acerbitatem natune calore propens or pcenas per ignes 
augebat et gtadios Ammian 8 See xx\ii 7 

“I have transferred the reproach of avance from Valens to his sei^anls 
Usance more properly belongs to ministers than to kings in nhom that pas 
sion is commonly extinguished by absolute possession 

"He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry 

Abi Comes et muta ei caput qui sbi mutari provmciam cup t A boy 
who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound an armourer uho had made a 
polished cuirass that u-anted some grams of the legitimate weight etc were 
the victims of his fury 
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firmed by the habits of cruelty.” He could behold with calm satisfac- 
uon the con^-ubije agonies of torture and death: he reserved his friend- 
gip for thoie faithful ser^-ants whose temper was the most congenial to 
^ own. “^e ment of JIarimin, who had slaughtered the roblest 
fam^es of Rome, was rewarded with the rc^-al approbation, and the 
prefecture of Gaul. Two ficr« and enormous be^, distinguished by 
the appellations of Innocence and Mice Aurea, could alone deserve to 
share the fa\*our of Jlanmin. The cages of these trusty guards were 
alwa^-s placed near the bedchamber of \’alentinian, who frecuently 
amused his ^es with the grateful spectacle of seeing them t^ and 
de\;our the bk^ng Urnhs of the malefactors who were abandoned to 
their rage. Iheir diet and exerdses were carefully inspected by the 
Roman emperor; and when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a 
•long course of meritorious service, the faithful animal was z^4lii re- 
stored to the fr ee d o m of her native woods.'* ° 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
was not agitated b>’ fear, or that of Valenlinian by rage, the t^Tant 
resumed the sentiments, or at lemst the conduct, of the father of his 
country’. The dispassionate judgment of the Western emperor could 
dearly perceive, and accoratdy pursw, his own and the public interest’ 
and the sovereign of the East, who imitated with equal dodlity the vari- 
ous esamples which he received from his elder brother, was sometimm 
guided by the wisdom and virtue of the prefect Sallnst. Both princes 
invTtfiably retained, in the purple, the chaste and temperate simpUdtj' 
which had adorned their private hfe; and, under their reign, the pleas- 
ures of the court never cost the people a blush or a Ttty 

^dually reformed many of the abuses of the times of C^tantius; 
jodidously adopted and improved the designs of Julian and his suc- 
cesor; and di^layed a style and spirit of legislation which might 
inspire posterity with the most favourable opinion of their character 
and govemmenL It is not from the master of Innocence that we should 
expect the tender regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted 
V^entinian to condemn the exposition of new-born infants,** and to 
establish fourteen skilful phj-sidans, with stipends and privileges in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiteiate soldier 

"The fcsoceats of Milaa were sjj sgest zad three apparitors, whom Val- 
eatinian condemsed for aigsifymj a semn oas. Amiaiactis (xxni. 7) 
strangely supposes that aU who had been onjoiily executed were wors^pped 
as TTrar t yrs by the Christians. His nnpartial silence does not alSow- cs to be- 
liere that the great chamber lam Rhofzniis was bemt ahre for an act of 
compression (Chron. Paschal p. 502 {tom. 1. p. SA «d. BonaJ ). 

*Ut bene laentam ta sitras jo«sit zblre Innoxiam, Amnuan. ^ 

and V'alesms ad loctnn. 

“ See the Code of Jastniaa, I tiH, tjt. lu. leg. s. UansipnsqTie sobolem snam 
natriat. Qnod si expocendam pntaTcnt aanaadTersjoni qn* constitirta est 
snbjaeebit. For the present I shall net interfere m the disp^ between Noodt 
jad Bi2l«sheek, bow far or how long this nmiatiiral pracL’ce had been con- 
demned or abolished by law, phUosotdiy, and the more arilsed s&fe of 
SOCKt}' 
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founded an useful and liberal institution for the educat on of >outh, and 
the support of declining science It ^as his intention that the arts of 
rhetoric and grammar should be taught, m the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, in the metropolis of every province, and as the size and dignity 
of the school was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, 
the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just and singular 
preeminence The fragments of the literary edicts of Valentinian impe*’- 
fectly represent the school of Constantinople, which was gradually 
improved by subsequent regulations That school consisted of thirty one 
professors m different branches of learning One philosopher and two 
lawyers, five sophists and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three 
orators and ten grammarians for the Latin tongue, besides seven scribes, 
or, as they were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied 
the public hbrarj with fair and correct copies of the classic writers The 
rule of conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious 
as It affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modem 
University It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native prov mce Their names, professions 
and places of abode, were regularly entered in a public register The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting their time in feasts 
or iQ the theatre, and the term of their education was limited to the age 
of twenty The prtefect of the city was empowered to chastise the idle 
and refractory by stripes or expulsion, and he was directed to make an 
annual report to the master of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities 
of the scholars might be usefully applied to the public service The insti 
tutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits of peace and 
plenty and the cities were guarded by the establishment of the Ue 
fensvrs,^ freely elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people to 
support their rights, and to expose their grievances before toe tribunals 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne The 
finances were diligently administered by two prmces who had been so 
long accustomed to the rigid economy of a pnvate fortime but in the 
receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might observe 
some difference between the government of the East and of the West 
Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be supplied only by public 
oppression, and his ambition never aspired to secure, by their actual 
distress the future strength and prosperity of his people Instead of 
increasing the weight of taxes, which ui the space of forty years had been 
gradually doubled he reduced, m the first years of his reign, one fourth 

These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code 1 xiu 
Ut 111 Be Professoribtis et Jlledicis and 1 xiv tit ix Be S/uJiis liberal I us 
Urbts Roma Besides our usual guide (Godefroy) we may consult Gian 
none (Istona di Napoli tom 1 p 105 III) who has treated the interesting 
subject With the zeal and cunosi^ of a man of letters who studies his 
domestic history 

Cod Theodos 1 1 tit xi with Godefroy’s Paratitlon which diheentlv 
gleans from the rest of the code 
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of the tribute of the East *' Valentinian appears to have been ]esi 
attentive and less anxious to relieve the burthen'! of his people Hi 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administration, but he exacted, 
without scruple, a very large share of the private property, as he %va' 
convinced that the revenues which supported the luxury of individuals 
would be much more advantageously employed for the defence and 
improvement of the state The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the 
present benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince The solid, 
but less splendid merit of VaJentmian was felt and acknowledged by the 
subsequent generation ** 

But the most honourable arcumslance of the character of Valentinian 
IS the firm and temperate impartiality which he uniformly preserved in 
an age of religious contention His strong sense, unenlightened, but 
uncorrupted, by study, decbned, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate The government of the Larth claimed 
his vigilance, and satisfied bis ambition, and while be remembered that 
he was the disciple of the church, he never forgot that he was the sov- 
ereign of the clergy Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalised 
his zeal for the honour of Christianity he allowed to his subjects the 
privilege which be had assumed for himself, and they might accept 
with gratitude and confidence the general toleration which was granted 
by a prince addicted to passion but incapable of fear or of disguise •* 
The Pagans, the Jews and all the various sects which acknowledged the 
divine authority of Christ, were protected by the Jan’s from arbitrary 
power or popular insult, nor was any mode of worship prohibited by 
\ alentinian, except those secret and enmma! practices which abu«ed the 
name of religion for the dark purposes of vice and disorder The art of 
magic, as it was more cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed 
but the emperor admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient 
methods of divination, which uert approved by the senate and exerci«ed 
b> the Tuscan hanispices He had condemned with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices, but he imme- 
diately admitted the petition of rratextatus, proconsul of Achaia, who 


“Three Incs of Auim anus (xx*« 14) countenance a whole oration of 
Themistius (viii p 101 120) foil of adulation pedantry and commonplace 
moral t} The eloquent JI TJiomas (tom 1 p 3 ^ 2 ^) has amused himself 
xMlh celebratme die virtues and Rcnius of Thenustius who was not im 
worthy of the age in which he lived 

**Zos mus I n (c. 3) I so"* Ammian. xxx 9. His reformation of 
costb abuses might entitle him to tie praise of in provmciales admodum 
narcus iribulonim ubiqiie roollcns sarcinas. Ily some his frugality was 
itvlvd avarice (Jerom Oiron p j86 ftom viii p 809 cd ValbrsJ) 

sunt teges a roe m estordvo Iropetu mei daUc nuhus unkviqne 
uuotl ammo jmb bisset colendi Ibera facuhas tribufa est Cod Theodos 
i x: tit. XVI leg 9 To this declaration of Valentinian we may add jhe 
various test monies of Amimanus fxxx 9) 2 os,m\is (I iv Ic jJ p 204) and 
V /| v» e 7 21) Baronius would naluraily blame such rational tol- 

f"tS ^ 3,-0 .= 9 -:K a.0. 376 3 4 ) 
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represented that the life of the Greeks would become dreary and com- 
fortless if they 'were deprived of the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian 
mysteries.** Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps it is no more 
than the boast of philosophy) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate 
from the human mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticism. 
But this truce of twelve years, which was inforceJ by the wise and 'vig- 
orous government of Valentmian, by suspending the repetition of mutual 
injuries, contributed to soften the manners, and abate the prejudices, of 
the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance from 
the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the Christians ol 
the West had extricated themselves from the snares of the creed of Rimini, 
they happily relapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the small 
remains of the Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, 
might be considered rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. 
But in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more 
equally balanced; and this equality, instead of recommending the coun- 
sels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious war. 
The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectives; and 
their invectives were sometimes followed by blows Athanasius still 
reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were 
occupied by Arian prelates; and every episcopal vacancy was the occa- 
tion of a popular tumult. The Homoousians were fortified by the recon- 
ciliation of fifty-nine JIacedonian, or Seml-Anan, bishops; but their 
secret reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the 
splendom of the triumph, and the declaration of Valens, who, m the first 
years of his reign, had imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, 
was an important victory on the wde of Arianism. The two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of catechumens , but the 
piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the sacraments of baptism before 
he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally 
addressed himself to Eudoxus,*’ bishop of the Imperial city; and if the 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor m the principles 
of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice 'Whatever had been 
the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a numerous 

" [The Eleusinian mystenes continued to be celebrated during the whole 
of the second half of the fourth century (says Smilh) till they were put an 
Md to by the destruction of the temple at EJnisis, and by the devastation of 
Greece m the invasion of the Goths under Alanc in 39S Cf Eunapius m Vite 
, Fallmeraycr Gesch chte Moreas i p 119 ff — O S] 

Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition When he baptised "Valens 
367) he must have been extremely old since he had studied theology 
tiity five years before, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr Philostorg 
h,™ *^4. with Godefrrqr, p 8a. 206, and Tillemont, Mem, Eccles 

tom V p 474 480, etc 
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party of his ChrisUan subjects, as the leaders both of the Homoousians 
and of the Aruns behe\ed that, if lhe> were not suffered to reign, thej 
were most cruelli injured and of^resseJ After he had taken this 
decisi\e step, it was cxlremel> diftunilt for him to preserve cither the 
Nartue, or the reputation, of impartialit) He never aspired, like Con 
stanlius, to the fame of a profound theologian, but, as he had received 
with simplicitj and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, Vaiens resigned his 
conscience to the direction of his etxlcsiasijca! guides, and promoted 
by the influence of hi> authority the re union of the Athanasian haetics 
to the bod> of the catholic church At first be pitied their blindness, by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstjnac> , anc he insensibly hated 
lho<e sectane* to whom he was an object of hatred ** The feeble mind 
of \alens was alwaj-s swajed b> the per^ns with whom be familiarly 
con\er«ed and the exile or impn<onmeni of a pnvate atieen are the 
lavours the most readily granted in a despotic courL Sudi punishments 
were frequently inflictrf on the leaders of the Homoousian party and 
the misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, per 
haps acadentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel 
and premeditate malice of the emperor and his Anan ministers In 
ever} contest the catholics (ifwe may anUapate that name) were obliged 
to pa} the penalt} of their own faults and of tho«e of their adversaries 
In every election the claims of the Anan candidate obtained the pref 
erence and if they were opposed b} the majonty of the people, ha was 
ustall} supported b} the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by 
the terrors of a military force The enemies of Athanasius attempted 
to disturb the last } ears of his venerable age and fus temporar} retreat 
to his father s «€pulcbre has been celebrated as a fifth exile But the 
zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the 
prrefect and the archbishop was penmtted to end his life in peace and in 
glory , after a reign of forty seven jears. The death of Athanasiuj was 
the signal of the persecution of Egypt and the Pagan minister of \ alens, 
who forabl} ^ted the worthless Luaus on the arcbiepiscopal throne 
purchased the fav our of the reignng party by the blood and sufferings of 
their Christian brethren The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a arcumstance which aggravated the 
misery of the catholics, and the guDt of the impious tyrant of the East ** 
The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of persecu 
fwn on the memory of \ alens and the character of a pnnee who 
derived hu> virtues as well as his vices from a feeble understanding and 
apusiUanimous temper, «carcely deserve the labour of an apology let 
candour may di«cover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical 


•rrezorr Nazianzen (Orit p 432) insults the persecuting sp nt of 
♦K* AnSis as an infallible sjmptoin of error and heresy 

sketch of th* ecclestasl cal government of Vaiens is drawn from 
^ , rt s Socmen (L >».) Theodoret (L rv ) and the immense «jm 
of TiUemont (particularly lom. « -nu. and uc.) 
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nunislers of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the intentions 
of their master, and that the real measure of facts has been very lib 
erally magnified by the \ehement declamation and easy credulity of 
his antagonists 1 The silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable 
argument that the partial seventies which were exercised m the name and 
provinces of his colleague amoimted only to some obscure and mcon 
siderable deviations from the established system of rebgious toleration, 
and the judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 
brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West mth the cruel persecubon of the East 2 WTiatever credit 
may be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at least 
the behaviour, of Valens maj be most distinctly seen m his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, ardibishop of Cresarea, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trmitarian cause” 
The circumstantial narratue has been composed by the friends and ad 
mirers of Basil, and as soon as we ha\e stripped away a thick coat of 
rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness 
of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmness of his character, or was 
apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a general revolt in the province 
of Cappadocia The archbishop, who asserted, with inflexible pnde/* 
the truth of his opinions and the dignity of his rank, was left m the free 
possession of his conscience and his throne The emperor devoutly 
assisted at the solemn service of the cathedral, and, instead of a sen 
fence of banishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for 
the use of an hospital which Basil had lately founded m the neighbour 
hood of Casarea"** 3 I am not able to discover that any law (suiA 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was published bj 


” Dr Jortm (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, voL iv p 78) has already 
conceived and intimated the same suspicion 

This reflection is so obvious and forcible that Orosius (I vn c 32 33) 
delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian Socrates on the 
other hand supposes (1 m (iv J c. J?) that it was appeased by a philosophical 
oration which Themistius pronounced in thcjcar 374 (Orat xii p 154 in Latin 
only) Such contrad ctions dimmish the evidence and reduce the term of the 
persecution of Valens 

Tillemont whom I follow and abridge has extracted (ilem. Eccles tom 
'o* P IS3 167) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the 
t^ Gregones the brother and the friend of Basil The letters of Basil himself 
vlJup n Bibbotheque Ecclesiastiqne lorn 11 p 153 180) do not present the 
image of a very lively persecution 

Basil us Cxsanensis episcopus Cappadocue clarus habetur qui multa 
continentias et ingcnii bona uno superbue malo perdid t [Chron Ann 2392 
tom Yin p 816 ed Vallars ] This irrevereiit passage is perfectly in the style 
character of St Jerom. It does not appear in Scaligers edition of his 
t-nrontcle but Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS which had not been 
'^^{omied by the monks 

fh s noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed u 
Drincmiii the pyramids or the w-alls of Babylon It was 

P 439)*''^ intended for the reception of lepers (Greg Nananzen Orat xx 
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Ihc good ‘lense, or the good fortune, to engage in his servnee the zmI 
and abilities of the learned Jerom, and the grateful saint has celebrated 
the merit and purity of a \ery ambiguous character But the splendid 
\ ices of the church of Rome, under the reign of Valenlinian and Dama 
sus, have been curiously ob'^erved by the historian Ammianus, nho dcliv* 
ers his impartial sense in the<e expressive words — “ The prrcfccture of 
Juventius w’as accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tranquillity 
of his government was soon disturbed by a blood} sedition of the dis- 
tracted people The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to seize the cpis 
copal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambition They 
contended with the rage of party, the quarrel was maintained by the 
wounds and death of their followers, and the praefect, unable to resist 
or to appease the tumult, was constrained by superior violence to retire 
into the suburbs Damasus prevailed the well disputed victory 
mamed on the side of his faction, one hundred and thirty-seven de^d 
bodies ** were found in the Basthca of Sicininus,** where the Chnslia^ 
hold their religious assemblies, and it was long before the angry minds 
of the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity ^\Tien I consider 
the ^lendour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a 
prize should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce tee 
fiercest and most obstinate contests The successful candidate is secure 
that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons,'* that, as 
his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, be may proceed 
ir his chariot through the streets of Rome," and that the sumptuousness 
of the Imperial table will not equal the profuse and delicate entertam 
ments provided by the taste and at the expense of the Roman pontiffs 
How much more rationally (conUnues the honest Pagan) would tho^ 
pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the grea^ 
ness of the city as an excuse for their manners, they would mutate the 
exemplary life of some provmaal bishops, whose temperance and sobn 


Three words o! Jerom jantltr memorue Daniasur (tom. ii p 109 

Pammachjum tom i p 228 ed. ValUrs 1). wash a« ay all h.s stains, and H 0“ 

Ihedevout ^s ol Tillemont (Mem Eccles tom viii p 386 424) 

Jerom himself is forced to allow cnidclissimiE mterfecUones dirt« 
sexus perpetrate (m Chron p 186 (tom y,„ p 809 ed Vallars]) Bu 
ablv presbyters of the adverse party has 

ably esMped. Th^ affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, 
untiled that Damasus marched at the head of his 
Shed 1^^ and hired gladiators that none of Air 

one hundred and sixty dead bodies were found. This 
“The Sirmond m the first solume of h.s works ^ 

•KfarTa of Siciuinus or Libcrius IS probably the church of 

Ro"‘aSrr„N“'trr3T46?"“” 

ear rcratSe”*'* Damasus styled him jiunscalpius Malronarum the Ui 

“ Grepry Nazianzen (Orat xxxu p 526) describes the pride and 
the prelates who reigned in the Imperw! aUes their gilt car fierf 
numerous tram, etc The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 
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nunisters of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even the intentions 
of their master, and that the real measure of facts has been very lib 
erally magnified by the vehement declamation and easy credulity of 
his antagonists 1 The silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable 
argument that the partial seventies which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague amounted only to some obscure and incon 
siderable deviations from the established system of religious toleration, 
and the judiaous historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 
brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cruel persecution of the East’^ 2 Whatever credit 
may be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at least 
the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Csesarea, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian cause 
The circumstantial narrative has been composed by the friends and ad 
mirers of Basil, and as soon as we have stripped away a thick coat of 
rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by the unexpected mildness 
of the Anan tyrant, who admired the firmness of his character, or was 
apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a general revolt m the province 
of Cappadocia The archbishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride,” 
the truth of his opinions and the digmty of his rank, was left m the free 
possession of his conscience and his throne The emperor devoutly 
assisted at the solemn service of the cathedral, and, instead of a sen 
tence of banishment, subscribed the donation of a \aluable estate for 
the use of an hospital which Basil had lately founded m the neighbour 
hood of Cssarea^* 3 lam not able to discover that any law (such 
as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was published bj 

"Dr Jortm (Remarks on EcctesiasUcal History vol iv p 78) has already 
conceived and intimated the same susp cion 

"This reflection is so obvious and forable that Orosius (I vii c 32 33) 
delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian Socrates on the 
other hand supposes (1 111 [iv ] c. 32) that it was appeased by a philosophical 
oration which Themistius pronounced in the year 374 (Orat xn p 154 in Latin 
only) Such contradictions diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the 
persecution of Valens 

Tillemont whom I follow and abridge has extracted (Mem Eccles tom 
'’I*' P 153 167) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the 

Gregones the brother and the friend of Basil The letters of Basil himself 
(Dupin Bibhotheque Ecclesiastique lorn 11 p iss 180) do not present the 
image of a very lively persecution 

Basilius Cssariensis episcopus Cappadociae clarus habetur qui multa 
continent s et ingenii bona uno superbias malo perdid t (Chron Ann 2393 

tom vni p 816 cd Vallars] Th s irreverent passage is perfectly in the style 

^d character of St Jerom It does not appear m Scaligers edition of his 
Chronicle but Isaac Vossius found it m some old MSS which had not been 
reformed by the monks 

This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed 11 
merit if not m greatness the pyramids or the walls of Babylon It was 
principally intended for the reception of lepers (Greg Naztanzen Orat xx 
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Valens against the Athanasian sectaries, and the edict which exated the 
most violent clamours may not appear so extremely reprehensible The 
emperor had observed that several of his subjects, gratifying their laay 
disposition under the pretence of religion, had associated themselves with 
the monks of Egypt, and he directed the count of the East to drag 
them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of society to 
accept the fair alternative of renouncing their temporal possessions, or 
of discharging the public duties of men and citizens ** The ministers 
of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this penal statute, since 
they claimed a right of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in 
the Imperial armies A detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting 
of three thousand men, marched from Alexandria into ^e adjacent 
desert of Nitna,’* which was peopled by five thousand monks The 
soldiers were conducted by Arian priests, and it is reported that a con 
siderable slaughter was made in the monasteries which disobeyed the 
commands of their sovereign 

The stnct regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modem legislators to restrain the wealth and avance of the clergy may 
be originally deduced from the example of the emperor Valentinian. 
His edict,’* addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read 
in the churches of the at> He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the bouses of widows and virgins, and meiiaced their 
disobedience with the animadversion of the civil judge The director 
was DO longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, 
from the liberality of bis spiritual daughter every testament contrary 
to this edict was declared null and void and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury Sy a subsequent regulation it 
should seem that the same provisions were extended to nuns and bishops, 
and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered incapable 
of receiving any testamentary gifts, and slnctly confined to the natural 
and legal lights ol mheTitance As the guardian uf domesuc bapppmess 
and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy to the growing evil 
In the capital of the empire the females of noble and opulent houses 


"Cod Theodos L xii t L i leg ^3- Codefroy (lorn i\ p 409413) per 
forms the duty of a commentator and advocate Tillemont (l>(8m E^clcs. tom 
viii p 808) supposes a second law to excuse h s orthodox friendl who had 
niisreprcsented the edict of Valens and suppressed the 1 berty of choice. 

"See DAnvdie Description dc lEgypte p 74 Hereafter I shall coo 
sider the monastic institutions ^ . t « 

" Socrates L iv c. 24 25 Orosius 1 vii c 33. Jerom m Chron p iSg 
ftom viiu p 816 cd Vallars ] and lorn il p 212 The monks of Egypt per 
formed many miracles which prove the truth of the r faith. Bight says 
Tortin (Remarks voL iv p 79) proves the truth of those miracles? 

"Old Theodos 1 xvi tit » leg 2a Codefroy (tom. \L p 49) after tJie 
vamole of Baiomus impartially coUecU all that the fathers have said on 
subiect of this important law who« spmt was long aft^ardi revived 
i? rmocror Frederic II, Edward I of England, and other (3in»u.t prmeta 

Siire giS a"" ‘"”“5' 
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possessed a very ample share of independent property, and many of 
those devout females had embraced the doctrines of Christiamty, not 
only with the cold assent of the understanding, but with the warmth of 
affection, and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion They sacrificed 
the pleasures of dress and luxury, and renounced, for the praise of 
chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal society Some ecclesiastic, 
of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous con- 
science, and to amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart and the 
unbounded confidence which they hastily bestowed was often abused by 
hnaves and enthusiasts, who hastened from the extremities of the East, 
to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic profes 
Sion By their contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most 
desirable advantages, the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and 
beautiful woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a sena- 
torial family The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradu- 
ally consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages, and the artful 
monl., who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the sole place, in 
the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument of chanty, 
and the steward of poor The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade, 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations of the 
natural heirs, bad provoked the indignation of a superstitious age and 
two of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly confess 
that the ignominious edict of Valentiman was just and necessary and 
that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a privilege which was still 
enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the ministers of idols But the 
wisdom and authority of the Jegidator are seldom victorious in a con- 
test with the vigilant dexterity of private interest and Jerom, or Am- 
brose, might patiently acquiesce m the justice of an ineffectual or salu 
fary law If the ecclesiastics were chetLed m the pursuit of personal 
emolument, they would exert a more laudable industry to increase the 
wealth of the church, and dignify their covetousness with the speaous 
names of piety and patriotism 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stigmatise the 
avarice of his clergy hy the publication of the law of Valentiman, had 


The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble if com 
pared with the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom i P 13 45 144 etc [tom 
• P 2 j 9 etc ed Vallars ] ) In hts turn he was reproached with the guilt which 
he imputed to his brother monks and the Seeleratus the Versipelhs, was pub 
1 cly accused as the lover of the widow Paula (tom 11 p 363) He undoubtedly 
P°****s*d tlie affections both of the mother and the daughter but he declares 
never abused his influence to any selfish or sensual purpose 
^“Ott dicerc sacerdotes idolorum munt et aurig® ct scorta hareditafes 
brtnr"* cUncu &c vtonochts hac [hoc] lege prohibctur Et non prohi 

riftW ^ P®^s««tonbus sed a pnncipibus Chnstiams Nec de lege queror scd 
\ allar^*i\ legem Jerom (tom 1 p 13 [tom 1 p 258 ed 

D discreetly insinuates the secret policy of his patron Damas<>s 
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the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in his service the zeal 
and abilities of the learned Jerom; and the grateful saint has celebrated 
the merit and punty of a very ambiguous character.** But the splendid 
vices of the church of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Dama* 
sus, have been curiously observed by the histonan Ammianus, who deliv- 
ers his impartial sense in these expressive words; — “ The prafecture of 
Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tranquillity 
of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition of the dis- 
tracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to seize the epis- 
copal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human ambition. They 
contended with the rage of party; the quarrel was maintained by the 
wounds and death of their followers; and the prafect, unable to resist 
or to appease the tumult, was constrained by superior violence to retire 
into the suburbs. Damasus prevailed: the well-disputed victory re- 
mained on the side of his faction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead 
bodies *' were found in the Bastlica of Sicininus,** where the Christians 
hold their religious assemblies; and it was long before the angry minds 
of the people resumed their accustomed tranquilhly. WTien I consider 
the i^lendour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a 
prize should infame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
fercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is secure 
that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons;** that, as soon as 
his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, he may proceed 
in his chariot through the streets of Rome;** and that the sumptuousness 
of the Imperial table will not equal the profuse and delicate entertain- 
ments provided by the taste and at the expense of the Roman pontiffs. 
How much more rationally (continues the honest Pagan) would those 
pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the great- 
ness of the city as an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the 
exemplary life of some provincial bkhops, whose temperance and sobri- 


" Three words of Jerom, janette memorur Damasut (tom. jj. p jog r£p gj 
Pammachium. tom. i p. 228, ed. Vallars 1), wash away all his stauis^d blind 
the devout eyes of TUlemont (Mem Eodes. tom. vm p 386-424). ' 

“Jerom himself is forced to allow. crudebssimK mtcrfectiones divers! 
sexu perpetrat* (m Chron. p. r86 [tom. viii. p 809, ed. Vallars]). But an 
original libel or petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccount- 
ably escaped. They affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, and that 
the roof was untiled; that Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, 
gravediggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that none of Ats party were 
killed, but tlat one hundred and socty dead bodies were found. This petition 
IS published by the P. Sirraond, in the first volume of his works. 

" The Batiheo cl Sjcinmus, or Libenus. u jirobably the cborcb of Sancti 
Maria Maggiore, on the Esquilme hiU, Baroruus, a d. 367, No 3; and Donatus, 
Roma Antiqna et Nm a, L it. c 3. P -tdi . 

“The enemies of Damasus styled him yfamroifiux Matronarum, the ladies’ 
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cty, whose mean apparel and downcast looks, recommend their pure, 
and modest virtue to the Deity and his true worshippers! ”** The 
schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the prafcct rnclextatus ” restored the tran- 
quillity of the city. Pnctexlatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness; who disguised a reproach in the form 
of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could obtain the bishopric 
of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Christian religion.” 
This IKely picture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth 
century becomes the more curious as it represents the intermediate degree 
between the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman and the royal 
state of a temporal prince whose dominions extend from the confines of 
Naples to the banks of the Po. 

\\Tien the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed the 
sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and his rigid attachment to 
the forms as well as spirit of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague, was justified by the dangerous 
situation of public affairs; and Valentinian himself was conscious that 
the abilities of the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of 
Julian had relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, the 
most sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the 
East, of the North, and of the South, Their inroads were often vexa- 
tious, and sometimes formidable; but, during the twelve years of the 
reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own domin- 
ions; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble 
counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of annals would more 
forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of the two emperors; but 
the attention of the reader, likewise, would be distracted by a tedious 
and desultory narrative. A separate view of the five great theatres of 

“Ammian xxvii. 3 Perpetoo Numini, vensque ejus eultonbus The in- 
comparable pliancy of a polytheist I 

"Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his prefecture {xxvn 9), s^Ics 
him preclara mdolis gravitatisque, senator (xxii 7, and Vales ad loc.). A 
curious inscription (Grutcr MCII No 2) records, m two columns, his religious 
and avil honours In 6ne line be was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, 
Quindecemvir, Hierophant, etc., etc. In the other, i Questor candidatus, 
more probably titular 2 Prartor 3 Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria 
4. Consular of Lusitania 5 Proconsul of Achaia 6 Prefect of Rome. 7 
Pretorian prefect of Italy 8 Of lUyricum 9 Consul elect, but he died 
before the beginning of the year 385 See Tillemont, Hist des Empcrcurs, 
tom V p 241, 736 

"Facitc me Romane urbis cpiscopum, et ero protinus Chnstianus (jerom, 
tom 11 p 165 [contra Joann lerosol tom, ji p 415, ed Vallars ] ) It is 
more than probable that Damasus would not have purchased his conversion 
at such a price. 
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war — I. Gennany; II. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The East; and V. The 
Danube — will impress a more distinct image of the military state of 
the empire under the reigns of Valeotinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Atemaoni had been offended by the harsh 
and haughty behaviour o! TJrsadus, master of the offices,** who, by 
an act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as well 
as the quantity, of the presents to wb’ch they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new emperor. They e-tpressed, 
and they communicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irasable minds of the (±iefs were exasperated by 
the suspicion of contempt; and the martial youth crowded to their stand 
ard Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul were 
in flames* before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the Alemanni, 
they had secured the capth'cs and the spoil in the forests of Germany 
In the beginning of the ensuing year the miLtaiy force of the whole 
rutioD, in deep and solid columns, broke through the barrier of the 
Rhine during the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally wounded; and the standard of the Heruli 
and Batavians felt into the bands of the conquerors, who displayed, 
with insulung shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victoiy. 

The standard was recovered; but the Batavians had not redeemed 
theshameof their disgrace and Bight in theeyesof their severe judge. It 
was the opinion of \'aIeotiman that his soldiers must learn to fear their 
commander before they could cease to (eat the enemy. The troops 
nere solemnly assembled; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed 
within the drcle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, be 
inflicted a stam of indelible ignominy on the officers whose misconduct 
and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the bi^est bidder. At this tremen- 
dous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the 
indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if he would indulge 
them in another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers Valentinian, with affected 
reluctance, yielded to their entreaties: the Batavians resumed their 
arms, and, with their arms, the invinable resolution of wnmg away 
their disgrace in the blood of the AlemannL*® The prinapal command 
was declmed by Dagalaiphus, and that experienced general, who had 
represented, perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of the campaign, 


•• Ammian. jcxvL 5 Valesius adds a Itai^ and good note on the master of 

-/SSuan-XXTU- Zosimus, L iv [c 9] P -2oi The disgrace of the Sa- 
. suooressed hr the contemporatix soldier, irotn a regard for mihtarj 
which could not affect a Greek rbetonaan of the succeeding age. 
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of seeing his ri%al Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive ad- 
xantage over the scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a 
well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus ad- 
vanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna,** in the temlory 
of Metr, where he surprised a large division of the Alcmanni before 
they had time to run to their arms; and flushed his soldiers with the con- 
fidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another division, or rather 
army, of the enemy, after the cruel and vvanton devastation of the adja- 
cent country, reposed themselves on the shady banks of the Moselle. 
Jovinus, who had view’cd the ground with the eye of a general, made 
his silent approach through a deep and woody vale, till he could dis- 
tinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans Some were bath- 
ing their huge limbs in the river; others were combing their long and 
flaxen hair; others again were swallovring large draughts of rich and 
delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the sound of the Roman trum- 
pet; they saw the enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced dis- 
order; disorder was followed by flight and dismay; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and jav- 
elins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives e^ped to the 
third, and most considerable, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Cba- 
Ions in Chnmpaene; the straggling detachments were hasUly retailed 
to their standard; and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished 
by the fate of their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive bat- 
tie the victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian The bloody 
and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal valour 
and with alternate success. The Ronwns at length prevailed, with the 
loss of about twelve hundred men Six thousand of the Alemanni were 
slain, four thousand were wounded, and the brave Jovinus, after Rasing 
the flying remnant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, re- 
turned to Pans, to receive the applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns 
of the consulship for the ensuing year.** The triumph of the Romans 
was indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom they 
hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant general. 
This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of 
the troops, was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son 
of Vadomair, a German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of 
a daring and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated 
and protected by the Romans,*® and the violation of the laws of human- 
ity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the weakness of the 
declining empire The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public 

“See D’AnviIle, Notice de I’Anacnne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the 
Moselle, which is not specified by Ammiamis, is clearly understood by Mascoii 
(Hist of the Ancient Germans, vu 2). 

“The battles are described by Ammianus (xxvii 2) and by Zosimus (L iv 
p 209), who supposes Valentinian to have been present 
Studio solicitante nostronim, occubuit. Ammian. xxvit 10. 
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councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power of the sword. 

^^lule the Alemanni apf>eared to be humbled by their recent calami- 
ties, the pride of \'alentinian was mortified by the une-ipccted surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal dty of the Upper Germany. 
In the unsuspicious moment of a Christian festis-al, Rando, a bold and 
artful chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed 
the Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retirrf with a multitude 
of capti\es of either sex. Valentiiuan rcsohed to execute severe ven- 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their country, most 
probably on the side of Rhietia The emperor in person, accompanied by 
his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the bead of a formidable army, 
which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, the two 
masteis-gener^ of the cavalry and infantr>' of the West. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed their camp on 
a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain in the modem duchy of i\lr- 
tembcrg, and resolutely expected the approach of the Romans The 
life of Valentiniaa was exposed to imminent danger by the intrepid 
curiosity with which he persisted to explore some secret and unguarded 
path A troop of barbarians suddenly ro<e from their ambuscade; and 
the emperor, who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep and slip- 
pery descent, was obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and 
his helmet magnificently enriched with gold and preaous stones. At 
the signal of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mountain of Solidnium on three diflerent sides. Every 
step which they gained increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy: and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. 
After this signal victory Valentinian returned to his winter quarters at 
Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of splendid 
and triumphal games.** But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to 
the conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the important and 
laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against an enemy whose strength 
was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, which incessantly flowed 
from the most distant tribes of the North.** The banks of the Rhine, 
from its source to the straits of the ocean, were closely planted with 


“The ocpedition of Valemioian i> rebted by Amman^js (xxvii. lo) ; and 
celebrated by Ausonius (Mo»eIL 421, etc.), *ho foolishly supposes that the 
RoRiaBS uere ignorant of the sources of l*>e Danube 

ji>r. ■\VilhaTa Smith points ont that Aosomu* merely says that “they are 
not recorded tn Roman histoiy.”— O SJ 
••InEnanis emm ratio, jam inde ab ransnabnlts primis varictate eascum im- 
•iinuta' ita ssrpm* adolescit, nt ftusse tongw s»^Iis wtimetcr Intacta. Am- 
_ yTviu S- The Count de Cuat (Htsl. del Penples de 1 Europe, tom. ti 
*^ 370) ascr*'* fecundity of the Alemawt lo their easy adoption of 

itrang^- 

[Guuot c 
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Strong casUes and convenient towers, new works and new arms were 
invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was skilled m the mechanical 
arts, and his numerous levies of Roman and barbarian youth were 
severely trained in all the exercises of war The progress of the work, 
which was sometimes opposed by modest representations and some 
times by hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul during the 
nine subsequent years of the administration of Valenlinian 
That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims of 
Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divisions of 
the tribes of Germany About the middle of the fourth centurv, the 
countries, perhaps of Lusacc and Thuringia, on cither side of the Elbe, 
were occupied by the vague dominion of the Burcundians, a warlike 
and numerous pieople of the Vandal race,** whose obscure name insen 
sibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flour- 
ishing province The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 
manners of the Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution The appellation of Settdinos was 
given to the king or general, and the title of Sintstus to the high priest of 
the nation The person of the pnest was sacred, and his dignity per 
petual, but the temporal government was held by a very precarious 
tenure If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of the king, 
he was immediately deposed and the injustice of his subjects made 
him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the regularity of the 
seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within the sacerdotal de 
partment** The disputed possession of some salt pits®* engaged the 

po nt of the extraordinary fecundity of the Alemanni as shown by the fact 
that while the birth rate of Rome was decreasing that of the Germans was 
increasing bey-ond all precedent Malthus aslvS What northern reservoir 
supplied this incessant stream of daring ad>enturers> Montesquieus solution 
of the problem will I think hardly be admitted (Grandeur ct Decadence des 
Romams c. 16 p 187) The whole difficulty is at once removed if we apply 
to the German nations at that time a fact which is so generally known to 
ha%e occurred m America and suppose that when not checked by wars and 
famine they increas^ at a rate winch would double their numbers in twenty 
fi'e or thirty years The propriety nay e%en tlie necessity of applying this 
rate of increase to the inhabitants of ancient Germany will strikingly appear 
from that valuable picture of iheir manners which has been left us by Tacitus 
[Tac Germania section De Moribus Gerraanorum c 1620 — O S] 

’’Ammian xxviit •’ Zostmus 1 iv [c i6| p 214. The younger Victor 
mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian nova arma meditari fingere 
terra seu hmo simulacra [Epit c. 45 1 

” Bel! COSOS et pubis immcnsx Mnbus affluentes et ideo metuendos finiti 
mis univcrsis Amm an xxvm S 

[Pliny thought the Burgundians to be a pure Vandalic race In reality 
they were cognate fn blood and speedi to both the Vandals and the Goths 
— O S] 

**I am always apt to suspect hstorians and travellers of improving extra 
ordinary facts into general laws Amniianus ascribes a similar custom to 
Rsypt and the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta tsin or Roman empire (De 
Huns tom ti part 1 p 79) 

Salnarum finiumque causa Alemannis saspe jurgabant Aramian xxvm. 
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Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent contests: the latter wre 
easily tempted by the seaet solicitations and liberal offers of the em- 
peror; and their fabulous descent from the Roman soldiers who had 
formerly been left to garrison the fortresses of Drusus was admitted with 
mutual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest.”* An army 
of fourscore thousand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the 
Rhine, and Impatiently required the support and subsidies which Valen- 
tinian had promised; but they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless exj»ctatioo, they were compelled to retire. 
The anns and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of 
their just resentment; and their massacre of the captives served to 
embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. 
The inconstancy of a wise prince may perhaps be explained by some 
alteration of circumstances; and perhaps it was the origirul design of 
Valentmian to intimidate rather than to destroy; as the balance of power 
would have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of (he 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, 
with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with a light 
and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, marched fifty 
mfles into the country, and would infallibly have seized the object of 
his purstiit, If bis judidous measures had not been defeated by the im- 
patience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards admitted to the 
honour of a personal conference with the emperor; and the fawurs 
which he received fixed him, till the hour of his death, a steady and 
sincere friend of the republic.*** 

The land was covert by the fortifications of Valenlinian; but the 
sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations of the 
Saxons, That celebrated name, in which we ha\e a dear and domestic 
interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy it 
faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, and three small 
Islands towards the mouth of the Elbe.*** This contracted territory, the 


5 Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sa!a, a river which produced 
lilt, and which had been the obiect of anaent contention. Tacit Annal xui. 
57, and Lipsius ad loc. 

"•Jam indc temporibus priscis foboletn se esse Romanam Cur^undii scionf 
and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros I. vn 
c. 32). It IS annihilated by the decisive authority of Phny, who composed 
the History of Drusus, and served m Gemany (Plm Secund. Epist. in s), 
wilhm Sixty years after the death of that hero Ctrtnanorum genera ijuiniiuc; 
Vmdib, quorum para Burgundtaner, etc. (IIisU I^**"*"- w, 28). 

•"The wars and regoliationa relative to the Rurgundians and Alemanni 
are distinctly related by Ammianus Marcellinui (xxviii 5, xxix, 4 xxx 3). 
Orosms (L viL c. 32), and the Chroniclfi of Jerom and Cassiodoruf, fix some 
j,fe, and add some orcumsUnecs , , , 

-•Erl rir ref ZH»rt, At the northern ex- 

. of the peninsula (the Canbnc promontory of PJmy. iv. 27) Ptolemy 

",,„nant of the Cimbn He fills the interval between the Saxane and 
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present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the 
ocean, who filled the British island with their language, their laws, and 
their colonies, and who so long defended the liberty of the North against 
the arms of Charlemagne.”* The solution of this difficulty is easily 
derived from the similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of 
Germany, which were blended wth each other by the slightest accidents 
of war or friendship. The situation of the native Saxons disposed them 
to embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and piratesj and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation of 
Iheir bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy solitude 
of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the Elbe 
whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who 
aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the 
wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, how- 
ever, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons were furnished 
by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. They possessed 
arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits of naval war, but 
the difficulty of issuing through the northern Columns of Hercules 
(vxhich during several months of the year are obstructed with ice) con- 
fined their skill and courage within the limits of a spacious lake. The 
rumour of the successful armaments which sailed from the mouth of 
the Elbe would soon provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of 

the Cimbri with six obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth 
century, under die national appellation of Danes See Ouver German Antio. 

1 111 C 21, 22, 2S 

’“M. dAnvillc (Etablisscment des Etats de I’Eurepe, etc, p ip-26) ha* 
marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne 

[Latham proposes anotlier solution of this Saxon problem He suggests 
that the term “ Saxon ” was a general appellation given by the Celts of 
Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast and the water-systems of the Lower 
Rhine, Weser, Lower Elbe, and Eydcr, to Low Germans on the Rhine, to 
Frisians and Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians on the Eydcr He 
observes that Saxon was a word like Greek, t < a term which in the language 
of die Hellenes was so very special, partial, and unimportant, as to have been 
practically a foreign term, or at least anything but a native name, whilst in 
that of the Romans it was one of general and widely extended import Hence, 
»'iMfa/ir jiiKfandw, it is the insignificant Saxones of the neck of die Cimbric 
Chersonese, and die three Saxon islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who are 
the analogues of die equally unimportant Graci of Epirus, and these it was 
whose name eventually comprised populations as different as the Angles and 
the Saxons of Saxony, even as the word Grsecus m the mouth of a Roman 
comprised Dorians, Bohans, Macedonians, Athenians, Rhodians, etc. In this 
way the name was German but its extended import was Celtic and Roman. 
Cf Latham. Germania of Tacitus, Epilegomena, p cxv ff, also Morns, Out- 
lines of English Accidence, pp 3*io — O S] 

The fleet of Drusus bad failed in their attempt to pass, or e% en to approach, 
the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), 
and the naval enterprise was never resumed (Tacit de Monbus German c. 
3jt) The knowledge which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the 
Baltic (c 44, 45) was obtained by their land journeys in seardi of amber. 
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Schleswip, and to launch their vessels on the great sea. The various 
troops of pirates and adventurers who fought under the same standard 
were insensibly united in a permanwt sodety, at first of rapine, and 
afterwards of goNTmment. A militai}' confrferatjon was gradually 
moulded into a national body by the gentle operation of marriage and 
consanguinity; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance ac- 
cepted the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not estab- 
lished by the most unquestionable eiddence, we should appear to abuse 
the credulity of our readers by the description of the vessels in which 
the Sixon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the German Ocean, 
the British Channel, and tlie Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large Hal- 
bottomed boats was framed of l^ht timber, but the sides and upper 
works consisted only of wicker, with a covering of strong hides.*” In 
the course of their slow and distant navigations thej* must aJwaj-s have 
been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to the misfortune, of 
shipwreck; and the naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled 
with the accounts of the losses which they sustained on the coasts of 
Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils 
both of the sea and of the shore: their skill was confirmed by the lubits 
of enterprise; the meanest of their mariners was ablse capable of hand- 
ling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel; and the Saxons 
rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, which concealed their design, 
and dispersed the fleets of the enemy.'” After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of the West they extended 
the scene of their depredations, and the most sequestered places bad 
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%\-atcr that they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up 
the great rivers; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were 
transported on waggons from one ri\cr to another; and the pirates who 
had entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
reign of \'alcntinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were afillcled by 
the Saxons: a military’ count was stationed for the defence of the sea- 
coast, or Armorican limit; and that officer, who found Jiis strength or 
his abilities unequal to tbe task, implored the assistance of Severus, 
nastcr-gcncral of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and outnum- 
bered, were forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
of their tali and robust youth to sene in the Imperial armies. They 
stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat; and the condition was 
readily granti^ by the Roman general, who meditated an act of per- 
fidy,*** imprudent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive and 
in arms to rc\ engc the fate of his countrymen. The premature eagerness 
of the infantry, who were secretly posl^ in a deep vrallcy, betrayed the 
ambuscade; and they would perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the 
combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate Ibcir companions, and 
to overwhelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prison- 
ers were saved from the edge of the sword to shed their blood In the 
amphitheatre; and the orator Syinmachus complains that twenty-nine of 
those desperate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, 
had disappointed the amusement of the public Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil; and that they ascertained by lot the objects 
of the barbarous sacrifice.*** 

II. The fabulous colonies of Eg>’plbns and Troj’ans, of Scandinavians 
and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused the credulity of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the light of science and 
philosophy,*®® The present age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion that the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually 
peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 

‘”Amn«an (-cxvni 5) justifies this breach of failh to pirates and robbers; 
and Ofosius (1 vii c. 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt; sirtute atque 
agilitatc ternbiles 

‘"Symmachus (1 11 Epist 46) ***11 presumes to mention the sacred names 
of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn 
(I viii. Epist 6). with less inconsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons 

“*In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to 
undermine with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brultis the Trojan, who 
IS now buried in silent oblivion, with Scola, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her 
numerous progeny Yet I am informed that some champions of the Milesian 
colony may still be found among the onginal natnes of Ireland A people 
dissatisfied with their present condition grasp at any visions of th-;r past or 
future glory 
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to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic onein 
txM distinctly presersed in the perpetual resemblance of language, of 
religion, and of manners and the peculiar characters of the British 
lnb« mitht be nnturally ascribed to the influerce of accidental and 
1^1 arcumslanccs.”® The Roman province was reduced to the slate 
of civilised and peaceful ‘^rvilude the rights of savage freedom were 
contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia The inhabitants of that 
northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, be 
tween the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Piers/" who have 
since experienced a very different fortune The power, and almost the 
menor>, of the Piets have been extingui«hed b> their successful nvals, 
and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, the honours 
of the English name The hand of nature had contributed to mark the 
anaent distinction of the Scots and Piets The former were the men 
of the hills, and the latter those of the plain The eastern coast of CaJe 
donia may be considered as a level and ferlffe country, which, even in 
a rude state of Ullage, was capable of producing a considerable quantity 
of com, and the epithet of cruttmeh, or wheat-eaters, expressed the con 
tempt or envy of the carnivorous highlander The cultivation of the 
earth might mtroduce a more accurate separation of property, and the 
habits of a sedentary life, but the love of arms and rapine was sUlI the 
ruling passion of the Piets and their warriors, who stripped themselves 
for a day of battle, were distinguished, tn the eyes of the Romans by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures The western part of Caledonia irregularly rises 
into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the fofl of the husband 
man, and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle The high 
landers were condemned to the occupaUous of «hepherds and hunters 
and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation they acquired 
the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue is said to be 


"Taolus or rather his father in law Agncola, nugbt remark the German 
or Spanish complexion of some British tribes But it was their sober del berate 
opoion In uniiersum tamen Kstimanti Gallos Mcmum solum occupasse 
cred b le est Eoruni sacra deprehendas sermo baud multum diersus” 
(m Vit AgncoL c. xi.) Oesar had obseoed their common religion (Com 
meat d« Bello Gallic© ti. ij) and in hi$ time the emigrat on from the Belgic 
Gaul was a recent, or at least an histonca! event <v 12) Camden the British 
Strabo has modestly ascertained oor genu ne antiqu t es (Br tanma sol i 
Introduction p ii xxxu} 

"In the dark and doubtfnl paths of Caledon an antiquity J have chosen 
for my guides two teamed and ingemous Hi^anders whom the r b rtJi and 
^ucation had peculiarly qualified for that office See Cr heal D ssertations on 
the Or gin Antiqu tics, etc-, of the Caledonians by Dr John Maepherson. 
London 1768 m 4to and Introduction to the History of Great Br tain and 
Irelani by James ilacpherson. Esq London. 1773 . m 41© third ed t. Dr 
kfacpberson was a minister in the Iste of Slge and it is a circamstance hon 
mirable for ffie present age that a work replete wnth erudition and crit cisra 
Should have been composed m the most remote of the Hebrides 
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equivalent to that of uandcrtrs, or vagrants The inhabitants of a 
barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply of food in the waters 
The deep lakes and bays which intersect their country are plentifully 
stored with fish, and they gradually ventured to cast their nets in the 
waves of the ocean The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scat- 
tered along the western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity and 
improved their skiU, and they acquired, by slow degrees, the art, or 
rather the habit, of managing their boats in a tempestuous sea, and of 
steering their nocturnal course by the light of the well known stars 
The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a 
spacious island, which obtained, from its luauriant vegetation, the epi 
thet of Green, and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of 
Erm, or feme, or Ireland It is probable that m some remote period of 
anbquity the fertde plains of Ulster received a colony of hungiy Scots, 
and that the strangers of the North, who had dared to encounter the 
arms of the legions, spread their conquests over the savage and unwar 
like nabves of a solitary island It is certain that, in the dcdmmg age 
of the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were 
inhabited by the Scots, and that the kmdred tribes, who were often asso 
ciated in rmlitary enterprise, were deeply affected by the various aca 
dents of their mutual fortunes They long cherished the lively tradi 
turn of their common name and origin and the missionaries of the Isle 
of Saints, who diffused the light of Chnstianity over North Britain, 
established the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were the natu 
ral, as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race The loose and 
obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who scat 
tered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century On 
this slight foundation a huge superstructure of fable was gradually reared 
by the bards and the monks, two orders of men who equally abused 
the privilege of fiction The Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, 
adopted their Irish genealogy and the annals of a long line of imaginary 
kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the classic ele 
gance of Buchanan *** 

“ The Insh descent of the Scots has been revived m the Jast moments of its 
decay and strenuously supported by the Rev Mr Whitaker (Hist, of Man 
Chester vol i p 430 431 and Genuine History of the Britons asserted etc. 
p X54 293) "iet he acknowledges J That the Scots of Amraianus Marcel 
1 nus {ajj. 340) were already settled m Caledonia and that the Roman authors 
do not afford any h nts of their emigration from another country 2 Tl at all 
the accounts of such cm graUons which have been asserted or received by 
Insh bards Scotch historians or English antiquaries (Buchanan Camden, 
Usher Still ngfleet etc.) are totally fabulous 3 That three of the Irish 
tribes wh ^ are mentioned by Ptolemy (a D 150) were of Caledonian extrac 
tion 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes of the house of Fingal 
acqu red and possessed the monarchy of Ireland After these concessions the 
remain ng difference between Mr \\h laker and h s adversaries is minute and 
^scure The genuine history whidi he produces of a Fergus the cousin of 
Oss an who was transplanted 324} Scorn Ireland to Caledonia is built 
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Six years after the death of Constantine the destructive inroads of 
the Scots and Picls required the presence of his youngest son who 
reigned m the Western empire Constans visited his British dominions 
but we may form some estimate of the importance of his achievements 
by the language of panegyric, which celebrates only his triumph o\ez 
the elements, or, in other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy 
pa^ge from the port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich The 
^amities which the afilictcd provmcials continued to experience from 
foreign ^ar and domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and 
corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Constantius, and the transient 
relief which they might obtam from the virtues of Julian was soon lost 
by the absence and death of their benefactor The sums of gold and 
sil\er which had been pamfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for 
the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com 
manders discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military service 
were publicly sold, the distress of the soldiers, who were injunously 
deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent 
desertion, the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways were 
infested with robbers The oppression of the good and the unpuaity 
of the wicked equally contributed to diffuse through the island a spirit 
of discontent and revolt, and every ambitious subject, every desperate 
enle, might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting the weak and dis 
tracted government of Britain The hosule Inbes of the North who 
detested the pride and power of the Kmg of the World, suspended’ their 
domMtic feuds and the barbarians of the land and sea the Scots the 
Piets, and the Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury 
from the wall of Antomus to the shores of Kent Every production of 


on a conj^ral supplement lo the Erse poetry and the feeble evidence of 
Richard of Cirencester a monk of the fourteenth century The lively smnt 
of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to foraet the nat^iire 
of a question which he so vehemently debates and so ahsoJutety dec des 

[The origin of the Picts and Scots has been a vexed quest on for the oast 
120 years \\ith respect to the Scots it is noiv generally admitted that thev 
belonged to the same race as the inhab tants of Ireland, being indeed cmiffranM 
from the north-east of Ireland and are to all intents and purposes renreter,t^,4 
by the Gaels of the present day The Piets arc now genera^ bel e?ed to be 
closely allied to the Kelts and the Welsh. They were probably those ancient 
Caledonian tribes which inhabited the far north of Scotland and were the 
remains of an old*r em gration from Gaul Both Professor Rhys and Pro 
fessor Bury have fallen into error here. Cf Skene Celtic Scotland vol 
also Hume Browns History of Scotland sol l chaps i 1 1 Andrew Lanns 
History of Scotland voL i. chaps i v The Picts were more akin to ^e 
Welsh the Cornish and the Armoncans than to the Gaels proper Q S 1 
*“Heme tumentes ac s^vicntcs undas calcastis Oceani sub rem s vestris 
iBSperatum imperatons faciem Britannus erpavit Julus Fimiicus lla 
temus de Errore Profan Relg p 464 [p 59 «J- ^ugd. B 1672] ed t Gronov 
ad calcem Minuc. FeL See Tillemont (H st des hmpereurs tom n p 336) 

“‘Libanius Orat. Parent c xxxix p 264. This curious passage has escaped 

Ihe dll gence of our British antiquaries 
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art and nature, every object of conveniences or luxury, Tihich they were 
incapable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain A philosopher may de 
plore the eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess that the 
desire of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of conquest 
From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this rapacious 
spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledonians but the 
same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace and 
of the laws of war Their southern neighbours have felt, and perhaps 
exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and Piets,*** and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti,**^ the enemies, and afterwards 
the soldiers, of Valentiman, are accused by an eye witness of delighting 
in the taste of human flesh When they hunted the woods for prey, it is 
said that they attacked the shepherd rather than his flock, and that 
they curiously selected the most delicate and brawny parts both of 
males ^nd females, which they prepared for their horrid repasts *'* If in 
the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow a 
race of cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate in the period 
of the Scottish history the opposite extremes of savage and civilised 
life Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to en 
courage the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce m some fu 
ture age the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere 
Every messenger who escapied across the British channel conveyed 
the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of Valentiman, 
and the emperor was soon informed that the two military commanders 
of the province had been surprised and cut off by the barbarians Sev 
erus count of the domestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly 
recalled, by the court of Treves The representations of Jovinus served 
only to indicate the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious 
consultation, the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was in 

“The Caledomans praised and coveted the gold the steeds the lights etc 
of the siratger See Dr Blairs Dissertation on Ossian vol ii p 343 and 
Mr Maepherson s Introduction p 242 286 
“Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II vol t 
p 182) and S r David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland 
vol 1 p 69) a barbarous inroad of the Scots at a time (ad IJ37) when law 
rel gion and society must liave softened their primitive manners 
‘ Attacotti belhcosa hommum natio Ammian xxvii 8 Camden (Intro 
duct p chi ) has restored their true name in the texit of Jerom The bands 
of Attacotti which Jerom had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed m Italy 
and Illyricum (Notitia S vm xtxix xl ) 

’“Cum Ipse adolescentulus m Gallavidenm Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem 
Brittannicam humanis vesci camibus et cum per silvas porcorura greges et 
armentorum pecudumque repenant pastorum nates et femmanim pafillas 
solere absemdere et has solas cibonim delicias arbitran Such is the evidence 
of Jerom (tom 11 p 75 [adv Jovinianum, I n tom it p 335 ed. Vallars]) 
whose veracity I find no reason to question 
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tru5t«l to tlie abilities of the brave Theodosius Th^ exploits of thii 
general, the father of a Imeof emperors, have been celebrated, with pe- 
culiar complacency’, b^ the wrilers of the age, but his real men! de- 
sera ed their applause, and his nominitton was rcccn-^, by the army and 
proamce, os a sure presage of approaching Mctor^ He seized the fa\- 
ourablc moment of nivigalion, and •ecurel) landed the numerous and 
STtenn lianJsof the Ilcrult and Itaisanns, the Jovnns and the Victors 
In his march from Sindnich to London Theodosius defcatecl «evcrat 
parties of the barbarwns, released o multitude of ciplncs, anil, after 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the <poiI, established the 
fame of disinterested justice b> the restitution of the rennmdcr to the 
rightful proprietors, i he atizens of 1 ondon who had almost despaired 
of their safety, threw open ihetr gates, and, as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Tr^a-es the Important aid of a military lieu 
tenant and t a\d goaernor, he executed wiih wisdom and vigour the la- 
borious task of the deliverance of Britain The vngrant soldiers were 
recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty dispelled the public ap- 
prehensions, and his cheerful example allcMated the ngour of martial 
di«apline The scattered and desultory warfare of the barbarians, who 
infested the land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal victory, 
but the prudent spirit and consummate art of the Roman general were 
displayed in the operations of two campaigns, which successively res- 
cue evcr> part of the province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 
enem> 1 he «pl<ndour of the aties and the security of the fortifications 
were diligently restored b> the paternal care of Theodosius, who with 
a strong hand confined the trerobimg Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of ValenUa, the glories of the reign of Valentinian “• The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained w ith the blood of 
the Piets, that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hyper- 
borean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of his naval 
victory over the Saxon pirates.’” He left the province with a fair as well 


“•Ammianus has concisely represented (xx i, xxtj 4 xxyh. 8 xxvni 3) 
the whole senes of the British war 


“•Horreseit ratilms impervia Thule. 

Ille nec false nomine Picios 
Edomuit Scotnmque vago mueronc secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas reniis audacibus undas 

Claudian m lu Cons Honorn ver sj etc. 

Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades incaluit Pictoroia sanguine Thule. 

Scotorum cnmulos flevit glaeiahs leme 

In IV Cons Hon ver ai etc 

likewise Pacatus (m Panegyr Vet xi^ 5) Cut it is not easy to appre 
eute the intrinsic value of flattery and ineUphor C^pare iht Bniuh yic 
wries of Bolanus (Statius Silv v s) widi ha real character (Tacit m Vit 
Agncol c j6) 
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as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted to the rank of 
master general of the cavalry by a prince who could applaud, without 
envy, the merit of his servants In the important station of the Upper 
Danube, the conqueror of Britain ched»ed and defeated the armies of the 
Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress the revolt of Africa 
III The prmce who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people to con 
stder him as the accomplice of his ministers The military command of 
Africa ^d been long exercised by Count Romanus, and his abilities were 
not inadequate to his station, but as sordid interest was the sole motive 
of his conduct, he acted on most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert The three 
flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union, were obliged, for the 
first time, to shut their gates against a hostile mvasion, several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred, the villages and 
even the suburbs were pillaged, and the Vines and fruit trees of that 
rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages of Gmtulia The 
unhappy provincials implored the protection of Romanus, but the> 
soon found that their military governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the barbarians As they were incapable of furnishing the foui 
thousand camels and the exorbitant present which be required before he 
Would march to the assistance of Tripoli, his demand was equivalent to 
a refusal, and he might justly be accused as the author of the public 
calamity In the annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated 
two deputies to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of 
a gold victory, and to accompany this tribute of duty, rather than of 
gratitude, with their humble complaint that they were ruined by the 
enemy and betrayed by their governor If the seventy of Valentinian 
had been rightly directed, it would have fallen on the guilty head of 
Romanus But the count, long exercised in the arts of corruption had 
despatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship 
of Remigius, master of the offices The wisdom of the imperial counal 
was deceived by artifice, and their honest indignation was cooled by de 
lay At length, when the repetition of complaint had been justified by 
the repeiition of public misfortunes the notary Palladius was sent from 
the court of Treves to examine the state of Africa and the conduct of 
Romanus The rigid impartiality of Paliadius was easily disarmed, he 
was tempted to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure which 
he brought with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the mo 
ment that he was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse 

‘“Amimanus frequently mentions their conalium annuum legitimum etr 
Lcplis and Sabrata are long since niined, but the city of Oea the native 
«untry of Apuleius st 11 flourishes under the provincial denommaiion of 
See CellariUs (Geograph. Antiqua tom ii part lu p 8r) DAnville 
tUrographie Anoenne tom. in p ?z 7 a) and Marsiol (Afnque tom ii. 
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10 atlrsl thf InnKmcP arul mrrit of the count, 'riiccharpp of the Trip- 
fililan^ wai dfcbrft! to l>c ard frn-olom, and ralladiui hlmvlf wm 
vnl back from Tfhr% In Africa t^Uh n special com.Tj«don to tliJCOxTC 
ard jm>v<utr the authon of thh Irrplom conspiracy apiirjt the repre- 
fcntati\-« of the vnTrei^rn. flis Inrjuifiea wrrt* managed with w much 
dfttrn'iy am! success, that he romjiellr*! the cillrens of I.cptli, who had 
a recent sirre of eieht daj-s, to contradict the truth of their 
own decterv and tn cemuie the Ijehasinor of their own dr^juties .K 
filfxxjy rentmee was pronounceil, without hesitation, by the rash and 
hradstronp cruelty of Valcnllnlan. The president of Tripoli, who had 
pftsumetl to pity the distress of the prosince, was publicly executed at 
Utica; four diiilnRuishetl citlrtnswere pul to death as the accomplices 
of the imaRinarj* fraud, ard the tonfrues of two others seere cut out by 
the finresj order of the emperor. Ronunus, elated by impunity and irri- 
tated by resistance, was still continued In the mlJitarj' command, llil 
the .Africans s»ere provolcfl. by his as’arice, to join the rebellious stand- 
ard of Firmta, the Moor.’** 

His father Kabal was one of the richest and meat powerful of the 
Moorish princes srho acinowled^ed the supremacy of Rome. Rut as 
he left, either li>' Ids wises or concubines, a \fr>’ numerous posterity, the 
wealthy lnhefli.ince was e.sfrerly disputes!, and 7 -imna, one of his 
sons, iru slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Tirmus. The fmpLnc- 
able ieal with which Romanus prosecuted the Icyal resenje of this mur- 
der could be a.scnbe<I only toa motK’eof avarice or personal hatred; but 
on this occasion his claims were Just, his influence was weighty, and 
I'irmus clearly understoofi that he must either present his neck to the 
executioner, or appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to 
bis sword and to the people.'*’ He was received as the deliverer of his 
country, and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable onl}' 
to a submissive province, the tyrant of Africi became the object of uni- 
versal contempt. The ruin of Cxsarea, which was plundered and burnt 
by the licentious btrbarwns, convinced the refractoij' cities of the dan- 
ger of resistance; the power of rirrous was established, at least in the 
prov incfs of Mauritania and Numldb, and it seemed to be his only doubt 


•"Ammian. xxviii 6. Tillemoni (IIi*t dci Empereurs, tom. v. p. S5. 676) 
lias discussed the chronological difliculclrs of the historj of Count Romanui. 

•*»Xhe chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1 vn 
c. 3t. p. SSt, ediL Havercamp > seems to place the revolt of Tirmus after the 
d'raths of Valcnlinian and Valens Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom v. p 691) 
endeavours to pick his way The paUent and sure-footed mule of the Alps 
may be trusted m the most slippery paths , _ ..... 

[Gibbon has erred here through roisimderstanding Qrostus VvTiat the latter 
cines say IS that Theodosius was sent t>y Valentmtan ag^nst Firmus the Moor. 
The resoU was suppressed either m 373 aecording to Ktiche and Silvers or 
according to Cagnat. The war was much lonMr protracted than Gib 
1" aecount would lead us to suppose Only after Igmaaen had been more 
h” once seserely defeated did he consent to gne up the person of the man 
had srasM W" prot«tioiu-0 S 1 
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whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the purple 
of a Roman emperor. Hut the imprudent and unhappy Africans soon 
discos ered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently con- 
sulted their oss-n strength or the abilities of their lc.ader. Before he 
could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor of the West 
had futed the choice of a general, or tiuit a fleet of transports svas col- 
lected .at the mouth of the Rhone, he svas suddenly informed that the 
great Theodosius, svith a small band of veterans, had landed near Igilgllis, 
or Gigeri, on the African coast, and the timid usurper sunk under the 
ascendant of s-irtue and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms 
and treasures, his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use 
of those arts svhich, in the same country and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Ju^rtha. He attempted to de- 
ceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Roman general, 
to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the duration of the 
war by succcssisely engaging the independent tribes of Africa to es- 
pouse his quarrel or to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated the ex- 
ample and obtained the success of his predecessor Metellus. When Fir- 
mus, in the character of a suppliant, accused his own rashness and humbly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valentinian re- 
ceived and dismissed him with a friendly embrace; but he diligently 
requited the useful and substantial pledges of a sincere repentance, nor 
could he be persuaded, by the assurances of peace, to suspend for an 
instant the operations ot an active war. A dark conspiracy was d^ 
tected by the penetration of Theodosius, and he satUhed, without much 
reluctance, the public indignation which he bad secretly excited. Several 
of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, according to ancient 
custom, to the tumult of a military execution; many more, by the am- 
putation of both their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spec- 
tacle of horror; the hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and 
the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admiration. 
Amidst the boundless plains of G*tulia and the innumerable valleys of 
Mount Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus; and if 
the usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
•, the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perseverance 
of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination that the war 
should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that every nation of 
Africa which presumed to support his cause should be involved in his 
ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, wnich seldom exceeded three 
thousand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced with a steady 
prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart of a country where 
he was sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousand Moors The 
boldness of his charge dismayed the irregular barbarians, they were dis- 
concerted by his seasonable and orderly retreats; they were continually 
baffled by the unknown resources of the military art, and they felt and 
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confessed the just superiority trhtch was assumed by the leader of a 
cjvilbed nation. When Thct^osiiis entered the extensive dominions of 
Igmazen, ling of the Isallenses, the haughty savage required, in words 
of defiance, his name and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” replied 
the stem and disdainful count, “I am the general of Valentinlan, the 
lord of the world, nho has sent me hither to pursue and punish a des- 
perate robber. Deliver him Instantly into my hands; and be assured, 
that, if thou dost not obey ibe commands of tTi>’ invincible sovereign, 
thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly eiUr- 
pated. ” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy had strength 
and resolution to execute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that 
were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes of 
escape, and the Moorish tjTant, after wine had extinguished the sense 
of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph af the Romans b}' slrang- 
Img himself fn the nighL Hts dead body, the only present which Igma- 
ren could offer to the conqueror, vras carelessly thrown upon a camel; 
and Theodosius, leading back hb vrictorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted 
by the warmest acclamations of joy and foj-aJty 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; it was restored by 
the virtue of Theodosius; and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inqmry of the repective treatment which the two generals receiv^ 
from the Imperial court. The authority of Count Romanus had been 
suspended by the master-general of the cavalrj', and he was commit- 
ted to safe and honourable custody till the end of the war. His crimes 
were proved by the most authentic evidence, and the public expected. 
With some impatience, the decree of severe justice. But the partial and 
powerful favour of ilellobaudes encouraged him to challenge his legal 
judges, to obtain repeated debj-s for the purpose of procuring a crowd 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct by the ad- 
ditional of fraud and forgery. About the same time the restorer 
of Britain and Africa, on a vague suspidon that his name and services 
were superior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at 
Carthage. Valentmbn no longer rdgn^, and the death of Theodosius, 
as well as the impunity of Romanos, may justly be imputed to the arts 
of the ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexperi- 
enced > outh of his sons.^” 

If the geographical accuracy of Anunianus had been fortunately be- 
stowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have traced, 
-with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of his march 
But the tedious enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 


“Amiaan. x:ux. 5- The text of tfus tong ehaptw- (fifteen qaarto pages) 
S» broken and corrupted , and the narratiTe is pcrpl«ed by the want of 
rfiropolt^ica! and geograpjbcaJ landmaAs 
nfcj Vmm ian. xxvui. 4. Orosins, L w. c. 33. P- SSr. S5^ Jerom. in Chron. 
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Africa maj be reduced to the Rcnenl remark, that the> were all of the 
5i\arth\ race of the Moors that they inhabited the back setUements 
of the Mauritanian and Numuhan proamccs, the country, as they Iu\e 
Since been termed bj the Arabs, of dales and of locusts,*** and that, 
as Ihc Roman pc«cr declined in Africa, the boiindar> of cnniiscd man 
ners and cultiratcd land nas insensibly contracted Hc)'ond the utmost 
limits of the Moors, the cast nnd mho pitable dc»ert of the South ex- 
tends above n thou-and miles to the banhs of the Niger The ancients, 
who had n very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of 
Africa were sometimes tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever 
remain destitute of mhabilants,”’ and they sometimes amused their 
fancy bj filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters,'” 
with horned and cloven tooted satyrs,’” with fabulous centaurs,’" and 
with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare against 
the cranes ’ ’ Carthage would have trembled at the strange intelligence 
that the countries on either side of the equator were filled with innumcr 
able nations who differed only in their colour from the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the human species, and the subjects of the Roman empire 
imght have anaiouslj expected that the swarms of barbarians which is 
sued from the North would soon be encountered from the South by new 
'warms of barbarians equally fierce and equally formidable These 
gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled by a more intimate ac 

‘“Leo Atncanul (in the Viaggi di Ramusio loin i fol 78-By) has traced 
a curioui picture of the people and the country which are more minutely 
described m the Afnque cl« Marmol tom lit p I 54. 

“This uninhabitable tone »-as gradually reduced by the improvements of 
ancient geography from forty five to twenty four or even sixteen degrees 
of latitude See a leanied and judiaous note of Dr Robertson Hist of 
America vol 1 p 4’*6 _ 

’■Intra si credere Iibct vix jam homines et magis scmifen Blcmmyes 
SatjTi etc. Pomponius Mela i 4 P *6 Voss in 8 to Plmy phtlojo 
thcatly explains (vi 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had credulously 
admitted (v 8) 

"If the satyr was the orang-outang the great human ape (Buffon Hist. 
Nat tom xiv p 43 etc ) one of that speoes might actually be shown alive 
at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. Yet some difficulty will still remain 
about the conversation which St Anthony held with one of these pious savages 
m the desert of Thebais (Jerom in Vit Paul Eremit tom i p 338) 

***St Anthony ITcewise met one of these monsters whose existence was 
scr ously asserted by the emperor Claudius The public laughed but his 
praifect of Egypt had the address to send an artful preparation the embalmed 
corpse of an Hippoeentaur which was preserved almost a century afterwards 
in the Imperial palace See PI ny (Hist Natur va 3) and the judicious 
observations of Freret (Memo res de lAcad tom va p 321 eta) 

“The fable of the pigm es is as old as Homer (II ad 111 6) The pigm ei 
of Ind a and ,£thtop a were (tnspithami) twenty seven inches high Every 
spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched m battle array to 
destroy the cranes eggs alitcr (says Piny) futuns gregibus non resisti Theie 
houses were hu It of mud feathers and egg shells See Plmy (vi 35 vti a) 
and Strabo (L 11 p 121 {p ed C^saub]) 
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quamtance with the character of their African enemies The inaction of 
the negroes does not seem to be the effect either of their virtue or of 
their pusillammity They indulge, like the rest of mankind, their pas 
aions and appeiites and the adjacent tnbes ate engaged in frequent acts 
of hostility*** But their rude ignorance has never invented any effect 
ual weapons of defence or of destruction, they appear incapable of 
forming any extensive plans of government or conquest and the oh 
vious mfenonty of their mental faculties has been discovered and 
abused by the nations of the temperate zone Sixty thousand blacks 
are annually embarked from the coast of Guinea, never to return to 
their native country, but they are embarked in chains,*** and this con 
slant emigration which in the space of two centuries might have furn 
ished armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the 
weakness of Afnca 

IV The Ignominious treaty whidi saved the army of Jovian had been 
faithfully executed on the side of the Romans, and as they bad solemnly 
renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those 
tributary Kingdoms were exposed, without protection, to the arms of 
the Persian monarch Sapor entered the Armenian temtones at the 
head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary 
foot, but It was the invariable practice of Sapor to max war and nego 
tiation, and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful 
instruments of regal policy He affected to praise the prudent and 
moderate conduct of the king of Armenia, and the unsuspicious Tiranus 
was persuaded by the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to 
deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy In 
the midst of a splendid entertainment he was bound in chains of silver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsaades, and, after a short con 
finement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana he was released from 
the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an assassin 
The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a Persian prov 
ince, the administration was shared between a distinguished satrap 
and a favourite eunuch, and Sapor marched without delay, to subdue 
the martial spint of the Ibenans Sauromaces who reigned in that 
country by the permission of the emperors, was expelled by a superior 
force, and as an insult on the majesty of Rome, the king of kings 
placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras The city 


•"The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages de 
scribe the present state of the negroes The nat ons of the sea-coast have been 
polished by European commerce and those of the inland country have been 
Improved by Moorish colonies 

■^Histoire Philosophique et Polrtque etc^tonuiv p 192. 

»*The evidence of Ammianus is orginal and decisive (xxvit. 12) Moses 
{ Chorene (L 1 i- c- 17 P 249 and c. 34 P 209) and Procopius (de RelL 


D '’rti L I 5 P 17 Eomre [loin 1 p 29 od Donn]) have been eon 
1 hut those historuns who confound distinct facts repeat the same 
suWeu mtrMuce strange stones, mas* be t sed with d ffidence and caution. 
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of Attogerassa was the only place of Armenja ^\hich presumed to 
resist the effort of his arms Ihe treasure deposited in that strong 
fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor, but the danger of OljTnpias, the 
wife or widow of the Armenian king, eacited the public compassion 
and animated the desperate \alour of her subjects and soldiers The 
Persians were surprised and repulsed under the ivalls of Artogerassa bv 
a bold and well<onccrted salli of the besieged But the forces of 
Sapor were continuall> renewed and increased, the hopeless courage 
of the garrison was exhausted, the strength of the walls >ieldcd to the 
assault, and the proud conqueror, after wasting the rebellious city with 
fire and sword, led aivay capti\e an unfortunate queen, who, in a irorc 
auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of the son of Constan 
tine '*■* Yet if Sapor alread> triumphed in the easy conquest of two 
dependent kingdoms, he ^oon felt that a countr> is unsubdued as long 
as the minds of the people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opporlunitj of regaining the affection of their countrjmen, and of 
^ignaliMng their immortal hatred to the Persian name Since the con 
«rsion of the Armenians and Iberians those nations considered the 
Christians as the faNountes and the l^Iagians as the adversaries of 
the Supreme Being the influence of the clergy over a superstitious 
people was uniformly exerted m the cause of Rome, and as long as 
the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artxserxes the 
sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious connection 
alwaj's threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire A 
numerous and active part) acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as 
the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred )ears By the 
unanimous consent of the Iberians the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes, and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to the 
choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his children 
who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only considera 
tion which prevented him from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia 
Perhap Arlagera or Ard s under whose walls Cams the grandson of 
Augjistus was wounded This fortress was situate above Amida near one 
of the sources of the Tigris See DAnville Geographic Ancicnne tom ii p 
!o6 

[According to St Marlin Sapor though supported by the two apostate 
Armenian princes Mcroujan the Ardzronnian and Vahan the Mamigonian 
was gallantly res sted by Arsaccs and his brave though impious wife Phar 
andsem Sapors troops were defeated by Vasag the h gh constable of the 
kingdom But after four >-ears courageous defence of his kingdom Arsaccs 
was abandoned by his nobles and obliged to accept the perfidious hospitality 
of Sapor Arsaccs was blinded and imprisoned m the Castle of Aniush ( The 
Castle of Oblivion ) m Susiana his brave general Vasag was flajed al ve 
h s skin stuffed and placed near the king in h s lonely prison It was not till 
many vears after (ad 371) that Arsaces stabbed himself m a paroxysm of 
ex^tement at his restoration to royal honours — O S ] 

TiPemont (Hist des Erapereiirs tom v p “01) proves from chronology 
that Olympias must have been the mother of Parx 
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singular objects. Tbe noble j-outh, by the persuasion ol his mother 
01)iupia5, had escaped through the Persian host that besieged Artoger- 
assa, and implored the protection of the emperor of the East. By hu 
timid councils, P.am trns alternately supported, and recalled, and re- 
stored, and betrajed. The hopes of the Armenians ncre sometimes 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign, and tlie ministers ol 
Valcns nere satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public 
faith, if their vassal nas not suffered to assume the diadem and title 
of King. But they soon repented of their oiim rashness. They were 
confounded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mon^ch. 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 
himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives of his most 
faithful servants, and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with 
the assassin of his father and the enemy of his country. ^ Under the 
specious pretence of consulting with the emperor on the subject of their 
common interest, Para was persuaded to descend from the mountains 
of Armenia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his independence 
and safety to the discretion of a perfidious court. The hing of Armenia, 
for such he appeared in his own eyes and in those of bis nation, was 
received with due honours by the governors of the province through 
which he passed; but v^hen he arrived at Tarsus m Cilicia, his progre» 
was stopped under various pretences, his motions were watched with 
respectful vigilance, and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner 
in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed hts indignation, dis- 
sembled his fears, and, after secrcUy preparing his escape, mounted on 
horseback with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavoured, without success, to dissuade hfm from prosecuting his 
rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming to a 
body of light cavalry; and upon the first cloud of arrows that was dis- 
charged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the gates of 
Tarsus After an incessant march of two days and two nights, Para 
and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates, but the passage 
of the river, which they were obliged to swim, was attended with some 
delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, and the two roads, 
which were only separated by an interval of three miles, had been oc' 
cupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to superior force, if the 
accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not revealed the danger 
and the means of escape A dark and almost impervious path securely 
conveyed the Armenian troops through the thicket, and Para had left 
behind him the count and the tribune, while they patiently expected his 
approach along tbe public highways They returned to the Imperial 
court to excuse their want of diligence or success and seriously alleged 
that the king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
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himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a bor 
rowed shape After his return lo his native kingdom, Para still con 
linued to profess himself the fnend and ally of the Romans but the 
Romans had injured him loo deeply ever to forgive, and the secret 
sentence of his death was signed m the council of Valens The eie 
cution of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle prudence of 
Count Trajan, and he had the merit of insinuating himself into the 
confidence of the credulous prince, that he might find an opportunilj of 
stabbing him to the heart Para was invited to a Roman banquet, 
which had been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the East, 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the company was already 
heated vrith wine, when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword 
and gave the signal of the murder A robust and desperate barbarian 
instantly rushed on the king of Armenia and though he bravely de 
fended his life with the first weapon that chance offer^ to his hand the 
table of the Imperial gene-al was stained with the royal blood of a guest 
and an all^ Su'h were the weak and wicked maxims of the Roman ad 
ministrition, that, to attain a doubtful object of political interest the 
laws of nations and the sacred rights of hospitality, uere inhumanly 
violated in the face of the world 

V During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans secured 
their frontiers and the Goths extended their dominions The victories 
of the great Hermannc king of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble 
of the race of the Amah have l^en compared by the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen to the exploits of Alexander with this singular, and almost 
incredible difference that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero instead 
of being supported by the vigour of youth was displa>ed with glory 
and success in the extreme period of human life between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years The independent tnbes 
were persuaded or compelled to acknowledge the king of the Ostro 
goths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation the chiefs of the \7sigoth« 
or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges, and among those judges Athananc Fntigern 
and Alavivus were the most illustrious by their personal merit as well 
as by their vicimty to the Roman provinces These domestic conquests 
which increased the military power of Hermannc enlarged his am 
bilious designs He invaded the adjacent countnes of the North and 
twelve considerable nations, whose names and hmits cannot be accu 


“•See jn Amniianus (xxx i) the adventures of Para. Hoses of Qiorene 
calls h tn T ridatcs and telb a lon^ and not improbable story of h s son 
Gneltis who afterwards made himself popular in Armenia and provoked the 
lealousy of the reigning kmg (I ni. c. 21 etc. p 2S3 etc.) 

* IThere IS a serjous error here Para is not the same as Tiridates The latter 
. r^,h.>r of Gnel first husband of Pharandsem the future wife of 

A^aces and the mother of Para — O SJ 

conose account of the reign and conquests of Hermannc seems to be 
f »t,e valuable fragments which Joniandes (c 2j) borrowed from the 
SSw hltona of AbUv,u. or ComoAm.- 
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ratelj defined, successively yielded to the superiority of the Gothic 
arms Tlie Heruh, who inhabited the marshy hn^ near the laic 
Moolis, were renowned for their strength and agility, and the assist- 
ance of their light infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, 
in all the wars of the barbarians But the active spirit of the Heruli 
was subdued by the Mow and steady perseverance of the Goths, and, 
after a bloody action, in which the king was slam, the remains of that 
warlike tribe became an useful accession to the camp of Hermannc 
He then marched against the Venedi, unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modern Poland *1110 victorious Goths, who were not infenor 
in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advantages of 
exercise and discipline After the submission of the Venedi, the con 
queror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of the 
^tii,”* an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the province 
of Lsthonia Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were sup- 
ported by the labors of agriculture, enriched by the trade of amber, 
and consecrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother of the Gods 
But the scarcity of iron obliged the i^stian warriors to content them 
selves with wooden dubs, and Uie reduction of that wealthy country 
IS ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the arms, of Hermannc 
His dominions, which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, included 
the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, of the Goths, and he 
reigned ov'er the greatest part of Germany and Scvthia with the author 
Uy of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty of a tyrant But he 
reigned over a part of the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning 
the glory of its heroes The name of Hermannc is almost buried m 
oblivion, his exploits are imperfectly known and the Romans them 
selves appeared unconscious of the progress of an aspiring power which 
threatened the liberty of the North and the peace of the empire^** 
The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the Imperial 
house of Constantine, of whose power and liberality they had received 
so many signal proofs They respected the public peace, and if an 
hostile band sometimes presumed to pass the Roman limit, their irregu 
lar conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the 
barbarian youth Their contempt for two new and obscure princes who 
had been raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 


’M de Buat (Hist dcs Pcuples de 1 Europe tom vi p 311 329) mvesti 
gtes with more industry thar success the nations subdued by the arms o{ 
Hermannc He denies the existence of the yasmobroncir on account of the 
immoderate length of their name Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon or Dres 
den must Iia\e traversed the country of the ifcdioinalnct 

**Thc edition of Grotius (Joniandes p 642) exhibits the name of JCsIrt 
Uut reason and the Ambrosian ilS have restored the ^slti whose manners 
and|S tuation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Germania c 45) 

observes m general terms Ermennchi belli 
dati etc ''anaque fortiter facta vicmis gentibus formt 
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with bolder hopes; and whfle th^ agitated some design of inarching 
their confederate force under the nation;^! standard/'® they ■were easily 
tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, by their 
dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The pubh'c treaty 
might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design 
was so z^ously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that the army 
which passed the Danube amounted to the number of thirty thousand 
men.®'' They marched with the proud confidence that their invindble 
valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire; and the provinces 
of Thrace groaned under the weight of the barbarians, who displayed the 
Insolence of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies. Rut the intern- 
perana which gratified their appetites retarded their progress; and 
before the Gotl^ oiuld receive any certain intelligence of the defeat 
and death of Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the 
country, that the ciril and c^taiy powers were resumed by his suc- 
cessful rival. A chain of posts and fortificab'ons, skilfully disposed by 
Vdens, or the generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their 
retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the bar- 
barians was tamed and su^nded by hunger; they indignantly threw 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food 
and chains: the numerous captiies were distributed in all the cities 
of the East; and the prolodais, who were soon familiarised with their 
sa\‘age appearance, Nentured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name bad so long been 
object of their terror. The king of S^ihia (and Hennanric alone could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this national 
calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of Valens, 
of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which had so long 
subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They alleged that they 
bad fulfilled the duty of albes, by assisting the kinsman and successor 
of the emperor Julian; they required the immediate restitution of the 
noble captives; and they urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
generals, marching in arms, Mid in hostile array, were entitled to the 
saa^ ^racier and privileges of ambassadors The decent, but per- 
emptoo’f refusal oi these extravagant demands was signifirf to the 
barbarians by Mclor, master-general of the cavalry, who expressed, 
with force and dignity, the just complaints of the emperor of the 
East.*'® The negotiation was interrupted, and the manly exhortations 


*• V'aJoii ... doceltir reUtlonilms Ducum. centem Gothorum, ei lenij»«tate 
tntactam ideoqtie conspmRtem in nnom, ad pervadenda parari 

colIiRiita Tlifaeianira. Airnian xavt. 6. 

it. de Euat (flist. des Pcuple* dc rEorepe. tnm vu p 333) has cuDousIy 
asccrtaired the real rtmiber of these aoxtitanes The 30m of Amratanus. and 
the 10000 of Zosimos, were only the first divisiois of ihc Gothic army 
^“'Tbe march and subsenuent nejrwutwn are desert^ m ihe Fraeraents of 
Fimao US (Excerpt. Lejpt. p. iS. edit. Loom If f7. ft Bornj) The prorm- 
Ij. *ho afierwards became faonlar wrth the barbarians, found that fheir 
^ -’..th was more apparent than feat Tb*r U« of sUture. but tbeir 
Ss »*re dumST and their shouJders were narrow. 
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of Valenlinian encouraged his timid brother to %indicale the insulted 
majesty of the empire.*** 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated by 
a contemporar>’ historian:*** but the events scarcely deser\‘e the atten- 
tion of posterity, except as the preliminary steps of the approaching 
decline and fall of the empire. Instead of leading the nations of 
Germany and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates 
of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the 
brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a defensive war, against an 
enemy who •wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. 
A bridge of boats was established upon the Danube, the presence of 
Valens animated his troops, and his ignorance of the art of war •was 
compensated by personal bravery, and a wise deference to the advace 
of Victor and Arintheus, his mastcrs-general of the cavalry and infantry. 
The operations of the campaign were conducted by their skill and ex- 
perience; but they found it impos^ble to drive the Visigoths from their 
strong posts in the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged 
the Romans themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. 
The incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a 
tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianopohs. 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived the 
barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life; and the desolation of a very extensive tract 
of country threatened them with the horrors of famine Athanaric was 
provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in the plains; 
and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel precaution of 
the victorious generals, who had promised a large reward for the head 
of every Goth that was brought into the Imperial camp The sub- 
mission of the barbarians appeased the resentment of Valens and his 
council: the emperor listened with satisfaction to the flattering and 
eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Qjnstantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public deliberations, and the same 
generals, Victor and Arintheus, who bad successfully directed the con- 
duct of the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was re- 
stricted to two aties on the Danube, the rashness of their leaders was 
severely punished by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; 
and the exception, which was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone 
was more advantageous than honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths! 


Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fraWi, cujus regebatur arbitno arma 
co^ussit in Gothos rabone justi pennotus Ammianus (xjcvii 4) then pro- 
ceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient 
province of Thrace, v.hich was not affected by the war 

Legat p 18, 10 [p 47, 48, ed Bonn] The Greek 
^mst must have considered as one and the same war, the whole series of 
wiinic history till the victories and peara of Theodosius. 
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Athanaric, who, on this occasion, spears to have consulted his private 
interest, without expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his 
own dignity, and that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was 
proposed by the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration 
that it was impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than 
probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed by 
the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two indeF>endent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, and 
the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of armed 
followers, adranced in their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery of hostages, 
Valens returned in triumph to Cbnstantinople, and the Goths remained 
in a state of tranquillity about sue years, till they were violently 
impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable host of 
Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of the 
North.*®® 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother the 
command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate care the 
defence of the Rbxtian and Illyrian provinces, which spread so many 
hundred miles along the greatest of the European rivers. The active 
policy of Valentinian was continually employed in adding new fortlfi' 
cations to the security of the frontier: but the abuse of this policy 
provoked the j'ust resentment of the barbarians. The Quad! complained . 
that the gcouitd for an Intended fortress bad been marked out on their 
territories, and their complaints were urged with so much reason and 
moderation, that Equilius, master-general of lUyricum, consented to 
suspend the prosecution of the work till he should be more clearly 
informed of tte will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of inj'uring a 
rival, and of advancing the fortune of bis son, was eagerly embraced by 
the inhuman Maximin, the ptxfcci, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impstient of control, and he credulously 
listened to the assurances of bis favourite, that, if the government of 
Valeria, and the direction of the work, were inlrxjsted to the zeal of 
his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be importuned with 
the audacious remonstrances of the barbanans. The subj'ecls of Rome, 
and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the arrogance of a young 
and worthless minister, vrho considered his rapid elevation as the proof 
and reward of his superior merit. He affected, however, to receive 
the modest application of Gabinius, Ung of the Quad!, with some at- 
tention and regard; but this arjful aviliiy concc.-iIed a dirk and bloody 


“*The Gothic war is desenbed by Aimnianus (xxvit. s). Zojlniut (L «v (c 
1 anJ ThernutHis {Orat. x. p laO'Mi). TJie orator TJictrijHBi 

irat sent fton the senate of Comtantinople to cencratalate llie nciofioui «n- 
and b'S servile eJofjuenre eoiTparrs Valent on lie Danulie lo Achilles 
^ .1, ’ ^camander Jomandcs forects a war pecul ar to the I’oj-Goth*. and 
to the Gothic name (Mascoa'a Hut. of ihe Germans. viL 3). 
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design, and the credulous prince was persuaded to accept the pressing 
invitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss how to \’ary the narrative 
of similar crimes; or how to relate that, in the course of the same 
year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two 
Imperial generals was stained with the royal blood of two guests hnd 
allies, inhumanly murdered by their order, and in their presence. The 
fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the same: but the cruel death of 
their sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians and the free and daring spirit of the Germans. 
The Quadi were* much declined from that formidable power which, in 
the time of hlarcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. 
But they still possessed arms and courage; their courage was animated 
by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry 
of their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the assassin Marcellinus 
that he chose the moment when the brav'est veterans had been drawn 
away to suppress the rev’olt of Firraus, and the whole province was 
e.vposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperated 
barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest, un- 
mercifully destroyed every object of plunder which they could not 
easily transport, and either disregarded or demolished the empty forti- 
ficatiORs. The princess Constantia, the daughter of the emperor 
Constantius, and the granddaughter of the great Constantine, very 
narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who had innocently supported the 
revolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of the heir of riae Western 
empire. She traversed the peaceful provnnce with a splendid and un- 
armed train. Her person was saved from danger, and the republic 
from disgrace, by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village where she stopped only to 
dine was almost encompassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her 
in his own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of 
Sirmium, which were at the distance of six-and-twenty miles. Even 
Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians had 
diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magistrates 
and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Prretorian pnefect, 
sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage 
of the. citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capital 
of the Illj^an provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the murder of their king. Equitius could bring into the field no more 
than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of the 
Mffisian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they disputed 
the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause of their de- 
struction, and, while they acted with separate forces and divided coun- 
cils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active vigour of the Sa- 
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matian hor«e The success of this inmion provoked the emulation of 
the bordenng tribes and the province of Maaia would infallibly have 
lost if joung Theodosius the duke or military commander of the 
frontier had not signalised in the defeat of the public enemy an 
intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious father and of his future 
greatness 

The mind of Valentinian who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illj-ncum but the lateness of the season 
suspended the esecution of his designs till the ensuing spnng He 
marched m person, with a considerable part of the forces of Gaul 
from the banks of the Moselle, and to the suppliant ambassadors of 
the Sarmatians, who met him on the wa>, he returned a doubtful 
answer, that as toon as he reached the scene of action he should 
examine and pronounce ^Vhen he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience 
to the deputies of the Illyrian provinces who loudly congratulated their 
own feliaty under the auspicious government of Probus his Pnetonan 
prafect Valentinian who was flattered by these demonstrations 
of their loyaltj and gratitude, imprudently ask^ the deputy of Epirus 
a Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,’** whether be was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province* "With tears and groans am I sent 
(replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people ’ The emperor paused but 
the impunity of his ministers established the pernicious masim that 
the> might oppress his subjects without injuring his service A stnet 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent 
The severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans and vmdi 
cate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch was 
incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a fault He 
forgot the provxication, remembered only the injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge 
The extreme devastation and promiscuous massacre of a savage war 
were justified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those of 
the world by the cruel equity of retaliation ’** and such was the dis- 
“Amtnanus (xxix, 6) and Zosunos (L iv fc. i6] p zip, zzo) carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Qnadic and Sarmattan war 
•“Ammiantis (xxx 5) who acknowledges the ment, has censured with 
becom ng asperity the oppressive adm nistration of Petronius Probus When 
Jerom translated and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d 380 see Title 
mont. Mem Edes tom. xu. p 53, 636) he expressed the truth or at least 
the public opin on of his countiy in the following words “Probus P P 
Illyr Cl intquiss mis tnbutorum exactionibus ante prov ncias quas regebat 
quam a Barbaris vastarentur frastf (Chron edit Seal ger p 187 An mad 
vers, p asp.) The saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender fnendsh p 
v,ith the widow of Probus and the name of Count Equ uus with less pro- 
priety but without much injust ce, has been sobst toted m the text 
^ “Jul an (Orat vu p. 198) represents h s fnend Iph cles as a man of virtue 
and ment who had made himself r dicnious and unhappy by adopt ng the 
extravagant dress and manners of the Cyn cs 

5 - Jerom who exaggerates the misfortune of Valentin an 
refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali solo et 
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ciplinc of the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, that Valen- 
linian rcpasscd the Danube without the loss of a single man. As he 
had resolved to complete the destruction of the Quad! by a second 
campaign, he fixed his \Yintcr-quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, 
near the Hungarian city of Presburg. While’the operations of war were 
suspended by the severity of the weather, the Quad! made an humble 
attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into the 
Imperial council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and 
dejected countenances, and, without dating to complain of the murder 
oi their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their 
insolence. His eyes, his voice, hts colour, his gestures, express^ the 
violence of his ungoverned fury; and while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his body, 
and Valenlinian fell speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd, but 
in a few minutes the emperor of the West expired in an agony of 
pain, retaining his senses till the last, and struggling, without success, 
to declare his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded 
the royal cou^. Valentinian was about fifty>four years of age, and 
he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve years of 
his reign.”* 

The polygamy of Valentinian b seriously attested by an ecclesiastical 
historian.*** ” The empress Severn (I relate the fable) admitted into 
her familiar sodety the lovely Justina, the daughter of an Italian 
governor; her admiration of those naked charms, which she bad often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise 
that the emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself.” But we may be 
assured, from the evidence of reason as well as history, that the two 
marriages of Valentinian with Severn and with Justina were successivdy 

inu{lani patnam derelinauens (tom i. p. 26 [Ep. ad Hcltodor tom i. 0. SAt 
«d Vallars]) 

“See, on the death of Valentmian, Ammianus (xxx 6), Zosimus (1. iv 
fa i7l p 221), Victor (m Epitom (c. 45)). Socrates (1 iv. c 31), and jerom 
(m Chron p 187 [tom viii p 815. ed Vallars ], and tom. 1 p 26, ad Heliodor 
Itom. i p 341, ed. Vallars D. There is much variety of circumstances among 
them; and Ammianus is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

Socrates (1 iv, c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so 
repupiant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserved 
the formal and elaborate dissertation of M Bonamy (Mem de 1 Academic, 
394-405) Yet I would preserve the natural arcumstance of the 
“in, instead of following Zosimns, who represents Justina as an old woman, 
the Widow of Magnentius 
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contracted, and that he used the ancient permission of divorce, which 
«a$ still allowed by the Ians, though it was condemned by the church. 
Severn was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every claim 
which could entitle him to the undoubted succession of the Western 
empire. lie was the eldest son of a monarch whose glorious reign had 
confirmed the free and honourable choice of his fcllow-soldicrs. Ilefore 
he had attained the ninth jear of his age the royal jtiuih received 
from the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe and diadem, 
with the title of Augustus; the election was solemnly ratified by the 
consent and applause of the armies of Gaul,*” and the name of Gratlan 
was added to the names of Valentinian and Vaicns in all the legal 
transactions of the Roman government. By his marriage with the 
grand daughter of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acqulr^ all 
the hereditary rights of the Flaviin family, v^hich, in a scries of three 
Imperial generations, were sanctified by time, religion, and the rever- 
ence of the people. At the death of his father the royal youth was in 
the seventeenth jear of his age, and his virtues already Justified the 
favourable opinion of the army and people. But Cratian resided, 
without apprehension, in the palace of Trives, whilst at the distance of 
many hundred miles Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of 
Bregetio The passions which had been so long suppressed by the 
presence of a master immediately revived in the Imperial council, and 
the ambitious design of reigning in tbe name of an infant was artfully 
executed by Mellobaudes and Cquitius, who commaoded the atta^* 
ment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They contrived tbe most hon- 
ourable pretences to remove the popular leaders and the troops of 
Gaul, who might have asserted tbe claims of the lawful successor; 
they suggested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and 
domestic enemies by a bold and decisive measure The empress 
Justina, who had been left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear m the camp with the son 
of the deceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valcn 
tmian, the infant prince of the same name, who was only four jears 
old was ^own, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
inv Kted, by military acclamation, with the titles and ensigns of supreme 
power impending dangers of a avjl war were seasonably pre- 

vented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army, declared that he should 
always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a rival, and 
advnsed the empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at 
Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, while he assumed the 
Jnore arduous command of the countnes beyond the Alps Gratian 
dis<^nibled his resentment till he could safely punish or disgrace the 
authors of the conspiracy, and though he uniformly behaved with 

u, Amniianus (xxvii 6) describes the form of this military election, and 
. .nvestittire Valentinian docs not appear to have consulted, or even 
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tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, he gradually confounded, 
in the administration of the Western empire, the office of a guardian 
with the authority of a sovereign The government of the Roman world 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and his two nephews, but 
the feeble emperor of the East, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or mfluence in the counals of 
the West 


CHAPTER XXVI (365 395 A D ) 

Manners 0/ the Pastoral Naltons — Progress of the Huns from China to 
Europe — Flight of the Goths — Tl ey Pass the Danube-Gothic JVar — 
Defeat and Death of Valens — Grattan invests Theodosius toilh the Eastern 
Empire — His Character and Success — and Settlement of the Goths 


In the second year of the reign of Valenliman and Valens, on the 
morning of the twenty first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
world was shaken by a violent and destructive earUiquake The im 
pression was communicated to the waters, the shores of the Mediter 
ranean were left dry by the sudden retreat of the sea, great quantities 
of fish were caught with the hand, large vessels were stranded on the 
mud, and a curious spectator* amused his eye, or rather his fancv bv 
contemplating the various appearance of valleys and mountains which 
had never, since the formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun 
But the tide soon returned with the weight of an immense and irre- 
sistible deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of 
Dalmatia, of Greece, and of Egypt, large boats were transported and 
lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the 
shore, the people with their habitations, were swept away by the 
waters, and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal 
day on which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the munda 
tion This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one 
province to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, 
and their affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momen 
tary evil They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had 
subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia, they considered these 
alarming strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, 
and their fearful vamty was dispos^ to confound the symptoms of a 


Ammianus xxx 10 Zosimus 1 iv fc. ip] p 222 223 Tillemont has 
prmed (Hist des Etnpereurs tom v p 707709) that Gratian reigned in Italy 
K Illyncum I have endeavoar^ to express his authority over his 

brother s dominions as he used it in an ambiguous style 

I L Ammianus (xxvi ro) that it is not easy to dis 

tinguish his facts from his metaphors Yet he positively afTirms that he saw 
me rotten carcase of a ship ad secnndum laptdem at Methone or Modon, m 
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declining empire and a sinking world * It was the fashion of the limes 
to attribute evcr> remarkable cwnt to the particular will of the Dcitj , 
the alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible diain, VTiih 
the moral and mctaphj’sical opinions of the human mind and the 
most sagacious divines could distinguish according to the colour of their 
respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy tended to 
produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable consequence 
of the progress of «m and error \\tthout presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriclj of these lofty speculations the historian may con 
tent himself with an observation which seems to be justified by 
cxpenencc, that man has much more to fear from the passions of his 
fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the elements* The 
mischievous effccls of an earthquake or deluge a hurricane or the 
eruption of a volcano, bear a verj inconsiderable proportion to the 
ordinary calamities of war, as they arc now moderated by the prudence 
or humanitj of the princes of Europe, who amuse their own leisure 
and eaerase the courage of their subjects in the practice of the military 
art But the laws and manners of modem nations protect the safety 
and freedom of the vanquished soldier, and the peaceful citizen has 
seldom reason to complain that bis life or even hts fortune is e^rpo^ed 
to the rage of war In the disastrous period of the fall of the Komas 
empire, which may justly be dated from the reign of Valens the happi 
ness and securit> of each individual were personally attacked and the 
arts and labours of ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians o* 
Scythia and Germany The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the 
provinces of the \\ est the Gothic nation which advanced in less 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic and op)ened a way, by 
the success of their arms to the Inroads of so many hostile tribes more 
savage than themselves The original pnnaple of motion was concealed 
In the remote countries of the North, and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians* or Tartars* will illustrate the latent 
cause of these destructive emigrations 


•The earthquakes and inundations are variously desenbed by LTsan us 
(Orat. de ulascenda Jul am nece c * in Fabnetus B bl Grate, tom vi p 
158, v.ith a learned note of Clear os) Zos mus (L iv (c. 18) p aar) Soaomea 
(L VI c. 2) Cedrenus (p 310 314 |torn l p 543 SSo ed- Bonn]) and Jerom 
(m Chron. p i56 {tom vi p 809 cd Vallars ] and tom, 1 p 350 m Vit, 
Hlaron [tom 1 p 36 <d- Vallars. J) Ep daurus must have been over 
whelmed had not the prudent c t ecus placed St H lanon an Egypt an monk 
on the beach. He made the sgn of the cross the mountain -ave sloppett 
bowed and returned 

’ D c»archus the Penpatet c composed a formal treat se to prove th s obv ous 
truth, whch IS not the most honourable to the human species (Cicero de 

^^■^e orgmal Scythians of Herodotus (L i c 47 57 99-tot) were confined 
hv the Danube and tl e Palos Msotis w thm a square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman 
rniles) See DAnv lie (Hem del Academe tom xxxT p 57J sor) D odorus 
^ Iu5 (tom ill [e 43] p iSo ed t Wessehng) has marked the gradual 
^ of the name and nat on. 

The Tolars or Tartars were a pnin tive tribe the r vals and at length the 
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The different characters that mark the civilised nations of the globe 
may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, which so variously 
shapes and so artificially composes the manners and opinions of an 
European or a Chinese But the operation of instinct is more «ure 
and simple than that of reason, it is much easier to ascertain the 
appetites of a quadruped than the speculations of a philosopher, and the 
savage tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of 
animals, preserve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each 
other The uniform stability of their manners is the natural conse- 
quence of the imperfection of their faculties Reduced to a similar 
situation, their wants, their desires, their enjoyments still contmue the 
same, and the influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved 
state of society, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national 
character of barbarians In every age the immense plains of Scythia 
Or Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shep 
herds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless 
spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life In every age the 
Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their mvmable courage 
and rapid conquests The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly over 
turned by the shepherds of the North, and their arms have spread 
terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike countries of 
Europe ® On this occasion, as well as on many others, the sober his 
torian is forably awakened from a pleasing vision, and is compelled, 
with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners which have 
been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are 
much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life 


subjects of the Moguls In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and h«s 
successors the Tartars formed the vanguard and the name which first reached 
me ears of foreigners was applied to the whole nation (Freret m the Hist de 
lAcademie tom xvui p 60) In speaking of all or any of the northern shep 
^rds of Europe or Asia I indifferently use the appellations of Scylhtans or 
Tartars 

[The Tartars were a tribe nearly allied to the Mongols m race, who dwelt 
n^r Lake Bouyir to the eastward of Mongolia They ^ere among the first of 
the Mongol conquests and they afterwards took so conspicuous a place in 
♦u Gengkes Khan that their name became synonymous with that of 

the Mongols Their proper name was Tatars It is said to have been changed 
into Tartar in consequence of an expression of St Louis who when he 
heard of the devastation of Gengkes Khan (which excited so much horror in 
Europe) said Erigat nos mater ccelestc solatium quia si proveniant ipsi 
vcl nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartaros ad suas Tartareas sedes unde exierunt 
Mtrudemus vcl hand ipsi nos omnes ad ccelum advehant. Prichard Physical 
Wisto^ of Mankind vol iv p 27® 332 also Harmsworth s History of the 
world vol V — O S ] 

Imperium Asia ter quas vcre ipsi perpetuo ab alieno impeno aut intacti 
Justin (11 3) they have multiplied this 
a few words (tom t p 64 Hist Generale c. is6) has 
aoridgcd the Tartar conquests 

Oft o er the trcmbl ng natimis from afar 
Has Scythia breath d the bvmg cloud of war 
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To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to consider a nation 
of shepherds and of warriors in the three important articles of, I. Their 
diet; II. Their habitation; and HI. Their exercises. The narratives of 
antiquity are justified by the experience of modern times;^ and the 
»banks of the Borj'sthcnes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga will indilTer- 
cnlly present the same uniform spectade of similar and native manners.* 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome food of a civilised people, can be obtained only by the 
patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy saxages who dwell 
between the tropics are plentifully nourished by the liberality of nature, 
but in the climates of the North a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flodvS and herds. The skilful practitioners of the medical art 
W'ill determine (if they are able to determine) how far the temper of 
the human mind may be affected by the use of animal or of \egetable 
food; and whether the common assodation of carnivorous and cruel 
deserves to be considered in any other light than that of an innocent, 
perhaps a salutarj’, prejudice of humanity.® Yet, if it be true that the 
sentiment of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight and 
practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects 
which are disguised by the arts of European refinement are exhibited 
in their naked and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tar- 
tarian shepherd. The ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand 
from whi^ they were accustomed to receive their daily food; and the 
bleeding limbs are served, with very little preparation, on the table of 
their unfeeling murderer. In the mibtaiy profession, and especially 
in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food 
appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. Com is a 
bulky and perishable commodity, and the large magazines, which are 
indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be 
slowly transported by the labour of men or horses. But the flock and 

•The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait 
of the Scj’thians Among the modems, who describe the uniform scene, the 
Khan of Khonaresin, Abulghari Bahadur, e-Tpresses his nati\e feelings; and 
his Genealogical History of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by the 
French and English editors Carpin, Ascelm. and Rubruquis (m the Hist, dcs 
Voj-ages. tom vu.), represent the Hoguk of the fourteenth century To 
these guides I have added Gerbtllon and the other Jesuits (Description de la 
Chine, par Du Halde, tom iv.>, who accurately survej-ed the Chinese Tartary. 
and that honest and intelligent traveller, Bell of Antermony (two volumes m 
4to, Glasgow, 1763). 

•The Uzb^ are the most altered from their primitive manners; i, by the 
orofession of the Mahometan rebgion; and a, by the possession of the cities 
and harvests of the Great Bucharia 

• II est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en general cruels et 
feroces plus que les autres hommes Cette observation est de tous Jes lieux, 

’ de tons les terns* la barbane Angloise est cunnue, etc. Emile de Rousseau, 
tm 1 P ^4 WTiatever we may thmlr of the general observation, av shall 
^,(y allow the truth of his example The good-natured complaints of 
PI tarch, and ie pathetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting 
our sensibility. 
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herds \\lnch nccompany ihe nurch of the Tartars afford a suit and 
incrcaMOR supply of flesh and mllh; tn the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the grass Is quid: and luxuriant; 
and there arc few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the Xorth cannot find some tolerable pasture. Tlic supply Is multi** 
plied and prolonged by the undlstlnguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars, The>‘ indifferently feet! on the flesh of 
tko<e animals that ha\T been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horscflc'ii, which in t\'try age and country has been pro- 
scribe by the cldlised nations of Luropc and Asia, they devour with 
peculiar greediness, and this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
mnitar>’ operations. The active ca\-alr\* of Scythia is alwaj's followed, 
in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate number of 
spare horses, who may be occasionally u*ed cither to redouble the 
speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. Many are the re- 
sources of courage and pm-erty. \\*hen the forage round a camp of 
Tartars is almost consumexl, thej* slaughter the greatest part of Iheii 
cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the sun. On 
the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide themselves with 
a sufficient qu.anlity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
Vihich they occasionally dissobT in water, and this unsubstantial diet 
will support, fot many da>*s, the life, and c%Tn the spirits, of the 
patient warrior, Rut this c.xtraordinar>' abstinence, which the Stoic 
would approve and the hermit might cnv>', is commonly succeeded by 
the most voracious Indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier 
climate are the most grateful present or the most valuable commodity 
that can be offered to the Tartars; and the only example of their indus* 
try seems to consist In the art of extracting from mare’s milk a fer- 
mented liquor which possesses a very’ strong power of intoxication 
Like the animals of prey, the savages, both of the old and new world 
experience the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty, and their 
stomach is inured to sustain, without much inconvenience, the opposite 
e.xtremes of hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen arc dispersed over the face of an extensive and culli- 
'■ated country; and some time roust elapse before the warlike youth 
of Greece or Italy could be assembled under the same standard, either 
to defend their own confines, or to inv'ade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of manufactures and commerce insensibly collects 
a large multitude within the walls of a city, but these citizens are no 
longer soldiers, and the arts which adorn and improve the state of civil 
society corrupt the habits of the militaiy Jife The pastoral manners 
of the Scj'thians seem to unite the different advantages of simplicity 
and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assembled in a camp, and the native spirit 
of these dauntless shepherds is ammated by mutual support and emu- 
lation. The houses of the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an 
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o\al form, t\hlch afTortl a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous 
youth of both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wtHxlen huts, 
of such a sire that they may be comenicntly fixed on large waggons, 
and drawn by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks 
and herds, after prazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the 
approach of night, xrilhm the protection of the camp. The necessity of 
preventing the mo<t mi«chievoua confusion in such a perpetual con- 
course of men and animals must gradually introduce, in the distribution, 
the order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tnbe, or rather army, of shepherds males a regular march to 
some fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of 
the pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of vrar. The choice of stations is regulated by 
the difference of the seasons; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a nver, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the winter 
they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some con- 
venient eminence, against the winds, which are chilled in their passage 
over the bleak and ic}* regions of Sibe^. These manners arc admirably 
adapted to diffuse among the wandering tnbes the spirit of emigration 
and conquest. The connection between the people and their territory 
is of so frail a texture that it may be broken by the slightest acddenL 
The camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar. 
Wiilun the precincts of that camp his family, his companions, hfs 
property, arc alwaj'S included, and m the most distant marches he is 
still surrounded by the objects which are dear or valuable or farruliar 
in his eyes The thirst of rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, 
the impatience of servitude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes 
to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown 
countries, where they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence 
or a less formidable enemy. The revolutions of the North have fre- 
quently determined the fate of the South; and in the conflict of hostile 
nations the victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been dnven, from the confines of China to ^ose of Germany ” These 
great enugrations, which have been sometimes executed with almost 
Incredible diligence, were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature 
of the climate It is well known that the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than m the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be 
expected; this uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the 
nliuns which rise, especially towards the east, more than half a mile 
-hove' the level of the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which 

••These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M de Guignes (Histoire 

Huns ♦o”’ ' « ). a skiJful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese 
’.yho has thus laid open new and important scenes in the history of 
languasj' , 

ntanlun^ 
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ihc soil 15 dMpl> tmprcRnatetl In the u inter the broad and 

rapid ri\’crs that discharge their waters into the Eutinc, the Caspian, of 
the Ic> Sea arc stronglj frozen the fields arc cm-ercd with a bed ol 
snow, and the fugitive or sictoriotis tribes in.a> securelv tra\*crsc, with 
their families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and han! 
surface of an Immense plain 

III The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture and 
manufactures is undoubtedlv a life of idleness, and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race dewKe on their captives the 
domestic management of the cattle, their own leisure is ‘seldom disturbed 
b> an> ‘ervilc and assiduous cares But tins leisure, instead of lieing 
devoted to the soft enjojinenls of love and harmon>, is u>efull> «pent 
In the vaolent and «anguinarj exercise of the chase The plains o! 
Tartarj arc fillerl with a strong and serviceable breed of horses which 
are easil> trained for the purpo'es of war and hunting The Sc> thians 
of cverj age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders, and con 
Slant practice had seated them <0 firmlj on horseback that they were 
8 uppo<ed b> strangers to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and evxn to sleep, without dismounting from their steeds 
Thej «cel in the dextlrous management of the lance, the long Tartai 
boa is drawn with a nervous arm, and the ncight> arrow is directed tu 
its object with unerring aim and irresistible force The«e arrows are 
often pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, wh ch increase 
and multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy— the hare 
the goat, the roebuck, the fallow^ecr, the stag, the elk and the 
antelope TTie \agour and patience both of the men and horses are 
conunuall) exercised by the fatigues of the chase and the plentiful 
suppl) of game contributes to the subsistence and even luxurj of a 
Tartar camp But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not con 
fined to the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts thej boldlj 
encounter the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers excite 
the sluggish courage of the bear and provoke the fur> of the tiger aa 
he slumbers in the thicket WTiere there is danger, there may be 
glory, and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the 
exertions of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the 
school of war The general hunting matches the pride and delight of 
the Tartar pnnees compose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry A arcle is drawn of many miles in circumference, to encom 
pass the game of an extensive district and the troops that form the 
circle regularlj advance towards a common centre, where the captive 
animals, surrounded on every side are abandoned to the darts of the 

‘ A plain m the Chinese Tartary only eighty leagues from the great wall 
found hy the missionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above 
me level of the sea Montesqu cu who has used and abused the relat ons of 
deduces the revolutions of Asia from this important circumslan e 
mat heal and cold vieakncss and strength toucli each other without anv tern 
Perate zone (Esprit des Loix 1 xvii c. 3) 
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hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, tvitbout interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their intervals, of sus- 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watching and repeating the 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical school 
the most important lesson of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill and disci- 
pline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, and the 
amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.** 

TTie political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance of 
a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tnbes of Scythia, 
distinguished by the modern appellation of Herds, assume the form 
of a numerous and increasing family, which, in the course of successive 
generations, has been propagated from (he same original stock. The 
meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars preserve with consdous 
pride the inestimable treasure of their genealogy, and, wbatev’er dis- 
tinctions of rank may have been introduced by the unequal distribution 
of pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves and each other 
as the descendants of the first founder of the tribe. The custom, which 
still prevails, of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the captives, 
may countenance the very probable suspicion that this extensive con- 
sanguinity is, in a great measure, legal and fictitious But the useful 
prejudice which has obtained the sanction of time and opinion produces 
the effects of truth, the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and volun- 
tary obedience to the head of their blood, and their chief, or mursa, as 
the representative of their great father, exercises the authority of a 
judge in peace and of a leader in war. In the original state of the 
pastoral world, each of the murscs (if we may continue to use a modem 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually fixed 
by superior force or mutual consent. But the constant operation of 
various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command of a supreme head. The 
weak were desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious of 
dominion; the power which is the result of union oppressed and collected 
the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, as the vanquished were 

“ Petit de la Crouc (Vic de Gen^scan, L iii c. 7) represents the full glory 
and extent of the Mogul chase. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Vcrbiest followed 
the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary (Da Halde. Description de la 
rhine tom Iv p 81,290 etc., folio edit ). His grandson Kienlong. who unites 
^ Tartar discipline witli the laws and teaming of China, describes (Eloge 
^*Moukden. p 273 283), as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed 

as a sportsman 
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Ireelj admitted to share the advantages of victory the most valiant 
chiefs hastened to range themselves and 

formidable standard of a confederate nation The most successful of 
the Tartar pnnces assumed the mihtarj command, to which he was en 
titled b> the supenorit> either of merit or of power He was raised to 
the throne by the acclamations of his equals, and the title of Khan 
expresses in the language of the North of Asia the full extent of Je regal 
dignit> The right of hereditarj succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy , and at this moment all the Khans 
who reign from Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal decendants of 
the renowned Zingis » But, as it is the mdisper^ble duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the daims of an 
infant are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor Two distinct and regular taxes are lowed on the tribes 
to support the dignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of tho«e contnbuUons amounts to the tithe both of 
their property and of their spoil A Tartar sovereign enjop the tenth 
part of the wealth of his people, and as his own domestic riches of 
flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is able Plenti 
fully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward the mo^ 
deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and to obtain from 
the gentle influence of corruption the obedience wl^h might be some 
times refused to the stem mandates of authonty The manners of his 
subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, wight excuse 
m their eves such partial acU of tyranny as would excite the horror oi 
a cmhsed people, but the power of a despot has never been acknowl 
edged m the deserts of Scjlhia The immediate junsdicUon of the 
khan is confined wathm the limits of his own tribe, and the exercise 
of his roval preroeaUve has been moderated b> the anaent institution 
of a national council The Coroultai,*‘ or Diet, of the Tartars was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn in the midst of a plain, where 
the pnnces of the reignmg family and the mursas of the respective Uib*^ 
may conveniently assemble on horseback with their m^tm and nu 
merous trains and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, 
must consult the inclination of an armed people The rudiments of 
a feudal government may be discovered m the consUtution of the 
Scj^hian or Tartar nations but the perpetual conflict of tho'Je hostile 


“ See the «=econd volume of the Genealogical History of the Tartars and the 
lists of the Khans at the end of the life of Gengis or Zing s Under the reigu 
of Timur or Tamerlane one of his subjects a descendant of Zingis still 
bore the regal appellation of Khan and the conqueror of Asia contented him 
self vMth the title of Emir or Sultan Abulghan part v c 4. DHerbelot 
Bibliotheque Orientale p 878. 

See the Diets of the ancient Huns (De Guignes tom 11 p 26) and a cun 
ous description of those of Zingis (Vie de Gengiscan 1 1 c 6 1 iv c ii) Such 
assembl es are frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timur though 
they served only to countenance the resolutions of their master 
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cations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire The victor, ennched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread ius conquests over Europe 
or Asia, the successful shephw^ of the North have submitted to the 
confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities, and the introduction of 
luxury, after destrojnng the freedom of the people, has undemuned the 
foundations of the throne 


" if(jnte«qtucu labours to explain a difference which has not existed between 
the liberty of the Arabs and the perfiltial slayery of the Tartars (Esprit des 
Doix L XYii c s 1 . x\iii c 19 etc.) 

[Since the time of Gibbon (as Dr Smith says) our knowledge of the 
languages of the nomadic tnbes of Asia has been enlarged, and we are now 
able to classify them with greater accuracy than was possible at an earlier 
penoA The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the «st area reaching from the 
Urahan ^follntaIns to the Chinese Sea and Japan and from the northern limits 
of Persia and India to die frozen zone of Siberia although a portion of the 
latter country is also occupied by other races These sanous tnbe were 
originally one race as the evidence of their languages reveals though, like 
the members of the Indo-European race, they are now divided into different 
families speaking languages which, thon^ 10 some cases niutinlly unmtell gi 
ble yet bear a strong resemblance to each other They are divided mto four 
peat branches called respectively the kfoDgohan Tungusun, Turkish, and 
Ugrian. 

L The Voscouak Race.— T he Mongolians are the least numerous of the 
four and were confined to a comparatnely small territory till the time of 
their national hero Gengkis Khan, when they first occur in history Even 
tn hift armies and those of his successors most of the soldiers were Turin 
while the offcers were Mongolians With the e-xception of a few scatter^ 
hordes the Mongolians are still confined to the country north of the great Wall 
of China, suid westward of the Manchu coonlry 

II The Tcvclsiaw Race.— E xtends on the cast from the Yenesei River 
to the Sea of Okhotsk and on the north from the coast of the lev Sea" 
between the k enesei and the Lena to the Yellow Sea on the south-east. Among 
the numerous tnbes of the Tungusian race, some of which art very bartarDus 
the only one which has exercised an influence on the history of the world is 
that of the Manchus the present rulers of China. 

III The Tuxiasn Race. — This is the most widely extended of the four 

and IS also one of the most considerable of the famil es of the world, occupy 
mg as It does the vast extent of country from Lake Banal no* E. long to 
the eastern boundar es of the Creek and Slavon c countries of Europe. One 
isolated tribe the Yakuts dwell m the remote east, on the Riser Lena and 
the coasts of the Icy Sea. The chef dtvss 0*11 cf the Turks are (i) the 
Ougours on the west of the ifongol iroatier the most anciently cmlised 
division of the Turkish race (2) Turks of the Sandy Desert, conterminous 
with Mongol a and Tibet ( 3 > Turks of Khoten Kvhger and J arkend con 
tenntaous wnth Tibet (4» The m Independent Taruo (S) The 

V bets the Turks of Bokliara. (6) The TurketnanT inhabiting the Pers.an 
Iront er of Independent Taitasy from Eatk to the Caspian. (7) The Osmcnii 
or Turks those o! the Turkish Empire. (8) The / offoyr dwelling 

north <jf the Caucasus between the lower Don and lower Volga. (9) The 
Turks of the Russian Empire. 

' The LatAJ* Race.— Also called the Finnish or Tschud sIl This people 
1 it the great eastern plateau and settled in the north west of Asia and l''e 
** of Europe at a period long antecedent 10 all b storical docutnen s They 
as a continuous population from the \enesei on the east m — 
the west. The eastern branches of this race are 


i the \ oguli and 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved m the frequent 
and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians The modern Tartars 
are ignorant of the conquests of their ancestors,’® and our knowledge 
of the histor> of the Scythians is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilised nations of the South — the Greeks, the Persians 
and the Chinese The Greeks who navigated the Euxine and planted 
their colonies along the sea coast, made the gradual and imperfect dis 
covery of Scythia, from the Danube and the confines of Thrace as 
far as the frozen Maiotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Jlount Cau 
casus whidi, in the language of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the ear^ They celebrated, with simple credulity, the 
virtues of the pastoral life they entertained a more rational appre 
hensiott of the strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians,®* who 
contemptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes®* The Persian monarchs had extended their western con 
quests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of European Scythia 
The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the Scythians 
of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, two mighty rivers which direct their course towards the 
Caspian Sea The long and memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran 
IS still the theme of history or romance the famous perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan and Asfendiar, was 
signalised, m the defence of their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
North,” and the invincible spirit of the same barbarians resisted on 
theOstiaks between th« Ural mounUms and the Yenesei inhabitmgthe country 
formerly called Ugrien Tugnen or Jugona the most important of the ^^est 
em branches bciflB the Finns and Lapps The Magyars of Hungary are also 
members of the Ugrian race. Cf Latham Thf Nationcl Htsfory of the Van 
tltes of Man — O S ] 

“Abulghazi Khan m the t^vo first parts of his Genealogical History re 
lates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uibek Tartars concerning the 
times which preceded the re gn of Zingis 

” In the thirteenth book of the Iliad Jupiter turns away his eyes from the 
bloody fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia We would not, by 
changing the prospect behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

’* Thucydides I it. c. 97 

“See the fourth book of Herodotus When Danus advanced into the 
Moldavian desert between the Danube and the Dniester the king of the 
Scythians sent him a mouse a frog a bird and five arrows a tremendous 
allegory 1 

** These wars and heroes may be found under their respective ttiles in the 
Bibhotheque Onentale of D Herbelot They have been edebrated in an ep c 
poem o{ sixty thousand rhymed couplets by Fcrdusi die Homer of Persia 
S« the history of Nadir Shah p 14S tds The pubi c must lament that 
Mr Jones has suspended the pursuit of Oriental learning 

[Ferdusi the Persian poet «r<ro siV>-tO20 was the poetical title of Abn 
Kasim Mansur author of the Shahnamah or Book of Kings which contains 
the legendary annals of the ancient monarchs of Pers a down to the Arab 
Perdusi who was a native of Tus laboured on the 
^ahnamah for thirty five years and then presented the poem to I^fahmud 
^ispleased by the reward given by the latter he fled to the caliph of Bagdad 
tor whom he wrote the poem 1 usaf and Zulnkha describing the loves of 
Joseph and Potphars wife— O Sj 
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the same ground, the MCtonoiis arms of C>ni^ and Alexander"^ In 
the eyes of the Greel^ and Persians, the real geography of Scythia 
was bounded, on the east, by the mountains of Imaus or Caf, and their 
distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia was 
clouded by ignorance, or perplexed b> fiction But those inaccessible 
regions are the anaent residence of a povserful and avilised nation,** 
which ascends, by a probable tradition, above forty centunes,** and 
which 15 able to verify a senes of near two thousand years by the 
■•erpetual testimony of accurate and contemporary historians ** The 


“The Caspian Sea, with its nvers and adiaceot tribes are laboriously 
illustrated in the Exaraen Critique dcs Historiens d Alexandre which com 
pares the true geography and the errors produced by the vamty or ignorance 
of the Greeks 

“ rhe original seat of the nation appears to have been in the north west 
of China in the provinces of Chensi and Qiansi Under the two first dynasties 
the principal town was slill a movable camp the villages were thinly scat 
tcred more land was employed in pasture than in tillage the exercise of 
hunting v,as ordained to clear the country from wild beasts Petcheli (where 
Pekin stands) was a desert and the southern provinces were peopled with 
Indian savages The dynasty of the Han (^fore Christ aod) gave the empire 
Its actual form and extent 

“The era of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2053 to 
2132 years before Christ, and the year 2637 ^s been chosen for the lawful 
epoch by the authority of the present emperor The difference arises from 
the uncertain duration of the two first dynasties, and the vacant space that 
lies beyond them as far as the real or fabulous times of Fohi or Hoangti 
Sematsien dates his authentic chronology from the year 841 the thirty six 
eel pses of Confucius (thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed 
between the years 722 and 480 before Christ The historical period of l^ma 
does not ascend above the Greek Olympiads 
(The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe accept the statements of Chinese 
authors respecting the antiquity of their monarchy Kemusat says that the 
history of China goes back with certainty to the second century before 

our era and that traditions entitled to respect, enable us to date its com 
mencement four ceotunes earl er m the year 2637 * c in the sixty first year 
of the reign of Hoang tL But the laws of h stonal criticism obi ge us to re 
ject this ancient date The earliest extant history of Ch na is by Ssema Thsiaa 
(called by Gibbon Sematsien), who was bom B c 14S and published fn® work 
about the beginning of the first centuiy before our era Even if Ssema 
Tbs an recovered most of the ancient annals we do not know anything of 
their value whether they were written by contemporaries of the deeds they 
record or whether like the Greek gcncalog es of the hero c ages they were 
the invention of a later period At all events ^ cannot with certainty place 
the commencement of the ^nstorical period m China earl er than Bc. 206 the 
begmn ng of the Han dynasty— O S J , . 

“After several ages of anarchy and despobsn^ the dynas^o f^tne 
(before Chnst 206} was the era of the reviwsr of /earning Trie n^nients 
nf anaent Iterature were restored the characters were improved and fixej 
and the future preservation of books was secured by the useful invwt ons 
-f paper and the art of pnntsng before Chnst 

•t^matsien pubi shed the first history of ^ *** . Nis la^urs were illustrated 
r,A rontnued by a series of one hundred and eighty historians The sul^. 
r,nfe of their works is still extant and the most considerable of then, 

*ow depo»de<i in the king of Frances library 
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snnals of China illestrate the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
tribes, which may still be distinguished by the vague appellation of 
Scythians or Tartars — the vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the 
conquerors of a great empire, whose policy has uniformly opposed the 
blind and impetuous valour of the barbarians of the North. From the 
mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude of 
Scythia is about one hundred and ten de^ees, which, in that parallel, 
are equal to more than five thousand miles. The latitude of these ex- 
tensive deserts cannot be so easily or so accurately measured; but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of China, we may securely 
advance above a thousand miles to the northward, till our progress is 
stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia In that dreary climate, instead 
of the animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from 
the earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwellings 
of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes: the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; and the 
conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of deformed 
and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms ** 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 
of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China.** Their ancient, perhaps their original, seat was an extensive, 
though dry and barren, tract of country immediately on the north side 
of the great wall. Their place is at present occupied by the forty- 
nine Hordes or Banners of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, whidi con- 
sists of about two hundred thousand families.** But the valour of 
the Huns had extended the narrow limits of their dominions; and their 
rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Tanjou, gradually became 

** China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of the mis 
sionanes at Pekin, and Messrs Frerct and De Guignes at Pans The substance 
of the three preceding notes is extracted from the Chov-ktng, with the preface 
and notes of M de Guignes, Pans. 1770, The Tonq-K^en-Kang-Mou, trans 
lated by the P, de Mailla, under the name of Hist. Generate de la Chine, tom 
I P xlix-ct; the Memoires suf la Chine. Pans, 1776, etc., tom. 1 p 1-323, 

>> P 5-3fi4 , the Histoire des Huns, tom 1 p 1-131, tom v p. 345-362 , 
and the Memoires de 1 Acadertiie des Inscriptions, tom x p. 377-402, tom 
P 495-364. tom xviii p 178 295, tom xxxvi p 164 238 
See the Histoire Generate des Voyages, tom xviii , and the Genealogical 
History, vol il p 620 664. 

M de Guignes (tom 11 p 1-124) has given the original history of the 
ancient Hiong nou, or Huns The Chinese geography of their country (tom. 

1 part 11 p Iv -Ixiii ) seems to comprise a part of their cpnquests. 

[Much controversy has been waged with regard to the origin of the Huns 
But three theories may be said to represent all that has been said (1) Nie- 
buhr's theory that they were Mongols (2) That they were Ugnans, which 
is maintained by Humboldt and the chief writers on the subject (3) That 
they were Turks, which 1$ upheld by Zeuss, Pnehard, and Latham The last 
is the one now generally accepted De Giugnes identifies the Hiongnou or 
H^ng-nu with the Huns, the word signifyuig ‘ revolted slaves ” — O S ] 

" See in Du Halde (tom iv p 18 65) a circumstantial description, with t 
correct map, of the country of tne Mongous 
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the conquerors and the so\ercign3 of a formidAle empire Towards 
the east their viclonous arms were stopped only by the ocean; aiid 
the fnbes, which are thinly scattered between the Amoor and the 
extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered with reluctance to the standard of 
the Huns. On the west, near the head of the Irtish, and in the vallej-s 
of Imaus, thej’ found a more ample space, and more numerous enemies 
One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, 
twenty-six nations; the Igours,** distinguished above the Tartar race 
b>' the use of Idlers, were in the num^r of his s’assals; and, by the 
strange connection of human ci.*ents, the flight of one of tho«e vagrant 
tribes recalled the victorious Parthians from the im-asion of SiTia ** 
On the side of the north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the 
power of the Huns. Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit- 
nescs to contradict their Wnity, they might securely a^ie\-e a real, 
or imaginary’, conquest of the froien regions of Siberia. The Northern 
Sea was fixrf as the remote boundary of their empire. But the name of 
that sea, on whose shores the patriol So\ou embraced the life of a 
shepherd and an exile,*' may be Iransfwred, with much more probabil- 
ity, to the Baikal, a capacious basin, above three hundred miles in 
length, which disd^ns the modest ap^atlon of a laJce,” and which 
actually commurucates with the seas of the North, by the long course of 
the Angara, the ToogusLa, and the Yeoesei. The submission of so many 
distant natioos might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but the valour 
of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the wealth 

•The Tgmifs. or Vigours, were divided Into three b*arcfaes— htmteri. *hep- 
herds, and hnibandmen; and the last class was despised by the two former. 
See Abulghazi, part it c. 7 

(The history of the Igours or Ouigoors has been collected from Chinese 
jotirccs by V'udelon, Retnusat. and Klaproth. Their language represents the 
old Tiutesh language before rt became corrupted by the infusion of Persian 
iod Arabic words It was reduced to writing many centunes before letters 
were known among the other nations in Central Asia. The alphabet of the 
Ottigoors IS denred from the Syrian EstranRheto. being introduced strong 
them by the taijsi Irenes of the Nestonan Christians In turn the Syrian 
s’phahet was diffused among the Mongolian and Tungusan nations by the 
Otngonrs —O S ] 

" Jfemoires de I’Academw des Inscnptiotis. tom. xxr p 17 33. The com 
prehenstve view of M de Cuignes has compared these distant events. 

^ “ The fame of Sotoo, or So-oo. his merit, and hii singular adrentures, are 
still celebrated m Chma. See the Eloge de Moukden, p 20, and notes, p. 
a<i-n47; and Metnoirm sur la Qime, tom ui p 317-360. 

“See Isbrand Ives m Hams's CoFectiow vol n. p. 931; Bell's Travels, 
toL L P 247-254; and Gmehn. m the Hist. GeOcraJe des Voyages, tom. xvui. 
o sSj-ja?- Tl^ all remark the vulgar opmion, that the holy jea grows angry 
aad tempesttioas if any one presumes to call it a lake This grammatical 
often estates a dispute between the absurd superstition of the manners 

j the abstird obstinacy of travellers . 

^ILake Baikal figured greatly in the recent (190S) Russo-Japanese War, 
«hich the Russians laid a Ime over the frozen surface of the late, by 
trnoos could be hurned to the front, a saving of distance amounting 
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and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third century before 
the Christian era, a Tvall of fifteen hundred mOes in length was con- 
structed, to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads of the 
Huns;®* but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous place 
in the map of the w’orld, has never contributed to the safety of an 
unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently Consisted of 
two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather; and 
by the incredible speed of their inarch, which was seldom checked by 
torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face of the country; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted the 
grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The emperor Kaoti,®* a 
soldier of fortune, whose personal merit had raised him to the throne, 
marched against the Huns with those veteran troops which had been 
trained in the civil wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by 
the barbarians; and, after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless 
of relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious 
capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to 
the arts of peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more 
permanent disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of 
arms and fortifications. They were too easily convinced that, while 
the blazing signals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, 
the Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of in^ 
effectual marches.” A regular payment of money and sUk was stipu- 
lated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace; and the 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names of a 
gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgraceful article of 
tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and nature. 
The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their infancy the 
children who are born with a less healthy and robust constitution, intro- 


The construction of the wall of China is mentioned "by Du Halde (tom. 
J** P- 45) and De Guignes (tom 11 p 59) 

[The “Great Wall of China” was finished by Chi-hoangti of tlie dynasty 
of Thsm, B c 244 According to Chinese authorities, its length is 10,000 li 
(about 1350 miles), and its height averages from 20 to 23 feet — 0 S ] 

“See the life of Lieoupang, or Kfloti. in the Hist de la Chine, published 
at Pans, 1777, etc. tom 1. p 442 523 This -roluminous work is the transla- 
tion (by the P de Mailla) of the Tong-Kien-Kang-iTou, the celebrated abndg- 
of the great History of Semakonang (aji 1084) and his continuators 
,, 2'* free and ample memonal. presented by a ifandann to the emperor 
Vent! (before Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom u. p. 412-426), from a 
papers, marked with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 
3S4-t)i2). Another memorial from the nunister of war (Kang-Mou, tom 11 
P SS 5 ) supplies some curious circumstances of the manners of the Huns. 
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a remarkable dliproportion between lie numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly ami esen deformed race; and wide they 
consider their own women as the Instruments of domestic labour fheh 
desires, or rather their appetites, arc directed to the enJojTnent of 
more elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens of China 
was annually desoted to the rude embraces of the Huns;** and the 
alliance of the haughty Tanjous was secured ly their rairriage with the 
genuire, or adopted, daughters of the Imperial family, which \-aInIy 
attempted to escape the sacrifegious pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy alctims is described fn the \Tfses of a Chines princess, who 
laments that she had been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, 
under a Ijarbarian husband; who compblns that sour milk was her 
only drink, raw flesh her only food, a tent her only palace: and who 
expresses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish that she 
were transformed into a bird, to fly back to her dear countr>' the 
object of her tender and pcriietual regret.** ’ 

The conquest of China has been twice achie\ed b>’ the pastoral 
tribes of the North: the forces of the Huns were not inferior to those 
of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their ambition might enter* 
tain the most sanguine hopes of success. But their pride was bumbled, 
and their progress was checked, by the arms and policy of Vouti '* 
the fifth emperor of the powerful d>*na3ty of the Han. In his long tcIct 
of fifty-four years, the barbarians of the southern provinces submitted 
to the laws and manners of China; and the ancient limits of the mon* 
archy were enlarged from the great river of Kiang to the port of 
Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a 
defensive war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Iluns. In those boundless deserts, where it b impossible 
to form magazines, and difficult to transport a sufiWenl supply of pro- 
virions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only relumed in safety 
to the feel of their master. These losses, however, were compensated 
by splendid and dedrive success. The Chinese generals improved the 
supenority which they derived from the temper of their arms, their 
chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. The’ camp 
of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep and intemperance; 
and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way through the 
ran^ of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his subjects on 
the field of battle. Yet thb signal victory, which was preceded and 
followed by many bloody engagements, <»ntributed much less to the 

"A supply of women is mentioned m a customary article of treaty and 
tribute (Hist, de ia Conrjuete de la Cbme par Im Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. 
t p. editor). 

’ "Pe Cuignes, HisL des Mans tom it p £2. 

■ See the reign of the emperor Vonti, la the Kang-ifoo, tom. tu, p i^pSL 
}|i5 ranOQS and inconsistent character seems to be impartially drawn. 
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destruction of the poTrer of the Huns, than the effectual policy which 
was employed to detach the tributary nations from their obedience 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti and his 
successors, the most considerable tnbes, both of the East and of the 
West, disdaimed the authority of the Tanjou While some acknowl 
edged themselves the allies or vassals of the empire, they all became 
the implacable enemies of the Huns and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their native strength, might 
perhaps have been contained within the walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China ** The desertion of his subjects, and the per 
plexity of a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to 
renounce the igmty of an independent sovereign, and the freedom 
of a warlike and high spirited nation He was received at Sigan, the 
capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the 
emperor himself, with all the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity*® A magnificent palace was prepared foi 
his reception , his place was assigned above all the princes of the royal 
family, and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted by the 
ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of meat and 
of nine solemn pieces of music But he performed, on his knees the 
duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China, pronounced in 
his own name, and in the name pf his successors a perpetual oath of 
fidelity, and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as the 
emblem of his regal dependence After this humiliating submission 
the Tanjous sometimes departed from their allegiance, and seized the 
favourable moments of war and rapine, but the monarchy of the Huns 
gradually declined till it was broken, by avil dissension into two 
hostile and separate kangdoms One of the princes of the nation was 
urged by fear and ambition to retire towards the south with eight 
hordes, which composed between forty and fifty thousand families 
He obtained, with title of Tanjou, a convement territory on the verge 
of the Chinese provinces and his constant attachment to the service of 
the empire was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge From 
the time of this fatal schism the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years till they were oppressed on every side by their 
foreign and domestic enemies The proud inscription** of a column 
erected on a lofty mountain announced to posterity that a Chinese 

**This expression is used m the inemorial to the emperor Vcnti (Du Halde 
tom II p 417) Without adopting the exaggerations of Marco Polo and 
Isaac Vossius we may rationally allow for Pekin two millions of inhabitants 
The cities of the south which contain the manufactures of China are still 
more populous 

“ See the Kang Mou tom «i P rso and the subsequent events under the 
proper years This memoralile fest val is celebrated in the Eloge de Moukden 
and explained m a note by tne P Gaub I p 89 90 

“Th s inscription ivas composed on the spot by Pankou President of the 
Tribunal of H story (Kang Mou tom m p 392) S milar monuments have 
own discovered m many parts cf Tartary (Histoircs des Huns tom. u, p 
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annj had marched sc\cn hundred miles into the heart of their country 
The Sicnpi,** a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injunes rvhich 
they had formerlj sustained, and the power of the Tanjous, after a 
reign of thirteen hundred jears was utterly de«lro>ed before the end 
of the first century of the Christian era ** 

The fate of the vanquished lluns was divcr<ificd by the various in 
fluence of character and situation^* Above one hundred thousand 
persons, the poorest, indeed and the most pusillanimous of the people 
were contented to remain in their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with the vaclorious nation of 
the Sienpi Fifty-eight hordes, about two hundred thousand men, 
ambitious of a more honourable servitude retired towards the south 
implored the protection of the emperors of China, and vrere permitted 
to inhabit and to guard the extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi 
and the temtorj of Ortous But the most warlike and powerful Inbes 
of the Huns maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted epmt 
of their ancestors The Western world vras op>en to their valour, and 
they resolv^, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to 
discover and subdue ‘some remote country which was still inaccessible 
to the arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China ** The course of 
their emigration soon earned them beyond the mountains of Imans 
and the limits of the Chinese geography, but we are able to distinguish 
the two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards (he Oxus and towards the Volga. The first of ^ese 
colonies established ibeir dominion to the fruitful and extensive plains 
of the Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the Caspian where they pre- 
served the name of Huns, with the epithet of Euihalites or Neptiuhtes. 
Their manners were softened, and even their features were insensibly 
improved by the mildness of the climate and Iheir long residence m 
a flounslung province,** which might sUll retain a faint impression of 


de Guignes (tonu i. p 189) has inserted a short account of the S enpi 
•The era of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Chnst. 
But the senes of their kings does not commence fall the year 230 (Hist 
des Huns tom. il p 21 i2j) . „ . 

•The \arious aendents of the downfall and flight of the Hubs are related 
in the Kang Mon tom. in p 88, 91 95 139 etc. The small numbers of each 
horde may be ascribed to their losses and divisions 
“M de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through 
the sast deserts of Tartary (tom. 11 p iz3 277 etc 323 etc) 

•* Mohammed sultan of Carizme. reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(aJi taiS) by Zingis and his Moguls The Oriental historians (see D Herbe- 
rt Petit de la Croix etc) celebrate the populons cities which he mined, 
and the fruitful countrj wh ch be dmolated In the next century the same 
^evinces of Chorasmta and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hud 
nn Geograph. Mmor tom 111.) Their actual misery may be seen in the 
^ealogicaJ History of the Tartars p. 423 469. 

'f Euthal tes seems to be a mispnot for Ephtfaal tes which is the name that 
in Proeopms (Belt Persic 1. c. 3) The Armenian writers who 
*Pf^^tly mcuticn the wars earned on by this people against the Persians 
^Jy^em HephthaL The Ephthalitm according to Parker, were not part 
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the arts of Greece/^ The uohite Huns, a name which they derived from 
the change of their complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of 
Scythia. Gorgo, which, under the appellation of Canzme, has since 
enjoyed a temporary' splendour, was the residence of the king, who 
exercised a legal authority over an obedient people. Their luxury 
was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians, and the only vestige 
of their ancient barbarism was the custom which obliged all the com- 
panions, perhaps to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality 
of a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same gra\e.** The vicinity 
ot the Huns to the provinces of Persia involved them in ireviuent and 
bloody contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties; In war, the dictates of humanity; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the modera- 
tion as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second division of 
their countrymen, the Huns who gradually advanced towards the 
north-west, were exercised by the hardships of a colder climate and a 
more laborious march. Necessity compelled them to exchange the 
silks of China for the furs of Siberia; the imperfect rudiments of 
civilised life were obliterated, and the native fierceness of the Huns 
was exasperated by their intercourse with the savage tribes, who were 
compared, with some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desert. Their 
independent spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the 
Tanjous; and while each horde was governed by its peculiar mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the public measures of the whole 
nation As late as the thirteenth century their transient residence on 
the eastern banks of the Volga was attested by the name of Great 
Hungary.^* In the winter they descended with their flocks and herds 
towards the mouth of that mighty river, and their summer excursions 
‘reached as high as the latitude ol SaratoH, or perhaps the conflux of 
the Kama. Such at least were the recent limits of the black Cal- 
mucks ” who remained about a century under the protection of Russia, 
and who have since returned to their native seats on the frontiers of 
of the Hivmg nu, but seem to have been the Yueh-chih, who possessed part 
of the long, straggling province now known as Kan Suh They were con 
quered by ^leghder, and being forced westward by his successor about 162 
B c, divided Bactria with the Parthians — O S ] 

" Jiistin (xli 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bac- 
tnana To their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade 
which transported the merchandises of India into Europe by the Oxus, the 
Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and the Euxine The other ways, both of 
the land and sea, were possessed by Uie Seleucides and the Ptolemies (See 
I Esprit des Loix, 1 xxi ) 

^Procopius de Bell Persico, 1 j c J. p 9 [torn i p 16, ed, Bonn] ^ 

**In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquts (who traversed the ini- 
mense plain of Kipzak m hts journey to the court of the Great Khan) ob- 
served the remarkable name of Hungary, with the traces of a common laO' 
guage and origin (Hist dcs Voyages, tom vii p 269) 

** Bell (voL 1 p 29-34) and the editors of the Genealogical History (p 
539) have described the Calmucks of the Volga m the beginning of th« pres- 
oit century. 
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the Chinese empire TTic march and the return of those tt'andenng 
Tartars, who«c united camp consists of ftft> thousand tents or families, 
lllustnle the distant emigrations of the ancient Huns 

It IS impossible to fill the dark Inters al of lime which elapsed after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the ejes of the Chinese, and before 
the\ showed them«chcs to those of the Komans There is some reason, 
howc\cr, to apprehend that the same force which had driven them from 
their native seats still continued to impel their march towards the 
frontiers of Europe The power of the Sienpt, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thousand miles from cast to west,®* must 
have gradually oppressed them by the weight and terror of a formidable 
neighbourhood, and the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably 
tencl to increase the strength or to contract the territories of the Huns 
The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes would offend the 
ear, without informing the understanding of the reader, but I cannot 
suppress the very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived 
a considerable reinforcement from the mm of the d>nast> of the South 
which, in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion of 
China; that the bravest warriors marched away in search of their free 
and adventurous countrymen, and that, as they had been divided by 
prosperity, thej were easily rcumted by the common hardships of their 
adverse fortune** The Huns, with their flocks and herds their wives 
and children, their dependents and allies, were transported to the West 
of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to invade the country of the 
Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract 
of the deserts of Scythia The plains between the Volga and the Tanais 
were covered with the tents of the Alant, but their name and manners 
were diffused over the wide extent of Ibeir conquests, and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Gelom were confounded among their 
vassals Towards the north they penetrated into the frozen regions of 
Siberia, among the savages who were accustomed in their ijage or 
hunger, to the taste of human fled, and their southern inroads were 

“This great transmigration of 300000 Calmucks or Torgouts happened 

the year 1771 The original narrative of Kien long the reigning emperor 
of China which was intended for the inscription of a column has been trans 
fated by the missionaries of Pekin (Memoires sur la Chine tom 1 p 401 418) 

The emperor affects the smooth and speaous language of the Son of Heaven 
and the Father of his People 

“The Kang Mou (tom in p 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 
14 000 hs According to the present standard 200 lis (or more accurately 
jp3) are equal to one degree of latitnde. and one English mile consequently 
exceeds three miles of China But there are strong reasons to believe that 
the ancient li scarcely eqnat^fi of modtriv See the daboraVe 

'csearches of M dAnvilIe a gec^rapber who is not a stranger m any age 
or climate of the globe (Memoires de lAcad tom u p 123 30^ Mesures 
Itineraires p IS4 167 ) . 

“See the Histoire des Huns tom n P tSj *44- The subsequent history 
/ j .5 277) of three or four Hunmc dynasties evidently proves that their 
^rtial spirit was not impaired by a long residence in China. 
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pushed as far as the confines of Persia and India. The mixture of 
Sarmatic and German blopd had contributed to improve the features 
of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair vvith a yellowish cast, whidi is seldom found in the Tartar race. 
They were less deformed in their persons, less brutish in their manners, 
than the Huns; but they did not yield to those formidable barbarians 
in their martial and independent spirit, in the love of freedom, which 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, which 
considered war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind 
A naked scimitar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly trap- 
pings of their horses, and they viewed with pity and contempt thr 
pusillaiumous warriors who patiently expected the infirimties of age 
and the tortures of lingering disease.** On the banks of the Tanais 
the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest, the king of the Alani was slain; and the remains 
of the vanquished nation were dispersed hy the ordinary alternative of 
flight or submission.*’ A colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the 
mountains of Caucasus, between the Evume and the Caspian, where 
they still preserv’e their name and their independence. Another colony 
advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Baltic, 
associated themselves with the northern tnbes of Germany; and shared 
the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest 

** Utque hotnmibus qui«tt$ et plactdis otium e$t v oluptabile, ita illos pericula 
juvant et bella Judi^atur ibi beatus qut m ptcelio profudent animam senes 
centes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mundo disressos, ut degeneres et igna^os, 
conviCHS aCrocjbus insec(an(ur (Aminian xxx' s] We must think highly 
of the conquerors of such men 

“On the subject of the Afani, see Ammianos (xxxi 2), Jornandes fde 
Rebus Geticis, c 24), M de Guignes (HtsU des Huns, tom tu p 279), and 
the Genealogical History of the Tartars (tom n p 617) 

iWnh regard to the Alani there has been much dispute regarding tlieir 
ethnological afhnities. Milman mamtains that the remains of them still exist 
in the Osseta:, a people of Mount Caucasus who are said by ancient travellers 
also to have borne the name of Alans But these Ossetas appear to be an 
Indo European people, while all the descriptions of the Alam by ancient 
writers seem to prove that they belonged to the Tartar or nomadic races of 
\sia Lucian says that their language and dress were the same as those 
of the Scythians, and Ammianus describes them as resembling the Huns 
but less sa%age in form and manners This would seem to point to a Turkish 
origin, which IS conformed by the fact that their area the country north of 
the Caucasus, Mtween the lower Don and the lower Volga, is now occupied 
b> the Nogay Turks, who are of ancient mtroduction into the country If 
Persian tradition as represented the poems of Ferdusi is to be relied upon, 
the Alani dwelt m the most ancient times on the northern side of the coun- 
try of the Paropamisus, near the land Gkur or Ghordseh Klaproth sajs 
the Alani are mentioned m Chinese annals under the names Yanthsai, Alanna 
Alan, and subsequently Suthle and Suth Legge also affirms the same, and 
Latham Cf Klaproth Tableaux Hutonques tie VAste, p 174-190; Latham, 
The Germania of Ibcitus, Epilegomtna — O SJ 
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piart of tLe naUon of the Alani embraced the offers of an honourable and 
advantageous union and the Huns, who esteemed the \'aIour of their 
less fortunate enemies proceeded, with an increase of numbers and 
confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic empire 
The great Hermannc, whose dominions extended from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, enjojed, in the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit of his victories when he was alarmed b> the formidable approach 
of an host of unknown enemies,** on whom his barbarous subjects might, 
without injustice, bestow the epithet of barbarians The numbers th» 
strength the rapid motions and the implacable cruelty of the Huns 
were felt, and dreaded, and magnified by the astonished Goths who 
beheld their fields and villages consumed with flames and deluged with 
indiscnminste slaughter To these real terrors they added the sur 
prise and abhorrence which were exated by the shrill vxtice, the uncouth 
gestures, and the strange deformit> of the Huns These savages of 
Scythia were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the 
flTiimaU who walk very awkwardlj on two legs, and to the misshapen fig 
ures, the Termini, wluch were often placed on the bndges of antiquity 
Thej were distinguished from the rest of the human species by the r 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeplj buried in the 
head, and as they were almost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed 
either the manly graces of youth or the venerable a^>ect of age A iah^ 

ulous origin was assigned worthy of their form and manners — that the 
witches of Scythia, who, for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven from soaety, had copulated m the desert wi^ infernal spirits, and 
that the Huns were the offspring of this execrable conjunction ** The 
tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the 
credulous hatred of the Goths, but while it gratified tbeir hatred it 
increased their fear, since the postenty of diemons and witches might be 


“As are possessed of the aothenlic history of the Huns it nould be 
impertinent to repeat or to refute the fables which tn srepresenl their or gin 
and progress their passage of the mud or Trater of the hfxotu m pursuit 
of an ox or stag les Indes quits avo ent decourertes etc. (Zos mus 1. ir 
(c 2 o] p Soromen 1. tu c. S7 Procopius Hist. MiscelL c. 5 . Jonundes 
c. 24 . Grandeur et Decadence, etc, des Romajns a J7 ) 

"Prodigies* form*, et pandi nt b pedes exist mes bestias veJ quafes ir 
coramargmandis pontibus effigiat. sbp tes dolantur incompti. Aram an xxxi, 
2. Jornandes (c Z 4 ) draws a strong cancature of a Calrauck face. Speaes 
parenda nigredine qtuedani deforms oflfa, ron faaes habensque magii 
puacta qoam lorn na. S« Buffoo. Hist Naturelle, tom ui p ^So. 

(VV th regard to the appearance of the Hnns art added to their native 
uglme<s bnt (as Milman says) it is d fficalt to ascrlve the proper share in 
the features of this hdeous peture to nature, to the barbarous still with 
which &ey seM-4 s6scte4 or to the VetTor and haVted oi -Ccie Rtansans. 
Their noses were flattened by ibar nurses thar cheets were gashed by an 
iron instrument that the scars might look more fearful and prev ent the growth 

®^«^,!^«rable origin which jottiandea (c. describes w th the rancour 
f a Goth, m ghl be onguially dersred from 3 more pipas ng fable of the 
^eeks (Herodot. L nr c. o elc.) 
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supposed to inherit some share of the preternatural po^vcrs as well as of 
the malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies, Hcrman- 
ricprcparcdtocxcrl the united for«s of tl\e Gothic state; but he soon dis- 
covered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were much more 
inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the Huns. One of the 
chiefs of the Roxolani had formerly deserted the standard of Herman- 
ric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the traitor 
lo be tom asunder by wild horses. The brothers of that unfortunate 
woman seized the favourable moment of revenge. The aged king of the 
Goths languished some lime after the dangerous wound which he re- 
ceived from their daggers; but the conduct of the war was retarded by 
his infirmities; and the public councils of the nation were distracted by 
a spirit of jealousy and discord. His death, which has been imputed to 
his omi despair, left the reins of gov'emment in the hands of Withimer, 
who, with the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained 
the unequal contest against the arms of the Huns and the Aiant till he 
was defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate: and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of VVitheric, 
the infant kmg, was saved by the diligence of Alatheus and Sapbra.x ; tw o 
warrioTS of approved valour and fidelity, who, by cautious matches, con- 
ducted the independent remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards 
the Danastus, or Dniester, a considerable river, which now separates the 
Turkish dominions from the empire of Russia. On the banks of the 
Dniester the prudent Aihanarfc, more attentive to bis own than to the 
general safety, had fcced the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolu- 
tion of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom be thought it less ad- 
visable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the 
weight of baggage and the encumbrance of captives, but their military 
sUU deceived and almost destroyed the army of Athanaric. While the 
Judge of the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was en- 
compassed and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by 
the light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place, and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that he was 
able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The undaunted 
general bad already formed a new and Judicious plan of defensive war, 
and the strong lines which he was preparing to construct between the 
i^untains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would have secured the exten- 
sive and fertile territory that bears the modem name of Wallachia 
from the destructive inroads of the Huns ** But the hopes and measures 
-"The Roxolam may be the fathers of the the (D'AnviIIe, 

tmpire de Russie, p x-io), whose residence (An 862) about Novogrod Veliki 
cannot be very remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (1 is 
V 28, 30) assigns to the Roxolani (ad 886) ' 

^e text of Amimanus seems to be imperfect or corrupt, but the nature 
ground explams, and almost defines, the Gothic rampart, ifdmoires de 
l Academic, etc tom xxviii p 444-463 
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impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an ansT>er that must 
finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The emperor 
of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority of his elder 
brother, whose death happened towards the end of the preceding jear; 
ard as the distressful situation of the Goths required an instant and per- 
emptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and 
timid minds, who consider the xise of the dilatory and ambiguous mea- 
sures as the most admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as 
the same passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions 
of war and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the coun- 
cils of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of 
modem deliberation. But the most experienced statesman of Europe 
has never been summoned to consider the propriety or the danger of ad- 
mitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbarians, who are 
driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the territories of 
a civilised nation IVhen that important proposition, so essentially con- 
nected with the public safety, was referred to the ministers of Valens, 
they were perplexed and divided; but they soon acquiesced in the flat- 
tpnng sentiment which seemed the most favourable to the pride, the in- 
dolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The slaves, who were dec- 
orated with the titles of prefects and generals, dissembled or disregarded 
the terrors of this national emigration — so extremely different from the 
partial and accidental colonies which had been received on the extreme 
limits of the empire. But they applauded the liberality of fortune which 
had conducted, from the most distant countries of the globe, a numerous 
and invinable army of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who 
might now add to the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied 
by the provincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits. The 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service w’as accepted by the 
Imperial court; and orders were immediately despatched by the civil and 
military governors of the Thracian diocese to make the necessary prepa- 
rations for the passage and subsistence of a great people, till a proper 
and sufficient territory could be allotted for their future residence The 
liberality of the emperor was accompanied, howev’er, with two harsh 
and rigorous conditions, which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans, but which distress alone could extort from the indignant Goths 
Before they passed the Danube they were required to deliver their arms, 
and it was insisted that their children ^ould be taken from them and dis- 
persed through the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilised by 
the arts of education, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of their 
parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, the impa- 
tient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the Danube without the per- 
mission of the government whose protection they had implored. Their 
motions were strictly observed by the vigilance of the troops which were 
'Stationed along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeated 
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with considerable slaughter; yet such were the timid councils of the 
Tcign of Valens, that the brave oHicers who had served their country in 
the execution of their duty were punished by the loss of their employ- 
ments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The Imperial man- 
date was at length received for transportation over the Danube the whole 
body of the Gothic nation;** but the execution of this order was a tasL 
of labour and diOiculty. The stream of the Danube, which in those parts 
is above a mile broad,** had been swelled by inces.sant rains, and in this 
tumultuous passage maany were swept away and drowned by the rapid 
V iolcnce of the current A large fleet of v essels, of boats, and of canoes, 
was provided; many da>*s and nights they passed and repassed with 
indefatigable toil ; and the most strenuous diligence was exerted by the 
ofiicers of Valens that not a single barbarian, of those who were reserved 
to subv ert the foundations of Home, should be left on the opposite shore. 
It was thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of 
tbeir numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amaxement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and imprac- 
ticable task;*^ and the principal historian of the age most seriously af- 
firms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had so long 
been considered as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were now 
justified, in the ejes of mankind, by (he evidence of fact and experience 
A probable testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic warriors at two 
hundred thousand men, and if we can venture to add the just propor- 
tion of women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people which 
composed this formidable emigration must have amounted to near a mil- 
lion of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. The children of the Goths, 
those at least of a distinguished rank, were separated from the multi- 
tude. They were conducted writhout delay to the distant seats assigned 
for their residence and education; and as the numerous train of hostages 
or captives passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, 
their robust and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the 
provincials But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the 
most important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded The barbarians, 
who considered tbeir arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges of 


“ The passage of the Danube is exposed by Anuniantts (xxxi j, 4) , ZosimuS 
n IV. fc. 20] p 223. 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat (p ip, 20 [p 49 . SO, 
ed Bonn]), and Jornandes (c 25, z6) Ammiauus declares (c s) that he 
means only ipsas rerum digerere fummitates Bui he often takes a false 
measure of theu^ importance, and his superfluous prolixity is disagreeably bal- 
anced by his unseasonable brevity 

“Qiishull. a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube. 
v.hich he paMtd Vo Vht swiVh wi osar tiu* coiafliix of the Aegish 

In n) He admires the beauty and spontaneous plenty of M*sia or Bulgaria. 

"Quern qui scife veh^ Libya velit ^uons idem v 
Diseerc quam mult* Zephyro turbentur aren* 
r.mm.anus has Inserted in h.s prose these Imes of Virgil (Gwrgie 1 11 105), 

I ^rlfsiened by the port to express the impossibility of numbering the 
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safety, "were disposed to offer a price which the lust or avarice ol the Im* 
perial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, the 
haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute their 
wives or their daughters; the charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely 
Doy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who sometimes cast an eye 
of covetousness on the fringed carpels and linen garments of their new 
allies,®® or who sacrificed their duty to the mean consideration of filling 
their farms with cattle and their houses with slaves. The Goths, with 
arms in their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; and when their 
strength was collected on the other side of the river, the immense camp 
which was spread over the plains and the hills of the Lower M$sia as- 
sumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostro- 
goths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their infant king, appeared 
soon afterwards on the northern ^nks of the Danube, and immediately 
despatched their ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, with 
the same professions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths The absolute refusal of 
Valens suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance, the 
suspicions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An tmi’sciphned and unsettled nation of barbarians required the 
firmest temper and the most dexterous management. The daily subsis- 
tence of near a million of extraordinary subjects could be supplied only by 
constant and skilful diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence or the indignation of the Goths, 
if they conceived themselves to be the objects either of fear or of con- 
tempt, might urge them to the most desperate extremities, and the for- 
tune of the state seemed to depend on the prudence, as well as the in- 
tegrity, of the generals of Valens At this important cnsis the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of private emolument outweighed 
every consideration of public advantage, and whose guilt was only allevi- 
ated by their incapacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash 
and cnminal administration Instead of obeying the orders of their 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent hberality, the demands of the 
Goths, they levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the n-ants of 
the hungry barbarians The vilest food was sold at an extravagant 
price, and, in the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the 
markets were filled with the fledi of dogs and of unclean animals who 
had died of disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound 
of bread, the Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though 
serviceable slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased 

"Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic wealth 
^d luxury. Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of 
the provinces, which the barbarians bad acquired as the spoils of war or as 
the gifts or merchandise of peace. 
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svith ten pounds of a precious but useless metal.®* 'IVhen their prop- 
erty was exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale 
of their sons and daughters; and notwithstanding the love of freedom 
which animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their children to be maintained in a servile 
condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless independence. 
The most lively resentment is exdted by the tyranny of pretended bene- 
factors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude which they have can- 
celled by subsequent injuries; a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in the 
camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their 
patient and dutiful behaviour, and loudly complained of the inhospitable 
treatment which they had received from their new allies. They beheld 
around them the wealth and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But 
the means of relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession 
and the use of arms. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise 
their sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and 
alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those 
crafty ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to 
the wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to remove 
the Goths from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, through the 
interior provinces. As they were conscious how ill they had deserved 
the respect or confidence of the barbarians, they diligently collected from 
every side a military force that might urge the tardy and reluctant march 
of a people who had not yet renounced the title or the duties of Eoman 
subjects. But the generals of Valens, while their attention was solely 
directed to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the ships 
and the fortifications which constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fatal oversight was observed and improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously watched the favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit 
of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily 
procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
their king and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent 
camp on the territories of the empire.** 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigem were the leaders of 
the Visigoths in peace and war; and the authority which they derived 
from their birth was ratified by the free consent of the nation. In a sea- 
**Dectm Ubraj; the word rfi/wr must be understood Jornandes betrays 
the passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius and 
Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the 
barbarians. Arnmianus. a patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches 
on the odious subject, jerotn. who wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though 
concise. Per avaritiam Ifaximi duas, ad rdiellionem fame ceaett sunt (us 
Chron [tom. viii p 817, ed. ValUrs 1 ). 

“Ainnuanus, xxxi. 4. 5* , 
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son of tranquillity their power might have been equal as well as their 
rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were e-casperated by hunger and 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigern assumed the military com- 
mand, which he was qualified to exercise for the public welfare. He re- 
strained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants ^ould justify their resistance in the opinion of 
mankind: but he was not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for 
the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensible of the benefits 
which nould result from the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths; and 
while he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman gen- 
erals, he proceeded by slow marches towards JIardanopolis, the capital 
of the Lower Mresia, about seventy miles from the banks of the Danube 
On that fatal spot the flames of discord and mutual hatred burst forth 
into a dreadful conflagration. Lupidnus had invited the Gothic chiefs 
to a splendid entertainment; and their martial train remained under 
arms at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of a 
plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal daim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and de- 
rision; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the 
soldiers, and the Goths were soon Involved in a conflict of passionate al- 
tercation and angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently given; a 
sword was hastily drawn, and the first blood that was spilt m this acci- 
dental quarrel became the signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance Lupidnus was informed b> a 
secret messenger that many of his soldiers were slain and despoiled of 
their arms; and as he was already inflamed by wine and oppressed by 
sleep, he issued a rash command, that them death should be revenged by 
the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous 
shouts and dying groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger; and, 
as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was 
lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
injured him. “ A trifling digjute,” said the Gothic leader, with a firm 
but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen between the two na- 
tions, but it may beproductue of the most dangerous consequences, un- 
less the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance of our safety and 
the authority of our presence.” At these words Fritigern and his com 
panions drew their swords, opened their passage through the unresisting 
crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and the gates of Marcianop- 
olis, and, mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the e>es of the 
astonish^ Romans. The generals of the Goths w ere saluted by the fierce 
and joyful acclamations of the camp; war was instantly resoUed, and 
the resolution was executed without delay the banners of the nation 
were displayed according to the custom of their ancestors, and the ah 
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«ith ten pounds of a precious but useless metal** When their prop 
ert> ^\as exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale 
of their sons and daughters, and notwithstanding the love of freedom 
which animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their diildrcn to be maintained in a servile 
condition than to perish m a state of wretched and helpless independence 
The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of pretended bene- 
factors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude which they have can- 
ctUed by sub'equent injuries, a spirit of discontent insensibly arose m the 
camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their 
patient and dutiful behaviour, and loudly complained of the mho^itable 
treatment which they had received from their new allies They beheld 
around them the wedth and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of 
which they suffered the intolerable hardships of artificial famme But 
the means of relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the 
rapaaousness of their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession 
and the u«e of arms The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise 
their sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and 
alarmed the Urmd and guilty nunds of Lupicinus and Maximus Those 
aafty ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to 
the wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to remove 
the Goths from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire 
and to disperse them, m separate quarters of cantonment, through the 
interior provinces As they were consaous how ill they had deserved 
the respMt or confidence of the barbarians they diligently collected from 
every side a military force that might urge the tardy and reluctant march 
of a people who had not yet renounced the title or the duties of Roman 
subjects But the generals of Valens, while their attention was solely 
directed to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the ships 
and the fortifications which constituted the defence of the Danube The 
fatal oversight was observed and improv ed by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously watched the favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit 
of the Huns By the help of such rafts and vess^ as could be hastily 
procured, the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
their king and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent 
camp on the temtones of the empire** 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fntigern were the leaders of 
the ^^slgoths in peace and war, and the authority which they derived 
from their birth was ratified by the free consent of the nation In a sea 

'‘Decern Itbras, the word stiver must be understood. Jomandes betrays 
the passions and prejudices of a Goth, The servile Greeks Eunap us and 
Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression and execrate the perfidy of the 
barbarians Ammianus a patriot historian slightly and reluctantly touches 
on the odious subject jerom who wrote almost on the spot w fair though 
Per avantiam Ifaximi doas ad rebellionem fame coach aunt (in 
[tom. v..n p 817 ed. ValUrs)) 

"AmiBia®®®' xxxt 4, 5 
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son of tranquilVily their po^\er might have been equal as well as their 
rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hunger and 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigcm assumed the militarj* com- 
mand which he was qualified to exercise for the public uclfare. He re- 
strained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries and the 
insults of their tyrants ^ould justify their resistance in the opinion of 
mankind: but he was not di^osed to sacrifice any solid ad\*antages for 
the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensible of the benefits 
which would result from the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths; and 
while he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of the Roman gen- 
erals, be proceeded by slow marches towards Marcianopolis, the capital 
of the Lower Macsia, about seventy miles from the banks of the Danube 
On that fatal spot the flames of discord and mutual hatred burst forth 
into a dreadful conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs 
to a splendid entertainment; and their martial train temained under 
arms at the entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of a 
plenului market, to which thc^’ asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and de- 
rision; and as their patience was now exhausted, the to\ni5men, the 
soldiers, and the Goths were soon involved In a conflict of passionate al- 
tercation and angry reproaches A Wow was imprudently given; a 
sword was hastily drawn; and the first blood that was spilt in this acci- 
dental quarrel became the signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance Lupiemus was informed bj a 
seaet messenger that many of his soldiers were slain and despoiled of 
their arms, and as he was already inflamed by wine and oppressed by 
sleep, he issued a rash command, that their death should be revenged bj 
the massacre of the guards of Fntigem and Alavivus. The clamorous 
shouts and dying groans appnsed Fnligem of his extreme danger; and. 
as he possessed the calm and intrepid ^irit of a hero, he saw that he w-as 
lost if he flowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
mjured him “ A trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a firm 
but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen between the two na- 
tions, but it may be jiroductive of the most dangerous consequences, un- 
less the tinmilt is immediately pacified by the assurance of our safety and 
the authority of our presence ” At these w-ords rntigem and his com 
panioQS drew their swords, opened their passage through the unresisting 
crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and the gates of Mardanop- 
Ohs, and mounting their horses, hastily vanished from the eyes of the 
astonished Romans. The generals of the Goths were saluted by the fierce 
and joyful acclamations of Ibe camp, war was instantly resolved, and 
the resolution was executed without delay the banners of the nation 
were displayed according to the custom of their ancestors, and the ah 
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resounded -witli the harsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpet.’’ 
The rveak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neg- 
lected to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable 
enemy, marched against the Goths, at the bead of such a military force as 
could be collected on this sudden emeigency. The barbarians exf^cted 
his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on this oc- 
casion the talents of the general were found to be of more pre\’aiJing 
efficacy than the weapons and disdpline of the troops. The valour of 
the Goths was so ahly directed by the genius of Fritigern, that thej' 
broke, by a close and wgorous attadc, the ranis of the Roman lemons. 
Lupicinus leit his arms and standards, his tribunes and his bravest sol- 
diers, on the field of battle; and thdr useless courage served only to pro- 
tect the ignominious flight of their leader. " That successful day put 
an end to the distress of the barbarians and the seciuity of the Romans: 
from that day the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers 
and exil», assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an ab- 
solute dominion over the possessors of land, and held, In their own right, 
the northern pro'rinces of the empire, which are bounded by the Danube.” 
Such are the words of the Gothic historian,^* who celebrates, with rudt 
eloquence, the glctj* of his countrymen. But the dorrunJon of the bar- 
barians was eaerdsed only for the purposes of rapine and destruction. 
As they had been deprised by the minblers of the emperor of the common 
benefits of nature and the fair intercourse of social life, they reuliated the 
injustice on the subjects of the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus were 
expiated by the min of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the confla- 
gration of their villages, and the massacre or captivity of their innocent 
families. The report of the Gothic wetory was soon diffused over the ad- 
jacent country; and s^hile it filled the minds of the Romans with terror 
and dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed to increase the 
forces of rnligem and the calamities of the province. Some time before 
the great emigration a numerous body of Goths, under the command of 
Suend and Colias, had been received into lb® protection and service of 
the empire.’* They were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople: but 


" Vesillu de fnor/ subUtis, aoditisque trtsU ^aftenttbuf e/a-rsinf Ammlan. 
xxxL S. These are the rauea e^rnua of Claudian (sn Ru/ln v. 57), the large 
hums of the O'n, or wJd bull— such »s have been more r^tly used by 
the Swiss cantons of Un and Unterwald (Ssmlef de RepuWica Heivct. L 
IS t*. aJi. edit. Fuselin. Tntur. 1734). 'Their miliWry horn is finely, ihoush 
nerhaps casually, Introduced In an origl**** narratne of^thc baiCle of Nancy 
lAJ). 1J77). ‘•Attendaot le comlat le d«t cor fut tome tro.s fois lant 
cue le V ent du souffleur pouYort daier : « <ji» Monsieur de Dour- 

EOiUe; car d/ja d r«u,/ n»y.* fSce the Pieces /u«fi^cam« h the 

,fn%ditioa of Philippe de Commes, tont. m P- -^9}) ^ 

° rSmraaM cl. R.tai G.IIO., o cA p 61S tdit. Grot. Tb™ 

c.vi c»mp»rcnc«l, scicJi) ... lr«m .t. Hrj.. 

u of Priscus, Ablavjus, or ^sssodorus. . , .t 

cS M..I0 ..J. Ions. .... 's*””"' “I 

date^Sd orcumstanees ot their trai»in»craU«>«- 
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the imnisters of Valcns were anxjotis to remove them beyond the Holies* 
pent, at a distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily 
be communicated by the neighbourhood and the success of their coun* 
tiyancn. The respectful submission wlb which they yielded to the order 
of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelitj’; and their 
moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provisions and of a delay of 
only two da>*s was expressed In the most dutiful terms. But the first 
magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders which had been 
committed at his country-house, refused this indulgence; and arming 
against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous city, he 
urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. The barbarians 
stood silent and amazed, till they were ewisperated by the insulting clam- 
ours and missile weapons of the populace: but when patience or contempt 
was fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a 
shameful wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled 
them of the splendid armour ** which they were unworthy to bear The 
resemblance of their sufferings and their actions soon united this vic- 
torious detachment to the nation of the Visigoths; the troops of Cohas 
and Suerid e.xpected the approach of the great Fntigem, ranged them- 
selves under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of 
Hadrianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the barbarians 
that in the attack of regular fortifications the efforts of unskilful cour- 
age are seldom effectual Their general acknowledged his error, raised 
»he siege, declared that “ he was at peace with stone walls,’* ” and re- 
venged his disappointment on the adjacent country. He accepted with 
pleasure the useful reinforcement of hardy workmen who laboured in the 
gold-mines of Thrace for the emolument and under the lasli of an 
unfeeling master:” and these new associates conducted the barbarians 
through the secret paths to the most sequestered places, which had been 
chesew to secure the mhabvtawts, the cattle, and the magazines of com. 
With the asi)i5)tdn\.e of such guides nothing could remain impervious or 
inaccessible, resistance was fatal, flight was impracticable, and the pa- 

”An imperial manufacture of shields, etc, was established at Hadrianople, 
and the populace were headed by the Fabricenscs, or workmen (Vales ad 
Ammian jocxi 6). 

” Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans Ammian. xxxi 6 

” These mines were in the country of the Bessi in the ndge of mountains, 
the Rhodope, that runs between Phihppi and Phihppopohs, two Macedonian 
cities, which derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander 
Trom the mines of Thrace he annually received the value not the weight 
of a thousand talents (irooooo) — a revenue which paid the phalanx and cor 
rupted the orators of Greece See Diodor Siculus, tom ii 1 xvi [c 8] p 
88, edit Wesselmg Godefro/s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. 

Ill p 496 Ctllatius, Geograph. AnWq tom. x p 676, 857 DAnville, Geog 
raphie Ancienne, tom i p 336 

"As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted sever* 
laws to drag them from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian, 1. x. tit xu, 

5. 7 
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tient submission of helpless innocence seldom found nierc>’ from the 
barbarian conquerer. In the course of these depredations, a great number 
of the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captinty, were re- 
stored to the embraces of their afSicted parents; but these tender inter- 
views, which might ha\ e revive and cherished in their minds some sen- 
timents of humanity, tended only to stimulate their miti\ e fierceness by 
the desire of ^e^ enge. They listened with eager attention to the com- 
plaints of their captive diildrcn, who had sufiered the most cruel in- 
dignities from the lustful or angry passions of their masters, and the 
same cruellies, the same indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons 
and daughters of the Romans.'* 

The imprudence of Vaiens and his ministers had introduced into the 
heart of the empire a nation of enemies; but the \Tsigoths might even jet 
hav e been reconciled by the manly confe^on of past errors and the sin- 
cere performance of former engagements. These healing and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign 
of the East, but on this occasion alone Vaiens was brave; and ^ 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He 
declared his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to 
subdue this dangerous rebellion; and, as he was not ignorant of the difii- 
Celtics of the enterprise, he soliated the assbtance of his nephew, the em- 
peror Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the W’esU The v eteran 
troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia; that important 
frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; and the immediate 
conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence of Vaiens, to 
bis Ueuteiunts, Trajan and Profuturus, two generals who indulged them- 
selves in a \er>' false and favourable opiru'on of their own abihties. On 
their arrival in Thrace they were joinrf by Richomer, count of the do- 
mestics; and the auxiliaries of the West that inarched under his ban 
ner were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of de- 
sertion to the vain appearances of strength and numbers. In a council 
of war, which was infiuenced by pride rather than by reason, it was re- 
solvxd to seek and to encounter the barbarians, who lay encamped in the 
spadousand fertile meadows near the most southern of the six mouths of 
the Danube.** Their camp was surrounded bj- the usual fortification of 
wasgons;** and the barbanans, secure within the vast drde of the enclo- 
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sarc, enjoyed the fruits of llicir >nIour and the spoils of the province. In 
the of riotous intemperance, the watchful rritigern observed the 
motions and penetrated the designs of the Romans. He perceived that 
the numbers of Uie enemy were continually increasing; and, as he un- 
derstood their intention of attacking his rear as soon as the scarcity of for- 
age should oblige him to remove his camp, he recalled to their stand- 
ard his predatory detachments, which covered the adjacent countrj*. As 
soon as they descried the flaming beacons** they obeyed with incredible 
speed the signal of their leader; the camp nas filled with the martial 
crond of barbarians; their impatient clamours demanded the battle, 
and their tumultuous zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of 
their chiefs. The evening n-as already far advanced; and the two armies 
prepared themselves for the approaching combat, which was deferred 
only till the dawn of day. \Miilc the trumpets sounded to arms, the un- 
daunted courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of 
a solemn oath; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled with their 
fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial harmony of the 
Roman shout. Some military skill was displayed by Fritigern to gain 
the advantage of a commanding eminence; but the bloody conflict, 
which begin and ended with the light, was maintained on either side 
by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. 
The legions of Armenia supported their fame in arms, but they were op- 
pressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile multitude: the left wing 
of the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the field was strewed with 
their mangled carcasses. This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
partial success; and when the twoaniues,at a late hour of the evening, re- 
treated to their respective camps, neither of them could claim the hon- 
ours or the effects o! a decisive victory. The real loss was more severely 
felt by the Romans, in proportion to the smallness of their numbers; but 
the Goths were so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and 
perhaps unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
circle of iheir fortifications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances of 
time and place would admit were piously discharged to some officers of 
distinguished rank, but the indiscriminate vulgar was left rmburied on 
the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who in 
that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts; and, several years 
afterwards, the white and naked bones which covered the wide extent of 
the fields presented to the eyes of Aromianus a dreadful monument of the 
battle of Salices,** 

“Statim ut accensj malleoli [Amtn xxxi 7}. I have used the literal sense 
of real torches or beacons, but I almost suspect that it is only one of those 
turgid metaphors, those false ornament^ that perpetually disfigure the style 
of Ammianus. 

” Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus campi Ammtan xxxi 7 The 
historian might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. 
But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event of 
that bloody day; and the Imperial generals, whose army would have been 
consumed by the repetition of sudi a contest, embraced the more rational 
plan of destro3dng the barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own 
multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Sc>’thia, and the mountains of 
Htemus, till their strength and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the 
inevitable operation of famine. The design was prosecuted with some 
conduct and success; the barbarians bad almost exhausted their own mag-> 
azines and the harvests of the country; and the diligence of Satuminus, 
the master-general of the cavnlry, xras emploj ed to improve the strength 
and to contract the extent of the Roman fortifications. His labours were 
interrupted by the alarming intell^ence that new swarms of barbarians 
had passed the unguarded Danube, either to support the cause or to imi- 
tate the example of Fritigem. The just apprehension that he himself 
might be surrounded and overwhelm^ by the arms of hostile and im- 
known nations, compelled Satuminus to relinquish the siege of the 
Gothic camp; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confine- 
ment, satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of 
the fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles from the 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont.** The sagacious 
Fritigem had successfully appealed to the passions as well as to the inter- 
est of h^ barbarian allies; and the love of rapine and the hatred of Rome 
seconded, or even pre^‘ented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. He 
cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great body of his counuy- 
men who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guardians of their infant 
king: the long animosity of ri\’al tribes was suspended by the sense of 
their common interest ; the independent part of the nation was associated 
under one standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of the Visigoths. He ob- 
tained the formidable aid of the Taifali, whose military renown was dis- 
graced and polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners. 
Every youth, on his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of 
honourable friendship and brutal love to some warrior of the tribe; nor 
could he hope to be released from this unnatural connection till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a wild 
boar of the forest** But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Goths were 
to the Persian wars of Constantms and Jalian. We arc ignorant of the time 
when he quitted the serrice and retired to Korney where he appears to have 
composed his History of his Own Tunes. 

•Amman, xxxx. 8, 

“Haac Taifalonan genteni tnrpetn. et OMcen* vjt* flasitils ita acopimus 
inersam, ut apad eos cefandt concobitus feedere copnlenfnr manbns pnberes, 
ztatis vinditatem in eorum pollotis ostbns consamptnn. Porro, si qui jam 
adultus aprum eacepent solus, vel mtercmcrit ursum immanem, colluriore 
\2Kntar mcerti- Ammian. scxai g. Amon^ the Creeks likewise, more 
amonx the Cretans, the hofy bands of friendship were conf irm ed and 
f..mfd by unnamral Iotc 
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dra\«i from the camp of those enemies ^\ho had expelled them from their 
natUe seats. The loose subordination and extensive possessions of the 
Huns and the Alani delayed the conquests and distracted the councils of 
that victorious people. Sexcral of the hordes were allured by the liberal 
promises of Fritigem; and the rapid caxalry of Scythia added weight 
and energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. 
The Sarmatians, who could never forgive the successor of Valentinian, 
enjoyed and increased the general confusion; and a seasonable irruption 
of the Alemanni into the prov inccs of Gaul engaged the attention and di- 
verted the forces of the emperor of the West.** 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of the 
barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly felt in their cor* 
respondence with their hostile countrymen, to whom they imprudently or 
maliciously revealed the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of 
the life-guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Tcnlienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some 
domestic buaness obliged him to request a leave of absence. In a short 
visit to his family and friends be was exposed to their curious inquiries, 
and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted him to display his in* 
timate acquaintance with the seaets of the state and the designs of his 
master. The intelligence that Gratian was preparing to lead the military 
force of Gaul and of the West to the assistance of his uncle Valens, 
pointed out to the restless spirit of the Alemanni the moment and the 
mode of a successful invasion. The enterprise of some light detach* 
ments, who in the month of T ebruary passed the Rhine upon the ice, was 
the prelude of a more important war. The boldest hopes of rapine, per- 
haps of conquest, outweighed the considerations of timid prudence or 
national faith. Every forest and every village poured forth a band of 
hardy adventurers; and the great army of the Alemanni, which on their 
appioach -was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears of the peo- 
ple, was afterwards magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the 
v’am and credulous flattery of the Imperial court The legions which 
had been ordered to march into Panoonia were immediately recalled or 
detained for the defence of Gaul; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, though 
he respected the long expenence and sober wisdom of the former, was 
much more inclined to admire and to follow the martial ardour of his 
colleague, who was allowed to unite the incompatible characters of count 
of the domestics and of king of the Franks His rival Prianus, king of the 
Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by the same hettdstrong val- 
our, and as tlieir troops were aramatedby the spirit of their leaders, they 
met, they saw, they encountered each other near the town of Argentaria, 

“ Vminian xxxt 8, g Jerom ^tom. i p 26 [torn 1 p 34s, ed Vallars]) 
enumerates the nations and marks a calamitous period o{ twenty years This 
epistle to Hehodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mem Eccles 
tom XII p 645) 
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or Colmar,** in the plains of Alsace. Tbe gloiy of the day was justly as- 
cribed to the missile weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman 
soldiers: the Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaugh- 
tered with unrelenting fury: five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains; and the glorious death of their king on the 
field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who are al- 
ways disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. 
After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and asserted 
the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to pro- 
ceed without delay on his Eastern expedition; but, as he approached 
the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised 
them by his unexpected passage of the lUilne, and boldly advanced into 
the heart of their country. The barbarians opposed to his progress the 
obstacles of nature and of courage; and still continued to retreat from one 
hill to another till they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of tbe power 
and perseverance of their enemies. Their submission was accepted as 
a proof, not indeed of their sincere repentance, but of their actual dis- 
tress; and a select number of their brave and robust youth was e.Tacted 
from the faithless nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation. The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced 
t^t the Alemanni could neither be subdued by arms nor restrained by 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid or lasting tranquillity; 
but they discovered, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the prospect 
of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed the mountains 
and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the valour of Gratian 
was distinguished in the foremost ranks: and the gilt and variegated 
armour of his guards was pierced and shattered by the blows which they 
had received in their constant attachment to the person of their so\ er- 
eign. At tbe age of nineteen the son of Valentinian seemed to possess 
the talents of peace and war; and his personal success against the Ale- 
manni was interpreted as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs 
\\Tiile Gratian deserved and enjoyed tbe applause of his subjects, the 
emperor Valens, who at length bad renioied his court and army from 
Antioch, was received by the people of Constantinople as the author of 
the public calamity. Before he had reposed himself ten days in the capi- 
tal he was urged by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march 
against the barbanans whom he bad invited into his dominions: and the 
citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, de- 
clared, with confidence, that if they were supplied with arms, they alone 
would undertake to deliver tbe province from tbe ravages of an insulting 


"The field of battle, ^rgenlana or Argtntovarta, i« aerurately fixed by M. 
d’Amille (Notice de I'Anaenne C»vte,p.y6-9)) twenty-three Gallic leaguej, 
or thirty-four and a half Roman tnitea. to the south of Strajburj From its 
ruini the ad;acent town of Ccimar has arisen ^ 

‘ »fYhc full »nd impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxl to) may derive 
additional light from the Epitome of V'iclor, the Chronicle of Jeront, 
wid the of Orosius (L nt. e. 33. p sjz. edit Havercamp) 
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(oe.** The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude hastened the down- 
fall of the Roman empire; they provol^ed the desperate rashness of 
Valcns, who did not find, cither In his reputation or in hb mind, any mo- 
tbes to support with firmness the public contempt, lie was soon per- 
suaded by the successful achiexements of his lieutenants to despise the 
power of the Goths, who, by the diligence of rritigcm,wcre now collectctl 
m the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalx had 
been intercepted by the \aHant Frigcrid; the king of those licentious 
barbarians was slain in battle; .and the suppliant ciptivcs were sent into 
distant eailc to cultb*ale the lands of Italy, whidi were assigned for 
their settlement in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma.*’ The 
exploits of Sebastian,®® who was recently engaged in the service of Va- 
lcns, and promoted to the rank of master-general of the infantry, were 
still more honourable to himself, and useful to the republic. He ob- 
tained the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the 
legions, and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit of dis- 
cipline and the cacrcise of arms, which were almost forgotten under the 
reign of Valcns, By the v igour and conduct of Sebastian, a large body of 
the Goths ^^as surprised in their camp; and Uie immense spoil which was 
recovered from (heir hands filled the city of Hadrianople and the adja- 
cent plain. The splendid narratives which the general transmitted of hi? 
own eaploits alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit; and though he cautiously insbted on the difticulties of the Gothic 
war, his valour was prabed, hb advice was rej'ectcd; and Valens, who 
listened with pride and pleasure to (he flattering suggestions of the eu- 
nuchs of the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and as- 
sured conquest. His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of veterans; and his march from Constantinople to Hadnanople 
was conducted wnth so much military skill that he prev ented the activity 
of the barbarians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and 
to intercept either the troops tbemscKes or their convoys of provisions 
The ramp of Valera, which he pitched under the walls of Hadnanople, 
was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and 
rampart , and a most important council was summoned to decide the fate 
of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason and of delay 

“Moratns pauossimos dies, seditione poputarjum levium pulsus Amniian 
II Socrates, (1 iv c. 38) supplies the dates and some circumstances 

Vivosque omnes area Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Italics oppida, 
rura cultures cxterminavit Ammianus, xxxi 9 Those cities and districts* 
about ten years after the colony of the Taifalx appear m a very desolate 
stale See Muralort, Dissertaziosu sopra le Aniichita Italiane, tom » Dis- 
«crtat, XXI p 354. 

Atnmian xxxi ii Zosmius, I it [c *3] p aaS-aja The latter ex- 
patiates on the desultory exploits o! Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines 
the important battle of Hadnanople According to the ecclesiastical critics, 
who bate Sebastian the praise of Zosimtis ts disgrace (Tillemont, Hist dcs 
Empereurs tom v p J2i) His prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly render 
him a \ery questionable judge of merit 
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was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the les- 
sons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarmatian character, 
while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented every precaution and every measure that implied a doubt of 
immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and majesty of their in 
vinable monarch The rum of Valens was precipitated bj the deceitful 
arts of rritigem and the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the 
^\est The advantages of negoUating in the midst of war were perfectly 
understood by the general of the barbarians, and a Cbnstian ecclesias 
tic was despatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate and to per- 
plex the councils of the enem> The misfortunes, as well as the prov oca- 
tions, of the Gothic nation were forcibly and truly described by their 
ambassador, who protested, in the name of Fritigem, that he was still 
disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ them only m the defence 
of the empire, if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tran- 
quil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, and a suffiaent allowance 
of com and cattle But he added, in a whisper of confidential fnend 
ship, that the exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable 
conditions, and that Fritigem was doubtful whether he could accomplish 
the conclusion of the treaty unless he found himself supported by the 
presence and terrors of an Impenal army About the same time, Count 
Richomer returned from the West to announce the defeat and submis- 
*ion of the Alemanni, to inform Valens that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the bead of the veteran and victorious legions of Gaul, 
and to request, m the name of Gralian and of the republic, that every 
dangerous and decisive measure mi^t be suspended tDl the junction of 
the two emperors should ensure the success of the Gothic war But the 
feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fatal illusions of 
pride and jealousy He disdained the importunate advice, he rejected 
the humiliating aid, he secretly compared the ignomimous, at least the 
inglorious, period of his own reign with the fame of a beardless youth, 
and Valens rushed into the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the 
diligence of his colleague could usurp any share of the tnumphs of 
the day 

On the plh of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among 
the most mauspiaous of the Reman calendar the emperor Valens, 
leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage and military treasure, marched 
from Hadnanople to attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve 
miles from the aty •* By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance 

♦•Ainnjianus (xxxu 12 13) almost alone describes the colhciIs and actions 
which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadnanople We ro ght censure 
the TKCS of fa'S style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative bnt we must 
now take leave of this impart al bislonan and reproach is silenced b> our 
reCTrt for such an irreparable loss 

% The difference of the c ght miles of Ammianus and the tweh e of Idatius 
only embarrass those critics (Vatesms ad lot) who suppose a great army 
to^be a mathematical point withoot space or d mensions 
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of the ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance; the sol- 
diers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their 
pace; and the line of battle was formed with te^ous confusion and 
irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in 
the adjacent country; and Fritigern still continued to practise his cus- 
tomary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made proposals, re- 
quired hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, exposed with- 
out shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send 
an ambassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of Ri«^homer, who alone 
had courage to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded; and 
the count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid ensigns of his dig- 
nity, had proceeded some way in the space between the two armies when 
he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. The hasty and im- 
prudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a 
body of archers and targeteers: and, as they advanced with rashness, 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment the flying 
squadrons of Alatheus and Saphrar, whose return was amdously expected 
by the general of the Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, 
swept across the plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but ir- 
resistible charge of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of 
Hadtianople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a 
fen* words: the Roman cavalry fled; the infantr>’ was abandoned, sur- 
rounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, the firmest cour- 
age, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot encompassed on an 
open plain by superior numbers of horse; but the troops of Valens, op- 
pressed by the weight of the enemy and their own fears, were crowded 
into a narrow space, where it was impossible for them to extend their 
Tanks, or even to use, with effect, their swords and Ja\elms. In the 
midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by 
his guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought 
protection among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who still maintained 
their ground with some appearance of order and firmness. His faith- 
ful generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly ex- 
claimed that all Was lost unless the person of the emperor could be 
saved. Some troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced to his 
relief; they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken 
arms and mangled bodies, without bemg able to discover their unfor- 
tunate prince either among the living or the dead Their search could 
not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances 
with which some historians have rdated the death of the emperor. 
By the care of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted to dress his 
wound and to provide for his future safety. But this humble retreat 
was instantly surrounded by the enemy; they tned to force the door; 
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they were prmoked b% a discharge of a r r o w s from the roof, till at 
length, impatjent of dela>, they «et fire to a pile of drj faggots and 
consLmed the cottage wiA the Roman emperor and his train, \alens 
perished in the flames, and a \outh, who dropped from the window, 
alone escaped, to attest the mel3ncho!> tale and to mform the Goths 
of the inestimable prize which the> had lost bj their own ra.hness. 
A great number of bra\'e and distinguished officers perished in the 
battle of Hadnanople, which equalled m the actual loss, and far sur 
passed m the fatal asnsequences the misfortune which Rome had for 
irerl> sustained m the fields of Cannx** Two master-gen*raL of the 
ca\-alf> and mfantrj two great officers of the palace, and thirtj fi\e 
tribunes were found among the slam and the death of Sebastian 
mi^t satisfy the world that he was the victim as well as the author 
of the public calamity Above two-thirds of the Roman arm} were 
destrojed and the darkness of the mght was esteemed a >eiy fa>oci. 
able circumstance, as it ser\-ed to conceal the flight of the multitude, 
and to protect the more orderlj retreat of \’Ictor and Richom-r who 
alone armd.t the general consternation maintained the adranlage of 
calm cou^ge and regular discipline •* 

Whfle the impressions of gnef and terror were still recent in the 
nmds of men, the most celebrated rbetonaan of the age compoed 
the funeral oration of a ^’anqui.hed army and of an unpo^ar prmce 
whose thrroe was already occupied b> a stranger ‘ There are not 
wantmg ” ays the candid LibaniUs, “ those who arraign the prudence 
of the empemr or who impute the public nu-fortone to the want of 
courage and discipline in the troops. Por my own part, I reverence 
the memory of ihtJ former exploits, I reverence the glonoua death 
which they bravely received, staodmg and fighting m their ranks I 
-everence the field of battle, stained with their blood and the blood of 
the Those honourable marks have been ahead} washed 

awav bj the rams bat the loftv momucents of their bones the bones 
of gererals, of centunons and of valiant wamors, claim a longer 
period of doraLon. The king himsdf fought and fell m the foremost 
ranks of the battle. His attendants presented him with the fleetest 

“ \ ec asoalibns, prseter Cannensan p ggn a m . ita ad latcraec onein res 

legi*cr gesta. Acunian. jsm. 13. Aeeordiag to the graTc PoJytrTis no r»re 
jjo fao*^ and 3000 foot esoped from the field of Canrig lonco were 
made pnso-ers and the ccm ber of the s<asi amoun ed to ^630 horse and 
“aooo foot (PoJy^ L in. [c. ii/J p. 37* «ht. Casanboa. m 8vo.) Liry (xxii, 

*3) 15 somewhat less bloody he slaughters tny *700 horse and .picoo 
foot. The Roman army was supposed to consis of 8 joo effew-re men 

gained seme faint from Jerom (tom. 1. p 36 [tom. l 

. ed. \ altars ] and m Chron, p iS3 (lorn. wu. p 817 ed. V allars ] ) 
t (in Epitome) Orosins (Ltii.c. 33>P- Jornandes (C27) Zo<tmas 
IT Ic. atl P 23°) Socrates (L ir c. 3S) Sozomea (L ti. c. 40) Idatnis 
fm ChrtKs.) Bet ther. united ertdesex^ sf weighed agamst Amnuamis alouc, 

B hgfct and nnsobstantjaL 
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hordes of the Imperial stable, that Tiould soon have carried him beyond 
the pursuit of the enemy. They winly pressed him to rcser\e his im- 
portant life for the future service of the republic. He still declared 
that he ^^•as unworthy to surxdvc so many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was nobly buried under a 
mountain of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the 
victory of the barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence 
of the Roman troops. The diiefs and the soldiers were animated by 
the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and 
the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported by the love 
of glory, nhich prompted them to contend at the same time with heat 
and thirst, with fire and the sword, and cheerfully to embrace an 
honourable death as their refuge against flight and infamy. The in- 
dignation of the gods has been the only cause of the success of our 
enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim some parts of this pane- 
g>ric, vhich cannot strictly be reconciled with the character of Valens 
or the circumstances of the battle; but the fairest commendation is due 
to the eloquence, and still more to the generosity, of the sophist of 
Antioch.*’ 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory; but 
their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil bad been within the walls of Hadri- 
anople. They hastened to possess the reward of their valour; but they 
were encountered by the remains of a vanquished army with an intrepid 
resolution, which was the effect of their despair and the only hope of 
their safety. The walls of the city and the ramparts of the adjacent 
camp were lined with military engines that threw stones of an enormous 
weight, and astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise and veloc- 
ity, still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, 
the citizens, the provinaals, the domestics of Uie palace, were united 
in the danger and in the defence; the furious assault of the Goths was 
repulsed; their secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered; 
and after an obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their 
tents, convinced by experience that it would be far more advisable to 
observe the treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated 
with the fortifications of great and populous cities After the hasty 
and impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice ex- 
tremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths indig- 
nantly raised the siege of Hadrianople The scene of war and tumult 
was instantly converted into a silent solitude, the multitude suddenly 
disappeared, the secret paths of the woods and mountains were marked 
with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in 
the distant cities of Illyricura and Macedonia, and the faithful officers 

“ Libanius de ulciscend Julian. Nece, c 3, in Fabnaus, Bibliot Grac. tom. 
\iu p 146-148 
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of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search of the 
emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant. The tide of the 
Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs 
of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height and e.\tent of the 
walls, the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded the 
lamparts, and the various prospect of the sea and land. 'WTiile they 
gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties of Constan- 
tinople, a sally was made from* one of the gates by a patty of Sara- 
cens,*® who had been fortunately engaged in the service of Valens. 
The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swift- 
ness and spirit of the Arabian horses; their riders were skilled in the 
evolutions of irregular war; and the Northern barbarians were aston- 
ished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians of the 
South A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, and the 
hairy, naked savage, applying bis lips to the wound, expressed a horrid 
delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.** The 
anny of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs and 
the adjacent territory, slowly moved from Uie Bosphorus to the moun- 
tains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as for as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea.** 

The Romans, who so coolly and so condsely mention the acts of 
justice which were exercised by the legions,** reserved their compas- 
sion and their eloquence for their own sulTenngs when the provinces 

"Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, 
whose vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phcenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The Christian faith bad been blely introduced among a people 
reserved in a future age to propagate another^ religion (Tillcmont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom v. p 104, tod, 141; Xfem Eecfei tom. vii p. 553L 

" Cnnitus quidam, nudus omnia pr*tcr pubem, subraucum et lugtibre 
strepens. Ammiati. xxxi. 16. and Vales ad toe. The Arabs often fought 
naked— a custom which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious 
bravery. The description of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of 
Dcrar, a name so dreadful to the Chnstians of Syria. Sec Ockiej-’s Hist 
of the Saracens, vol l p 73, 84. 87. 

'•'Hie senes of events may still be (raced m the last pages of Ammianus 
(xxxi. IS. t6) 7osimus (1 W. (c asj p »7, ^iO. whom we a-e now re- 
duced to clicnsh, misplaces the sally of the .^^abs before the death of 
Valens Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p 30 Ip 51, cd. Honn]) praises the 
fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, etc. 

"Observe with liow much indifference Crsar relates, in the Commentaries 
of the Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti. who 
had jielded to his mercy (jn j6); that he laboured to extirpate the whole 
nation of the Eburoncs (vi 43) J (*<»* forty thousand i-erions were massacred 
at Bourges by the just revenge of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor 
sex (vii. 27)- 
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were im’aded and desolated by the arms of the successful barbarians. 
The simple circumstantial narrathe (did such a narrati\c e.xist) of 
the ruin of a single to\\*n, of the misfortunes of a single family,’®® 
might «hibit an interesting and instructive picture of human manners; 
but the tedious repetition of vague and declamatory complaints would 
fatigue the attention of the most patient reader. The same censure 
may be applied, though not perhaps In an equal degree, to the profane 
and the ecclesiastical writers of this unhappy period; that their minds 
were intlamcd by popular and religious animosity, and that the true 
size and colour of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of 
their corrupt eloquence. The vehement jerom might justly deplore 
the calamities inflicted by the Goths and their barbarous allies on 
his nati\e country of Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces 
from the walls of Constantinople, to the foot of the Julian Alps, the 
rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations, and, above all, the profana- 
tion of the churches that were turned into stables, and the contemp- 
tuous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely 
transported beyond the limits of nature and history when he affirms, 
“ that in those desert countries nothing was left except the sky and 
the earth; that, after the destruction of the cities and the axtirpation 
of the human race, the land was o\crgromi wUh thick forests and in- 
extricable brambles; and that the universal desolation, announced by 
the prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, 
the birds, and even of the fish.” These complaints were pronounced 
about twenty years after the death of Valens; and the Illyrian prov- 
inces, which were constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of 
the barbarians, still continued, after a calamitous period of ten centu- 
ries, to supply new materials for rapine and destruction. Could it 
even be supposed that a large tract of country had been left without 
cultivation and without inhabitants, the consequences might not have 
been so fatal to the inferior productions of animated nature. The use- 
ful and feeble animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might 
suffer and perish if they were deprived of his protection; but the beasts 
of the forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the free 
and undisturbed possession of their solitary domain. The various 
tribes that peopled the air or the waters are still less connected with 
the fate oi the human species, and it is highly probable that the fish 
of the Danube would have felt more terror and distress from the ap- 

‘® Such are the accounts of the sack of Madgeburg, by the ecclesiastic and 
the iishermap, which Mr Harte has transcribed (Hist of Gustavus Adolphus, 
vol i p 3x3-320), With some apprehension of violating the diffmty of history 
Et vastatis urbibus, homtnibusque interfectis, solitudinem et rari/aietn 
besiiamm quoque fieri, ft vofa/sltiim, />$sa«miiue tesUs Illyricutn est. testis 
Thracia, testis m quo ortus sum solum fPannonia) ; ubi praiter ctelura et 
terram, et crescentes vepres, et condensa silvarum cuiic/a ffrierufit Tom v» 
j. 250, ad I. Cap. Sophonias; and tom. 1. p. 26 [tom j p. 342, cd Vallar* 1 . 
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proach of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic 


\^atever may have been the just measure of the calamities of Eu- 
rope, there was reason to fear that the same calamities would soon 
extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the Goths had 
been judiciously distributed through the cities of the East, and the 
arts of education were employed to polish and subdue the native fierce- 
ness of their temper. In the space of about tvielve years^ their num- 
bers had continually increased; and the children who in the first 
emigration ^ere sent over the Hellespont had attained with rapid 
growth the strength and spirit of perfect manhood."* It was impos- 
sible to conceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic war; 
and, as those daring youths had not studied the language of dissimda- 
tion, they betrayed their wish' their desire, perhaps their intention, 
to emulate the glorious example of their fathers. The danger of the 
times seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of the provinaals; and 
these suspicions were admitted as unquestionable evidence that the 
Goths of Asia had formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy against 
the public safety. The death of Valens had left the East without a 
Bovereicn* and Julius, who filled the important station of master-gen- 
eral of the troops, with a high reputaUon of diligence and ability, 
thouebt it his duty to consult the senate of ConstanUnople, which be 
considered, during the vacancy of the throne, as the representative 
council of the nation. As soon as he bad obtained the discretionary 
DOwer of acting as he should judge most expedient for the good of the 
republic he assembled the prinapal officers and privately concerted 
effKtual measures for the execuUon of his bloody design. An order 
was immediately promulgated that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth 


should assemble in the capital aties of their respective provinces; and, 
— .. wa<5 industriousty circulated that they were summoned to 


receive a bberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing hope allayed the 
fury of their resentment, and perhaps suspended the motions of the 
coruniracy On the appointed day the unarmed crowd of the Gothic 
youth was* carefully collected in the square or forum; the streets and 
avenues were occupied by the Roman troops, and the roofs of the 
houses were covered with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter* and the provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence 
of Tillius from a domestic enemy, who in a few months might have 
carried fire and sword from the Hellespont to the Euphrates,"* The 


-Eunapius (m Excerpt. Legat P a> fp 50^ etl; Bonn]) foolishly suppose* 
, orSematural growth of the young Goths, he may introduce ^dmuss 
trme^ men, who sprung from the dragons teeth, etc. Such was the GreeV 

'’■^ASimtaL^CTSly approves this execution, efficacia velox et salutans. 
which^onriudes his work (xxxu 16). Zostmus, •*>‘’0 >s curious and copious 
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urgent) consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly authorise 
the violation of every positive law. How far that or any other con- 
sideration may operate to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity 
and justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards the 
plains of Hadrianople when he was informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afteiwards by the more accurate reports of Victor 
and Richomer, that his impatient colleague had been slain in battle, and 
that two thirds of the Roman army were exterminated by the sword of 
the victorious Goths. 'WTiatever resentment the rash and jealous vanity 
of his uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion; and even the 
sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consideration 
of the state of the republic, Grattan was too late to assist, he was 
too weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the vahant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sinking world. 
A formidable tempest of the barbarians of Germany seemed ready to 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was op- 
pressed and (hstracted by the administration of the Western empire. 
In this important crisis the government of the East and the conduct 
of the Gothic war required the undivided attention of a hero and a 
statesman. A subject invested with such ample command would not 
long have preserved bis fidelity to a distant benefactor; and the Im- 
perial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of conferring 
an obligation rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the wish of 
Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue; but at the age 
of nineteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the supreme rank, 
to understand the true characters of Ins ministers and generals He 
attempted to weigh, with an impartial band, their various merits and 
defects, and whilst be checked the rash confidence of ambition, he 
distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired of the republic. As 
each moment of delay diminished something of the power and resources 
of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times would 
not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was soon declared 
in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, had suf- 
fered, under the sanction of hts authority, an unjust and ignominious 
death. The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history and dear 
to the catholic church,*®* was summoned to the Imperial court, which 

(1. iv. Ic. 26] p. 233-236), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason 
why Julius did not consult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended 
the throne of the Hast. 

‘••A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century (Pans, 
1679, 4to: 1680, m i2mo), to milame the mind of the young dauphin with 
Catholic leal The author, Fiecbicr, afterwards bishop of Nismes was a 
celebrated preacher, and his history is adorned or tainted with pulpit elo- 
quence, but he takes his learning from Baronius, and his prmaples from St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustin. 
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had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Sirmium Five months after the death of Valens the em- 
peror Gratian produced before the assembled troops hts colleague and 
thetr master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere re«istance, was 
compelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus *** The provmces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Egypt, o\er which Valens had reigned, were resigned to the 
administration of the new emperor, but as he vras specially intrusted 
with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian prefecture was dis 
membered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia were 
added to the dormmons of the Eastern empire *** 

The same province, and perhaps the same aty,*®^ which had given 
to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of Hadrian, was the 
original seat of another family of Spaniards, who, m a less fortunate 
age, possessed, near fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active 
•pint of the elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits m Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of 
Valentmian The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by sUIful preceptors, in the liberal studies of 
youth, but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and 
severe discipline of his father **• Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge m the most distant 
scenes of military action, mured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates, distinguished his valour by sea and land, and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors 
His own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Afnca, 
soon raised him to a separate command, and, in the station of duke 
of MiEsia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians, saved the province. 


““The birth character and elevation of Theodosius are marked m Pacafus 
(m Panegyr VcL xii lo it 12), Theroistitfs (Oral xiv p 182) Zosimns 
(1 JT [c. 24] p 231) Augustin (de CiTitaL Dei, T 25)1 Orosius (L vii 0.54), 
Soromen (Lvii c 2) Socrates (1 v c.2) Theodoret (1 v c. 5), Philostorgius 
(1 IX- c 17, with Godefroy p 393), the Epitome of Victor and the ChroQicles 
of Prosper Idatius and Marcelhnos m the Thesaurus Tempomm of Scahger 
***Tillefnont, Hist des Empereurs tom. v p 716 etc. 

^"Italiea founded by Scipio Afncanus for his wounded veterans of holy 
The ruins stiJI appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite ^nk 
of the mer See the Hispania lUustiata of Nonius — a short though valuable 
treatise — c. xvn. p 64-67 

“• I agree with Tillemont (Hist des Empereurs tom. v p 726), in suspect 
Jn«' the royal pedigree, which remamed a secret till the promotion of Theo- 
“ uj E%en after that event, the silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal 
evidence of Themistius Victor and Oaudun, who connect the family of 
Theodosias with the blood of Trajan and Hadrian. 

* tm Pacatus compares and consequently prefers the youth of Theodositu 
the military education of Alexander Hannibal, and the second Afncanus. 
***bo lii'® served under their fathers (xn. 8) 
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deserved the love of the soldiers and provoked the envy of the court 
His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and execution 
of his illustrious father, and Theodosius obtained, as a favour, the 
permission of retiring to a private life m his native province of Spam 
He displayed a firm and temperate diaracter in the ease with which he 
adapted himself to this new situation His time was almost equall> 
divided between the town and country, the spirit which had animated 
his public conduct was shown m the active and affectionate perform 
ance of every social duty and the diligence of the soldier was profit 
ably converted to the improvement of his ample patrimony, which 
lay between Valladolid and Segovia in the midst of a fruitful district 
still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep From the innocent, 
but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was transported, in less 
than four months, to the throne of the Eastern empire and the whole 
period of the history of the world will not perhaps afford a similar 
example of an elevation at the same time so pure and so honourable 
The princes who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers claim 
and enjoy a legal right, the more secure as it is absolutely distinct 
from the merits of their personal characters The subjects who m a 
monarchy or a popular state, acquire the possession of supreme power, 
may have raised themselves by the superiority either of genius or vir 
tue, above the heads of their equals but their virtue is seldom exempt 
from ambition and the cause of the successful candidate is frequently 
stained by the guilt of conspiracy or cml war Even in those govern 
ments which allow the reigning monarch to declare a colleague or ? 
successor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the blindest 
passions, is often directed to an unworthy object But the most sus 
picious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude 
of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious 
statesman, and the name of the Exile would long since have been for 
gotten if his genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep 
impression in the Imperial court During the season of prosperity he 
had been neglected, but, in the public distress his superior merit was 
universally felt and acknowledged \\hat confidence must have been 
reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son would 
forgive, for the sake of the republic the murder of his fatherl What 
expectations must have been formed of his abilities to encourage the 


(xxix. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior Dux 
Mssix pnma etiam turn lanugne juvens prmceps postea perspectissimus 
ine same lact IS attested by Themistius and Zosimus but Theodoret (1 v 
c. S) who adds some curious circumstances strangely appl es it to the 
time of the interregnum 

P^“®8yr Vet xii 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to 
tuTpr* t-incinnatus the one was the effect of choice the other of poverty 
. dAnville (Geographie Ancienne torn 1 p 25) has fixed the situation 
01 »-aucha or Coca in the old province of Gall cia where Zosimus and Idatms 
nave placed the birth or patrimony of Theodosius 
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The following is the gcneiloRicil tnhle of the family of Theodosius - 

Theodosius = Tliennantja. 
stain 37 ^ I 


Allia riacilli = TlirocoMts I = Calla 
ob 3$() Iinp ob 3 j} ob 304 

' I or issue of 

Theodosius 
hy Galla 
sec below 


Ilonortus 
For issue of 
ITonorius 
sec l)clow 


A»ca ils Hosorius 

Imp ob 40S Imp ob 423 
Cuilo'cia ob 401 
I 


ruciiu, 

b 397 


Polchena 

f, mu- 

m AlASaAS 
Imp ob 457 


i i 1 

Arcadia Tiifodosivs II Manna 

b 400 Imp b 401 ob 4i0 b 403 

m Athenais (Eudocia) 


Flacilla 
ob 43 « 


Eudoxia 

b 4 B 


Issue of TiiEO{<osii.s I hy Galla, 


Plaeidia = CossTANTtus 
ob 4 o I Imp ob 421 


Honona 
b 418 


Vaixntimanus hi = Eudoxia 
Imp b 419 ob 4SS 


Olybrios = Placid a 
Imp ob 472 j 

Areobindus = Jul ana 
eof 506 I 

Olybrnis 


Eudoxta = Hunneric, 
I ob 4S4. 

Ildenc, 
fibio, 533. 


Issue of HonorioS the brother of Theodosius. 
!„ 


Serena = Stilicho 
slaiR 408 I sUtn 4^ 


Thermantia. 
ob 4tS 
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hope that a single man could sa\e, and restore, the empire of the Eastl 
Theodosius 'was jn^cstcd with the purple in the thirty-third 5’ear of 
his age. The wlgar gazed with admiration on the manly beauty of 
his face and the graceful majesty of his person, which they were 
pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the emj^ror Tra- 
jan; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the quahtics of his 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It IS not without the most sincere regret that I must now take leave 
of an accurate and faithful guide, who has compo'^ed the history ol 
his own times without indulging the prejudices and passions which 
usually affect the mind of a contemporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who terminates his useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, 
recommends the more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the 
>outhful vigour and eloquence of the rising generation.*” The rising 
generation was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his ex- 
ample;*** and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced 
to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints of 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative stjle of poctr>’ or pane- 
Ryric, and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical writers, 
who, in the heal of religious faction, are apt to despise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these disadvan- 
tages, which will continue to Involve a considerable portion of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with doubtful 
and timorous steps Yet I may boldly pronounce that the battle of 
Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or decisive victory of 
Theodosius over the barbarians, and the expressive silence of his venal 
orators may be confirmed by the observ'ation of the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the times. The fabric of a mighty stale, whidi has been 
reared by the labours of successive ages, could not be overturned by 
me misfortune of a single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did not exaggerate the real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty 
thousand Romans, who fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited m the populous provinces of the East, which con- 
tained so many millions of inhabitants The courage of a soldier is 


Let us hear Amtnianus himself Hsx, ut miles quondam ct Gtjecus, a 
pnnapatu Gasans Nervie exorsus adusque 'Valentis interitum, pro vinum 
e.Tjwjcajv mcastica opus verjtatem professum tiunquam ut arfiitror, sciens 
silentio ausus corrumpere vcl mendaao Senbant reliqua potiores *tate, 
aoctnnisque florentes Quos id, si libuent, aggressuros procudere Imguas ad 
majores moneo stilos Ammian xxxi i6 The first thirteen books, a super- 
ncial epitome of two hundred and fif^ seven years, are now lost, the last 
eighteen, which contain no more than twenty five years, still preserve the 
and authentic history of his own times 

... .,^"*™2nvis was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane histon* 
m me Latin language The East, .n the next century produced some rhetoncaJ 
mstenans, Zosimus, Ojyrapiodoras, Matchus Candidas, etc. See Vossius de 
Historicis Grsecis, 1 u c i8, de Historias Latinis, I « c. jo, etc. 
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found to be the cheapest and most common quality of human nature, 
and suffiaent skill to encounter an undisciplined foe might have been 
speedily taught by the care of the surviving centurions If the barba 
nans were mounted on the horses, and equipped with the armour, of 
their vanquished enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain 
would have supplied new squadrons of cavalry, the thirty four arsenals 
of the empire were plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and 
defensive arms, and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an 
ample fund for the cTpenscs of the war But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadrtanople on the minds of the barbanans 
and of the Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single day A Gothic chief 
was heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, 
he was fatigued walh slaughter, but that he was astonished how a 
people who fled before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provonces.*** The same 
terrors which the name of the Huns liad spread among the Gothic 
tribes were inspired, bj the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire If Theodosius, hast 
Uy collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to en 
counter a victonous enemy, his army would have been vanquished by 
their own fears, and his rashness could not have been excused by the 
chance of success But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably de«ervcd on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic He fixed his head 
qv^rters at Thessalonica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese,*” 
from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbanans, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Constan 
tinople to the shores of the Hadnatic The fortifications and garrisons 
of the aties were strengthened, and the troops, among whom a sense 
of order and discipUne was revived, were insensibly emboldened by 
the confidence of their own safety From these secure stations they 
were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the barbanans, who in 
tested the adjacent country, and as they were seldom allowed to 
engage, without «ome decisive supenonty, either of ground or of num 
bere their enterprises were, for the most part, successful, and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the possibility of 
vanquishing their tnjmable enemies The detachments of these sepa 
rate garrisons were gradually united into small armies, the same cau 


'“Chrj’sostom tom i- p 344, edit Montfaucon I have veniied and e-c 
arained this passage but I shoLid nevrr witiiout the aid of Tillemoat (Hist 
des Emp to™ V p 152), have detected an historical anecdote in a strange 
medley of moral and in>stic exhortations addressed by the preacher of 

Anuodi to a young widow r ^ t. 1 

^ u* Eunapius in Excerpt Legation p at [p 52 ed. Bonn] 
urgee Godefro/s Chronology of the Laws Codex Theodos tom 1 Pro- 


legoitien p • 
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tio\» measures were pursued, accordmg to an extensive and wciUcon- 
certed plan of operations; the events of each day added strength and 
spirit to the Roman arms; and the artful diligence of the emperor 
who circulated the most favourable reports of the success of the war, 
contributed to subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the 
hopes and courage of his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imper- 
fect outline, we could accurately represent the counsels and actions of 
Theodosius in four successive campaigns, there is reason to believe that 
his consummate skill would deserve the applau'se of every military 
reader. The republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius, 
and, while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the ejes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among the 
hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the solid and inde- 
pendent fame which the general is not compelled to share either with 
fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of Theodosius; 
and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonably languished 
under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress the vigour of his 
mind, or divert his attention from the public service.”* 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces was the work 
of prudence, rather than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was 
Mconded by fortune; and the emperor never failed to seize, and to 
improve, every favourable circumstance. As Jong as the superior genius 
of Fritigem preserved the union and directed the motions of the bar- 
barians, their power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great 
empire. The death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the 
renowned Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable 
yoke of discipline and discretion. The barbarians, who had been re* 
-strained by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates ol 
their passions; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. 
An army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of 
savage robbers; and their blind and irregular fury was not less perni- 
cious to themselves than to their enemies Their mischievous disposi- 
tion was shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted 
strength to remove, or taste to enjoy, and they often consumed, with 
improvident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon after- 
wards became necessary for their own subsistence A spirit of discord 
arose among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 

“Most wnters insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thes- 
salonica Zosinms, to diminish his glory, Jomandes, to favour the Goths* 
and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his baptism " 

‘"Compare Themistms (Orat xiv p x 8 t) with Zosimus (1 iv [c 23 ] 

P 232 ), Jomandes (c. xxvii p djg), and the prolix Commentary of M. de Boat 
(Hist dcs Peuples, etc., tom vi p 477 552) The Chronicles of Idatius and 
■Marcellinus allude, m general terms, to raagna certamina, magna mullaqut 
Praha The two epithets are not easily reconciled. 
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the Huns and the Alani nould naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, ^^ho ^scre not disposed to use \^ith moderation the advantages 
of their fortune: the andent jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi- 
goths could not long be suspended; and the haughty chiefs still tc- 
membered the insults and injuries which they had rcdprocally offered 
or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries beyond the 
Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the more diffusive 
sentiment of national animosity; and the officers of Theodosius were 
instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat or 
servnee of the discontented party. The acquisition of Modar, a prince 
of the royal blood 0/ the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion to 
the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon obtained the rank 
of master-general, with an important command; surprised an army of 
his countrjTnen, who were immersed In wine and sleep; and, after a 
cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned with an immense 
spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the Imperial camp In the 
hanch of a skilful politician the most different means may be success- 
fully applied to the same ends; and the peace of the empire, which had 
been forwarded by the divisions, was accomplished by the re-union of 
the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who had been a patient spectator of 
these extraordinary events, was at length driven, by the chance of 
arms, from the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer 
hesitated to pass the Danube; and a very considerable part of the 
subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their king a Gothic Judge, 
whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaric; and 
instead of leading his people to the field of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honourable and advantageous 
treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the merit and power of 
his new ally, condescended to meet him at the distance of several miles 
from Constantinople; and entertained him in the Imperial city, with 
the confidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a monarch. “ The 
barbarian prince observed, with curious attention, the variety of ob- 
jects which attracted his notice, and at last broke out into a sincere 
and passionate exclamation of wonder. I now behold (said he) what 
I never could believe, the glones of this stupendous capital! And as 
he cast his eyes around, he viewed and he admired the commanding 
situation of the city, the strength and beauty of the walls and public 
edifices, the capacious harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the 
perpetual concourse of rfetant nations, and the arms and discipline of 
the troops. Indeed (continued Athanaric), the emperor of the Romans 
is a god upon earth; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift his 

"•Zosimui {L IV [c. 2Sl P 25*) s^*es h«n a Scythian, a name which the 
more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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hand against him is guilty of his o^%'n blood ” *** The Gothic Ung 
did not long enjoy this splendid and honourable reception, and, as tem 
perance v.'as not the virtue of his tuiUon, it may justly be suspected that 
his mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
from the death than he could ha\e expected from the most faithful sen. 
ices of his ally The funeral of Athanaric was performed wth solemn 
rites in the capital of the East, a stately monument was erected to his 
memory, and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy and decent 
grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the Roman em 
pire The submission of so great a body of the Visigoths was pro 
duclive of the most salutary consequences, and the mured influence of 
force, of reason, and of corruption, became e\ery day more powerful 
and more extensive Each independent chieflam hastened to obtain 
a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an obstinate delay might 
expose Aim, alone and unprotected, to the revenge or justice of the con 
queror The general, or rather the final, capitulation of the Goths, 
may be dated four years, one month, and twenty five days, after the 
defeat and death of the emperor Valens'*' 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the 
oppressive weight of the Grutbungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit bad prompted 
them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory Their destructive course 
was pointed towards the West, but we must be satisfied with a very 
obscure and imperfect knowledge of their various adventures. The 
Ostrogoths impelled several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul, concluded, and soon violated,a treaty with the emperor Gratian, 
advanced into unknown countries of the North, and, after an 
interval of more than four years returned with accumulated force to 
the hanks of the Tower Danube Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia, and the soldiers, or at least 
the historians, of the empire no longer recogni'sed the name and coun 
tenances of their former enemies ' * The general who commanded the 

“The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Jomandes 
or the author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbera ingvessus est miransquc 
En inquit cemo quod siepe incredulus audiebam famam videlicet tants urbis 
Et hue illuc oculos voivcns nunc situm urbis commeatumque navium nunc 
mama ctara prospectans miratur populosque di\ersarum gentium quasi 
forte in uno e diversis partibus scaturiente unda sic quoque militem ordinatum 
aspicicns Deus ingmt sine dubio est terrenus Iniperator et quisquis adxcrsus 
cum manum movent ipse sm sanguin s reus existit Jomandes (c xxmii p 
6so) proceeds to mention his death and funeral 

“Jomandes c. xxvm p 650 Even Zos mus (I iv [c 34] p 246) is com 
pelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius so honourable to himself and 
so beneficial to the public 

“The short but authentic hints in the Fash of Idatius (Chron Seal ger 
P 52) are stained with contemporary passion The fourteenth oration of 
Themistius is a compliment to Peace and the consul Satuminus (a d 383) 

** 'ESvoi Ti Kor irS<nr Zosnnus 1 tv [c 38] p 252 
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militaiy and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon perceived that 
his supenonty woold be disadvantageous to the public servnx, and 
that the barbanans, awed bj the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of Uie nver till the approaching winter 
The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into the Gothic camp allured 
the barbanans into a fatal snare The> were persuaded that, by a bold 
attempt, they might surpn«c, in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the sleeping army of the Romans, and the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked m a fleet of three thousand canoes ** The bravest of the 
Ostrogoths led the van, the main body consisted of the remainder of 
their subjects and soldiers and the women and children securelj fol 
lowed m the rear One of the nights without a moon had been selected 
for the execution of their design, and they had almost reached the 
southern bank of the Danube, in the firm confidence that the> should 
find an easy landing and an unguarded camp But the progress of the 
barbanans was suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a tnple 
line of vessels strongl> connected with each other, and which formed 
an impenetrable cham of two miles ard a half along the river WTuIe 
they stnig^ed to force their way in the unequal conflict their nght 
flank was overwhelmed bv the irresistible attack of a fleet of galle>-s 
which were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and 
of the tide. The weight and veloaty of those sbps of war broke, and 
cunt, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the barbanans 
their valour was ineffectual and Alalheus the king or general of the 
Ostrogoths, perished with h s bravest troops either by the sword of 
the Romans or in the waves of the Danube. The last divnsion of this 
unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore, but the distress and 
disorder of the mulUtude rendered them alike mcapable either of ac 
tioD or counsel, and ihej soon implored the clemencv of the viclonoua 
enemy On this occasion as well as on manj others it is a difficult 
1 3^1. to reconcile the pass ons and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius The partial and mabgnant historian, who misrepre- 
eents every action of his reign affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbanans had been vanquished by the 
valour and corduct of his lieutenant Promotus.*'* The flattenng poet 
who celebrated in the court of Hononus the glor> of the father and 
of the 'on ascribes the victory to the personal prowe&> of Theodo<ius 


“I am justified, by reason aaJ example m applymg this Indan name 
fn the tterifcXa of the barbanans ibe angle trees hollowed into the shape 
of a boat Zosimus Lit 38) p 

" Acs Dan burn quondam trarare Cruthnngi 

In 1 Hires fregere nemos ter m 13e niel^t 
Per flovium pleoi cuneis immanTins aim 

Cbudun in it Cons Hon. 623 

i»7m mas L IT [c. 38I p 2s3 aSS- He too frequently b«ra>i h s poverty 
. , dement by disgracing the most senooJ narrauves with trifing and m 
arcomstances 
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and almost insinuates that the king of the Ostrogoths was slain by the 
hand of the emperor.**^ The truth of history* might perhaps be found 
in a Just medium bct^\ccn these extreme and contradictory assertions 
The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Goths, ascer. 
tained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, would illustrate 
the history’ of Theodosius and his succours. The series of their his- 
tory has imperfectly preserxed the spirit and substance of this sin- 
gular agreement.'** The rax’agcs of war and tyTanny had provided 
many large tracts of fertile but uncuUix'alcd land for the Use of those 
barbarians x\ho might not disdain the practice of agriculture. A 
numerous colony of the Visigoths was seated in Thrace: the remains 
of the Ostrogoths were planl^ in Phrygia and Lydia; their immediate 
wants were supplied by a distribution of com and cattle; and their 
future industry’ was encouraged by an exemption from tribute dunng 
a certain term of years The barbarians would have deserved to feel 
the cruel and perfidious policy* of the Imperial court if they had suf- 
fered themselves to be dispersed through the provinces. They required 
and they obtained the sole possession of the vnllagcs and districts 
assigned for their residence; they still cherished and propagated their 
native manners and language; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
fwdom of their domestic government; and acknowledged the sover- 
eignly of the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
of the laws and magistrates of Rome The hereditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to command their followers in 
peace and war: but the royal dignity w’as abolished; and the general^ 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the em- 
.peror. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the per. 
petual service of the empire of the East, and those haughty troops, 
who assumed the title of Fadcrati, or allies, were distinguished by 
their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious pnvnleges. Their native 
courage was improved by the use of arms and the knowledge of dis- 
cipline; and, while the republic was guarded or threatened by the 
doubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military flame 
w-ere finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.*** Theodosius 


Odothan Regis o^inio 

__ . Relulit Ver 632 

ilie o/>tma were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from Use 
King, or gMcral of the enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands and 
Rotr«°^* three such examples are celebrated in the snetonous ages of 

. "^emistius, Orat. x\i p ail Claudian (m Eutrop 1 u 152) men- 

tions the Phrygian colony — 

— Ostrogothis colitnr mistisque Gruthungis 

.t. “ 

proceeds to name the rners of Lydia, the Pactolus, and Hermus 
.u Jornandes (c 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of 

the v*othic F(rderatt with Zosimus (1 u p 258), who mentions their golden 
collars and Pacatus {m Panegyr Vet xii 37), who applauds, with false 
or foolish }oy, their bravery and discipline 
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had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions of peace, 
which had been extorted from him by prudence and necessity, were 
the voluntarj expressions of his sincere fnendship for the Gothic na- 
tion.*** A different mode of vindication or apology was opposed to 
the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these sha^ful and 
dangerous concessions *** The calamities of the war were pamfed in 
the most lively colours, and the first symptoms of the return of order, 
of plenty, and secunty were dfligently exaggerated The advocates 
of Theodosius could affirm, with some appearance of truth and reason, 
that It was imposafble to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who were 
rendered desperate fay the loss of their native country, and that the 
exhausted province would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and 
husbandmen The barbarians «tai wore an angry and hostile aspect, 
but the experience of past times might encourage the hope that they 
vould acquire the habits of industry and obedience, that their man 
ners would be polished by time, education, and the influence of Chns- 
tiamtj , and that their postenty would insensibly blend with the great 
body of the Roman people *** 

Jsotwithstandiog these speaous arguments and these sanguine ex- 
pectations, It was apparent to every discerning eye that the Goths 
would long remain the enemies, and might soon become the conquerors, 
of the Roman empire Tbetr rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the atixens and provincials, whom they insulted with 
impunity’** To the zeal and valour of the barbarians Theodosius was 
indebted for the success of bis arms but their assistance was preca 
nous, and they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon- 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard at the moment when their 
«ervnce was the most essential During the civil war against hlaximus 
a great number of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of Mace 
doma, wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch 

°*Am3tor paas genensque Gothomm is the pnuse bestowed by the Gothic 
historian (c. xxix.), who represents tus nation as innocent, peaceable men. 
slow to anger and patient ol injuries According to Liry, the Romans con 
qnercd the world in their own defence 

"Besides the partial invectives of Zossmus (always discontented with the 
Christian reigns), see the grave representations which Synesius addresses to 
the emperor Arcadins (de Regno p Sj. 26 edit PeUv jpans 1612J) The 
philosophic bishop 0/ Cyreoc was near enough to ;udge, and be was laffi- 
ciently removed from the temptation of fear or flattery 

‘"Themistms (OraL jcvi, p ail 212) composes an elaborate and rational 
apology, which is not however eaempt from the^enhties of Greek rhefonc. 
Orphens could only charm the wild beasts of Thrace, but Iheodosius en 
chanted the men and women whose predecessors m the same «mntry had tom 
Orpheus in pieces etc. 

•” Constantinople was deprived half a day of ^e public allowance of 
bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic sold er iievCrvci ri Zrvt ti, was the 
gn 1 of the people. Libanius. Orat. xn. p 394, edit. MoreL 
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to expose his person and exert his power to suppress the rising flame 
of rebellion *** The public apprehensions were fortified by the strong 
suspicion that these tumults were not the effect of acadental passion 
but the result of deep and premeditated design It was generally be 
lieved that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and 
insidious spirit, and that their chiefs had previously bound them 
selves by a solemn and secret oath never to keep faith with the 
Romans, to maintain the fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and 
to watch the favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge 
But as the minds of the barbarians were not insensible to the power 
of gratitude, several of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves 
to the service of the empire, or, at least, of the emperor the whole 
nation was insensibly divided into two opposite factions, and much 
sophistry was employed m con\ersation and dispute to compare the 
obligations of their first and second engagements The Goths who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, 
were directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his countrymen by the pohte* 
ness of his manners, the liberality of his sentiments, and the mild vir 
lues of social life But the more numerous faction adhered to the 
fierce and faithless Priulf, who inflamed the passions and asserted the 
independence of his warlike followers On one of the solemn festivals, 
when the ^lefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, 
they were insensibly heated by wme, till they forgot the usual restraints 
of discretion and respect, and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes The emperor, who had been 
the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissembled his 
fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly 
Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of his rival, whose 
departure from the palace might have been the signal of a civil war 
boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword laid Pnulf dead at his 
feet Their companions flew to arms and the faithful champion of 
Rome would have been oppressed by superior numbers if he had not 
been protected by the seasonable interposition of the Imperial guards *** 
Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman emperor, and, as the impatient Goths could only 
be restramed by the firm and temperate character of Theodosius the 


, "‘Zosimus 1 IV tc 48] P 267-271 ^ He tells a long and ridiculous storv 
the adrenturous prince who roved the country with only five 4 

a *py whom they detected whipped, and ktlled la an old woman^ ’ 
etc. wiuf"! 


’"Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt p 21 , 22 [p 53 5. . p 

with Zosimus (1 n [c. 56] P 279 ) The difference of circumstanr^ 
names must undoubtedly be applied to the wme story Fravitta nr 
was afterwards consul (ajx 40t) and still continued his faithful 
the eldest son of Theodosius (Tillemont Hist des Empcreurs tom'^*'^ ^ ^ 
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public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of a single 
man 


“Les Goths raragerent tout depms le Danube ;usquau Bosphore ex 
terminerent Valens et son armie et ne rtpassircnt le Danube que pour 
abandonner Jaffrcuse solitude quits asoint fajte (CEmTCS de Montesquieu 
tom. ui. p 479 Considerations snr !es Causes de la Grandeur et de la De* 
cadence des Remains c. xtu.) The president Montesquieu seems ignorant 
that the Goths after the defeat of Valeos noer abandoned the Roman tern 
tor> It IS now thirty years sajs Qaudian (de Bello Getico l66 etc., Aj> 404), 
Ex quo jam patnos gens hzc obliU Tnones 
Atque Istrum transeecta seroel vestigu fixit 
Threiao funesta soto 

The error is inexcusable since it disguises the pnoapal and snunedlate 
cause of the fall of the Western empire of Rome. 
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